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Conjoint Meeting of the Section with the North of England 
and Midland Obstetrical and Gynaecological Societies, 
held May 6, 1920. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The President. 

In the name of the Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology I have 
very great pleasure in welcoming the members of the North of England 
Obstetrical and Gynaecological Society and of the Midland Obstetrical 
and Gynaecological Society to this conjoint meeting. I invite I)r. J. E. 
Gemmell, vice-president of the North of England Society, to take the 
chair. 

DISCUSSION ON THE TREATMENT OF ANTE¬ 
PARTUM HAEMORRHAGE. 

Professor Hastings Tweedy. 

It is an error to consider all ante-partum haemorrhages other than 
those arising from placenta praevia as accidental, yet this is a mistake 
commonly made by nurses and students. Of still greater importance 
is it to determine the amount of loss which brings the condition within 
the category of accidental haemorrhage. The standard at present varies 
in the compilation of different statistics and comparison of results is 
rendered difficult. 

In the Rotunda Hospital the term is now not used unless the bleeding 
is sufficient to necessitate the presence of an assistant master, who has 
to make a diagnosis and is responsible for the woman’s delivery. He is 
N—ob 1 
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not summoned unless his presence is required in the interest of the 
patient, and many insignificant bleedings escape being recorded. Thus 
the fact is explained that during my entire mastership I reported but 
forty-nine cases of accidental and forty-five of unavoidable haemorrhage 
in 13,924 deliveries, and in the extern maternity forty-seven in 15,543 
deliveries. 

On the other hand, Sir William Smyly, in his first hospital report, 
adopting a different standard, records forty-four cases in 3,600 deliveries. 
Most of them, he writes, were of little consequence. Similarly St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, encountered 105 cases of accidental 
haemorrhage in the two years 1913-14, eighty-three of which recovered 
under the measures applicable for the condition in its less severe form 
—viz., rupture of membranes, &c. Seven died in spite of this treatment 
and fifteen were dealt with by more radical procedures. From these 
figures I infer that there were certainly twenty-two serious haemorrhages, 
but the remainder could probably be classed, with Sir William Smyly’s 
cases, as “ of little consequence.” 

Amongst my forty-nine patients, twenty-two were in serious danger 
and were treated by the vaginal plug. I lost two of my hospital 
patients, and in the extern maternity seven, a not surprising difference 
when it is remembered that greater difficulties are encountered in 
district work and the smaller experience of those in charge of the extern 
maternity. The plug was employed in five of the extern maternity 
deaths. My two deaths probably arose from intraperitoneal haemor¬ 
rhage, for in one it is remarked that not more than a pint and a 
half of blood poured into the uterus, whilst in the other the notes 
say that the patient’s condition improved whilst the plug was in. 
Labour started and the delivery was natural in three hours. She 
died after completion of the third stage. 

In 1915 I returned to the Botunda, and, in conjunction with Sir 
William Smyly and Dr. Purefoy, carried on the work of the Institution 
for three years. We encountered twenty-three cases of accidental 
haemorrhage. We were then in possession of the knowledge that 
accidental haemorrhage might arise as the result of pregnancy 
toxaemias, and this knowledge made us decide to perform Caesarean 
section when the double complication was encountered in a severe 
form. We carried out the procedure three times and with success. 
Intra-abdominal blood was observed in all three operations, and in 
one the ovarian artery beneath the Fallopian tube was bleeding. Of 
the remaining twenty-one, eight were plugged. No deaths occurred 
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from loss of blood. One woman died from sepsis ten days after 
delivery. Thus my hospital experience comprises seventy-two cases 
in over 18,000 deliveries, with two deaths. Thirty were plugged. 
Smyly, working in the same Institution, had five deaths in 3,600 
patients treated before his adoption of the plug. 

These figures are convincing in their significance, and can only be 
explained on the assumption that the plug exercises a definite and 
pronounced influence in arresting haemorrhage. It does so by impeding 
the circulation in the uterine vessels. Various other explanations have 
been given of the plug’s action, and many of these by their ineptitude 
have greatly prejudiced the method. Many suppose that a back pressure 
on the blood-vessels is caused by the outpoured blood above the plug. 
This explanation is quite inadequate and justifies Berkeley and Bonney 
in writing that “ on first consideration the logic of plugging the vagina 
to arrest bleeding that is going on some distance above it, may not 
appear obvious, yet its efficacy in cases with free external haemorrhage 
is proven.” These writers satisfy themselves that the efficacy of the 
plug depends on its increasing the power of the uterus to contract. 
When dealing with concealed accidental haemorrhage, however, with 
the accompanying uterine inertia, they are driven to express a doubt 
whether the plug can have any directly useful effect. They say “ it is 
easy to apply ” and that it has this great advantage, that it avoids rapid 
emptying of the uterus, a proceeding which always impresses severe 
shock on these patients. “ We think there can be no doubt that in 
some of these cases the bleeding has stopped by the time the practitioner 
comes on the scene, and that plugging the vagina has the great advantage 
of compelling him to pursue a course of masterly inactivity.” 

A plug applied in the method recommended by these writers will 
not compress the vessels, for they apply it with the aid of a speculum 
and a forceps and use for this purpose rolls of cotton, each tied round 
with a string to facilitate removal. I feel sure it would not be possible 
to place in position one dozen such rolls as are portrayed in their 
illustration, and those adopting any similar technique must meet with 
disappointment. 

I have quoted from the work of the above authors, not because they 
are singular in their views, but for the reason of their great eminence. 
They undoubtedly voice the popular opinion—i.e., that it is useless to 
attempt the compression of blood-vessels by a vaginal plug. 

On the other hand, I maintain that compression is accomplished 
with the plug which I apply, and have demonstrated this truth during 
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the performance of several Caesarean sections. These have afforded 
my assistants an opportunity of directly observing stoppage of pulsation 
in the uterine artery whilst pressure is made from below on a lateral 
fornix. 

To plug efficiently the left hand should be passed into the vagina 
with the palmar surface directed towards the hollow of the sacrum, 
while the tips of the fingers lie behind the cervix. Small pieces of 
cotton wool, squeezed out of lysol solution, and each the size of 
the thumb knuckle, are then taken and inserted by means of the 
right hand round the cervix. The fingers of the left hand are kept 
busy squeezing the pellets into a compact mass and forcing the 
spaces between them to permit the insertion of still another plug. 
This process is continued in a systematic manner from above down¬ 
wards till the vulva is reached and the vagina can hold no more. 
A T-bandage is applied to keep the plug in position, and an 
abdominal binder is fastened tightly from above downwards 
to press the side walls of the uterus against the vaginal dam, 
and thus completes the operation. A plug so applied will cause 
immediate cessation of haemorrhage, and, when it is removed after 
the lapse of hours, so much blood only will be found as can be 
accounted for by the flow which took place during the operation. 

The vaginal plug is not easy to apply, nor is its application harmless. 
Sometimes, in spite of our best efforts, we cannot at the first attempt 
insert sufficient material to stop the bleeding. In such cases the plug 
must be removed entirely and reinserted. On the second attempt the 
procedure will be found to have become much more easy on account of 
the dilatation of the vagina. Pain, distress and some shock always 
follow from its application, and superficial tearing of the mucous 
membrane of the vagina is almost certain to occur, whilst the 
possibility of rupture of the uterus is not to be discounted. 

It is clear that the words “vaginal plug” mean in Dublin something 
different from that which they mean elsewhere, and critics must take 
this into consideration. 

To what extent intraperitonal haemorrhage can be controlled by a 
vaginal plug is still a matter of doubt. In the vicinity of the internal 
os, control is complete. On the other hand, it would utterly fail to 
stop a leakage from the ovarian artery. The latter supplies a relatively 
small amount of blood to the placenta, chiefly flowing to its upper 
portion where detachment is rare. When the main supply is cut off 
the loss of blood pressure promotes coagulation in the sinus. 
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Hysterectomy has no place in the treatment of accidental haemor¬ 
rhage, and finally it may be stated that rupture of the membrane does 
not contra-indicate the vaginal plug. 


Dr. J. E. G-emmell (Chairman!. 

We have listened with great interest to Dr. Hastings Tweedy’s 
paper on the treatment of ante-partum haemorrhage, and the descrip¬ 
tion of what has been known to us as the “ Dublin method ” of 
treatment by vaginal packing, and are impressed by his confidence 
and the success which has attended this method in his hands. 

In considering ante-partum haemorrhage, we must first define the 
class of cases to which we refer, for we meet a very large number in 
maternity hospital practice in which there is haemorrhage in the later 
months of pregnancy, and which have very properly been sent in 
“ because there is some bleeding,” but which are never serious, and for 
which rest in bed, under observation, is the only treatment required to 
bring them to a satisfactory conclusion as normal labour, with very 
little loss of blood. 

It is however with the more serious cases in which there is retro- 
placental and retro-membranous haematoma that we wish to deal, and 
in which the most important factor is inertia of the uterus. The 
basis of treatment should be founded upon the surgical axiom “put 
your finger upon the bleeding spot,” which in these cases is unfortunately 
of practical impossibility, as a direct method, but which can in some 
measure be obtained by indirect means. The vaginal pack and 
abdominal binder are thus employed and, used en one occasion only, I 
found it eminently successful. Few practitioners, however, although 
so frequently attempting to pack the vagina before sending the patient 
into hospital, are able to carry out this method properly. We are 
familiar with the so-called packing, which in reality is but the placing 
of a vaginal tampon, which has not and cannot have any effective 
pressure upon vessels. 

I have always advocated the expectant treatment, especially in the 
hands of the young practitioner and the midwife, and except for the 
most extreme cases of retro-placental haemorrhage, have seen most 
satisfactory results. Morphia brings rest to the patient and uterus, 
resulting in an improvement in muscular tone as a result of the re¬ 
cuperation of the uterus during the rest obtained, and a thrombosis of 
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the superficial vessels. Hurried delivery, or accouchement force, are 
most dangerous, and if the degree of haemorrhage indicates rapid 
delivery, then the method ought to be that of Caesarean section without 
hysterectomy. Placenta praevia is more amenable to direct pressure. 
In multiparae I would advise version and the half-breech as being the 
more practicable method for the general practitioner, whose handling of 
the De Ribes’ bag, through a want of familiarity with vaginal operations 
may render its use a dangerous method. In primiparae, with a closed 
cervix and increasing haemorrhage, in the hands of those familiar with 
the technique of abdominal surgery, I would unhesitatingly advocate 
Caesarean section. 

Dr. W. Fletcher Shaw (Manchester). 

I am sure we have all listened with great pleasure to Dr. Hastings 
Tweedy’s paper, and we must congratulate him on the excellent results 
he has had in accidental haemorrhage. I am glad he has called attention 
to the loose way these cases are diagnosed. All maternity hospitals, 
St. Mary’s, Manchester, as much as any of them, publish large figures 
of accidental haemorrhage each year. If a patient is admitted for ante¬ 
partum haemorrhage and no placenta is felt she is classified as accidental 
haemorrhage, but I am sure many of these cases are in reality cases of 
marginal placenta praevia, in which the placenta is implanted so high 
that it is not felt on examination. 

I have used the Dublin method of tightly packing the vagina in 
several cases of accidental haemorrhage with good results, but no better 
than the method we usually employ at St. Mary’s of rupture of the 
membranes, a tight abdominal binder and administration of ergot or 
pituitrin. 

We must remember that a maternity hospital in a large centre has 
two functions to perform, and while the treatment of patients is of the 
first importance, the method adopted and taught to students must be 
the one which they can most easily carry out in after practice, when 
they will be responsible for similar cases. The great objection to the 
method of packing the vagina in cases of accidental haemorrhage is the 
risk of sepsis. The most alarming symptom which confronts the 
practitioner in charge of a case is haemorrhage; it is so obvious that 
unless it is controlled, the patient will die, and it appears equally 
obvious that the haemorrhage can be controlled, so naturally the prac¬ 
titioner confronted suddenly with this condition adopts the method which 
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has been taught as infallible, whether the necessary materials are to 
hand or not. Those of us who have had experience in a maternity 
hospital which receives large numbers of patients sent in by outside 
practitioners must have seen many cases packed in an appalling 
manner. 

Many such cases are sent into St. Mary’s packed with strips of 
the bed sheets, after a cursory dip in an antiseptic solution, and I have 
seen one case packed with a dishcloth. A patient with haemorrhage has 
a much lowered resistance, so it is no wonder that many of these cases 
develop puerperal sepsis. It is little satisfaction to the patient to have 
her death certificate filled in as puerperal sepsis instead of accidental 
haemorrhage. Accidental haemorrhage is a rare condition, and we 
cannot expect a busy practitioner constantly to carry sterilized 
material for vaginal packing on the off-chance of encountering one, 
so I never teach packing for any obstetrical complication, and prefer in 
the case of accidental haemorrhage to teach rupture of the membranes, a 
tight binder and ergot or pituitrin. This method is equally efficacious, 
and not open to the same risk of sepsis. 

The great majority of cases of accidental haemorrhage are only 
slight ones, but there are a few rare cases, in which no treatment short of 
abdominal section will control the haemorrhage. In October, 1916,1 
read the notes of six such cases before this Section which I had operated 
upon in the previous two years, and in the same period Dr. Clifford had 
five cases: in all of these cases there were extensive haematomata in one 
or both broad ligaments, apd in three free blood in the peritoneal cavity. 
These cases are rare, and since that date no similar case has occurred at 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Dr. Hastings Tweedy has confined his paper to accidental haemor¬ 
rhage, but I should like to say a few words on the treatment of placenta 
praevia. Many of these cases are slight, and provided they are in 
hospital or the doctor remains with the patient so as to be prepared to 
act if sudden severe haemorrhage occurs, they are better left alone. If 
the haemorrhage is severe the classical treatment of version is an almost 
sure way of controlling the haemorrhage. In a few cases Caesarean 
section is the best treatment, and I have now performed this operation 
on six patients with the cervix only slightly dilated, with severe 
haemorrhage and with a living child. 
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Dr. Herbert Williamson. 

The Maternity Ward of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was opened 
for the reception of patients on February 4, 1911. Between that date 
and the day on which I gave up charge of the ward in July, 1919, 
2,600 patients were admitted. Of these patients ninety-eight, or 3*76 
per cent, of the total admissions, suffered from ante-partum haemorrhage. 

These figures are of no value in estimating the frequency of ante¬ 
partum haemorrhage because many of the patients were admitted on 
account of this symptom, and had the bleeding not taken place would 
have been delivered in their own homes. All the patients were under 
the charge of myself and my colleague, Mr. Barris ; the majority were 
seen before delivery by one of us, and we were responsible for the 
treatment adopted in all the cases. 

On dividing the cases into two groups according as haemorrhage 
occurred from the detachment of a normally, or an abnormally, situated 
placenta, I find that of the ninety-eight, fifty were cases of accidental 
haemorrhage and forty-eight of placenta praevia. Considering first the 
accidental haemorrhages I find : nine cases of concealed haemorrhage; 
twenty-four cases of external haemorrhage; seventeen cases of the 
combined variety. Of the mothers, forty-seven recovered and three 
died ; of the children, twenty-seven were bom alive and twenty-three 
were born dead. The mortality-rate was therefore: maternal, 6 per 
cent., foetal, 46 per cent. 

Of the unavoidable haemorrhages: twelve were cases of central 
placenta praevia, twenty-seven were cases of lateral placenta praevia, and 
nine were cases of marginal placenta praevia. Of the mothers, forty- 
five recovered and three died; of the children, sixteen were bom alive 
and thirty-two were stillborn. The mortality rate was therefore: 
maternal, 6*25 per cent.; foetal, 66*6 per cent. 

The complications of pregnancy and the puerperium were as follows : 

Albuminuria .—Accidental haemorrhage, seventeen cases — 34 per 
cent.; placenta praevia, three cases = 6*25 per cent. 

Post-partum Haemorrhage .—Accidental haemorrhage, twelve cases 
24 per cent: placenta praevia, five cases — 10*4 per cent. 

Local Infection manifested in the Puerperium .—Accidental haemor¬ 
rhage, six cases - 12 per cent.; placenta praBvia, twelve cases = 25 per 
cent.* 

There were no cases of general infection. 
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The treatment adopted was as follows:— 

(1) Rest in bed, Injections of Morphia, <£c., but no Local *Inter¬ 
ference , thirty-seven cases: Accidental haemorrhage, twenty-nine cases 
- 58 per cent.; placenta prsBvia, eight cases = 16*6 per cent. In the 
ninety-eight cases, therefore, thirty-seven cases, or 37’7 per cent, were 
delivered without interference. It must be remembered that these 
patients were treated under exceptionally favourable conditions—skilled 
assistance, a trained anaesthetist and an operating theatre were imme¬ 
diately available if any emergency arose. In these circumstances we 
were justified in a policy of non-interference until the loss was really 
profuse, and this policy we adopted. 

(2) The above Treatment together with Rupture of the Membranes .— 
Eight cases: Accidental haemorrhage, three cases; placenta praevia, five 
cases. 

(3) Bi-polar Version and bringing down a Leg. —Eleven cases: 
Accidental haemorrhage, two cases ; placenta praevia, nine cases. 

(4) Manual Dilatation of Cervix and Forceps Delivery. —Accidental 
haemorrhage, three cases. 

(5) Champetier de Ribes’ Bag. —Placenta praevia, eighteen cases. 

(6) Caesarean Section .—Three cases: Accidental haemorrhage, two 
cases ; placenta praevia, one case. 

(7) Plugging the Vagina and Application of an Abdominal Binder .— 
Eighteen cases : Accidental haemorrhage, eleven cases; placenta praevia, 
seven cases. 

I will consider the cases treated by plugging in further detail. My 
attention was first called to the method by Colclough’s paper in the 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology ; when I read it I realized that, 
if reliable, this method would be the safest to teach students who were 
to become general practitioners and who might at any time be called 
upon to treat these cases in the patient’s own home. I determined, 
therefore, to try it in a series of cases. The cases selected were those 
in which uterine contractions were not present and the cervix was not 
sufficiently dilated for bi-polar version or the introduction of de Bibes’ 
bag. The plugging in each case was performed under an anaesthetic, 
and narrow strips of gauze were used instead of the pledgets advised 
by Dr. Hastings Tweedy. I will classify the results into four groups. 

Group I: Bleeding arrested, Labour Pains excited, and no further 
treatment required. —Eight cases - 44'4 per cent.: Placenta praevia, 
three cases ; external accidental haemorrhage, two cases ; concealed 
accidental haemorrhage, one case; mixed accidental haemorrhage, two 
cases.* 
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Group II: Bleeding arrested, but no Labour Pains excited. —Three 
cases ; 16*6 per cent.: Placenta praevia, one case; external 'accidental 
haemorrhage, one case; mixed accidental haemorrhage, one case. 

Group III: Bleeding arrested for a time, but recurred after an 
interval of not less than three hours. —Three cases - 16 6 per cent.: 
Placenta praevia, two cases; external accidental haemorrhage, one case. 

Group IV: Haemorrhage not arrested and treatment abandoned in 
favour of other methods. —Four cases 22'2 per cent.: Placenta praevia, 
two cases; concealed accidental haemorrhage, one case; mixed acci¬ 
dental haemorrhage, one case. 

In 61 per cent, of the cases therefore the bleeding was arrested; 
in 39 per cent, it was not arrested permanently, although temporarily 
arrested in 16‘6 per cent. 

Amongst these eighteen cases there were two deaths, 11T per cent. 
Both patients were desperately ill before the plug was applied. The 
first was a toxaemia case, the urine was loaded with albumin, the uterus 
was hard, globular and distended. The patient died whilst preparations 
for Caesarean section were being made and post-mortem a quantity of 
fluid blood and clot was found in the abdominal cavity. In the second, 
attempts had been made to apply forceps through an undilated cervix 
in a case of central placenta praevia. When admitted, the patient was 
bleeding profusely from the lacerations which had resulted. The cervix 
was less than half dilated and uterine pains were present. I, therefore, 
plugged to arrest the bleeding from the cervix. The bleeding was 
arrested until the cervix was fully dilated. I then performed craniotomy 
and delivered. There was severe post-partum haemorrhage and the 
patient died two hours after delivery. I do not believe we could have 
saved the lives of either of these women had we adopted any other line 
of treatment, for both were desperately ill when first seen. 

Of the children, thirteen were stillborn, four were born alive and in 
one case the patient died undelivered. In five cases there was post¬ 
partum haemorrhage. In three cases evidence of local infection was 
manifested during the puerperium. 

My experience has convinced me that plugging the vagina is a 
valuable method of treatment in ante-partum haemorrhage, and that 
by its application the bleeding can be arrested in many cases. It is 
by no means infallible and those who employ it will meet with some 
disappointments; but it is less risky than any method of rapid dilatation 
of the cervix. I now teach that, excluding cases of concealed haemor¬ 
rhage of the toxaemic variety (which in my opinion should be treated by 
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Caesarean section), where uterine contractions are not present and there 
is no dilatation of the cervix, if simple measures have failed to arrest the 
bleeding, plugging should be employed. Where the cervix is sufficiently 
dilated to admit two fingers it is better, either to practise bipolar version 
or to introduce Champetier de Bibes’ bag. 

I cannot accept Dr. Hastings Tweedy’s explanation of the action 
of the plug for two reasons. First, because I believe it is impossible to 
occlude the uterine artery merely by pressure applied from below or 
to produce any kink sharp enough to stop the flow of blood. When 
an artery is compressed it must be compressed against something hard. 
Secondly, even if the uterine arteries were compressed, this would not 
stop the bleeding because of the very free anastomosis between the 
uterine and ovarian arteries. It is quite unjustifiable to say that the 
upper part of the uterus is supplied by the ovarian and the lower part 
by the uterine arteries; each part of the uterus is fed by both arteries. 
Nor is Dr. Tweedy correct when he says that comparatively little blood 
is brought to the gravid uterus by the ovarian arteries. I believe the 
action of the plug is by stimulating muscular contraction. 

There is one other point to which I should like to call attention— 
namely, the importance of blood transfusion in severe ante- and post¬ 
partum haemorrhage—and I suggest that those working in hospital 
maternity departments should be tested with regard to the agglutinating 
reactions of their blood to determine their suitability as donors in cases 
of emergency. 


Mr. W. Blair Bell. 

With regard to accidental haemorrhage, I have been much 
interested to hear from Dr. Tweedy, for the first time from his 
own lips, the method he practises in packing the vagina. I can 
imagine none more efficient. Nevertheless, he has failed to convince 
me that he completely compresses the uterine artery. It is against 
all physical ideas that one should be able to obliterate a movable 
tube by pressure on one side. Nor can I believe that the uterine artery 
is compressed at the side of the uterus. This does not appear to me to 
be possible anatomically. I do, however, believe that the fundus of the 
uterus may be compressed between the binder and the packing in the 
vagina; indeed, we have long taught students to compress the uterus 
between a fist in the vagina and a hand above in cases of post-partum 
haemorrhage. I have no doubt that haemorrhage may be controlled by 
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the Dublin method, but I do not think that accidental haemorrhage, 
as such, is likely to be adequately treated in all cases, for, as others 
have said, this is a difficult procedure for ordinary practitioners to 
attempt. I quite agree with the statement that a majority of cases 
are of very little importance, and that serious cases of accidental 
haemorrhage are very rare; but when they are serious they are very 
serious. It is, therefore, most important that the practitioner should 
have a ready and easy treatment in his hands. 

I am much surprised that no one has mentioned the use of infundi- 
bulin in these cases. I believe that rupture of the membranes and the 
administration of infundibulin is the best treatment for the practitioner 
to employ. There are cases, of course, in which surgical intervention 
may be required. 

With regard to the treatment of placenta praevia I hold strong views. 
I am certain that the proper treatment in a large majority of cases is 
Caesarean section. I do not say in all cases, of course, for some cases 
of marginal placenta praevia are delivered almost normally and without 
danger; but most of the cases should be subjected to Caesarean section, 
for the cervix is usually undilated, or only slightly opened. Any other 
method of treatment leads to the sacrifice of about 70 per cent, of the 
children, and is by no means free from maternal mortality. I am, 
indeed, convinced that Caesarean section affords no more danger to the 
mother than version and delivery of the child per vias naturales. 
Those who still hold to version as the treatment of election must, 
therefore, justify their indifference to the fate of the child. 


Dr. Herbert K. Spencer. 

I think Dr. Hastings Tweedy has done good service in giving us 
the benefit of his large experience in the treatment of accidental 
haemorrhage. Not the least valuable of his remarks is the calling 
attention to the fact that cases of “ accidental haemorrhage ” of slight 
degree are very common, are of no serious consequence, and need 
no special treatment. This conclusion will be arrived at by every 
obstetrician who while young enough and energetic enough has the 
opportunity of attending a large out-door maternity. At the age of 27 
I was in that position and in six years personally attended over 100 cases 
of ante-partum haemorrhage. I cannot help feeling that it is want of 
sufficiently extensive practical experience that leads to too frequent resort 
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to operative measures in these cases. I should like to call attention to the 
Report* on 264 cases of accidental haemorrhage at the New York Lying-in 
Hospital which showed that of 103 cases delivered spontaneously—after 
rupture of the membranes (sixty-eight cases), cervico-vaginal plugging 
with gauze (twenty-seven cases), or dilating bag (eight cases)—only 
three died ; while of eighty-one treated by version or extraction, ten 
died ; of twenty-nine delivered by forceps three died; of five delivered by 
vaginal section one died ; and of seven delivered by abdominal Caesarean 
section none died. 

I agree with Dir. Hastings Tweedy in deprecating hysterectomy. 
Some of the rare severe concealed cases require the conservative 
Caesarean section : I have performed the operation twice and the cases 
did well. 

With regard to plugging the vagina my practice has been not to 
employ this method, which if improperly carried out is dangerous. 
I do not think, however, we can fail to admit that as carried out by 
Dr. Tweedy it is an effective and fairly safe method, and as it avoids 
the dangerous operative methods it is undoubtedly of value. 

With regard to Caesarean section in cases of placenta prsevia, there 
are cases in which it is indicated ; but in my experience they are rare. 
I can recall two fatal cases out of a very large number attended in 
which it would have been better to deliver the mother by its means. 
The child will often succumb in cases of placenta praevia even when 
delivered alive, owing to its prematurity. After version followed by 
natural delivery the mother can subsequently have children, usually 
without danger, which^ is not the case after Caesarean section. 


Dr. Fothergill. 

I regard packing in ante-partum haemorrhage as an obsolescent form 
of treatment, unnecessary in hospital and pernicious in private on 
account of the painful regularity with which it is followed by 6eptic infec¬ 
tion. No one who has seen what I have seen in the slums and hospitals 
of Manchester would take the responsibility of advising students to use 
this method. Even more grave is the onus taken by those who, as I am 
informed, teach midwives to pack the vagina. The Central Midwives 
Board when asked for a ruling on this point of conduct, stated that 


1 J. A. Harrar, Bull. Lying-in Hosp. of the City of New York , 1917, p. 151. 
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“ the teaching is in the hands of the examiners ; ” bat, later, instructed 
the. examiners to accept the teaching of recognized authorities. Now 
there are plenty of recognized authorities on academic obstetrics; but 
there is only one on the behaviour of midwives, and that is the Central 
Midwivee Board. As it refuses to pronounce on the subject, an 
expression of the feeling of this meeting as to whether midwives should 
or should not plug the vagina would be of great interest. What skilled 
and experienced men do in hospital and teach to their students of 
medicine must be left to themselves to decide; but what midwives are 
allowed to do is another matter altogether, and one on which unformity 
should be secured. It is a point of conduct, not of therapeutics. 


Dr. Gokdon Fitz-Geeald. 

The treatment of the two outstanding ante-partum haemorrhages 
has for many years been the field of contention between obstetric 
schools. The two conditions, accidental haemorrhage and unavoidable 
haemorrhage need to be discussed separately. 

(1) A ccidental Haemorrhage : (a) External .—There is a marked 
tendency to stamp this or that school as the champion of this or that 
line of treatment of this condition without any reference to what the 
behaviour of the uterus may be when the haemorrhage occurs. If the 
uterus is contracting—e.g., the woman is having labour pains, when the 
haemorrhage occurs, there is no need to do anything, the uterus will by 
its own action control the haemorrhage. It is the treatment of those 
cases in which there are no labour pains when the haemorrhage is going on 
that divides the schools. Personally my primary experience was gained 
in the Dublin school, where as is well known plugging of the vagina 
has so long been advocated. To this line of treatment I still rigidly 
adhere. The criticism that plugging of the vagina tends to convert an 
external into an internal or concealed haemorrhage is, I am thoroughly 
convinced, entirely devoid of any but theoretical support. Every case of 
external accidental haemorrhage in which there was no uterine action 
taking place that I have treated has been treated by plugging, and I am 
yet to see one in which the plugging has produced a concealed 
haemorrhage. The treatment does not make the saving of the child a 
certainty, nor does any other older recommended method. For this 
reason the advisability or otherwise of doing Caesarean section in 
these cases must come up for consideration. I have not yet done 
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Caesarean section for this complication of pregnancy, but I appreciate 
the possibility of its usefulness in this respect. 

(6) Concealed .—I was recently told by a newly qualified member of 
our profession that Dr. X in the course of his lectures had informed his 
class that there was only one method of treating concealed accidental 
hsemorrhage and that was by extirpation of the uterus. Well, we alt 
admit that a teacher to be convincing must be emphatic. When, how¬ 
ever, this subject is brought under the limelight of discussion we must 
admit that there are very few, if any, who have seen a sufficient number 
of cases of this condition to be as emphatic as the gentleman in question. 

Extirpation of the uterus may be necessary and justifiable. From 
the time I started to study medicine I have only seen four cases of true 
concealed accidental hsemorrhage. Two I saw with another consultant 
and two in my own practice. The two that were not my cases were both 
moribund and died before anything could be done. In one of mine I 
removed the uterus and the woman died. In the other I did Caesarean 
section and the woman recovered. 

That plugging, if correct for external hsemorrhage, is also suitable for 
concealed hsemorrhage is incorrect. In the case of external hsemorrhage 
the fact that the hsemorrhage appears externally is an indication that the 
uterus is capable of resisting distension and forces the blood to escape 
externally, while in the concealed form this resisting power has been lost 
and distension goes on to almost any extent. It is on this that the 
treatment by plugging almost entirely relies for its support. I do not 
involve obliteration of the uterine arteries in my support of plugging. 
This same lack of vitality on the part of the uterus appeals to me as 
being a contra-indication to the adoption of measures of the nature of 
accouchement force. 

In all cases of concealed accidental haemorrhage I would do Caesarean 
section, and if the retraction of the uterus was not satisfactory I would 
go on to extirpation of the uterus. The extreme rarity of the condition 
renders one’s remarks distinctly theoretical. 

(2) Unavoidable Haemorrhage .—From my advocacy of plugging for 
external accidental haemorrhage where there is no uterine action it may 
be gathered that I give support to turning and bringing down a leg in 
vertex presentations or pulling down a leg in podalic presentations for 
the treatment of this condition. Apart from Caesarean section, however, 
it must be admitted that any treatment which has been advocated has 
for its primary object the saving of the mother’s life. The child has 
but little chance. The more or less recent support given to Caesarean 
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section has, however, in its favour the fact that both mother and child 
are given a decent chance. I have not done many Caesarean sections 
for this condition, but I have been impressed with the fact that the loss 
of blood from which the woman has suffered had no relation to her 
chances of recovery. We see the same thing exemplified in cases of 
rupture of extra-uterine pregnancies in which the loss has been very 
great. I am sure we have all been impressed by the extraordinarily 
good results which we get in extra-uterine pregnancy cases, even in 
those cases in which the patient is almost moribund at the time of our 
undertaking the operation. The last case in which 1 operated for 
placenta prsevia—last week—was one in which the patient had lost a 
very great deal of blood before she was sent into hospital. During 
her preparation for the operation she had another severe haemorrhage 
which flooded her as high up as her waist, and which led to her being 
almost pulseless at the wrist, when placed on the operation table. She 
was blanched and suffering severely from air hunger. The anaesthetic 
given was chloroform and oxygen—mainly oxygen. Her recovery has, 
I am glad to say, been uninterrupted, and the child, though only an 
eight months’ one, is doing extremely well. 

Whether we should discard the older methods of treatment of these 
haemorrhages and adopt altogether Caesarean section as our line of treat¬ 
ment, will almost if not entirely depend on whether we can by a 
comparison of results arrive at the stage of being able to place entire 
reliance on the uterine scar which is left after our operation. 


Dr. T. W. Eden. 

I agree generally with the position taken up by Dr. Fletcher Shaw. 
It is important that students should be taught methods which they can 
safely apply in private work. I have never yet seen a case of ante¬ 
partum haemorrhage plugged efficiently by a practitioner, and there can 
be no doubt that the application of the vaginal plug requires experience 
and skill. It is the duty of teachers who advocate reliance upon this 
method to ensure that every student who passes through their hands 
shall see this treatment carried out, and, if possible, personally assist in 
the application of the plug, otherwise they cannot do it properly. To 
teach midwives that they should plug the vagina is perfectly futile, for 
their scanty training does not in the least fit them to carry oat such a 
method. 
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I also hope that, as an outcome of this discussion and of the after¬ 
noon discussion, it will be possible to formulate more definitely than has 
vet been done the conditions under which Caesarean section should be 
resorted to in placenta praevia. 

Dr.. Sydney Rumboll (Leeds). 

I have always followed the practice of the Dublin school in plug¬ 
ging the vagina—giving an anaesthetic; this enables one to clear up the 
vagina properly. I do not see, if medical students can be taught to do 
an aseptic operation, why they cannot be taught to plug a vagina 
antiseptically. I always impress upon my nurses that they are not to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of plugging, but they must call 
in a medical man. I have only required to perform Caesarean section 
once, in a case of placenta praevia centralis, when haemorrhage was 
profuse, and the os undilated. 


Mr. Gordon Ley. 

With regard to accidental haemorrhage, I consider the cases should 
be divided into two groups, those in which bleeding is external—i.e., 
where contractions are present—and those where the bleeding is 
internal—i.e., the uterus is paralysed. 

With regard to the first group, I do not think it matters very much 
what is done; the patient will deliver herself satisfactorily. In a series 
of fifty cases an account of which I read before this Section at the 
March meeting there were fifteen cases of this type. They were 
treated by plugging, by application of a tight binder and by pituitrin. 
The later cases in the series received less treatment than the earlier 
ones and I am rapidly coming to the conclusion that pituitrin alone is 
often the best treatment to employ. 

With regard to the internal cases, these should be left entirely alone, 
a masterly inactivity being employed. The patient’s general condition, 
her pulse-rate and the size of the uterus being carefully watched. If 
she improves and the uterus does not enlarge she should be left alone 
until pains start, when she can either be left to deliver herself or 
delivery can be assisted by any of the adjuvants mentioned above. If, 
however, she does not improve the case can only be satisfactorily treated 
by laparotomy. Caesarean section should be performed and if necessary 
x —ob 2 
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the uterus removed. This has been necessary in two cases I have seen 
owing to the inability to make the uterus contract. With regard to 
placenta praevia I have for a long time felt that external version followed 
by bringing down a leg is the ideal treatment and I have employed it 
ih about 100 cases, almost without exception with absolute success; 
with a foetal mortality of about 33 per cent. I have performed 
Caesarean section only once for placenta praevia—a primigravida at the 
thirty-sixth week with the placenta apparently central. 1 can only 
conceive of Caesarean section being the correct treatment in a case of a 
similar type and I heartily agree with what Dr. Spencer has said on 
this subject. 


Dr. McKerron (Aberdeen). 

1 was disappointed to find that, in introducing this discussion, 
Dr. Hastings Tweedy limited himself to one form of ante-partum 
haemorrhage—accidental haemorrhage—perhaps the most common but 
not, as a rule, the most serious form. 

My experience of accidental haemorrhage is limited largely to the 
lesser degrees which have been grouped by Sir William Smyly as com¬ 
paratively trivial. I have never had occasion to use the vaginal plug ; 
but from the results that have been obtained by this method, and still 
more from the evidence just adduced by Dr. Tweedy, I am convinced 
that the plug is a valuable method of treatment, and the best method 
for the general practitioner to employ. I always instruct my students 
in the use of the plug. 

Of the other variety of ante-partum haemorrhage my experience has 
been considerable. I do not know how it compares with the experience 
of others present, but I may say that I have treated at least 200 cases 
of placenta praevia, no fewer than nine since the beginning of this year. 
In these 200 cases there were only four maternal deaths, three of which 
occurred in one year—two in women who had repeated severe haemor¬ 
rhages, and were in a very precarious condition when admitted to hospital. 
One of them died, undelivered, about four hours after bipolar version. 
The third was a primigravida, with advanced heart disease, who was 
under treatment in hospital for failing compensation. She had a severe 
haemorrhage—not excessive, but, in the circumstances, sufficient to 
preclude any chance of recovery. The fourth case was very dis¬ 
appointing. In inducing labour about two weeks before term for a 
minor degree of pelvic narrowing, a complete placenta praevia was 
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discovered. De Ribes’ bag was at once introduced, but labour pains 
did not begin till over forty-eight hours after. She died from sepsis a 
week after delivery. 

As regards the children the results were, of course, not so satisfactory. 
Nearly 70 per cent, were stillborn or died within a few days. But in 
placenta prsevia I agree with Sir Francis Champneys that attempts to 
save the child will be made at the expense of the mother, and that in 
placenta prsevia the child must just take its chance. 

In the treatment of placenta prsevia the important essential is early 
diagnosis, followed by evacuation of the uterus in the safest possible 
way—for the mother. In hsemorrhage in the later months of pregnancy 
—in bleeding which suggests placenta prsevia but where the diagnosis 
is doubtful—an examination should be made under an ansesthetic. I 
have frequently confirmed the diagnosis in doubtful cases in this way. 
The mortality in placenta prsevia is more often the result not of the 
particular method of treatment adopted but of the delay in undertaking 
the necessary treatment—very often due to the delay in making a 
diagnosis. When the diagnosis is made, the uterus must be emptied 
as soon as possible — as soon as arrangements can conveniently be 
made. There is, I think, no disagreement on that point. But there is 
not quite the same unanimity as to what is the best method. My 
own preference is for bipolar version. I prefer version to de Ribes’ bag 
where the os is sufficiently opened up or can be safely dilated 
digitally; and these conditions obtain in the vast majority of cases 
of placenta prsevia. Where the os is rigid and the cervix not drawn 
up, a condition of matters very rare in placenta prsevia, I introduce 
de Ribes’ bag, if necessary securing the required dilatation by metal 
dilators. 

Whichever method is used the expulsion of the child is left to 
nature. Post-partum hsemorrhage is said to be common in placenta 
prsevia. Theoretically it should be, but I have not found it so. 
Where serious hsemorrhage does occur it is probably due to 
tearing of the cervix and lower uterine segment from rapid 
extraction. 

A claim has been made for a more general adoption of Csesarean 
section in the treatment of placenta prsevia. In the interests of the 
child Csesarean section may sometimes be advisable, but I have 
not, so far, seen a case in which in my opinion it would have 
been safer for the mother than the methods of treatment generally 
employed. 
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Professor Munro Kerr (Glasgow). 

In common with the other speakers, I regret that Dr. Hastings 
Tweedy has not made reference, in his most interesting introduction to 
the debate, to the other form of ante-partum haemorrhage—namely, 
unavoidable haemorrhage. Fortunately the treatment of this variety 
has been referred to by some of the previous speakers. One particularly 
interesting remark was that by Mr. Ley, who incidentally referred to 
the employment of external version. I wish to emphasize the im¬ 
portance of this method, and that it can be performed with ease in the 
great majority of cases. It has two great advantages: it lessens the 
risk of infection and disturbs the attachment of the placenta to a less 
extent, for with the breech brought over the os a limb can very easily be 
brought down. This contributes to a lower maternal and foetal 
mortality. Another point is the advisability of not putting traction 
on the leg brought down, for if the labour is unduly hastened the child 
certainly suffers. The great advantage of Caesarean section for this 
complication is that it very decidedly lessens the foetal mortality, but in 
the meantime I do not think it advisable to employ the operation 
extensively, and prefer to limit it to the exceptional cases in which, 
owing to the age of the patient, the condition of the cervix and rigidity 
of the parts, delivery by the natural passage will be difficult. 

As regards accidental haemorrhage I entirely agree with Dr. Hastings 
Tweedy and consider the vaginal plug of very great value. I consider 
that a most important point has been made by Dr. Tweedy in that he 
has proved by his observations during Caesarean section that plugging 
of the vagina actually compresses the uterine arteries, a claim which 
Dr. Hastings Tweedy has made for a number of years and which has 
been questioned by the majority of obstetricians. I think that if after a 
further investigation Dr. Hastings Tweedy’s observations are confirmed 
he has established a very strong case indeed for plugging. In connexion 
with accidental haemorrhage Mr. Ley’s observations regarding the 
improvement that follows absolute rest, the administration of morphia and 
the use of small doses of pituitary extract, are of special interest. Un¬ 
doubtedly it will be of great advantage if this latter treatment proves 
successful, for although plugging is most effective there is undoubtedly 
a considerable danger of infection where plugging is carried out in 
domestic practice and under conditions in which asepsis is difficult 
to establish. Rupture of the membranes in this condition is effective 
and sufficient whenever there is any uterine activity, and it is just 
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possible that with rapture of the membranes and medium doses of 
pituitary extract plugging may become unnecessary. Naturally, 
therefore, if the former treatment proves less efficacious than plugging 
we must rely on the Dublin recommendation, so ably and graphically 
described by Dr. Hastings Tweedy. Should that be the case all 
students must be taught—and, indeed, whether it is the case or not all 
students must be taught—how to plug the uterus thoroughly and the 
means to be employed to prevent sepsis. This raises the whole question 
of the practical teaching of students which at present is so unsatisfactory. 

The cases of accidental haemorrhage in which Caesarean section 
is necessary are few in number, but undoubtedly such cases do occur, 
and the patient can only be rescued by such a treatment. There is 
much to be said in favour of hysterectomy after Caesarean section in 
such cases, and, in my opinion, it is advisable, for the uterine wall is 
generally so diseased by intramural haemorrhage that a sound cicatrix 
is difficult to secure. If, however, it is deemed unadvisable to remove 
the uterus the patient should be sterilized and full doses of pituitary 
extract given to assist any post-partum haemorrhage and relieve shock. 

Professor Hastings Tweedy (in reply). 

It has been very gratifying to me to find how wide is the acceptance 
now accorded to the efficacy of the plug in accidental haemorrhage. Dr. 
Fletcher Shaw and Dr. Fothergill object to it, not on the ground of 
want of efficiency but for the reason that its proper mode of application 
is not understood. This is purely a matter for more efficient education 
on the part of both doctors and nurses, and there is no possible excuse 
to be offered in mitigation of the offence of applying a dirty plug. 

Mr. Gordon Ley’s practice of leaving the bleeding to nature as long 
as he possibly can, will no doubt succeed in the vast majority of * 
haemorrhages, but it will inevitably result in an unnecessary loss in 
those cases which eventually have to be treated. 

Dr. Blair Bell and Dr. Gordon Fitz-Gerald do not accept my 
explanation of the plug’s action, but they have (as my friend Professor 
Munro Kerr has pointed out) failed to remember that I have directly 
demonstrated the stoppage of pulsation in the uterine artery. 

Dr. Herbert Spencer inquired why the back of the hand is 
turned toward the pubes during the process of plugging. It is to force 
back the perinaeum and relax the levator muscles. It will thus enable 
much more material to be placed in the vagina and promote the efficient 
ringing around of the cervix by the hard wet pledgets. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

(Adjourned Meeting.) 


DISCUSSION ON RUPTURE OF THE CESAREAN 
SECTION SCAR IN SUBSEQUENT PREGNANCY 
OR LABOUR. 

Mr. Eardley Holland. 

My interest in this subject has been excited by the following series 
of events in the obstetrical department of the London Hospital. In 
November last I operated on a patient almost moribund from the effects 
of rupture of the scar of a Caesarean section performed in 1915; in 
February of this year I saw in the post-mortem room a patient dead 
from abdominal sepsis consequent on rupture of the scar of a Caesarean 
section I had myself performed in 1916, and in the years 1915 and 1916 
three other of our Caesarean section patients got rupture of their scars. 
The occurrence of five of these treacherous accidents in five years has 
made a very great impression on the minds of myself and my 
colleagues. 

On inquiry into the subject I was impressed with the fact that we 
possessed very little information about rupture of the scar, either as to 
its causes, or, far more important, as to the frequency with which it 
occurred. At the outset I was struck by the wide divergence of opinion 
amongst the few with whom I talked or corresponded. On the one 
hand, I was told that rupture of the scar was more or less of a myth; 
on the other hand, I learned that certain outstanding surgeons, the 
Camerons, of Glasgow, for example, were so afraid of ruptured scars 
that their invariable custom was to sterilize their patients at the first 
operation. Further inquiry proved that rupture of the scar was no 
myth, but was a real menace; I heard of recent cases in London and 
elsewhere; about a hundred cases had already been reported in the 
obstetrical literature of Europe and America. Obviously the subject 
required investigation. It seemed, above all, imperative to find out 
what was the actual frequency, the real risk, of rupture. Quite apart 
from the importance of this information to obstetric surgeons, patients 
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themselves might wish to know what sort of obstetric future they were 
likely to have after submitting themselves to Caesarean section. It 
seemed all the more important to get exact information in view of the 
increasing frequency with which the operation is being performed; the 
scope of Caesarean section has been widely extended of recent years, and 
its modern indications form an ever-growing list. There is another 
point: many patients who nowadays have had Caesarean section have 
nothing to prevent them, in the event of a future pregnancy, from 
delivering themselves by the natural passages—a very different thing 
from the days when pelvic contraction was almost the only indication, 
when a repeated operation was the only way of future delivery, and 
when scars were seldom strained by labour. 

If, on inquiry, the risk of scar rupture was revealed to be a negligible 
one, then we could, with clear consciences, go on advising and per¬ 
forming the operation according to its extended indications; but if 
the risk turned out to be an appreciable one, then we should be forced 
to seek safety either by limiting the indications or by contriving an 
operative technique which would give us a more dependable scar. 

Impressed with the importance of these considerations, I determined 
to set about the subject and to arouse the interest and invite the co¬ 
operation of as many other obstetric surgeons as I could. 

I have divided my paper into three sections:— 

(I) An account of five new cases. 

(II) An analysis of the literature, a general discussion on the 
aetiology and anatomy of ruptured scars, and an abstract of the cases 
hitherto reported. 

(Ill) The results of a follow-up inquiry into the subsequent obstetric 
history of a large number of Caesarean section patients, operated on 
between 1912 and 1918 inclusive. 

(I) An Account of Five New Cases. 

The details of the five new cases from the London Hospital are as 
follows :— 

Case I .— Beg. No. 1914/41137. Caesarean section on April 17, 1914, by 
Dr. Russell Andrews. Primigravida, aged 29; lumbar kyphosis, with extreme 
contraction of the pelvic outlet. Entered hospital early in labour at term; 
uterus opened by usual anterior median incision ; sutured with two layers of 
chromic catgut, a deep buried one including the whole thickness of the muscle 
and missing the endometrium, and a continuous peritoneal suture. Placental 
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site not noted. Living child, weight 6f lb. Recovery good ; the temperature 
did not rise above 99'4° F. during the first four days, and afterwards was not 
above normal. 

Readmitted on August 13, 1915, with rupture of the scar. No intervening 
pregnancy. Last menstrual period, November 11, 1914. Pain began on August 
13, 1915, at 2.30 a.m., when she got out of bed to attend to her child, who was 
screaming; it was a continuous cramping pain which doubled her up and made 
her vomit and feel faint; it was stated that she fainted several times. She was 
admitted at 8 a.m.; anaemic, pulse 120 and of poor volume, temperature 98° F. 
She was in continuous abdominal pain, the uterus was very tender and hard 
and the abdominal muscles rigid ; the foetal heart could not be heard ; no ex¬ 
ternal haemorrhage. A diagnosis of concealed accidental haemorrhage was 
made. There were no labour pains. Laparotomy by the late Dr. Drummond 
Maxwell. An ovoid rupture, li in. long, was seen in the upper part of the 
uterine scar, the rest of which was faintly visible as a linear peritoneal 
thickening. Placental tissue protruded through the rupture, and blood was 
oozing from it. There were about 2 pints of blood in the peritoneal cavity. The 
uterus, with the ovum in situ , was removed by subtotal hysterectomy, and the 
patient made a good recovery. 

The specimen is, unfortunately, not available for descriptive purposes. 

Case II. —Reg. No. 1914 42248. July 26, 1914. Primigravida, aged 19 : 
admitted with eclampsia, in the thirty-eighth week of pregnancy. Before ad¬ 
mission had already had five convulsions; between 5 a.m. and 11.30 a.m. had 
coifvulsions every half hour; treated with morphia, venesection and intra¬ 
venous saline infusion. After temporary improvement, the convulsions in¬ 
creased in severity and frequency. At 2.30 p.m. Caesarean section was 
performed by Mr. Gordon Luker. Labour had already started. The uterus 
was opened by the usual anterior median incision. Recently dead foetus, of 
7i lb weight, delivered. Incision sutured with two layers of chromic catgut, 
deep and superficial. Convalescence was febrile ; the temperature rose daily 
to 102° F. for the first four days, for the- next five it did not exceed 
100° F., on the tenth and eleventh it rose to 103° F.; on the twelfth it 
fell to 99° F., and remained between 99" F. and normal until the patient 
was discharged, well, on August 16, 1914. The abdominal wound healed by 
primary union. 

Readmitted on November 19, 1915, in a state of collapse in the eighth 
month of her second pregnancy. Laparotomy by Dr. Drummond Maxwell: 
the dead foetus and much blood lay in the peritoneal cavity. There was a 
rupture through the scar of the former Caesarean section ; the placenta lay 
almost completely outside the uterus, but still attached to one side of the 
rent. The uterus was removed by subtotal hysterectomy, but the patient 
died shortly afterwards. 

Description of the Uterus .—A uterus removed by amputation through the 
cervix, with a long, widely-gaping rupture through its anterior wall. Outside 
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measurements of uterus: Length, 14*5 cm.; greatest width, 14 cm. Uterine 
cavity : length, 13 cm. Measurements of rupture : Length, 10’5 cm.; width at 
upper end, 7 cm.; at lower end, 5 cm. Thickness of uterine wall at edges 
of rupture, 2 cm. near the upper end, decreasing to 1*5 cm. near lower end. 
Continuous with the lower angle of the rupture is a linear thinned area in 
the uterine wall, 2*5 cm. long. This is the unruptured part of the scar and 
is only 0*5 cm. thick. The edges of the uterine wall at the site of rupture are 
for the most part rounded and smooth. At first sight the impression obtained 
is that the whole thickness of the uterine wall had been torn through, but 
closer inspection shows that the decidual lining of the uterine cavity is con¬ 
tinued up over these rounded edges, and reaches in most places very close to 
the torn peritoneum ( see fig. 1) ; at the upper and lower ends of the ruptured 
area, decidua and peritoneum almost meet. The irregularly torn peritoneal 
layer overhangs very liberally the thick, decidua-covered edges (fig. 2) ; in 
places the peritoneum is thickened by an underlying thin fibrous tissue 
layer. In the middle two-thirds, on both sides, is a well-defined subperitoneal 
haematoma, extending laterally and stripping the peritoneum for some distance 
from the underlying uterine wall. Firmly adherent to the middle third of the 
whole thickness of the left edge of the ruptured area is a piece of placenta, 
covered by loosened peritoneum and a subperitoneal haematoma (see fig. 2). 
On the opposite edge the decidual layer is absent, and is replaced by a 
roughened area covered with broken laminae of clot; this evidently represents 
part of the placental site. There are the remains of many thick omental 
adhesions to the peritoneum over the ruptured area. These findings are to be 
interpreted as follows : (1) The real scar, through which the rupture occurred, 
is extremely thin, and consists of little more than stretched peritoneum with 
here and there a thin layer of fibrous tissue. In its original state, before 
rupture, no doubt this thin peritoneal scar was covered beneath with decidua. 

(2) The thick edges of the ruptured area are the ununited muscle wall of the 
uterus, covered with decidua, except where they enter into the placental site. 

(3) The placenta was inserted over the scar and into the thick ununited muscle 
edges. (4) Betroplacental haemorrhage probably occurred beneath the stretched 
scar before rupture occurred ; in fact, retroplacental haemorrhage may have been 
the determining cause of rupture. 

* 

Case III. —Reg. No. 1914 40909. Caesarean section on March 26, 1914, 
by Dr. Russell Andrews. Patient, aged 28, with flat rickety pelvis, and other 
skeletal changes, including bowing of the femora, tibiae and ulnae. Two former 
full term labours: (1) 1911, instrumental dead birth; (2) 1912, instrumental 
live birth. Last menstrual period, August 14, 1913. Admitted to the hospital 
in thirty-second week of pregnancy, on March 26, 1914, having been eighteen 
hours in labour; os uteri two-fifths dilated, membranes intact, transverse 
presentation. After external cephalic version the head was found too large 
to enter the pelvic brim. Caesarean section performed ; uterus opened by 
usual anterior median incision ; sutured with two layers of chromic catgut, 
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a deep buried one including the whole thickness of the muscle and missing 
the endometrium, and a continuous Lembert peritoneal suture. Placental 
site not noted. Child alive, weight 5j lb. The convalescence was 
febrile, the temperature rising daily for thirteen days after operation to 
100° or 101° F. 

Readmitted, early in her fourth labour, on March 16, 1916, calculated 
to be thirty-two weeks pregnant. Labour pains began at 2.30 p.m., and were 
of moderate strength. At 6 p.m. spontaneous rupture of the uterus oc- 
cured, accompanied by the usual signs of collapse, pronounced anaemia, 
cessation of labour pains, and distinctive feeling of the foetus beneath the 
abdominal wall. Immediate laparotomy; the dead foetus, placenta and 
much blood were in the peritoneal cavity. The scar was ruptured in its 
entire length; uterus removed by subtotal hysterectomy. Next day the 
patient got left hemiplegia, but ultimately made a good recovery from the 
operation. 

The specimen is not available for examination, and it is not known 
whether the placenta was implanted over the scar or not. 

Case IV. —Reg. No. 1914/42939. A case of pronounced rickety flat pelvis, 
with stunted stature and other skeletal changes, including bowing of the 
femora and tibiae. Preceding obstetrical history: (1) Instrumental labour at 
term, dead birth; (2) instrumental labour at term, child lived a few hours; 
(3) instrumental labour at term, dead birth. In her fourth labour at term the 
patient was admitted under the care of the late Dr. Drummond Maxwell on 
October 11, 1914, and was delivered by Caesarean section. The usual anterior 
median incision was made in the uterus, and it was sutured with two 
layers, deep and superficial, of chromic catgut. Child alive, w r eight 6i lb. 
Convalescence febrile; the temperature rose to 102*8° F. on the second day, 
and varied between 100° and 103° F. until the seventh day, after which it 
gradually fell. Placental site not recorded. 

Readmitted in her fifth labour, at term, in 1916. Head was engaged in 
pelvic brim ; forceps applied, and a healthy child of 7 lb. delivered. Puerperium 
febrile; temperature gradually rose to 103° F. on the fourth day, fell by lysis, 
and reached normal on the ninth day. 

Readmitted in her sixth pregnancy, with rupture of the uterus, on August 8, 
1919. She had last menstruated on December 1, 1918, and was in regular 
attendance at the ante-natal department. At 12 o’clock, midday, whilst sitting 
in a chair, she suddenly got intense abdominal pain, which made her feel very 
faint. The pain persisted, and as she appeared obviously very ill, her friends 
summoned assistance at 3 p.m. When the midwifery assistant arrived he 
found her sitting propped up in a chair and in the last stages of collapse. 
She was immediately transported to the hospital in an ambulance. On arrival, 
she was profoundly anaemic, and collapsed; abdomen distended and extremely 
tender all over ; foetus felt with remarkable distinctness, and what was surmised 
to he the empty uterus was felt reaching up to the umbilicus. Immediate 
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operation by Mr. Eardley Holland, under stovaine spinal anaesthesia. The 
dead foetus, together with a large quantity of blood and many recent clots, 
was found free in the peritoneal cavity. The placenta was almost completely 
separated and lying just outside a large gaping rent in the anterior wall of the 
uterus, a very small part of it being still attached near the left edge of the 
rupture. After removing the foetus and placenta, attention was turned to 
the uterus, which was rigidly contracted and anaemic, and a long, widely- 
gaping rupture occupied almost the whole length of its anterior wall. The 
rupture looked like a clean tear, except at its upper and lower ends, where it 
had extended laterally to a slight extent. Its edges were thick and smooth, 
giving the false impression that the rupture had occurred through the entire 
thickness of the uterine wall. Projecting from the thick edge of one side was 
a ragged leaf of thickened peritoneum, about 1 cm. wide. This was in reality 
the stretched scar, and it had ruptured, not along its middle, but along its 
junction with the opposite thick edge. There had been a complete failure 
of muscular union, and the ununited muscle formed the two thick edges. 
The rupture was rapidly closed with a single layer of interrupted sutures of 
No. 3 silk, placed about i cm. apart, and including the whole thickness of the 
uterine wall except the endometrium. The patient made an excellent recovery ; 
for the first week the evening temperature rose to 100° F., but there was no 
other trouble. She was last seen in excellent health on February 1, 1920 ; 
the management of a future pregnancy "will be a problem (but refer to case 
abstract No. 87). 

Case V. —Reg. No. 1917/40655. Caesarean section on February 26, 1917, 
by Mr. Eardley Holland. Primigravida, aged 20 ; admitted with eclampsia, in 
the thirty-sixth week of pregnancy. Had three convulsions before admission, 
was comatose, and the urine, on boiling, was solid with albumin; cervix intact, 
no labour pains, foetal heart heard. Caesarean section under stovaine spinal 
anaesthesia ; uterus opened by anterior median incision, foetus dead, placenta 
posterior. Incision closed with No. 3 interrupted silk sutures, placed about 
i cm. apart, and including the whole thickness of the uterine wall except the 
endometrium ; this layer was covered with a continuous peritoneal suture. 
Convalescence febrile ; temperature ranged between 100° and 102*6° F. for first 
seven days, and lochia was offensive. The abdominal wound healed by 
primary union. 

During her second pregnancy she was a regular attendant at the antenatal 
department. Last period, May 28, 1919; urine never contained albumin, and 
health excellent. She was admitted again on January 17, 1920, with severe 
puerperal sepsis, following premature confinement. Only an imperfect history 
of her confinement and illness could be obtained. Labour was completed in a 
few hours, on January 11, 1920; the placenta was retained, and was removed 
manually, with some difficulty, two hours after the birth of the child, which 
lived only a few hours. The following day she got abdominal pain and 
dyspnoea, and was sent into the hospital. On admission into the septicaemia 
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A post-mortem examination was made, and I am indebted to Professor 
Turnbull for the following notes : General purulent peritonitis, with localized 
abscesses. Fibrous peritoneal adhesions at fundus of uterus, between bladder, 
uterus, and small and large intestines. Pus tracking up right and left sides 
of abdominal cavity. Localized subdiaphragmatic abscess in antero-superior 
surface of the right lobe of the liver, close to the falciform ligament. 
Perforation, 1 cm. in diameter, in wall of small intestine, 240 cm. below the 
duodeno-jejunal flexure. Dense fibrous peritoneal adhesions with pus pockets 
between the lower coils of small intestine and uterus. Diphtheroid inflammation 
with slight scarring of vagina. Dilated cervix uteri admitting two fingers. 
Rounded perforation, 3 cm. by 2 cm., on anterior wall of fundus of uterus. 
Dirty green diphtheroid inflammation of endometrium. Dilatation with 
purulent content in left Fallopian tube. Small amount of pus in right 
Fallopian tube. No thrombi in uterine or ovarian veins. Small empyema 
between right middle and lower lobes and the diaphragm, the result of spread 
of infection from subdiaphragmatic abscess. The pelvic viscera were removed 
en masse , and show the following details (see fig. 3) : Uterine cavity, 7 cm. long, 
4 cm. laterally, and 4 cm. antero-posteriorly. The rupture measures 3 cm. by 
2 cm., with rounded and smooth edges ; the right edge is 15 cm. thick and the 
left 0*5 cm. The edge at the upper angle of the rupture is thin (0’5 cm.), 
where it is continued into the unruptured part of the scar. The unruptured 
part, which can be seen and felt as a thin furrow on the inner surface of the 
anterior wall, measures 1*8 cm. long ; it is not visible on the outer surface, as 
it is covered by adhesions. The scar had, therefore, ruptured in its lower 
two-thirds. There are the remains of many old firm adhesions over the 
anterior surface and fundus of the uterus, one particularly broad and firm, 
one covering the unruptured part of the scar. The left half of the utero-vesical 
pouch of peritoneum is obliterated by dense adhesions between the bladder and 
the uterus ; to the right of the midline it was occupied by an abscess cavity, 
with faecal contents. This abscess communicated w T ith the already-mentioned 
tear or perforation in the small intestine and with the uterine cavity, through 
the rupture. Thus, there had been a utero-intestinal fistula. 

Whether the intestine was injured at the time the rupture occurred, or 
whether the perforation arose subsequently cannot be said for certain. 
I favour the former view. 

A point of special interest in this case is whether the scar ruptured 
spontaneously during labour, or whether it was ruptured during the difficult 
manual removal of the placenta. In the light of other reported cases I am 
inclined to think it ruptured during labour, and that the retention of the 
placenta, as well as the difficulty of its removal, was due to its partial escape 
into the peritoneal cavity. 
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(II) On the JEtiology and Pathology of Ruptured Scars, with 
Analysis of Reported Cases and Critical Review of the 
Literature. 

I have found accounts of ninety-two cases, reported in sufficient 
detail to make them worth collective study, and have made a short 
abstract of the essential facts of each case. These have been got direct 
from the original source, with the very few exceptions where the original 
accounts were not accessible and I had to rely on abstracts made by 
others. I have omitted a few cases to which I found references, but of 
which I could neither get at the original report nor find reliable abstracts. 
It is obvious, too, that many cases have never been published at all; 
speakers in discussions before Societies on the subject of ruptured scars 
often refer to such cases, personal or otherwise. Up to a point, refer¬ 
ences to cases were not hard to find, and I am indebted to other writers 
who have published collections of cases, especially to L. Singer, 
(1909), Albert Wyss (1912), Palmer Findley (1916), and E. Schroeder 
(1916). 

The classical operation dates from 1882, when Sanger and others 
published their improved suture methods. I need hardly state that I 
have not included cases of ruptured scar following the operation of pre- 
suture days : one half of the minority who survived this operation got a 
ruptured scar in the unfortunate event of a future pregnancy. The first 
case in my list, Koblank’s, occurred in 1891, and more than two-thirds 
have been reported since 1910, coinciding with the period when the 
indications for Csesarean section began to be extended. 

In each case abstract the following essential points are noted : Age, 
parity. At Csesarean section: Indication, uterine incision, placental 
site, suture material, recovery afebrile or otherwise. Number of 
Csesarean sections, labours intervening between Csesarean section and 
rupture. At rupture : Interval since Csesarean section, period of preg¬ 
nancy, in labour or not, placental site, peculiarities in symptoms or their 
onset, accidental factors, extent of rupture, treatment, result to mother 
and child. Unfortunately, all cases are not reported in full detail; but, 
amongst the sum of the cases the data are in sufficient number to indi¬ 
cate the chief factors favouring rupture of the scar. The case abstracts 
will be found at the end of the paper, numbered and with their refer¬ 
ences. I have isolated the essential points of these ninety-two reported 
cases, and of my own five, in the following summary, so that the extent 
to which each one occurs can be conveniently noted, and its individual 
importance estimated. 
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Parity. 

Rupture occurred in the second pregnancy ... 

in 54 

cases 

„ „ third 

,, ... ... 

„ 19 

»» 

,, ,, fourth 

,, 

,, 10 

>» 

„ ,, fifth 

,, 

,, 6 

tt 

„ „ sixth 

,, ... ... 

»» 3 

i y 

,, ,, eighth 

, • 

„ 1 

j t 

Number of preceding pregnancies not mentioned 

,, 4 

», 

Indications for Ccesarcan Section. 

Contracted pelvis ... 

in 64 

cases 

Eclampsia 


„ 12 

*, 

“Nephritis" 


,, 1 

i * 

Albuminuria of pregnancy ... 


„ 1 

>» 

Dermoid cyst of ovary 


,, 2 

» t 

Fibromyoma of uterus 


„ 1 

»» 

llasmatoma of vagina and vulva 


„ 1 

* » 

Sacral tumour 


,, 1 

»» 

Stricture of cervix ... 


„ 1 

* ♦ 

Vaginal varices 


,, 1 

i • 

Shoulder presentation 


,, 1 

»» 

Concealed accidental haemorrhage 


,, 1 

>> 

Indication not mentioned ... 


„ 10 

,» 


The Ccesarean Section Incision. 


Anterior median ... ... ... ... ... ... in 54 cases 

Posterior median ... ... ... ... ... ... M 1 ,, 

Transverse fundal ... ... ... ... ... ... 28 ,, 

Anterior median and transverse fundal ... ... ... ,, 1 ,, 

Cervical ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ,, 1 ,, 

Site of incision not mentioned ... ... ... ... ,, 12 ,, 


Relation of Incision to Placental site at Civsarean Section. 


Incision through placental site 
Incision not through placental site 
Placental site not mentioned 


in 10 cases 



Suture Material. 

Catgut 

Silk, often with continuous catgut for the peritoneum 

Reindeer tendon 

Suture material not mentioned 


in 41 cases 
„ 12 .. 

»» 1 »■> 

»» 43 ,f 


Fever or Sepsis during recovery from Ccesarcan Section . 

Recovery febrile, or abdominal or uterine infection ... ... in 51 cases 

Recovery stated to be afebrile ... ... ... ... ,,15 ,, 

No details mentioned ... ... ... ... ... ,, 31 ,, 

Cases with afebrile recovery are ... Nos, 11, 12, 1G, 17, 20, 22, 27, 41, 

42, 43, 58, 81, 82, 84 and 93 
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Interval between Ccesarean Section and Rupture 

Less than one year 
One year ... 

Two years ... 

Three years 
Four years 
Five years... 

Six years ... 

More than six years (including one of eleven and one of twelve).. 
Interval not stated ... 


in 2 
„ 12 
„ 25 
„ 21 
„ 13 
,, 3 
,, 3 
,, 4 

„ 14 


cases 


t* 


f* 




Number of Ccesarean Sections preceding Rupture , 

One 

Two 

Three 

Number not mentioned 


in 88 cases 


„ 6 

„ 2 

„ 1 


»» 


tt 


Number of Labours intervening between Ccesarean Section and Rupture. 

None ... ... ... ... ... ... ... in 85 cases 

One ... ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 8 „ 

Not stated... ... ... ... ... , ... ... ,, 4 ,, 

The numbers of the cases in which an intervening labour is reported are as 
follows : ... ... ... Nos. 17, 19, 30, 40, 43, 59, 64, 96 


Period of Pregnancy at which Rupture Occurred . 


Term 

Near term ... 
months 


7i „ 


7 „ (Nos. 2, 22, 53, 65, 70, 88, 

4, and again at 7 months (No. 34) 

38 weeks ... 


90) 


37 „ . 

36 ,, . 

32 „ (Nos. 77, 95) 

4 4 Early pregnancy ” (No. 15) 

Eleven months, post mature (No. 48) 
Period not stated ... 


in 47 cases 
„ 6 „ 

„ 1 „ 

„ 10 „ 

„ 1 „ 

„ 8 „ 
n 1 » 

„ 3 „ 

„ 2 „ 

„ 4 „ 

„ 2 „ 

„ 1 „ 

„ 1 „ 

» 10 „ 


Whether Rupture occurred during Labour or during Pregnancy before 
the onset of Labour . 


In labour ... 

In labour, early in first stage 

During pregnancy, before the onset of labour ... 

No details given 


in 19 cases 
»» 29 ,, 

„ 36 „ 

„ 13 „ 


Relation of Placenta to Scar at time of Rupture. 

Placenta implanted over scar 
Placenta not implanted over scar 
Placental site not mentioned 

OB 3 


in 34 cases 

„ 17 
». 46 ,, 
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Accidental Factors likely to have been Exciting Came of Rupture. 


None mentioned 
Nos. 20 and 35, Hydramnios 
,, 3, Twins and hydramnios 

,, 26 and 43, Version 
,, 59 and 61, Induction and version 
,, 88, Accidental haemorrhage 
,, 14, Accident ... 

,, 30, Difficult breech labour 
,, 48, Post mature foetus ... 

,, 55, Foetus excessively large 

,, 65, Placenta praevia, hydrostatic bag 

,, 74, Pituitrin ... 

,, 84, Pituitrin and obstructed breech labour 
,, 97, Manual removal of placenta ... 

,, 19, Long labour, with contracted pelvis ... 


in 80 cases. 


2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


»> 
»» 
»» 
n 


>» 


Extent of Rupture. 

Rupture of entire or almost entire length of scar ... ... in 67 cases 

Rupture of small portion only of scar ... ... ... ,, 22 ,, 

Extent not mentioned k .. ... ... ... ... ,, 8 ,, 

(Small perforation only in Nos. 19, 21, 24, 28, 33, 38, 41, 47, 49, 50, 56, 66, 70, 

71, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 90, 93, 97> 


Treatment of the Rupture. 

Hysterectomy, subtotal 
Vaginal hysterectomy 
Suture, sometimes with excision of edges 
Drainage ... 

Treatment not stated 

Death before operative treatment 


in 56 cases 

.. 2 „ 

„ 26 „ 
a 2 ,, 


Result to Mother. 


Lived 

Died 

Not mentioned 


in 66 cases 
„ 28 „ 

,, 3 ,, 


Result to Child. 


Dead 

Lived 

Not mentioned 


in 69 cases 
.. 21 „ 
u ^ >» 


On the Anatomy of the Uterine Scar. 

(A) Perfectly Healed Scars .—Perfect healing of the uterine incision 
may result in complete muscular regeneration, leaving no trace of scar 
tissue except on the peritoneal surface. Whitridge Williams has studied 
the cicatrix in ten uteri, removed by Caesarean hysterectomy, which had 
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been subjected to Caesarean section upon one or more previous occasions. 
In eight of his specimens (one of which had been subjected to two, and 
another to three previous Caesarean sections) it was difficult to find the 
old cicatrix by examination with the naked eye ; the only indication of 
its existence was the presence of slight vertical depressions upon the 
external and internal surfaces of the uterus. Microscopical examina¬ 
tion revealed the entire absence of scar tissue in the uterine wall, and 
showed the muscle fibres extending across the site of the old incision as 
if it had never existed. It is interesting to note that the convalescence 
from the previous operations had been uncomplicated. In another 
specimen, deep furrows existed on the external and internal surfaces of 
the uterus, the two being separated by a band of tissue 3 mm. thick, in 
contrast to the adjacent uterine walls which measured 2'5 cm. in 
thickness. The external furrow was covered with peritoneum, and 
the internal was lined with typical decidua; the intervening tissue 
was normal muscle, showing no trace of scar tissue, and differing from 
the normal only by its thinness. The history of this patient was 
that the convalescence had been stormy. Jolly, in his case (abstract 
No. 50), describes perfect muscular regeneration in the unruptured 
part of the scar. 

(B) Thin Scars. —Light is thrown on the causes and anatomy of 
ruptured scars by studying scars that are thin, for it is only thin scars 
that are likely to rupture. A thin scar becomes progressively stretched 
and thinned during pregnancy, owing to the increasing distension of the 
uterus. Thinning of the scar, as found at a repeated Cffisarean section, 
or in a uterus removed for some reason from a patient who has formerly 
had a Caesarean section, is not at all uncommon; every obstetric surgeon 
of experience has encountered it. Harrar, at the New York Lying-in 
Hospital, found that in fifty instances of the repeated operation, in forty- 
two the old scar was either not found at all, or, if found, was solid ; in 
four there was marked attenuation, in two there was partial rupture at 
the location of the old scar, and in two there was complete rupture. 
Van Leu wen collected all cases of repeated operation reported in litera¬ 
ture down to 1903, and found thin scars reported in twenty out of 
117 cases. These figures probably represent cases of extreme thinning 
only; a moderate degree of thinning, or extreme thinning of a small 
portion of the scar is, in my experience, much commoner than this, if 
looked for by palpating the whole length of the scar, after the uterus 
has been emptied, between a finger within and a finger without the 
uterus. By various writers these wide thin scar areas, as found at 
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repeated operations, have been described as “ thin as paper, only 1 
to 2 mm. thick,” and have sometimes been mistaken for the 
bulging amnion herniated through the scar. Sometimes a sub- 
peritoneal haematoma has been observed, an indication of imminent 
rupture. There are, of course, varying degrees of thinning of the 
scar. Sometimes it is extreme, sometimes moderate : sometimes the 
entire length of the scar is affected, sometimes only a part. The only 
case I have found recorded in which the thin scar consisted of normal 
muscle is that of Whitridge Williams, to which I have already referred. 
In all others it was composed of scar tissue, often with a varying pro¬ 
portion of muscle fibres scattered through it. In my own second case 
the unruptured part of the scar consists almost entirely of scar tissue, 
but muscle fibres, singly or in groups, are scattered through it, and have 
even grown right across its whole width. In cases of extreme thinning 
the attenuated scar area consists merely of peritoneum in contact with 
decidua, with a few intervening strands of fibrous tissue. These 
attenuated peritoneo-decidual scars are just the scars liable to rupture 
during pregnancy or labour from a rise of intra-uterine pressure. The 
point of greatest importance about these scars is that the uterine muscle 
has completely failed to unite : the sutures employed to close the incision 
either slough out or cut out, and the muscle surfaces retract, and become 
widely separated. The peritoneum, on the contrary, holds firm. The 
retracted muscle surfaces later become smooth and rounded, and in 
course of time covered by a layer of endometrium, which, in a subsequent 
pregnancy, is converted into decidua. The endometrium grows also 
across the line of the scar beneath the peritoneum, and covers the inner 
surface of the gap. Further thinning of this peritoneo-decidual scar is 
the natural sequence of the distension of the uterus during pregnancy. 
The analogy between such a scar and a defective abdominal scar is 
irresistible ; the one consists of peritoneum and decidua, and the other 
of peritoneum and skin ; in both the muscle is wanting. In some cases 
even peritoneal union has been demonstrated to have failed in parts of 
the scar, and the gaps have been plugged by adherent omentum or 
bowel. Excellent histological studies of thin scars have been published 
by Couvelaire, Offermann, Spalding and others. 

{C) Ruptured Scars .—Good anatomical and histological descriptions 
of the ruptured scar are given in the case abstracts, Nos. 2, 11, 16, 17, 
20, 27, 31, 32, 33, 35, 43, 46, 50, 55, 56, 60, 72, 73, 80, 82 and 84. 
There is no doubt that when the scar has ruptured it has nearly always 
been one of the thin scars I have described in the foregoing section. 
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The peritoneo-decidual scar has gradually been "converted into a widely 
stretched area, during the progressive uterine distension. When this 
thin area ruptures it has usually been noticed that the line of rupture 
does not occur along its middle, but at the sides, near the thick part of 
the uterine wall. A thick, or even a moderately thick scar, whether 
composed of fibrous or muscular tissue or both, does not rupture except 
under extreme provocation, such as obstructed labour. The appearance 
of a ruptured scar, after the uterine contents have escaped, and retraction 
has occurred, is deceptive, and has, in the earlier observed cases, led to 
wrong descriptions and tortuous explanations. The deceptive feature 
is the thickness of the edges of the ruptured area. These edges, as 
already pointed out, consist of the ununited muscle surface covered 
with decidua. After the uterus is emptied and retracted these muscle 
edges become extremely thick—equal in thickness indeed to the rest 
of the uterine wall. Furthermore, these thick edges, since chorion or 
placenta has been separated from off them, are either found oozing 
blood or covered with pieces of blood clot. In fact, their appearance is 
almost exactly as if the whole thickness of the uterine wall had been 
newly torn through, whereas in reality it is only the stretched deciduo- 
peritoneal area that has given way. The true state of affairs is illustrated 
in figs. 1 and 2, where the decidua can be followed from the uterine 
cavity over the ununited muscle edges almost up to the ruptured 
peritoneal coat. In my own fourth case, where I sutured the rupture, 
I believed I was suturing thick recently ruptured surfaces; it is only in 
the light of the experience from my second case, and of cases reported 
in the literature, that I now realize I sutured together the old ununited 
muscle surfaces. 

It is interesting to note that for many years the true significance 
of the decidual covering to the muscle surfaces was missed; it was 
supposed that during pregnancy, decidual cells grew up through the 
scar to the peritoneum, weakening the scar and making it liable to 
rupture (refer to case abstract No. 16). 

Liability of Uterine Incision to yield shortly after Operation. 

It is not often that Caesarean section cases come to post-mortem, 
and it is even rarer for a case to be reopened for haemorrhage or sepsis. 
In such cases it is surprising how often there has been observed a 
yielding of the incision from the loosening or cutting through of the 
sutures. Wyss has made a small collection of these. Scheffzek reports 
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having seen two post-mortems after Caesarean section, in which the 
catgut sutures had become completely unknotted. Boissard reports 
the case of a patient who died from sepsis on the fifth day; four of the 
interrupted catgut sutures had become untied and the incision gaped 
widely, there was intraperitoneal haemorrhage and the uterine cavity 
was filled with blood clot. Cristalli reports a case in which, because of 
severe and persistent haemorrhage following Caesarean'section, subtotal 
hysterectomy was performed; a gap was found in the line of uterine 
incision, which had been sutured with silk. Le Page reports a somewhat 
similar case, in which the uterus had been sutured with catgut. One is 
led to believe that this accident may sometimes happen in cases that 
recover; they would not necessarily pass through a stormy convalescence, 
for such an accident, without sepsis or with only local sepsis, should not 
produce much disturbance. The partially or completely gaping scar 
would quickly be sealed or plugged by omentum. It is quite probable 
that the firm adhesion of omentum to the old scar, so commonly found 
in cases of repeated Caesarean section or subsequent rupture, may 
represent the same protective plug. 

Utero-abdominal Fistula. 

This is not a great rarity, following infection of the uterine ana 
abdominal wounds; it may persist for many months. The uterine scar, 
in such cases, is bound to be extremely defective and liable to rupture 
in the event of subsequent pregnancy. Amongst the case abstracts, 
utero-abdominal fistula will be found noted in Nos. 14, 32, 34, 45 
and 51. Case No. 34 is peculiar: at the fourth month threatened 
abortion resulted in partial rupture of the scar and the formation of 
a utero-abdominal fistula through which a piece of intestine could be 
seen adherent to the scar; at the seventh month a more extensive 
rupture occurred, resulting in death of the patient in spite of operation. 

If, accompanying the fistula, the uterine scar is completely adherent 
to the abdominal wall, subsequent rupture may be entirely extra- 
peritoneal. An interesting example of this is recorded by Noble (not 
placed amongst the list of ruptured scars). A utero-abdominal fistula 
persisted after the first Caesarean section ; another pregnancy soon 
followed and the liquor amnii escaped through the fistula in the 
thirty-third week. The second Caesarean section was performed by 
enlarging the fistulous opening ; the uterine scar was found completely 
adherent to the abdominal wall, and the operation was entirely an 
extraperitoneal one. 
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On the Site of the Uterine Incision and Subsequent Uupt-ure. 

On referring to the summary of reported cases it will be noted that, 
in the eighty-five cases where the site of incision was stated, the 
classical incision was employed fifty-five times, the transverse fundal 
incision twenty-eight times, and the cervical incision only once. There 
is no doubt that the transverse fundal incision, introduced by Fritsch 
in 1897, is specially liable to rupture. Ekstein (abstract No. 50), 
reported the first case of ruptured fundal scar in 1904. The number of 
ruptures after the transverse fundal incision compared with the number 
after the classical operation is relatively very high, considering how 
late it was introduced, and how relatively few must be the number of 
Csesarean sections in which this incision was employed. Two points 
theoretically favour rupture of transverse fundal scars; one is that most 
of the muscle bundles are cut at right angles, and the incision therefore 
tends to gape widely, favouring imperfect union; the other is that the 
fundus is the part of the uterus which is relatively most distended 
during pregnancy, and, in consequence, a fundal scar will be relatively 
more stretched than the scar of the classical operation. There have 
been comparatively few reports of the successful termination of 
pregnancy and labour after the transverse fundal incision. This 
incision is, in fact, to be avoided because of its liability to rupture. 

The incision that at present holds the best record for immunity 
from rupture is the cervical (by this I mean the transperitoneal or 
extraperitoneal cervical operations, of which, as is well known, there 
are many varieties). All the same, before this incision is lauded 
because of its apparent immunity from rupture, it must be remembered 
that very few cervical Caesarean sections have, up to now, been 
performed, compared to the thousands of classical and trahsverse fundal 
Caesarean sections; it still has to stand the test of time. 

The cervical incision was first employed by Frank in 1906. It was 
at once pointed out by the theorists that the cervical scar would be 
specially prone to rupture; it lay in that part of the uterus most sub¬ 
jected to stretching during labour, and, being placed nearer the 
contaminated area, (i.e., the vulvo-vaginal tract) would therefore be 
more liable to infection. These fears of rupture have not been fulfilled ; 
only one case has been reported (abstract No. 72) and only a small 
number of thin cervical scars have been observed, in spite of the fact 
that many cases of subsequent pregnancy have occurred. There seem 
to be excellent reasons for the sound healing of cervical scars, and for 
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their resistance to rupture. Best is an essential to good union of 
divided muscles ; a state of rest or'immobility is impossible in the body 
of the puerperal uterus, where contractions and relaxations are con¬ 
stantly tending to disturb the apposed surfaces and draw the healing 
muscle fibres apart; all operators are aware of the great lateral tension 
on the sutures, and of the tendency of the incision to gape during a 
strong contraction. On the other hand, the cervical incision is situated 
in a quiet part of the uterus which does not undergo contractions and 
relaxations. In Frank’s original operation he incised the cervix trans¬ 
versely ; this has now been generally replaced by a longitudinal incision. 
Mechanically, the stretching and rupture of the tranverse scar would 
seem more likely, because its line lies at right angles to the direction of 
the chief pull of the uterine muscle fibres; whereas the longitudinal 
scar lies in the line of the pull, and its edges have scarcely any tendency 
to be drawn apart. 

As regards the reported case of rupture of a cervical scar, (abstract 
No. 72) it is only fair to state that at the Caesarean section the cervical 
incision had to be prolonged for a short distance upwards into the body 
of the uterus in order to give more room for the foetus, and it is quite 
possible that the rupture started in this part of the scar. 

Some reports on thinning of the cervical scar are the following : 
Traugott reports a case where the first Caesarean section was a Frank’s 
cervical one, done for contracted pelvis. The next pregnancy was a 
placenta praevia, in the eighth month, with natural delivery; the third 
time, at term, another cervical Caesarean section was done. The cervical 
wall, in the region of the old incision, was thinned out to a membrane 
1 mm. thick, and was on the point of rupturing. The first Caesarean 
section was an infected one, and the recovery was septic. Sellheim 
(see under Traugott), out of five cases with later pregnancy, saw the 
same thinning in one of them. Bumm (see under Traugott, and Jolly) 
had done second operations in three cases ; in two the scar was sound, 
in the third the scar was so stretched and thin that he thought at first 
it was distended bladder; in reality it was the scar bulged by the 
liquor amnii. 

Beports of cases of cervical Caesarean section with subsequent 
pregnancy, terminating either by repeated operation or natural delivery, 
are given by Hartmann, Lichtenstein, Litschkuss, Bohrbach and 
Scheffzek, amongst others. Hartmann reports twelve cases, three of 
which were delivered by the natural passages, and nine by repeated 
operation; in none was there rupture or thinning of the scar. Lichtenstein 
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reports two cases of subsequent delivery after the extraperitoneal 
operation, one by repeated operation, and the other by the natural 
delivery of twins; no complications were noted. Eohrbach followed 
up thirty-eight cases of cervical Caesarean section, and found three 
subsequent deliveries: one normal full time labour and two repeated 
operations. Scheffzek reports ten cases of pregnancy subsequent to 
extraperitoneal Caesarean section: five with repeated operation, and five 
with delivery by the natural passages. 

The above are only a few of the published lists of pregnancies sub¬ 
sequent to cervical Caesarean section, but the numbers are still so small, 
so that it is hardly justifiable to draw conclusions. I believe I am right 
in stating that up to the present time no further case of rupture of the 
cervical scar has been reported. The operation is certainly gaining 
favour, especially in America; British and French obstetric surgeons are 
still shy of it. The low mortality reported by exponents of cervical 
Caesarean section is remarkable compared to that of the classical 
operation : For the transperitoneal operation up to 1914, Hofmeier re¬ 
ports forty-five cases, with one death; Baisch reports nineteen cases, 
without a death; Frank reports 130 cases with two deaths; giving a 
total of 194 operations with three deaths. Half of these were suspect 
and infected cases. For the extraperitoneal operation, Kiistner had 110 
cases without a death, of which again half were suspect or infected. 
The grand total comes to 304 cervical operations, with three deaths— 
a very remarkable figure, especially as a large number of the patients 
was infected. 

Although the consideration of scars resulting from vaginal hys¬ 
terotomy (so-called vaginal Caesarean section) does not belong to the 
subject of rupture of the Caesarean section scar proper, it is interesting 
to consider the possibility of their rupture in a subsequent pregnancy or 
labour, since in both vaginal hysterotomy and cervical Caesarean section 
the incisions lie in much the same part of the uterus. The behaviour 
of these scars in subsequent labour has been investigated by Olow ; he 
reports seventeen cases, mostly performed for eclampsia; in none of 
them was thinning or ruptdre of the scar observed. Engstrom reports 
a case of rupture of the lower uterine segment six years after vaginal 
hysterotomy for vesicular mole. The case was one of obstructed labour 
from pelvic contraction, and the retraction ring reached almost to the 
umbilicus. The site of rupture corresponded to the line of the scar; 
but the case is hardly a fair one, as rupture would have probably 
occurred in any case, former operation or no. An example of rupture 
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of the scar of a deep cervical incision (made for placenta praevia) in 
a subsequent labour is reported by Labhardt. I have not found any 
reference to vaginal hysterotomy scars beyond these few. 


The Influence of Implantation of the Placenta over the Scar. 

The relation of the placenta to the scar at the time of rupture was 
noted in fifty-one of the ninety-seven cases ; in thirty-four cases it was 
implanted over the scar, and in seventeen it was not. From this it may 
be assumed that the implantation of the placenta has at all events a 
share in predisposing the scar to rupture, but far too great importance 
has in the past been attached to this point. That the placenta cannot 
be the direct cause of rupture is obvious enough, for, on the one hand, 
the placenta is very often not over the scar in cases of rupture, and on 
the other, in cases of repeated Caesarean section it is often found over 
the spar without any harmful effect. The idea that implantation of the 
placenta over the scar was the cause of rupture came very early into the 
field. It was known that rupture of the pregnant tube was caused by 
the eroding action of the villi, and that in certain cases of placenta 
praevia the lower uterine segment was appreciably weakened and more 
liable to traumatic rupture. An analogy between these two and scar 
rupture was tempting; but there is no histological evidence to show that 
chorionic villi invade the scar tissue any more than they do normal 
uterine tissue. It has also been suggested that when at the original 
Caesarean section the incision is over the placental site perfect healing is 
interfered with;.there is no histological evidence for this. Amongst 
the ninety-seven cases of ruptured scar the relation of the incision to 
the placental site of the original Caesarean section is only mentioned in 
sixteen cases, in ten of which the incision was over the placental site. 
Nothing can be inferred from these figures; it must be remembered 
that when the operator encounters the placenta in his incision he may 
state the fact in his records, but that he is much less likely to state the 
negative fact. A large number of uteri which bear Caesarean section 
incisions, removed subsequently by hysterectomy, and where the full 
details of the Caesarean section are known, has now been reported (refer 
to Whitridge Williams and Spalding amongst others). No fact has 
been forthcoming to show that the placenta has any influence on the 
healing of Caesarean section incisions, or on the rupture of Caesarean 
section scars by tissue invasion. 

I believe the real reason why implantation of the placenta over a 
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thin scar makes it liable to rupture is the occurrence of retroplacental 
haemorrhage. The first step towards this is a gradual yielding and 
widening of the scar area; there follows a very gradual, and probably 
very slight, separation of the placenta over and adjacent to the scar 
area. The mechanism of this separation is comparable to the separation 
of a placenta prsevia from the lower uterine segment when the cervix 
begins to dilate. Haemorrhage between the scar area and the placenta 
will bring about a sudden rise of pressure sufficient to precipitate rup¬ 
ture. In my own Case II there was beneath the peritoneal scar area a 
well defined subperitoneal haematoma, which had extended laterally, 
stripping the peritoneum off the uterine wall; I do not think this 
occurred entirely after the event. Attention is directed to case abstract 
No. 85, in which there was a well defined blood clot on the maternal 
surface of the placenta, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
haemorrhage between the scar area and the placenta was the direct 
cause of the rupture. 


On the Effect of Sepsis on the Healing of the Uterine Wound. 

Of all the causes of imperfectly healed scars, sepsis is by far the 
most important. Reference to the table shows that the presence or 
absence of raised temperature or of sepsis during recovery from the 
Caesarean section is mentioned in sixty-six cases; in as many as fifty-one 
cases either raised temperature, or definite uterine or abdominal sepsis 
is noted. In only fifteen of the sixty-six is an afebrile recovery noted. 
It is, of course, obvious that infection and suppuration of the uterine 
incision must, of necessity, be followed by imperfect healing. If the 
septic process be severe, the uterine tissues included between the 
sutures will undergo necrosis; the sutures will cut out, the muscular 
walls will retract, and the end result will be a scar which consists of 
little more than peritoneum with a protective layer of omental or other 
adhesions. Even if the sutures do not cut out, the wound will have to 
pass through a stage of granulation tissue, and will result in a broad, 
fibrous scar. If silk be employed, the suppurative process will continue 
until the silk sutures have come away; cases have been recorded in 
which silk sutures were found in the uterine discharges. Of the two 
cases recorded by Wyss, in one silk stitch sinuses persisted for many 
months, and in the other, after a persistence of stitch sinuses, the linen 
thread sutures were removed from the interior of the uterus by curetting. 
If catgut be employed, its absorption will be hastened by sepsis. The 
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point will be raised that in fifteen cases of rupture there was no evidence 
of sepsis in that the convalescence was afebrile. But infection of the 
uterine wound may occur without rise of temperature, or with only a 
very slight one; for example, few will deny that the presence of 
extensive adhesions to the scar at a subsequent operation is evidence 
of sepsis during the healing process, and there must be a good many 
operators who have found these adhesions when the temperature chart 
of the original Caesarean section did not betray any indication of sepsis. 
For example, in 1913 I performed a second operation on a patient on 
whom the first Caesarean section had been performed in 3 902 by the late 
Mr. John Taylor, of Birmingham ; I found extensive adhesions of the 
omentum to the abdominal wall and to the uterine incision, accompanied 
by such a number of enormously distended blood-vessels, that I had to 
eventrate the uterus and incise its posterior wall. After the uterus had 
been emptied, palpation of the old scar showed that it was extremely 
thin in places, and formed a series of deep pits on the inner surface of 
the uterus. I was fortunate enough to obtain complete notes and 
temperature charts of the first operation. The temperature had been 
charted every two hours during the first five days; on the second day 
the highest record was 99*6° F., on the third 99° F., on the fourth 98° F., 
on the fifth 98*4° F. During the following days the only records above 
normal were 99 2° F. on the ninth day, 99*8° F. on the eleventh, and 
99*6° F. on the fourteenth. The abdominal wound healed by primary 
union, and the patient made an exceptionally smooth convalescence. 
Silk was employed to suture the uterus. Here there had clearly been 
infection of the uterine wound, and yet the temperature chart did not 
betray it. If the abstracts of cases with the afebrile recovery be referred 
to it will be noted that the ruptured scar was of the same thin peri- 
toneo-decidual nature, in no way differing from other cases. The point 
is, that although the temperature chart may be a smooth one, infection 
of the uterine wound may occur, sufficient to impair healing. 

In connexion with infection of the uterine wound, I believe that the 
operation of Caesarean section can never be guaranteed as a surgically 
clean one ; for there is a large wound in a mucous cavity in direct com¬ 
munication with, and within a short distance of, a contaminated area 
(the vulvo-vaginal tract). I admit that pathogenic bacteria capable of 
infecting the tissues are seldom present in a normal vagina, unless 
vaginal examinations have been made. This is a point I will not enter 
into any further, as it would have to be very closely argued; but it is 
sufficiently well known that haemolytic streptococci have frequently 
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been found in^the normal puerperium, not only in the vagina, but also 
in the apparently healthy uterus. I have been surprised by the large 
number of Caesarean section cases in which the recovery was febrile; 
in the London Hospital and City of London Maternity Hospital series 
of eighty-four cases, recovery was afebrile in only thirty-eight, or 45 
per cent, (trivial rise of temperature in first forty-eight hours of course 
not counted). I only make this as a general statement, and think it is a 
point which might advantageously be inquired into. 

A study of the type of convalescence from the Caesarean section is 
of the utmost importance in arriving at a decision as to the management 
of future pregnancies. If the convalescence has .been febrile and there 
has been other evidence of sepsis, the scar is probably thin and there is 
risk of rupture. If, on the other hand, convalescence has been afebrile, 
the chance of rupture is a very small one, but it is quite plain that there 
is no absolute guarantee against rupture, since an appreciable number 
of cases of rupture have been reported even after an afebrile con¬ 
valescence. On the other hand, it can be shown that patients whose 
convalescence has been accompanied by even considerable fever can 
successfully deliver themselves on a future occasion by the natural 
passages. 

To sum up, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that infection of 
the uterine wound is, above all others, the essential cause of weak scars. 

On Suture Material and Method of Suture. 

In all the cases under review (except in case abstract No. 13) the 
entire thickness of the uterine wall was sutured either by introducing 
buried layers, or by using deep sutures which passed through the whole 
thickness of the uterine wall except the endometrium. There is no 
need to dwell upon this point, as it may be taken for granted that all 
modern operators take good care to unite the whole thickness of the 
uterine wall. 

Great controversy has raged over the question of the best suture 
material for closing the uterine incision. On looking at the table it will 
be noted that, out of the fifty-three cases in which the suture material used 
for the deep sutures is mentioned, catgut was employed in forty-one, and 
silk in twelve; in most of the cases in which silk was used there was 
also a superficial peritoneal suture, burying the knots of the deep layer. 
It would be false reasoning to conclude from these figures that rupture 
is more liable to occur after catgut than after silk. Before it is 
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justifiable to come to such a conclusion it would be necessary to know 
the relative frequency with which silk and catgut were employed. 
In Great Britain, up to the year 1910, Dr. Amand Routh’s book tells 
us (p. 23) that, of the eighty-one operators who sent him particulars, 
forty-one used silk for the deep sutures, twenty-seven catgut, eight 
silkworm gut, and four linen thread. Since the date of this inquiry, 
amongst those surgeons who have sent me particulars of their cases for 
the period under investigation (1912-18) the use of catgut is far more 
customary than that of silk (see p. 54). From reading modern text¬ 
books and monographs by American and German authors it is apparent 
that catgut is almost universally used in those countries; in France, 
silk is still preferred. There seems to be no doubt that catgut has been 
in the past, and still is, far more commonly employed than silk. 
It is not justifiable therefore to conclude from the figures relating to 
the use of catgut and silk respectively, in cases of ruptured scar, that 
catgut is more blameworthy than silk. 

The suture material can, of course, only be of importance during the 
process of healing, and so long as a slowly absorbable preparation of 
catgut, such as chromic, is used, capable of resisting absorption for 
at least three weeks, there can be no objection to its use so long as the 
wound is healing aseptically. A point that has been emphasized 
is that in the involuting uterus the intracellular enzyme activity is 
considerably raised, and that therefore a protein material, such as catgut 
would be absorbed more quickly than in other tissues; this point is a 
sound one, and is sufficient reason for not employing plain catgut, which 
is quickly absorbable. If the uterine incision becomes infected, the 
process of healing is of course considerably delayed, and the absorp¬ 
tion of catgut hastened ; for this reason I think catgut has serious 
disadvantages. In the case of an infected wound, the muscular edges of 
which are constantly tending to be drawn apart by the retractile power 
of the muscle it is important that the edges should be kept in apposition 
for as long as possible. Here catgut fails, and a less absorbable material 
is far preferable. Since it is, in my opinion, impossible to guarantee 
aseptic healing of the uterine incision, I believe that catgut should 
be avoided. 

Considering now the two types of non-absorbable suture, we have to 
consider silk .or linen thread, and silkworm gut. Theoretically, silk¬ 
worm gut is by far the preferable of the two; it is well known that 
if infection occurs silk encourages the process of suppuration, which 
goes on almost indefinitely, and seldom ceases before the sutures have 
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come away naturally or have been removed. Silk, in an infected 
wound, is an irritant, and an inveterate harbourer of bacteria. On the 
other hand, silkworm gat is an absolutely inert material in the presence 
ot bacteria, and the presence of silkworm gut sutures has little or no 
influence in prolonging the suppurating process. My own opinion is 
strongly in favour of the use of silkworm gut for the deep uterine 
sutures, firstly because it is a non-absorbable material and will hold the 
sides of the uterine incision in place for an indefinite period of time, 
unless, of course, they cut out owing to an extensive necrosis of the 
tissues; secondly, because it is an inert material in the presence of 
bacteria. It is interesting to note that there has been reported no case 
of ruptured scar in which silkworm gut has been employed. It would 
be wrong, of course, from this to jump to a too obvious conclusion; 
the fact may well be explained because silkworm gut is relatively very 
seldom employed in Caesarean sections. 

Another point I consider of great importance in suturing is to wait 
for complete retraction before inserting the sutures : if the wound is 
sutured before retraction is complete, and the muscular walls are thin, 
the result is bound to be a scar thinner than the rest of the uterine 
wall; for the sutures fail to include layers of muscle fibres which during 
complete retraction would have slid inwards and become rearranged, 
adding to the thickness of the sides of the incision. 


Accidental Factors in Causation of Rupture. 

Any circumstance in pregnancy or labour which is likely to strain 
the scar to an exceptional degree may precipitate rupture in a case in 
which, under ordinary circumstances, the scar, though a weak one, 
might have remained intact. Such circumstances in pregnancy are the 
over-distension of the uterus by hydramnios, excessive size of the foetus, 
or twins, a large retroplacental haemorrhage, or the introduction of a 
hydrostatic bag; in labour, prolonged or obstructed labour, internal 
version or the use of pituitrin. In case abstract No. 14 the patient fell 
out of bed and got symptoms suggestive of rupture. It will be noted 
that such accidental factors are recorded in only seventeen of the 
ninety-seven cases. A study of these cases points the moral that 
patients who bear Caesarean section scars should not be allowed long 
labours and that the employment of version, bags, or pituitrin and such 
like drugs, is to be avoided. 
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Some Clinical Points. 

Parity, interval between the Caesarean section and rupture, number 
of Caesarean sections preceding rupture, treatment, and result to 
mother and child, require no further comment here. The bare facts are 
sufficient, and will be found in the summary of cases. Other points 
deserve closer consideration. 

Labours intervening between Caesarean Section and Rupture. —In 
eight cases one delivery by the natural passages occurred between the 
two events. Why did the uterus stand the stress of one pregnancy 
and "labour, only to yield to it in the next ? We naturally turn to 
inquire whether any additional stress had been put on the scar beyond 
that of the normal state; whether anything occurred likely to have 
raised the intra-uterine pressure or to have increased the difficulties of 
labour ? In four cases ( see abstracts) we find unusual circumstances ; 
in No. 19, the labour lasted twenty hours and the pelvis was contracted ; 
in No. 30 the placenta was implanted over the scar; in No. 43 delivery 
was by internal version, and in No. 59 labour was induced by a hydro¬ 
static bag for toxaemia of pregnancy. In the other four there was no 
abnormality of pregnancy or labour ; it is unwise, therefore, to indulge 
in any false sense of security merely because a patient has already 
delivered herself by the natural passages. 

Period of Pregnancy at which Rupture occurred. —In seventy out 
of the eighty-spven cases in which the period is stated, the scar ruptured 
at full term or within a month of it. In Case 15 (full details in the 
abstract) either the scar had ruptured at a very early period of 
pregnancy, or, what is much more likely, the original Caesarean section 
incision had always remained open from imperfect healing, and was 
sealed by adhesions only ; the ovum had developed partly in the uterus 
and partly in the abdominal cavity. The foetus lay in an intraperitoneal 
gestation sac—a case of secondary abdominal pregnancy, In Case 34, 
a partial rupture occurred in the fourth month, which was completed 
at the seventh. Of the cases where rupture occurred in the seventh 
month ( see summary), in only two was there any explanation for such 
early rupture ; in No. 65, a bag was inserted for placenta prsevia, and 
in No. 70 the placenta was implanted over the scar. Circumstances 
which should favour early rupture are implantation of the placenta over 
the scar and retroplacental haemorrhage, hydramnios, and operative 
manipulation ; also excessive thinness of the scar, especially where there 
are gaps in the line of the scar merely closed by omental adhesions. 
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In No. 48 the foetus was post-mature and very large, and rupture was 
postponed until the eleventh month. 

Moment of Rupture: during Pregnancy or during Labour. —It will 
be observed from the summary that in the eighty-four cases in which 
this point is stated, rupture occurred during labour in forty-eight and 
before the onset of labour in thirty-six. Of the former, rupture 
occurred early in the first stage in twenty-nine. This aspect of the 
subject is plain enough; a scar is much more strained during uterine 
contractions than during the quiescent period of pregnancy, and if 
labour be allowed to continue for a long time, especially if obstructed, 
the scar is subjected to an unwarrantable strain. A point worth bearing 
in mind is that for many patients who go into labour subsequently to a 
Caesarean section, the labour is for all intents and purposes a primiparous 
one. At all events, a patient who has had labours previous to the 
operation is less likely to strain her scar and get a rupture than a 
patient whose operation was done when she was a primigravida. Other 
circumstances which obviously favour rupture during pregnancy and 
before the onset of labour pains are overdistension of the uterus 
and implantation of the placenta over the scar with retroplacental 
haemorrhage; only a few examples of such will be found amongst the 
thirty-six reported cases, and it must be assumed that thin scars often 
yield under the influence of the normal intra-uterine pressure. A 
sinister feature of rupture of Caesarean section scars is that the 
accident may occur during pregnancy, and from the seventh month 
onwards. This makes it difficult for us, however forewarned by our 
knowledge of the risk run by the patient, to protect her completely 
from the consequences; we cannot very well keep her under close 
observation in a hospital or nursing-home from the seventh month 
onwards, ready to operate at the first sign or symptom. 

Cases with Absence of, or with very Slight, Symptoms. —All are 
familiar with the usual signs of rupture of the uterus: sudden pain, 
collapse, signs of intraperitoneal bleeding, cessation of labour pains and 
the distinctive feeling of the foetus and retracted uterus. The point 
about these cases of ruptured scar is that the signs and symptoms are 
often extremely slight and are not seldom absent altogether. The 
explanation is not far to seek; instead of the whole thickness of the 
uterine wall being torn through, only a membranous and avascular scar 
has yielded; instead of sudden rupture being determined by powerful 
and prolonged uterine action in an exhausted patient, the rupture 
often occurs quietly and gradually during pregnancy or the early stage 

N—OB 4 
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of labour. The membranous scar yields at one point, a small bag of 
membrane bulges through, and the patient goes into labour, as it were, 
through a gradually yielding scar until the ovum is born into the peri¬ 
toneal cavity. The severity of the symptoms is naturally dependent on 
the position of the placenta. If the placenta is implanted over the 
scar haemorrhage is likely to be very severe; if the placenta is well 
away from the scar, it separates and is expelled into the peritoneal 
cavity with very little more haemorrhage than occurs after a normal 
third stage of labour. In cases in which the rupture is partial and the 
ovum is still in the uterus, acute symptoms are obviously not to be 
expected. In some cases a partial rupture, sometimes only a small 
perforation, has been quite unexpectedly discovered at a repeated 
Caesarean section (see case abstracts Nos. 28, 33 and 56). If the 
placenta is over the scar, even a small perforation may he accompanied 
by considerable intraperitoneal haemorrhage, as in case abstract No. 93. 
Apart from the type of rupture (i.e., whether complete or a mere 
perforation) the abstracts contain six cases where symptoms were absent 
(case abstracts Nos. 15, 24, 27, 40, 66 and 81) and fourteen in which 
they were slight (case abstracts Nos. 12, 14, 21, 22, 33, 35, 52, 56, 64, 
79, 80, 83, 86 and 91). Three cases of complete rupture, accompanied 
by escape of the foetus and placenta into the peritoneal cavity, with 
extremely slight and misleading symptoms may be quoted as examples. 
In Case No. 12 the absence of symptoms caused a mistake in diagnosis; 
there was no collapse, only a slight alteration in pulse tension and rate, 
and slight abdominal pain and tenderness. In Case No. 64 the only 
symptoms were a slight indefinite bearing-down pain and a feeling of 
weight in the lower abdomen, worse on standing. In Case No. 91 
there was no intraperitoneal haemorrhage or shock; there was diffuse 
abdominal pain for a few days, after which the patient was com¬ 
paratively comfortable, walking about with little inconvenience. 

On the Frequency of Rupture. 

Upon this all-important point we possess, up to the present, no 
reliable information. A statement is often found that rupture of the 
scar follows Caesarean section in 2 per cent, of cases. It has been of 
great interest to follow this tradition to its source; it was introduced 
by Couvelaire, quoting van Leuwen. I cannot get at van Leuwen’s 
thesis (a Dutch one), and the summary he has published 1 is very con¬ 
fusing. To begin with, his method of estimating the percentage of 

1 Annales de Oyn. et d'Obst October, 1904. 
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raptures was fallacious ; he collected from literature all reports of cases 
o! pregnancy following Caesarean section, including chiefly cases of 
repeated operation and ruptured scar. By comparing cases of rupture 
with cases of pregnancy that did not rupture, he calculated the per¬ 
centage frequency of rupture. Quite apart from the faulty method, 
the conclusions that have been drawn from his figures are inaccurate 
and confusing, as will be obvious to anyone who cares to read his 
published summary. 

Harrar, reviewing the records of fifty repeated operations at the 
New York Lying-in Hospital, found two partial and two complete 
ruptures of the scar. Spalding states that, of forty patients who had 
Caesarean section in his clinic or in his private practice, only one patient, 
to his knowledge, had had spontaneous labour later. This patient, 
after one spontaneous labour, got rupture of the scar in her next 
pregnancy (case abstract No. 64). Olshausen, in discussing Priissmann’s 
case (No. 16), said it was the only rupture out of at least 120 cases at 
his clinic. Jolly refers to his case (No. 50) as the third during the last 
thirty years at Olshausen’s clinic. Asa B. Davis states that he had had 
only nine ruptured scars out of the 360 Caesarean sections he had done 
(? personally). These figures, interesting as they may be, throw no 
light whatever on the frequency of ruptured Caesarean section scars. 

There is only one way of estimating this, by getting the subsequent 
obstetric history of a large number of Caesarean section patieuts, and 
this forms the subject of Part III. 

(Ill) The Besults op a Pollow-up Inquiry into the Subsequent 
History op a Series op Caesarean Section Patients 
OPERATED ON BETWEEN 1912 AND 1918. 

I wish first to draw attention to an elementary point which is often 
overlooked in referring to the frequency of rupture of the scar. The 
number of cases of ruptured scar compared to the total number of cases 
of Caesarean section does not give the required information, for many 
Caesarean section patients never have a subsequent pregnancy. It is 
necessary to know the number of cases of ruptured scar compared to the 
number of cases of subsequent pregnancy that advanced to, or near to, 
fall term (i.e., delivered by natural passages or by repeated Caesarean 
section ; abortions not reckoned). There is only one way of finding out 
the frequency of ruptured scar; it is to get the subsequent obstetric 
history of a large number of Caesarean section patients, over a definite 
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period of years. I was, of course, especially concerned about the five 
cases of rupture at the London Hospital, and was anxious to find out 
what proportion these cases bore to the number of our Caesarean section 
patients who subsequently became pregnant. This meant a follow-up 
inquiry. The difficulty was to decide how far back to go in selecting a 
year for the beginning of the period of inquiry. It was useless to go 
too far back, as there would be a small chance of getting hold of 
patients who had their operation at too remote a date, in a class that 
changes its abode so often. I decided on the period 1912 to 1918. 
The results of this inquiry would give the frequency of ruptures at 
the London Hospital, but it would not give a reliable figure for the 
percentage of ruptures in general, for the London Hospital cases were 
only a small sample selected from the mass of cases throughout the 
country. Further, it was a special sample, in that it contained, without 
a shadow of doubt, a high proportion of cases of ruptured scar. A much 
larger and more mixed sample was necessary. So, to begin with, 

I decided to add to the London Hospital cases the cases from the City 
of London Maternity Hospital, taken over the same period; in the 
latter hospital there had been no case of ruptured scar. (The operations 
were performed by myself and my past and present colleagues at 
these two hospitals, viz.: Drs. Bussell Andrews, Comyns Berkeley, 
H. Williamson, the late Drummond Maxwell, Abernethy Willett, 
John Barris, Gordon Luker and Gordon Ley.) These combined 
figures work out as follows:— 

Total number of Caesarean sections (excluding fatal cases, sterilized cases, 
and cases of repeated Caesarean section where the first operation was 
performed prior to 1912) 

Number of patients who were followed up 
Number in whom no subsequent pregnancy occurred 
Number who subsequently became pregnant ... 

Results of pregnancies :— 

Delivery by natural passages ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Repeated Caesarean section ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Abortion ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Pregnant now ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Rupture of the scar ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

These figures are depressing in the extreme; they show that five 
pregnancies out of thirty (i.e., after deducting abortions and patients in 
the early months of pregnancy), or 16 per cent, resulted in rupture 
of the scar, and that there were half as many ruptures as deliveries by 
the natural passages. They further showed an unexpected degree of 
sterility following the operation. 
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Leaving now the main line of argument for a moment, I will refer 
to an objection which can be raised against these figures ; it is that the 
follow-up failed in 25 per cent, of the patients, and that some of these 
patients may have become pregnant, and may have got ruptured scars, 
or have had spontaneous deliveries, or what not. My own conviction 
is that these patients either did not become pregnant or had early 
abortions. If they had been expecting confinements they would almost 
certainly have sought the advice of their hospital, except in the few cases 
where they had left London. If all the patients had been successfully 
followed up the only result would have been the recording of a still 
higher percentage of sterility. 

To return to the main argument, it was essential to take a much 
larger sample of cases than that taken from the London and City of 
London Maternity Hospitals if the figures were to be statistically 
reliable. As it seemed of such immense importance to get at the truth, 
I decided to try and get the results of Caesarean sections done through¬ 
out the country during the same period. I, therefore, wrote to many 
obstetric surgeons in active hospital practice, asking them to collaborate 
with me in a collective investigation. This investigation has been a. 
complete success, in that we are in possession of the subsequent 
obstetric history of 1,103 cases of Caesarean section (including the 
London Hospital and City of London Maternity Hospital cases already 
referred to) performed between the years 1912 and 1918, inclusive. 

Result of the Collective Investigation. 

In Table I are displayed the number of cases and their sources, 
together with the number followed up, the number that subsequently 
became pregnant, and the mode of termination of the pregnancies. 
The suture material, as used in the total number of Caesarean sections, 
is also shown. The table may be summarized as follows:— 

Total number of Caesarean section patients (excluding fatal and sterilized 
cases, and cases of repeated Caesarean section where the first opera¬ 
tion was performed prior to 1912) ... ... ... ... 1,605 

Number followed up /.. ... ... ... ... ... 1,103 

Number in whom no subsequent pregnancy occurred ... ... .. 616 

Number who subsequently became pregnant ... ... ... ... 487 


Results of pregnancies 

Delivery by natural passages ... ... ... ... 78 

Repeated Caesarean section ... ... ... ... ... 352 

Abortion ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 47 

Pregnant now ... ... ... ... ... ... 86 

Rupture of scar ... ... ... ... ... 18 
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(The discrepancy her.ween the. number of pregnancies and' the 
n o.mjbe.r of patients p¥ega»t*i is, of eptirsev?Sbjaunt.ed for 

•by fhe fact that : ^ine'patifiQte hehttnae pre^iiant tapfi? 'thso once.) 

'Ji good TOany ioterestiog points cohld be worked pot froth the lists 
of pasea 1 have had seat, trie ; for example, the sterility rate that fallows 
tiissiUrean section. But here I intend only to work out two, viz.* the 
frequency of rupture and the suture material (The publication in full 
of the lists of cases "will give anyone who so wishes the opportunity of 
working,oht othisir points, pr fpi! checking my cnvn results.) 

•: ’ , . . The Frequeftt-it :*\f finpiutf- 

Out tif ;4he 4»%7 patients who became pregnant, eighteen, (or $‘f> per 
cent ) got -ruptured scars. This figure; does not represent the trite 
frequency of rupture -; it is necessary to know the frequency of rupture 
amongst the pregnancies that went to, or near to. term and were 
therefore liable to ruptured scars 
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Adding together the repeated Caesarean sections, the deliveries by 
the natural passages and the ruptured scars, we find they come to 448. 
The true frequency of rupture is eighteen in 448, or 4 per cent. 
It is also interesting to note that the proportion of ruptured scars to 
successful deliveries by the natural passages is 18 to 74, or 1 to 4'3. 


The Suture Material. 

Out of 1,089 Caesarean sections in which the suture material is 
noted (see Table I), in 731 catgut was used, in 288 silk, and in seventy 
silkworm gut. In a few cases, combined deep sutures of catgut and 
silk or silkworm gut were used; these have not been reckoned. 
The frequency with which these suture materials were used in general 
works out at 67 per cent, catgut, 26 per cent, silk, and 6 per cent, 
silkworm gut (incidence of catgut to silk equals 1 in 2£). 

In the cases of ruptured scar, catgut was used in fifteen cases, silk 
in two, and in one case there is no record of the suture material. In no 
case was silkworm gut used. The frequency with which the suture 
materials was used in cases of ruptured scar, works out at 88 per cent, 
catgut, 12 per cent, silk, 0 per cent, silkworm gut (incidence of catgut 
to silk equals 1 in 7). The number of silkworm gut cases is, of course, 
too small to draw conclusions from. It is thus apparent that the in¬ 
cidence of catgut to silk in cases of ruptured scar is nearly three 
times its incidence in Caesarean section in general. From this it might 
be inferred that scars are nearly three times as liable to rupture after 
the use of catgut as after the use of silk. 

But to this conclusion a reasonable objection may be raised; it may 
be urged that perhaps very few cases of pregnancy followed the use of 
silk compared to the number that followed catgut. For example, if 
only ten or twenty cases of advanced pregnancy, or labour, occurred 
amongst the silk cases, silk would come badly out of the ordeal, with 
two ruptures to its credit. This objection can quite easily be met and 
overcome. It is necessary to find out the proportion of ruptures to 
advanced pregnancies amongst the silk cases, and compare it to the 
proportion of ruptures to advanced pregnancies amongst the catgut 
cases. This information is set out in the following table:— 



Repeated 
Oasarem section 

Delivery by 
Natural passages 

Rupture 

Total 

Catgut... 

237 

49 

15 

301 

Silk ... 

72 

19 

2 

93 

Silkworm gut 

15 

6 

0 

21 
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This shows that fifteen ruptures occurred in 301 cases of advanced 
pregnancy (i.e., repeated Caesarean section, plus delivery by the natural 
passages plus rupture) after the use of catgut, a proportion of 1 in 20 ; 
and that two ruptures occurred in ninety-one cases after the use of 
silk, a proportion of 1 in 46'5. That is, about 2 per cent, of the silk 
cases, and 5 per cent, of the catgut cases were followed by rupture in 
subsequent pregnancy. 

The liability to rupture after catgut is, therefore, nearly two and a 
half times the liability after silk. 

Put in another way, if silk had been used instead of catgut in the 
above 301 catgut cases, and rupture had occurred in the same pro¬ 
portion as for the silk cases, there would have been only six ruptures 
instead of fifteen, and the total number of ruptures for all cases would 
have been reduced from seventeen to eight. 

From the facts revealed by these figures, I have no hesitation in 
declaring catgut to be a dangerous suture material for Caesarean section, 
and in asserting that henceforth it should be discarded. 

In conclusion, I wish to tender my most sincere and heartfelt thanks 
to my fellow obstetric surgeons in the British Isles who have so 
generously responded to my call for a collective investigation. The 
collection of these lists has occasioned an immense amount of careful 
work to those who have undertaken the task. It is the utmost gratifica¬ 
tion to me, as I am sure it is to them, that our work has met with 
success, and has revealed so many outstanding facts about a subject 
which is of such great importance to us all. 

Conclusions. 

(1) The frequency of rupture of the Caesarean section scar in 
subsequent pregnancy or labour (abortions excluded) is 4 per cent. 

(2) The cause of ruptured scar is imperfect healing, leading to a thin 
scar in which muscular union has failed, and which consists of little 
more than peritoneum and decidua with a varying amount of intervening 
fibrous tissue. 

(3) All thin scars stretch during pregnancy ; rupture of a thin scar 
may be determined solely by the intra-uterine tension of normal preg¬ 
nancy, or by the uterine contractions of normal labour; or it may be 
favoured by various accidental factors, of which the chief is insertion of 
the placenta over the scar, with partial separation of the placenta and 
retroplacental haemorrhage. 
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(4) Other accidental factors are over-distension of the uterus, pro¬ 
longed or obstructed labour, operative interference, such as internal 
version, the insertion of hydrostatic bags, and the administration of 
such drugs as pituitrin. 

(5) In the reported cases rupture occurred almost as often during 
pregnancy as during labour (in proportion of three to four) ; and 
many cases have been reported as early as the seventh month of 
pregnancy. 

(6) The chief cause of imperfect healing is infection of the uterine 
wound ; other causes are imperfect methods of suture and the employ¬ 
ment of unsuitable suture material. 

(7) As regards the suture material, catgut should not be used, for 
the liability to rupture after catgut is two and a half times the liability 
after silk. For theoretical reasons silkworm gut is the most suitable 
material. 

(8) As regards the incision, the scar of the transverse fundal incision 
is especially liable to rupture. Only one case has so far been reported 
of rupture of the scar of the cervical incision. 
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ABSTRACTS OF REPORTED CASES OF RUPTURE OF THE 
CiESAREAN SECTION SCAR. 

(1) Koblank, 1891. Reported by Hofmeier in Berlin him. Wochenschr ., 
1905, xlii, p. 835. 6-para. Caesarean section, in 1887, at fifth labour, for 
contracted pelvis; anterior median incision; sutured with deep interrupted 
silk, and buried and superficial catgut. Febrile convalescence. Rupture of scar 
occurred in sixth labour at term, in 1891. Foetus and placenta, with intact 
membranes, lay free in peritoneal cavity : much intraperitoneal haemorrhage. 
Foetus dead. Laparotomy, edges of rent excised, and rent sutured. Recovery. 
Scar ruptured throughout its whole length. 

(2) Guillaume. Zentralbl. f. Geb. u. Gyn., 1895, p. 1286. Aged 26, 
2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean section, 1893, anterior median 
incision, sutured in layers, suture material not stated, febrile recovery. 
(2) Rupture of scar, 1896, in seventh month, not in labour; laparotomy, foetus 
and placenta, with intact membranes, free in peritoneal cavity. Subtotal 
hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. Rupture of whole scar, decidua 
extending to peritoneum. Guillaume refers to two similar unreported cases. 

(3) Woyer. Monatsschr. Geb.u.Gyn., 1897. vi. Aged 26, 2-para. Contracted 
pelvis. (1) Caesarean section, February 21, 1893, anterior median incision, 
placenta beneath incision, sutured with deep interrupted silk and interrupted 
silk for peritoneum, febrile recovery. (2) Rupture of the scar, March 15, 1896, 
early in labour at full term, hydramnios ; laparotomy, twins removed from 
abdominal cavity. Subtotal hysterectomy, death. Foetuses dead. Rupture of 
whole scar; failure of muscular union. 
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(4) Gababin. Trans. Obstet. Soc. Lond., 1900, xlii, p. 243, mentioned by 
Horrocks in discussion on Targett’s case. After a Ceesarean section, steriliza¬ 
tion was attempted by ligaturing the Fallopian tubes. In spite of this she 
became pregnant; the uterus ruptured along the line of the incision when near 
full term; foetus and placenta in peritoneal cavity. Hysterectomy, recovery. 
Foetus dead. 

(5) Targett. Trans. Obstet . Soc. Lond., 1900, xlii. The patient had had 
a Caesarean section two-and-a-half years previously for impacted shoulder 
presentation. Readmitted to hospital in a state of severe collapse. Foetus 
and placenta found free in the peritoneal cavity ; large rupture in anterior wall 
of uterus along scar of previous operation* Hysterectomy ; patient recovered. 
Foetus dead. 

(6) Schneider. Deutsch. med. Woch. Vereinsbeilage , 1900, xxvi, p. 179. 
No details. The case was recounted of a patient who got rupture of a 
Caesarean section scar (anterior median incision) during pregnancy. Placenta 
inserted over scar, and it was suggested that perhaps some of the sutures had 
not been passed deep enough. 

(7) Everke. Monatsschr. f. Geb. u. Gyn., 1901, xiv. 3-para. Contracted 
pelvis. (1) Difficult labour, dead birth. (2) Caesarean section, 1897; anterior 
median incision sutured with deep interrupted silk and continuous peritoneal 
silk. (3) Rupture of scar, 1901, at term. Subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. 
Foetus dead. Placenta implanted over scar. 

(8) Bauby and GlLLES. Toulouse mid., No. 21, November 1903, p. 243. 
Aged 27, 3-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) 1899, craniotomy. (2) Caesarean section, 
1901; anterior median incision, sutured with silk; recovery with suppuration 
in abdominal wound. (3) Rupture of scar, August 2, 1903, near term ; 
laparotomy, foetus and placenta, as intact ovum, removed from peritoneal 
cavity. Subtotal hysterectomy, death. Foetus dead. Rupture of the whole 
scar. 

(9) Futh. Zentralbl. f. Gyn ., 1903, xxvii, p. 257. Aged 26, 2-para. 
(1) Caesarean section, March, 1900, for obstructing dermoid cyst, in labour at 
term ; anterior median incision, febrile recovery. (2) Rupture of scar, August* 
1901, in first stage of labour at term, membranes intact, cervix two fingers ; 
intact ovum in peritoneal cavity. Subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus 
dead. Rupture of entire length of scar. 

(10) Meyer. Zentralbl. f Gyn., 1903, No. 47, abstract only. Aged 26, 
2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean section, 1898; transverse fundal 
incision, sutured with deep and superficial interrupted catgut; febrile recovery ; 
inflammatory pelvic swelling. (2) Rupture of scar, 1902, at term, early in 
labour; laparotomy ; foetus and placenta extracted through rupture; suture of 
rupture, recovery. Child lived. Rupture of whole scar, placenta implanted 
over it. 

(11) Ekstein, E. Zentralbl. /. Gyn., 1904, No. 44, p. 1302. Aged 33. 
4-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) 1899, cranioclasm. (2) 1899, cranioclasm. 
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(3) August 26, 1901: Caesarean section at term, in labour; transverse fundal 
incision ; suture with deep interrupted silk, sero-muscular interrupted catgut, 
and continuous catgut for peritoneum ; recovery without pyrexia; abdominal 
wound healed by first intention. (4) June 7, 1904: Rupture of scar at term, 
not in labour; foetus and placenta free in peritoneal cavity. Subtotal 
hysterectomy, death. Foetus dead. Specimen : Scar ruptured in entire length, 
decidua reached peritoneum at edges of rupture; scar in placental site. 

(12) Munko Kerr. Journ. Obst. and Gyn. of Brit. Emp ., 1904, vi, p. 378. 
4-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) and (2) difficult labours, the last a craniotomy, 
and dead births. (3) Caesarean section, October 28, 1901, in labour at full 
term; transverse fundal incision ; placenta beneath incision; sutured with 
catgut; afebrile convalescence, no signs of sepsis. (4) Rupture of scar, 
January 27, 1904, at thirty seventh week of pregnancy, not in labour; onset of 
symptoms gradual and without collapse; fcetus and placenta, in intact mem¬ 
brane, free in abdominal cavity. Foetus dead. Subtotal hysterectomy. 
Recovery. Entire scar ruptured. 

(13) Ribemont-Dessaignes. Ann de Gyn. % 2nd series, 1904, 1, p. 632, 

2- para. (1) Caesarean section, at term, in labour; contracted pelvis, after 
attempts to deliver with forceps: the uterine incision was imperfectly sutured, 
only the peritoneum being united with catgut; febrile recovery. (2) Rupture of 
scar, at term, early in labour ; laparotomy, foetus and placenta still in uterus ; 
scar ruptured widely enough to allow delivery of the foetus through it; Porro 
operation. Recovery. Child living. 

(14) ScHUTTE. Monatsschr. /. Geb. u. Gyn ., 1904, xx, p. 886. Aged 22, 

3- para. (1) Caesarean section for eclampsia, June 27, 1901, at term, not in 
labour ; anterior median incision ; a utero-abdominal fistula, with adhesion of 
uterus to abdominal wall, formed during the febrile convalescence. (2) Rupture 
of the scar, October, 1902. In eighth month patient fell out of bed; severe 
abdominal pain and vomiting followed, subsiding after three days ; two weeks 
later, laparotomy, removal of a macerated foetus from abdominal cavity, uterus 
well involuted, intestinal adhesions to ruptured scar, sepsis. Drainage only. 
Recovery. 

(15) HERMANN, R. Bull . de VAcademic de Mdd. de Beige , 1904, 4th series, 
xviii, p. 146. Aged 29, 2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean section April 26, 
1901, at term, in labour, membranes ruptured; anterior median incision, 
sutured with catgut. (2) Rupture of scar, May 24, 1904, in labour at term, 
membranes ruptured ; rupture diagnosed because foetus was felt immediately 
beneath skin; no symptoms ; no pain, no collapse, no tenderness, pulse 80; 
laparotomy, much meconium-stained liquor amnii in peritoneal cavity but 
no trace of blood or clot; foetus removed; edges of large rupture in 
anterior wall of uterus thick and covered with adherent foetal membranes 
which were continued into the small uterine cavity and reflected as 
usual over the placenta, which was inserted on the posterior wall. The 
rupture was obviously of long standing: either the uterus had ruptured 
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very early in pregnancy, or the original Caesarean section had remained 
open from imperfect healing, and had been closed by adhesions only. 
The ovum had developed partly in the uterus and partly in the ab¬ 
dominal cavity. The sac of foetal membranes lay in a sort of intraperitoneal 
gestation cavity, formed by adhesions between the sac and the omentum, 
intestine, rectum, bladder and abdominal wall. After removal of foetus, 
placenta and membranes, the abdominal incision was closed, and a drain left 
at lower angle into uterine cavity ; recovery. Foetus dead. 

(16) PRUSSMANN. Zeitsckr. f. Geb . u. Gyn ., 1905, lv. Aged 40, 3-para. 
Contracted pelvis, (l) December 26, 1894, Caesarean section at term ; anterior 
median incision, sutured with catgut; afebrile recovery. (2) September 7, 
1902: Cmsarean section at term, early in first stage of labour, membranes 
ruptured ; uterine scar linear and not puckered; anterior median incision near 
fundus, sutured with deep interrupted catgut in muscle and continuous sero¬ 
muscular catgut; afebrile recovery. In 1904, when two months pregnant, opera¬ 
tion for ventral hernia, at which adhesions between uterus and omentum and 
abdominal wall were found and freed : inspection of the uterine scar showed 
it to be linear. (3) January 2, 1905 : Rupture of uterus, at thirty-eight weeks, 
not in labour; foetus and placenta free in peritoneal cavity; fundal scar 
ruptured in entire length; scar excised and sutured with deep interrupted 
catgut and continuous seromuscular catgut; recovery. Foetus dead. Specimen : 
Edges of rupture uniformly 3 cm. thick and consisted of muscle, but covered 
with a thick layer of decidua extending up to the peritoneum. (There 
seems no doubt that Prussmann misinterpreted his specimen. The decidua- 
covered edges of the rupture were in reality ununited uterine muscle : the true 
scar, through which the rupture occurred, consisted of decidua and peritoneum, 
as in several other cases.—E. H.) 

(17) SCHINK. ZentralbL /. Gyn., 1905, No. 32. Aged 28, 3-para, 
Contracted pelvis, (l) February 16, 1899: Caesarean section at term, 
transverse fundal incision, sutured with two layers, deep and superficial, 
catgut; afebrile recovery. (2) 1900, labour at term, delivery by craniotomy. 
(3) Rupture of scar, July 8, 1902, during labour at term ; laparotomy, foetus 
and placenta, in intact membranes free in abdominal cavity; suture of rupture 
after excision of edges, recovery. Foetus dead. Rupture of whole scar, which 
consisted of peritoneum and decidua; complete failure of muscular union. 
Placenta not in scar. 

(18) Werth. Berlin klin . Wochenschr., 1905, xlii, p. 834. Aged 35, 
3-para. Contracted pelvis, (l) Delivery by version, foetus dead. (2) Caesarean 
section, January 17, 1893, in labour, at term; anterior median incision* 
sutured with one interrupted buried and one continuous superficial layer 
of catgut; slightly febrile convalescence, offensive lochia. (3) Rupture of scar, 
January 21, 1905, at seven and a half months, not in labour; foetus and 
placenta, with intact membranes, free in peritoneal cavity; foetus dead; 
subtotal hysterectomy; recovery. Scar ruptured in entire length ; placenta 
inserted over scar. 
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(19) Wyder. Corves.-Blatt f. schweiz. Acrzte , 1905, xxxv, p. 427. Aged 29, 

4- para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Premature natural labour, dead birth. 
(2) Transverse presentation, dead birth. (3) Caesarean section, 1898, at 
term, after labour had lasted three days, with transverse presentation; 
transverse fundal incision, sutured with silk; febrile recovery and suppuration 
in abdominal wound. (3) Premature labour at seventh month. (4) Rupture 
of scar, October, 1904, at term, in labour twenty hours ; laparotomy, rupture 
3 cm. by 1 cm.; after separation of many adhesions rupture was enlarged and 
dead foetus extracted from uterus ; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Placenta 
not implanted over scar. 

(20) Couvelaire. Ann. de Gyntool et Obsjt ., 1906, p. 73. Aged 27, 
2-para, (l) July 7, 1903 : Caesarean section for contracted pelvis, at term, in 
labour ; anterior median incision ; two layers catgut, ten interrupted sutures 
for whole thickness of uterine wall and superficial seromuscular suture; 
afebrile recovery (“ slight rise of temperature for forty-eight hours only *’). 
(2) December 6, 1905. Severe hydramnios, rupture of uterus, at term, 
at onset of labour; foetus and placenta free in peritoneal cavity ; subtotal 
hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. Specimen : Rupture to side of scar 
through very thin fibro-muscular tissue; almost complete absence of muscle- 
union, so that the abrupt thinning of the uterine wall formed a deep narrow 
cleft of which the stretched scar was the roof; scar in placental site. 

(21) Mabbott. Amer. Journ. Obst., 1906, liv, p. 852. Aged 23, 2-para. 
Contracted pelvis, (l) Caesarean section, August 21, 1902, at term, transverse 
fundal incision, sutured with three layers chromic catgut. (2) Rupture of scar, 
November 4, 1904, at term, after twenty hours of labour in first stage, with 
membranes intact and os two fingers dilated ; symptoms slight, walked into 
ward ; Caesarean section ; foetal membranes protruded through a 7 cm. long 
rent in scar; recovery. Child alive. Incision and rent sutured; placenta 
not inserted over scar. 

(22) Martin, A. Medizin. Klinik , 1906, xiii, p. 324 Aged 26, 2-para. 
(1) Caesarean section, 1903, for eclampsia: transverse fundal incision ; afebrile 
recovery. In 1904, abortion at three months. (2) Rupture of scar, February 1, 
1906, at about seventh month, not in labour; insidious onset, walked into 
hospital, and only symptoms were those of intestinal obstruction ; laparotomy, 
intact ovum in peritoneal cavity; rupture sutured, recovery. Foetus dead. 
Rupture of scar in entire length. 

(23) Paddock. Illinois Med. Journ., 1907, xii, p. 195. Aged 36, 6-para. 
Contracted pelvis, (l) to (4) all difficult labours resulting in three dead births 
and one child that lived a few hours. (5) Caesarean section, in labour at term, 
anterior median incision, uterus sutured with three layers of catgut. (6) Rupture 
of scar at term ; foetus and placenta, with intact membranes, free in peritoneal 
cavity ; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. 

(24) Schneider. Miinch. mcd. Wochenschr., 1907, liv, p. 2038. Aged 25. 

5- para. Contracted pelvis. (1) 1901, craniotomy. (2) 1902, premature 
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labour, dead birth. (3) 1903, craniotomy. (4) September, 1904: Caesarean 
section, anterior median incision. (5) Rupture of scar, November 26, 1906, 
early in labour, no symptoms. During second Caesarean, small perforation 
found in upper third of scar, through which a portion of placenta was 
protruding ; incision through old scar and perforation ; living child extracted; 
uterine incision sutured. Recovery. 

(25) BRODHEAD. Amer . Joum. Obst ., 1908, lvii, p. 650, Aged 35, 6-para. 
(1) to (4) all labours difficult, resulting in dead births. (5) Caesarean section. 
December 31, 1904 ; anterior median incision, sutured in layers of chromicized 
catgut. (6) Rupture of scar, November 26, 1906, at thirty-six weeks ; not in 
labour; foetus and placenta free in abdominal cavity; laparotomy; patient died 
a few minutes after incision was made; rupture at site of old scar. Foetus 
dead. 

(26) FOURNIER. Bull . de la Soci6tt d'obsUtrique de Paris , 1908, ii, p. 162. 
Aged 26, 3-para. Contracted pelvis, (l) Caesarean section in 1903, fundal 
incision. (2) Caesarean section, 1906, fundal incision. (3) Rupture of scar, 
February, 1908: Premature labour at eight months induced by bougies and, 
later, by de Ribes* bag ; after a few labour pains got sudden pain and collapse. 
Separation of placenta and concealed haemorrhage diagnosed. Delivery by 
instrumental and manual dilatation of cervix and version ; hand introduced to 
remove placenta found large rupture in fundus ; vaginal hysterectomy, recovery. 
Foetus dead. 

(27) Hartmann, J. Zeitschr . /. Geb. u. Gyn. t 1908, lxii. Aged 32, 
2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) April 6,1906 : Caesarean section at term, not in 
labour; transverse fundal incision, placenta in line of incision ; utenis sutured 
with five layers of continuous catgut, the first being musculo-decidual and the 
last two seroserous: recovery afebrile; abdominal wound healed by first 
intention. (2) December 29, 1907: Rupture of uterus, at term, in labour for 
five hours, os nearly fully dilated ; dead foetus delivered by forceps; vaginal 
hysterectomy, recovered. Remarkable was the absence of clinical signs and 
symptoms of rupture—no pain, no collapse, no anaemia, pulse always full and 
80 ; after hysterectomy, only one largish clot was found in peritoneal cavity. 
Specimen : Scar ruptured in entire length ; scar, at site of rupture, consisted 
of a thin membrane formed by peritoneum with a few muscle fibres and a layer 
of blood-infiltated decidua beneath ; almost complete failure of muscle union ; 
scar in placental site. 

(28) Meyer. L'Obstttrique, 1908, No. 1-6. Aged 33, 2-para. (l) 
Caesarean section for obstructed labour due to tumour of sacrum; transverse 
fundal incision, sutured with two layers of deep and superficial catgut; febrile 
recovery ,* sacral tumour removed seven years later. (2) Rupture of scar, eight 
years after Caesarean section, near term, not in labour; rupture partial, and 
size of a five-franc piece; Caesarean section performed through scar, followed 
by subtotal hysterectomy ; recovery. Child lived. 
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(29) Lobenstine. Amer. Joum. Obst ., 1909, lviii, p. 670. 3-para. (1) 
Caesarean section, 1904, in labour thirty-six hours, at term ; anterior median 
incision, febrile recovery. (2) Caesarean section in 1906: median incision 
through fundus, uterus sutured in three continuous layers with catgut; recovery 
afebrile. (3) Rupture of uterus, December, 1907, at term, in labour ; laparo¬ 
tomy, foetus and placenta free in abdominal cavity ; supravaginal hysterectomy ; 
recovery. Foetus dead. Uterus ruptured from internal os up to fundus, 
through one of the two previous scars. 

(30) Nacke. Zentralbl.f. Oyn ., 1909, xxxiii, p. 212. Aged 29, 3-para. Con¬ 
tracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean section, 1904, at term, late in labour; transverse 
fundal incision, sutured with two layers. (2) Natural delivery, living child. 
(3) Rupture of scar, July 18, 1908, at term, during labour; breech labour, 
living child delivered without great difficulty ; labour pains ceased after child 
had been born to umbilicus ; two hours after delivery, sudden collapse ; hand 
introduced into uterus, placenta removed, and rupture discovered ; laparotomy ; 
large rupture in fundus, many adhesions to omentum and intestine; rupture 
sutured with catgut, recovery. Rupture of scar in entire length ; placenta 
implanted over scar; edges of rupture thick and smooth. 

(31) Dahlmann. Monatsschr . /. Geb. u. Gyn ., 1910, xxxii. Aged 33, 
2-para, (l) February 8,1903: Caesarean section for obstructing fibromyoma of 
cervix, at term, in first stage of labour; transverse fundal incision; placenta 
not in incision ; uterus sutured with three layers catgut, deep and superficial; 
recovery febrile; inflammatory mass in pelvis; abdominal incision healed 
by first intention. (2) October 31, 1904 : Rupture of uterus, at term, in 
early first stage of labour ; moribund, post-mortem only. Specimen : Scar in 
placental site; adhesions to omentum ; scar wide and thin, composed of decidua 
and peritoneum only, with a little intervening fibrous tissue; complete failure 
of muscle union. 

(32) DAHLMANN. Monatsschr . /. Geb. u. Gyn. t 1910, xxxii. 2-para. (1) 
October 22, 1905: Caesarean section for varices of vagina; transverse fundal 
incision; scar in placental site ; ten deep interrupted sutures for whole uterine 
wall including decidua, continuous silk for peritoneum; suppuration of ab¬ 
dominal wound; operation after three months for closing utero-abdominal 
fistula. (2) December 11, 1907 : Rupture of uterus, at term, not in labour; 
whole intact ovum free in peritoneal cavity; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. 
Foetus dead. Specimen : Rupture of whole scar, which was wide and thin, and 
formed by union of peritoneum to decidua, with a little intervening fibrous 
tissue; complete failure of muscle union ; scar partly in placental site; adhesions 
to omentum. 

(33) Dahlmann. Monatsschr. f. Geb. u. Gyn., 1910, xxxii. Aged 18, 
2-para. (1) February 15, 1905: Caesarean section for contracted pelvis, in 
labour at term ; transverse fundal incision : uterus sutured with three layers of 
catgut, deep and superficial; convalescence febrile. (2) August 21, 1908: 
Rupture of scar found at second Caesarean, at term in early first stage of 
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labour; in middle of wide and thin scar was a rupture the size of a crown 
piece with membranes bulging through; scarcely any bleeding; scar nowhere 
in placental site; adhesions to omentum; scar excised and sutured. The 
partial rupture had given no signs or symptoms, and was unsuspected before 
operation. Recovery. Child alive. 

(34) Richter. Gyn,. Rundschau , 1910. 2-para. (1) Caesarean section : 
Anterior median incision ; no further details of the operation or of its indi¬ 
cation. (2) Rupture of scar several years later. The period of rupture is of 
special interest. In the fourth month, there was threatened abortion ; as 
result of the uterine contraction partial rupture of the scar occurred and a 
utero-abdominal fistula formed, through which a coil of intestine could be seen 
adherent to the scar. In the seventh month further rupture of the scar 
occurred, with injury to the adherent intestine. Laparotomy ; subtotal 
hysterectomy. Death from peritonitis. Placenta inserted over scar. 

(35) SCHEFFZEK. Zeitsch. f. Geb. u. Gyn ., 1910, lxvii, p. 752. Aged 26, 
2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Cassarean section, April 20, 1897, at term, 
early in labour; anterior median incision: febrile recovery; suppuration of 
abdominal wound and bronchitis. (2) Rupture of scar, January 1, 1900, at 
thirty-six weeks, in first stage of labour, hydramnios. Rupture found at second 
Caesarean section ; symptoms not acute ; anemia, tender uterus, vomiting on 
admission to hospital but operation not considered urgent, and postponed for 
twenty-four hours. Intact ovum and much blood in peritoneal cavity. Sub¬ 
total hysterectomy, death next day from secondary haemorrhage. Foetus dead. 
Rupture of scar in entire length; placenta not over scar; scar consisted of 
peritoneum only. 

(36) WEBER. Beitrage z. Geb. u. Gyn., 1910, xv, p. 53. Contracted 

pelvis. Caesarean section, July, 1907: Transverse fundal incision, over 

placenta, sutured with three layers of catgut. Rupture of uterus, Sep¬ 
tember, 1908, early in labour, found at second Caesarean section, which it 
must have anticipated by a few moments, foetus and placenta still in uterus; 
foetus extracted. Total hysterectomy, recovery. Child alive. Rupture of 
whole length of scar; placenta not over scar. 

(37) Cameron, S. J. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med . (Sect. Obst. and Gyn.), 

1911, iv. Two Caesarean sections, anterior median incision, sutured with 
catgut. Rupture of the scar occurred in the eighth month of pregnancy, not in 

labour. Post-mortem only: Intact ovum almost free in peritoneal cavity; 

scar ruptured in entire length ; placenta attached over scar. 

(38) CAMERON, S. J. Proc. Roy'Soc. Med. (Sect., Obst. and Gyn.), 1911, 
iv. Patient with contracted pelvis had a Caesarean section; anterior median 
incision, sutured with catgut. In subsequent pregnancy, second Caesarean 
section was done at onset of labour, three weeks before term. Margins of old 
scar, below peritoneal surface, widely separated by protrusion of membranes for 
a length of 2 in. ; at lower end of this peritoneal bulge was a small rupture, 
through which blood was trickling. Extraction of live child by fundal 
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incision, subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Specimen showed that over a large 
part of the scar peritoneum alone separated the uterine from the abdominal 
cavity. 

(39) CocQ and MARAY. Revue Mens, de Gyn. t d'Obst. et de Pediatrie , 1911, 
No. 5 ; Abstract in Zentralbl . /. Gyn. t 1911, xlviii, p. 1655. 3-para. Con¬ 
tracted pelvis. Two Caesarean sections. (1) Transverse fundal incision. (2) 
Anterior median incision, four years later. (3) Rupture of scar, five years 
after second operation. Death during laparotomy. Large T-shaped 
rupture found, both scars ruptured in entire length. Foetus dead. Placenta 
over scar. 

(40) COULLIE. Ind. Med. Gaz ., June, 1911. Aged 29, 4-para. Con¬ 
tracted pelvis. (1) 1906, premature labour, dead birth. (2) Caesarean section, 
December 2, 1907, after forceps failed. (3) 1909, delivery by podalic version, 
dead birth. (4) Rupture of scar, December 12, 1910; walked into ward and 
said she had started labour four hours before; no collapse, hardly any pain; 
laparotomy; dead foetus and placenta in peritoneal cavity ; hysterectomy, 
death. Scar ruptured in entire length. 

(41) Enqstrom. Mitteilung . aus der gynaek. Klin., 1911, ix, p. 383. 
Aged 27, 2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean section, January 28, 
1906, at term, in labour, anterior median incision ; sutured with four deep fine 
silk sutures and a number of deep catgut sutures; peritoneal layer with 
continuous catgut; afebrile recovery. (2) Rupture of the scar, December 26, 
1908, at term, in first stage of labour, cervix admitting one finger, the second 
Caesarean section was performed; scar covered with adherent omentum ; on 
separating adhesions a rupture was revealed in upper part of thin scar; incision 
and rupture sutured with oatgut and silk; recovery. Child alive. Placenta 
not attached over the scar. 

(42) JEANNIN. L'ObsUtrique , 1911, p. 316. Aged 31, 2-para. Contracted 
pelvis. (1) Caesarean section, August 28, 1909, at term, in labour; anterior 
median incision, sutured with deep interrupted sutures of reindeer tendon and 
interrupted catgut sutures for peritoneum; afebrile recovery. (2) Rupture of 
scar, September 24,1910, at eight and a half months, in labour; cord prolapsed 
and pulseless; rupture occurred just as craniotomy was about to be performed ; 
laparotomy; foetus and placenta in abdominal cavity ; subtotal hysterectomy, 
recovery. Scar ruptured in its whole length ; placenta inserted under the scar 
(or at its edge). 

(43) Schick. Deutscli. med. Wochenschr 1911, xxxvii, p. 1690. 
3-para. (1) Caesarean section, November 18, 1906, not in labour, for 
eclampsia; transverse fundal incision; twin pregnancy; incision sutured 
with two layers silk, interrupted deep and continuous for peritoneum; 
afebrile recovery. (2) Delivery by natural passages, January 28, 1910, 
at term; child delivered by internal version ; manual removal of placenta, 
normal peurperium. (3) Rupture of scar, May 1, 1911, at term, during 
labour, owing to signs of foetal distress at end of first stage of labour; 
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child delivered by internal version ; this was done easily and carefully, as 
possibility of rupturing scar was realized. Soon after delivery, severe haemor¬ 
rhage, controlled by ergotin. Placenta retained, hand introduced discovered 
rupture in fundus. Patient died whilst preparations were being made for 
laparotomy. Post-mortem: Scar ruptured in entire length, placenta inserted 
over scar ; scar little else than peritoneum. 

(44) TJnterberger. Monatsschr . /. Geb . u. Gyn. t 1911, xxxiv, p. 3. 
Aged 22, 2-para. (1) July 16, 1908: Caesarean section for eclampsia; trans¬ 
verse fundal incision; afebrile recovery. (2) Rupture of scar, July 25, 1910, 
near term, not in labour; severe abdominal pain, and signs of internal haemor¬ 
rhage ; delivered by anterior vaginal hysterectomy and perforation of foetal 
head; after delivery hand in uterus discovered rupture; laparotomy. In spite 
of afebrile recovery from Caesarean section there were many firm adhesions 
between small intestine and fundus uteri. Rupture through whole scar. Sub¬ 
total hysterectomy; recovery. 

(45) Vagades. Abstract by Schroder. Monatsschr. /. Geb. u. Gyn. t 1916, 
xliv. Aged 26, 2-para. (1) Caesarean section, for eclampsia ; anterior median 
incision ; febrile recovery with formation of utero-abdominal fistula which 
closed after a few months. (2) Rupture of scar, one year later, at term, after 
forty-eight hours of labour, os size of a five-shilling piece; ergot given; 
laparotomy; intact ovum in peritoneal cavity, very little bleeding; rupture of 
scar in entire length; edges of scar excised and sutured; recovery. Foetus 
dead. Placenta not over scar. 

(46) Fischer, O. Zeitschr . /. Geb. u. Gyn. t 1912, lxx, p. 38. 5-para. 
(1) and (2) Foetal deaths, intra-partum. (3) March, 1904 : Caesarean section, 
transverse fundal incision, placenta not in incision; sutured with two deep 
interrupted silk sutures, not including decidua, and three contiguous layers of 
c&tgut, of which the third was seroserous; sepsis, raised temperature for 
nine days and suppuration in abdominal wound. (4) December, 1905 : 
Caesarean section, scar thin and retracted, firm adhesions to omentum; 
incision through scar, edges freshened before suture with four deep interrupted 
silk sutures and three layers of catgut, decidua not included ; no rise of 
temperature during convalescence. (5) November 17,1911; Rupture of uterus, 
at thirty-six weeks, not in labour; owing to delayed diagnosis was not sent to 
hospital and operated on until November 22, 1911; macerated foetus and 
placenta free in peritoneal cavity; subtotal hysterectomy, death. Specimen; 
Scar ruptured in entire length; scar in placental site; complete failure of 
muscle union ; ruptured part very thin and consisted of peritoneum and 
decidua with a little intervening fibrous tissue: the broad ununited muscle 
surfaces were covered with decidua continuous with that lining the thin 
ruptured part. Scar in placental site. 

(47) HARBAR. Amer . Joum. Obst. t 1912, lxv, p. 808. Aged 35, 8-para. 
Contracted pelvis. (1) to (6) Two spontaneous deliveries with living children, 
one living child, and three dead births with instruments. (7) CaBsarean 
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section, May 15, 1908, at term, in first stage of labour, with ruptured 
men>branes ; anterior median incision ; febrile recovery. (8) Bupture of scar, 
May, 1910 ; second Caesarean section, at term, in first stage of labour, os size 
of florin, membranes intact; rupture 4 cm. long at lower end of scar, through 
which placenta protruded ; rent enlarged, and living child extracted; edges 
excised, sutured ; recovery. 

(48) Harrar. Amer. Joum. Obst. % 1912, lxv, p. 808. Aged 37, 5-para. 
Contracted pelvis. (1) Instrumental, dead birth. (2) Caesarean section, 
August 25, 1905, at term, in labour many hours with attempts at delivery 
with forceps and replacement of prolapsed cord ; anterior median incision; 
placenta beneath incision ; severe sepsis during recovery. (3) Caesarean section, 
November 15, 1907, early in labour. (4) Caesarean section, December 3,1908 : 
Many adhesions, febrile recovery. (5) Bupture of scar, January, 1911; was 
brought up to hospital at end of eleventh lunar month of pregnancy in state of 
collapse, which came on after a few pains; laparotomy; very large dead foetus 
and placenta in abdominal cavity; hysterectomy, death. Examination of 
uterus showed that rupture did not involve a scar, but had taken place between 
two of them, through apparently normal uterine muscle. 

(49) Harrar. Amer. Joum. Obst ., .1912, lxv, p. 808. Aged 25, 3-para. 
Contracted pelvis. (1) High forceps, 1906. (2) Caesarean section, December 23, 
1907, in labour at term, anterior median incision, placenta beneath incision; 
febrile recovery ; purulent discharge from uterus, baby got gonococcal 
ophthalmia. (3) Bupture of scar, January 9, 1909, found at second Caesarean 
section, at term, in first stage of labour, with os size of florin and membranes 
intact; rupture 3 cm. long at lower end of scar, through which membranes 
bulged; scar incised and living child extracted: edges of scar and rupture 
excised and sutured; recovery. 

(50) JOLLY. Zcitschr. f. Gcb. u. Gyn ., 1912, lxxi. Aged 27, 4-para. 
Contracted pelvis. (1) and (2) Dead births. (3) Caesarean section ; anterior 
placenta diagnosed so posterior median incision made ; incision sutured with 
deep interrupted catgut for muscle, and continuous catgut for peritoneum ; 
febrile convalescence. (4) Six months later again pregnant ; rupture of uterus,' 
at term, early in labour. The rupture occurred while patient was being 
prepared for pre-arranged second Caesarean section ; foetus and placenta free in 
peritoneal cavity ; infant alive ; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Specimen : 
Bupture in upper half of scar; in lower half of old incision no trace of scar 
visible, the muscle fibres had completely regenerated; in upper half complete 
failure of muscle union, in the thin scar, decidua lay close to peritoneum with 
a little intervening scar tissue. 

(51) Josephson. Gyn . Rundschau , 1912. Aged 24, 2-para. (1) Caesarean 
section for obstructing dermoid cyst of ovary; anterior median incision; 
recovery febrile ; formation of utero-abdominal fistula. (2) Bupture of scar, 
three years later, at term, collapse and severe symptoms ; laparotomy ; foetus 
and placenta still in uterus; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. 
Bupture of scar in entire length. 
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(52) Ramos. Revue de la Chir. Obst. et Gyn ., January and February, 1912 ; 
abstract in Zeitschr. /. Gyn ., 1913, No. 8. 2-para, (l) Caesarean section for 
eclampsia ; transverse fundal incision sutured with deep interrupted silk; 
febrile recovery and bursting of abdominal wound. (2) Rupture of scar 
one and a half years after Caesarean section, in eighth month of pregnancy, 
not in labour; laparotomy ; foetus and placenta in intact membranes free in 
peritoneal cavity ; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. Shock and 
signs of internal haemorrhage absent. 

(53) Schwartz. Monatsschr. f. Geb. u. Gyn ., 1912, xxxv, p. 651. Aged 30, 
2-para, (l) Caesarean section, December 24, 1907, for eclampsia, in eighth 
month, not in labour; transverse fundal incision, sutured with tfyree layers 
of catgut, interrupted deep and seromuscular, and continuous peritoneal; 
suppuration of abdominal wound. (2) Rupture of scar, July 5, 1911; seven 
months pregnant, not in labour; symptoms of gradual onset during two days, 
eventually collapse, evidently from completion of rupture; laparotomy ; intact 
ovum in peritoneal cavity. Subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. 
Rupture of scar in entire length. 

(54) Varaldo. Ginecologia Moderna , 1912, No. 10 ; abstract in Zentralbl.f. 
Gyn., 1913, xxxvii, p. 1734. Aged 34. Contracted pelvis. One Caesarean 
section, transverse fundal incision. One year later, premature labour induced 
in eighth month. After pains for twenty-four hours, they ceased, but for some 
time no disturbing symptoms. Laparotomy ; intact ovum in peritoneal cavity, 
foetus dead ; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Placenta over scar, which was 
ruptured in entire length; almost complete absence of muscular union. 

(55) Wyss. Beitrage z. Geb. u. Gyn., 1912, xvii, p. 338. Aged 27, 2-para. 
(1) December 12, 1908 : Caesarean section for nephritis and oedema of vulva, 
at term, not in labour; anterior median incision ; uterus sutured with deep 
interrupted silk and continuous silk for peritoneum ; sepsis, abdominal wound 
burst, intestines escaped, resutured, persistence of stitch sinuses for many 
months. (2) June 30, 1910: Rupture of uterus, at thirty-eight weeks, not in 
labour ; foetus and placenta still in uterus; subtotal hysterectomy; recovery. 
Very large foetus, 5,750 grm., dead. Specimen : Perfect muscular union in 
lower half of scar, in upper half complete absence of muscular union. Scar 
consisted of decidua and peritoneum with a few intervening connective tissue 
fibres; scar in placental site; villi in places penetrated deeply into the scar 
tissue beneath the peritoneum ; omentum adherent to ruptured part. 

(56) Wyss. Beitrdge z . Geb. u. Gyn., 1912, xvii, p. 344. * Aged 26, 2-para. 

(1) March 27, 1905: Caesarean section for contracted pelvis, at term, in labour; 
anterior median incision ; placenta under incision, sutured with deep interrupted 
linen-thread, catgut for peritoneum ; sepsis, “ endometritis putrida,” stitch- 
abscesses, ventral hernia ; linen-thread sutures removed from interior of uterus 
by curetting on September 28, 1906. (2) June 24, 1908: Rupture of scar, 

unsuspected, discovered at second Caesarean section; perforation size of split 
pea found in scar, with blood flowing from it; child removed through transverse 
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fundal incision; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Child alive. Specimen : 
Two paper-thin areas in scar, lower one had ruptured; elsewhere scar thick 
and solid ; thin areas consisted of peritoneum and decidua with intervening 
fibrous tissue. Scar in placental site. 

(57) Chiakabba. Torino: Tip. G.U. Cassone Succ., 1913, xiii; 
abstract in Zentralbl. f. d. gesammte Gyn. u. Geb., 1914, iv, p. 589. Aged 29, 
2-para. (1) Caesarean section. (2) Rupture of scar two years later ; patient 
got sudden pain and collapse, and died very soon. Post-mortem showed 
complete rupture of scar, with foetus and much blood in peritoneal cavity. 
No further details. 

(58) Davis, Asa B. Trans. Amer. Assoc. Obst. and Gyn., 1913, xxvi, p. 43. 
2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean section, January 2,1910, convalescence 
afebrile. (2) Rupture of scar, 1913, at term, in labour for eleven hours. 
Dead foetus, placenta and much blood in peritoneal cavity ; laparotomy ; suture 
of rupture. Death. 

(59) Davis, C. H. Surg ., Gyn. and Obst., July, 1913. Aged 37, 3-para. 
Albuminuria of pregnancy, (l) Caesarean section ; anterior median incision. 
(2) Forceps. (3) Rupture of scar, not in labour, May 26, 1910. Patient had 
albuminuria and severe toxaemia. Introduction of de Ribes* bag, after four 
hours of labour pains bag removed, cervix dilated manually; shoulder presen¬ 
tation found, foetus delivered by version. Patient died just after delivery. Post¬ 
mortem : Large irregular tear found through scar of former Caesarean section ; 
placenta lay in torn area. 

(60) Everke. Monatsschr. f. Geb. u. Gyn., 1913, xxxvii, p. 238. 2-para. 
Caesarean section for contracted pelvis ; transverse fundal incision; febrile 
recovery. (2) Four years later, rupture of scar at the end of pregnancy, 
shortly after onset of labour; foetus and placenta, as an intact ovum, in 
peritoneal cavity; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Whole length of scar 
ruptured ; complete failure of muscle union ; union of peritoneum only. 

(61) LUSEBRINK. Monatsschr. f. Geb. u. Gyn., 1913, xxxvii, p. 238. 
2-para, (l) Caesarean section for contracted pelvis, in labour, after attempted 
delivery by version; febrile recovery. (2) Rupture of scar; labour induced 
fourteen days prematurely, followed by version and delivery ; rupture discovered 
when hand introduced to Remove placenta; subtotal hysterectomy. (No 
further details.) 

(62) RESINELLI. Bendiconti d. tosc. di ost. e gin., iv and v, xxxviii; abstract 
in Monatsschr. f. Qeb. u. Gyn., 1913, p. 201. 5-para. Contracted pelvis. Fourth 
pregnancy terminated by Caesarean section; sagittal fundal incision (Caruso) ; 
febrile recovery. Rupture of uterus one year later, during labour with strong 
pains: Laparotomy ; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. 

(63) Apeplegate, 1914. Personal communication to Palmer Findlay, Amer. 
Joum. Obst., Sept., 1916. Aged 30, 2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean 
section, anterior median incision, febrile recovery. (2) Rupture of scar, 

ighteen months later ; hysterectomy, death. Foetus dead. 
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(64) Breitstein. Joum. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1914, Ixii, p. 689. Aged 21, 
3-para. (1) Csesarean section, March 29, 1909, for large haematoma blocking 
pelvic canal, at term, in labour; anterior median incision, sutured with two 
layers of interrupted chromic catgut, deep and superficial; febrile recovery and 
profuse purulent vaginal discharge, and stitch abscess in abdominal wound. 
(2) October 29, 1911: Spontaneous delivery by natural passages at term ; 
normal puerperium. (3) Rupture of uterus, June 8, 1913, at thirty-six weeks ; 
uncertain whether in labour or not; no collapse. Operation : Complete ovum 
with intact membranes free in abdominal cavity ; no free blood in abdomen ; 
supravaginal hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. Scar ruptured in entire 
length. 

(65) Franz, 1914. Personal observation by Palmer Findlay. Amer. 
Joum. Obst., Sept., 1916. Aged 24, 2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean 
section, 1913 ; anterior median incision. (2) Rupture of scar, 1914 ; placenta 
previa in seventh month ; insertion of hydrostatic bag, rupture followed in 
half an hour; hysterectomy, death. Foetus dead. Rupture of whole length 
of scar; placenta not over scar. 

(66) Endelmann. Gyn. Rundschau , 1914. Aged 44, 2-para. (l) 
Caesarean section for cicatricial stricture of cervix; anterior median incision, 
sutured in two layers; prolonged febrile recovery. (2) Rupture of scar, five 
years later, at term ; no symptoms, rupture discovered at second Caesarean 
section; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Living child. Partial rupture 
3 cm. long, through which foetal membranes projected, covered with adherent 
omentum. 

(67) HlLLIS, D. S., 1914. Personal communication to Palmer Findlay. 
Amer. Joum. Obst., Sept., 1916. 2-para, (l) Caesarean section for eclampsia; 
anterior median incision, sutured with three layers of catgut. (2) Rupture of 
scar two hours after onset of labour ; laparotomy; rupture sutured, recovery. 
Foetus dead. Rupture through entire length of scar. 

(68) MILLER, JEFF, 1914. Personal communication to Palmer Findlay. 
Amer. Joum. Obst., Sept., 1916. Aged 30, 2-para. Contracted pelvis. 
(1) Caesarean section at term, in labour; anterior median incision, sutured 
with three layers of twenty-day catgut; febrile recovery. (2) Rupture of 
scar, one year and three months later, in labour at term; rupture occurred 
on operation table in preparation for Caesarean section ; laparotomy; suture 
of rupture; death from shock in three hours. Foetus dead. Placenta 
implanted over scar. 

(69) SHAW. Joum. Obst. and Gyn. of Brit. Emp., 1814, xxvi, Oct.-Dec. 
Caesarean section twenty months previously ; anterior median incision, sutured 
with four to six silk sutures through whole thickness of uterine wall and filled 
in with intermediate catgut sutures; rupture occurred when within a week of 
full term ; sudden severe pain and collapse ; laparotomy ; whole scar ruptured 
and blocked by placenta, which was adherent all around it; dead foetus 
removed through rupture; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. 
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(70) WALLS. Joum. Obst. and Gyn. of Brit. Emp. y 1914, xxvi, Oct.-Dec. 
Aged 33. Contracted pelvis. Three Caesarean sections, the last in October, 
1913; anterior median incision, sutured with chromic catgut, and inter¬ 
mediate plain catgut suture. On November 23, 1914, when seven months 
pregnant, got sudden abdominal pain and collapse; laparotomy ; much blood 
in peritoneal cavity oozing through scar ; placenta beneath scar plainly seen ; 
hysterectomy, death. 

(71) Walls. Joum. Obst. and Gyn. of Brit. Emp. y 1914, xxvi, Oct.-Dec, 
Contracted pelvis. Previous Caesarean section, anterior median incision, 
sutured with chromic catgut, and intermediate plain catgut sutures. Was to 
have second Caesarean section in ten days’ time, but symptoms of accidental 
haemorrhage began. Laparotomy ; scar wide and thin, blood oozing from its 
lower end; dead foetus delivered by incision through scar; subtotal 
hysterectomy. 

(72) Wolff. Zeitschr. /. Geb. u. Gyn. y 1914, cxxv, p. 740. 3-para. 

(1) ? (2) June 21, 1912 : Caesarean section for contracted pelvis ; in labour; 

transperitoneal operation, longitudinal incision through cervix extending 
slightly upwards on to body of uterus ; incision sutured with two layers of 
continuous catgut and continuous catgut for peritoneum ; sepsis, formation of 
pus-discharging fistula at lower end of w r ound. (3) June 16, 1913 : Rupture 
of uterus at term, in first stage of labour ; os about three-fifths dilated: foetus 
and placenta still in uterus : total hysterectomy after delivery of foetus and 
placenta; recovered. Foetus dead. Specimen: Rupture of scar in entire 
length ; scar tissue very thin; decidua separated from peritoneum by a fibro- 
muscular layer 3 to 4 mm. thick; presence of decidua cells in the muscle very 
striking. 

(73) Eberhart. Deutsch. nied. Wochenschr ., 1915, xli, p. 662. Con¬ 
tracted pelvis. Caesarean section by transverse fundal incision, sutured with 
catgut; rupture of scar three and a half years later, early in labour: typical 
symptoms of complete rupture ; laparotomy ; foetus, placenta and much blood 
in peritoneal cavity ; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. Rupture 
of scar in entire length, only peritoneum healed; many adhesions between 
scar and bowel and omentum. 

(74) MILLER, Jeff, 1915. Personal communication to Palmer Findlay. 
Amer. Joum. Obst. y Sept., 1916. Aged 18, 2-para. Contracted pelvis, (l) 
Caesarean section; anterior median incision, febrile recovery. (2) Rupture of 
scar one year later, in labour at term ; entered hospital after prolonged labour ; 
pituitrin had been given prior to rupture ; laparotomy; suture of rupture, 
recovery. Foetus dead. Placenta not over scar. 

(75) Williams, J. W. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. t 1917, xxviii, No. 321, 
p. 335. 3-para. Contracted pelvis. Caesarean section, anterior median 
incision, febrile recovery. Rupture of scar one year and two months later at 
seventh month. Rupture probably occurred two days before operation; no 
symptoms suggestive of rupture ; intact ovum in peritoneal cavity : subtotal 
hysterectomy, recovery. Foetus dead. 
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(76) Bell, J. N. Amer. Joum . Obst., December, 1916. Aged 27, 2-para. 

(1) March 19, 1914: Caesarean section for eclampsia; no details stated ; 
febrile recovery. (2) October 16, 1915 : Rupture of uterus at thirty-seven 
weeks, not in labour; subtotal hysterectomy. Patient died. Foetus dead. 
Specimen : Imperfect description. 

(77) Rongy, A. J. Amer . Joum. Obst., December, 1916. Aged 22, 
2-para, (l) CaBsarean section, no details. (2) July 24, 1913; rupture of 
uterus at thirty-two weeks, not in labour ; scar had given way entirely; rent 
sutured; death from septic peritonitis. Foetus dead. Specimen not 
described. 

(78) Rongy, A. J. Amer. Joum . Obst., December, 1916. Aged 28, 2-para, 
(l) 1914, Caesarean section, no details. (2) July 11, 1916 ; rupture of uterus ; 
placenta presenting through ruptured scar; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. 
Foetus dead. Specimen not described. 

(79) Martin, A. Monatsschr. /. Geb. u. Gyn., 1916, xliv, p. 296. Aged 
26, 3-para. (1) Normal labour, 1898. (2) Caesarean section, January 24,1904, 
at seven months, not in labour. Laparotomy was done “ for severe symptoms 
of chronic pelvic peritonitis of obscure origin ” ; why uterus was at same time 
emptied by Caesarean section is not clear. Transverse fundal incision, sutured 
with three layers of catgut: febrile recovery. (3) Rupture of scar, July 22, 
1906, not in labour ; laparotomy ; intact ovum, with much blood, in peritoneal 
cavity ; scar ruptured in whole length; rupture sutured ; recovery. Foetus 
dead. This patient after having been seized with severe pain and vomiting, 
was driven in a cart twenty-five miles to the hospital, and arrived in very fair 
condition. After the escape of the ovum into the peritoneal cavity bleeding 
had ceased, for at the operation no blood was coming from edges of rupture or 
from placental site. 

(80) Schroeder (l). Monatsschr . /. Geb. u. Gyn., 1916, xliv, p. 191. Aged 
42, 5-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Long labour, dead birth. (2) Natural 
labour, living child. (3) Forceps, living child. (4) Caesarean section, June 12, 
1902, after labour had lasted twenty-four hours and head had failed to engage ; 
transverse fundal incision ; placenta beneath incision, sutured with three layers 
of catgut; febrile recovery. In 1911 abortion at five months. (5) Rupture 
of scar, March 17, 1913, at term, in labour six hours. Rupture unsuspected 
and discovered at second Caesarean section, placenta projecting through scar 
ruptured in entire length ; much fresh blood in peritoneal cavity. Child alive. 
Subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. 

(81) Schroeder (2). Monatsschr. f. Geb. u. Gyn., 1916, xliv, p. 191. Aged 
41, 4-para. Contracted pelvis, (l) Induction of premature labour, live birth. 

(2) Induction of premature labour, dead birth. (3) Caesarean section, at term ; 
transverse fundal incision, sutured with two layers of catgut; afebrile recovery. 
(4) Rupture of scar two years later, discovered at second Caesarean section at 
term early in labour. There were no signs nor symptoms, and rupture was 
unsuspected. Rupture found in part of scar, through which placental tissue 
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was projecting; whilst uterus was being eventrated the whole scar burst and 
intact ovum was projected out of the uterus. Child alive. Edges of rupture 
excised and sutured ; recovery. 

(82) Yon FranquE. Monatsschr. /. Geb. u. Gyn. t 1916, xliv, p. 186. 
Aged 29,3-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Forceps, dead birth. (2) Caesarean section, 
August 7, 1913, at term, early in labour; transverse fundal incision, sutured 
with two layers catgut, deep interrupted and continuous peritoneal ; afebrile 
recovery. (3) Rupture of scar, April 3, 1916, at eight months, early in first 
stage of labour, discovered during second Caesarean section. A tense, cyst-like 
swelling protruded through one side of the scar; at first taken for an ovarian 
cyst, but really a herniated bag of foetal membranes. Uterus incised; living 
foetus; subtotal hysterectomy, recovery. Scar showed union of peritoneum 
only. Edge of placenta just overlapped site of scar. 

(83) CROSLAND. Brit . Med. Joum ., 1917, ii, p. 790. Aged 30. Contracted 
pelvis. Caesarean section, April 1913 ; rupture of scar, incomplete, July, 1917, 
in labour, early in first stage; no pain, no collapse, abdomen rather tender; 
rupture not suspected, discovered at second Caesarean section ; across lower 
third of scar was a large subperitoneal haematoma, extending into the broad 
ligaments; this was a subperitoneal rupture of the scar; living child and 
placenta extracted ; incision and rupture sutured; recovery. 

(84,) Spalding. Joum . Amer. Med . Assoc. t 1917, lxix, p. 184. Aged 32, 
3-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) High forceps ; dead foetus, 1911. (2) Caesarean 
section, 1913, afebrile recovery. In 1914 cervix was amputated. (3) 1916, 
breech labour, foetal distress; pituitary extract given, causing severe labour 
pains ; owing to impossibility of extracting head, body was severed, leaving 
head in uterus. Patient became collapsed, and there was continuous 
haemorrhage. Owing to absence of craniotomy instruments, hysterectomy 
performed, and patient died. Examination of specimen showed placenta 
beneath scar. At one part of the old scar, muscle tissue thinned down to a 
hair-like line, beneath which was a layer of haemorrhage which overlaid the 
villi, with the peritoneal coat ruptured. 

(85) WING, L. A. Amer. Joum . Obst. t March, 1917. Aged 53, 2-para. 

(1) 1915, Caesarean section for concealed accidental haemorrhage, at thirty-five 
weeks, not in labour; site of incision and suture material not stated; febrile 
convalescence for first five days ; abdominal wound healed by first intention. 

(2) 1916, eleven months after operation rupture of uterus, at end of seventh 
month, not in labour; accidental haemorrhage, partly external and partly con¬ 
cealed ; much free blood in abdominal cavity, uterine scar ruptured in entire 
length, placenta protruding through rent; foetus still in uterus, membranes 
intact; scar excised and sutured ; recovery. Specimen : Scar thin in several 
places ; on maternal surface of placenta was a sharply defined blood clot 7 cm. 
by 8 cm. in area and 1 cm. to 2 cm. in thickness. Rupture probably due to 
increased pressure from retroplacental haemorrhage. 
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(86) Davis, Asa B. Amer. Joum. Obst., 1918, lxxvii, p. 136. 5-para. 

Contracted pelvis, (l) Instrumental labour, 1907. (2) Instrumental labour, 

1908. (3) Delivery by internal version and breech extraction. (4) Caesarean 

section. May 25, 1914, in labour a month before term; anterior median 
incision, sutured with two layers of chromic catgut; placenta not in incision, 
foetus macerated ; febrile recovery. (5) Rupture of scar, November 23, 1916, 
at term, very early in labour. None of usual symptoms of rupture, which 
was discovered at operation for repeated Caesarean section. Before operation 
examination showed cervix high, and uterus could not be outlined. No pre¬ 
senting part found. What was taken to be an ovarian cyst was found in front 
of uterus, “ it changed its shape and position as the position of the patient 
changed. In the dorsal position it would flatten and spread across the abdomen. 
In the lateral position it assumed a large, globular, clearly outlined shape.” 
Beyond being unduly sensitive to abdominal pressure,* the patient had no 
symptoms. On opening abdomen a sac of membranes was seen filled with 
clear fluid in which foetal small parts were seen moving actively. Membranes 
ruptured, living child extracted. The uterus was contracted, and well down in 
lower abdomen ; “it was drawn up to the abdominal opening and found wide 
open throughout the entire length of the Caesarean section scar. The edges of 
this opening were thick and entirely covered with adherent membranes. The 
placenta was in posterior and upper part of uterine cavity, somewhat to right; 
no blood and no raw surfaces. All evidence pointed to fact that this opening 
had existed from before conception or very soon after, and that for many 
months or during the entire pregnancy the ovum had developed outside the 
uterine cavity. The membranes were not unusually thick and tough. It was 
wonderful that a slight fall or a misstep of the mother had not ruptured them.” 
Edges of rupture excised and sutured; recovery. 

(87) Davis, Asa B. Am&r. Joum. Obst., 1918, lxxvii, p. 136. Aged 26, 
2-para. Contracted pelvis, (l) Caesarean section, July 9, 1912, in labour, at 
term ; anterior median incision, sutured with two layers interrupted chromic 
catgut, through whole thickness of wall, buried by continuous suture of chromic 
catgut; placenta not in incision; recovery, slightly febrile. (2) Rupture of 
scar, January 15, 1915, at term, not in labour, severe collapse; laparotomy; 
dead foetus and placenta and much blood removed from peritoneal cavity; 
rupture of scar in entire length, edges of rupture excised and sutured; slightly 
febrile recovery. (3) Second CaBsarean section, September?, 1917 ; labour pains 
had just started, twenty-seven days before calculated date of term; incision 
through old scar, which was thick and strong and found vvith difficulty, 
slightly adherent to abdominal wall, with placenta directly beneath it. Un¬ 
eventful recovery* 

(88) Db COURCY. Joum. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1918, lxx, p. 840. Aged 33, 
4-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Craniotomy. (2) Difficult live birth. (3) 
Cfesarean section, June 4, 1916, anterior median incision; incision over 
placenta. (4) Bupture of scar, OctoTber .18, 1917, at eighth month, not in 
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labour; collapse; laparotomy ; intact ovum in peritoneal cavity; subtotal 
hysterectomy, death. Foetus dead. Scar ruptured in whole length. 

(89) De Courct. Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1918, lxx, p. 840. Aged 28, 
2-para. Contracted pelvis. (1) Caesarean section, 1910, anterior median 
incision. (2) Rupture of uterus, October 28, 1916, at term, in labour six 
hours, os fully dilated; sudden pain and collapse, died very quickly. Post¬ 
mortem : Dead foetus and placenta free in peritoneal cavity ; scar ruptured in 
whole length. 

(90) Howson, C. R. Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., August 31, 1918, p. 728. 
Aged 24. Delivered by Caesarean section nine months previous to the rupture; 
recovery good except for slight suppuration in abdominal wound. At time of 
rupture patient was seven months pregnant, and not in labour. Died before 
operation. Post-mortem : Fundal portion of scar found ruptured ; foetus and 
placenta, with intact membranes, free in abdominal cavity ; very little intra- 
peritoneal haemorrhage. 

(91) Novak, E. Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 13, 1918, p. 105. Aged 
19, 2-para. (1) Caesarean section, May 5, 1916, for eclampsia, in labour; 
recovery good, except for slight infection of abdominal wound. (2) Rupture of 
scar at term, early in labour. After a few labour pains patient was seized with 
severe abdominal pain and rigidity ; this pain lasted a few days, with fever, 
after which patient became comfortable and “ was able to get round fairly 
comfortably.” Six weeks after these events, owing to supposed protraction of 
pregnancy, careful examination led to diagnosis of rupture of uterus. Lapar¬ 
otomy; macerated foetus and placenta with intact membranes in the peri¬ 
toneal cavity; no intraperitoneal haemorrhage; subtotal hysterectomy; 
recovery. In involuted uterus was a rent the size of the former scar. 

(92) DORMAN. Amer. Journ. Obst., 1919, p. 670. . Aged 28, 3-para. Con¬ 
tracted pelvis. (1) 1916, dead birth. (2) Caesarean section, July 31, 1917, at 
term, after test-labour of twelve hours; anterior median incision, sutured with 
two layers of continuous plain catgut and by Lembert peritoneal suture; 
febrile recovery. (3) Rupture of scar, January 6, 1919, at term, not in labour; 
sudden onset of pain ; no collapse ; laparotomy r dead foetus and placenta free 
in peritoneal cavity; rupture sutured; recovery. Rupture of entire length of 
scar. 

(93-97) Cases personally reported. 



Composite Table made up of Lists sent for the Collective Investigation. The Lists stand in the same 
order as in Table I in the Text, The numbers refer to Patients. 
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Dr. J. M. Munro Kerr, M.D. 

We are here to discuss one of the most interesting problems in 
obstetric surgery at the present time—i.e., the uterine cicatrix after 
conservative Caesarean section. 

I feel I am voicing the opinion of all enlightened obstetricians in 
this and other countries when I say that our desire is to perform the 
conservative operation and not to sterilize the patient. We feel that 
sterilization of the patient after Caesarean section, unless there is some 
definite disease of uterus, heart, lungs, &c., or mental weakness, is a 
crude procedure and only justifiable if it is proved beyond doubt that it 
is not possible to secure a sound uterine cicatrix. If such a decision is 
forced upon us it will be most unfortunate, for it will undoubtedly 
compel us to limit the scope of Caesarean section and preclude us from 
extending the operation to many obstetrical complications which we 
feel could be more suitably dealt with by Caesarean section than by 
the ordinary methods at present employed. It is unnecessary to enter 
into details regarding such conditions. It would only take up time and 
divert us from the definite subject upon which we should concentrate 
our attention this afternoon. 

The fact that we have given the subject of the uterine cicatrix the 
honour of a full-dress debate is an admission that we are not quite 
satisfied that by the methods we ordinarily employ at the present time 
we can secure a cicatrix which will stand the strain of a subsequent 
pregnancy and labour. 

In this communication I propose to discuss the subject under the 
following heads:— 

(1) The evidence that the uterine scar in conservative Caesarean 

section is frequently unsatisfactory. , 

(2) The seasons why the uterine scar is so frequently defective. 

(3) The means by which a better scar can be secured with the 
ordinary longitudinal incision. 

(4) An alternative incision, which I consider preferable to the 
ordinary longitudinal incision, as I believe it will give a sounder- 
cicatrix. 


I 
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(I) The Evidence that the Uterine Scar in Conservative 
Caesarean Section is frequently Unsatisfactory. 

We have just heard a most interesting and important contribution 
by Eardley Holland, which goes to prove that there is definite evidence 
that in a fair percentage of cases the uterine scar is not satisfactory. I 
do not propose to go into this aspect of the subject, but I should like 
to say a word about our experiences in Glasgow Maternity Hospital. 

Unfortunately, owing to the peculiar arrangements regarding the 
medical staffing of the Royal Glasgow Maternity and Women’s Hospital, 
the absence of any registrar, and the enormous amount of work put 
through, the records of cases of Caesarean section as regards such details 
as time of operation, suture material, the method of stitching, &c., are not 
available. Dr. Shannon, with the assistance of Dr. Hewitt and Dr. 
Lindsay, have, however, gone into the matter very carefully. They 
have found that the total number of Caesarean sections from 1912 to 
1919 inclusive is 331, with a maternal mortality of eighteen, or 5'5 
per cent. This figure is extremely satisfactory, considering the fact 
that it includes a large number of cases in which there was possible 
infection before the patients were admitted to hospital. A point of 
real importance and interest, however, is the fact that in only 
ninety-four cases was the patient left unsterilized. The reason for 
there being only ninety-four cases is that a number of the members 
of the staff prefer to sterilize a patient after the first Caesarean 
section. 

Report by Dr. Douglas M. Lindsay and Dr. J. Hewitt, Glasgow 

Maternity Hospital. 

The Strength of the Caesarean Section Scar in Subsequent Pregnancy 
and Labour. —In submitting the following observations on the\above 
subject, we desire to acknowledge in the first place the courtesy ctf the 
medical staff of the Glasgow Royal Maternity Hospital, who have! un¬ 
reservedly placed the records of their cases at our disposal, and in\ the 
second place the readiness with which the Directors granted free acjcess 
to the hospital registers. As our abstract shows, we have been able to 
trace the subsequent obstetric history of ninety-four patients. Oftlfese, 
forty patients (42'6 per cent.) have not since become pregnant, fifty-/four 
patients (57'4 per cent.) have become pregnant since operation, 1 $nd 
eight patients (8'5 per cent.) have conceived for a second time since 
operation. We therefore have in these cases an opportunity of invest)- 
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gating the strength of the scar in 62 pregnancies. In seven instances 
the pregnancy was not sufficiently far advanced to produce an appreci¬ 
able strain on the scar. These we therefore discount. Of the re¬ 
maining fifty-five cases, two patients are at present bearing the strain 
of an eight months’ gestation, thirty-nine were delivered by abdominal 
Csesarean section after the onset of labour, and seven similarly delivered 
before labour had set in; three cases terminated by normal labour, one 
by a severe breech labour, one as a forceps delivery, and two as crani¬ 
otomies. In this series of fifty-five scars we can record one rupture, 
but on two occasions the operator noted that the scar was dangerously 
thin; in one of these the surgeon expressed the opinion that rupture 
would inevitably have occurred had the patient been permitted to go 
into labour. We have to record, on the other hand, that frequent men¬ 
tion is made of the soundness of the scar. In our series of fifty-five 
scars subjected to the strain, we can record one which ruptured (1'8 per 
cent.), one on the point of rupture (1'8 per cent.), and one dangerously 
thin (1’8 per cent.). In all, therefore, danger existed in 5‘5 per cent. 

From our investigations we are forced to conclude :— 

(a) That there is a relative sterility following Caesarean section to 
the extent of 42'6 per cent. 

( b ) That abortion is relatively uncommon, only occurring in 5'3 
per cent. 

(c) That the liability to rupture is present in 5'5 per cent. 

(d) That rupture occurs in 1'8 per cent. 

There is, however, no record of the exact number of cases in which 
the uterine scar was weak. Personally, I can remember a considerable 
number of cases in which I observed thinning of the scar, and indeed in, 
the last case I operated upon a few weeks ago, although the scar 
looked sound on the surface I found that after I had removed the child 
and examined the scar it was very much thinner than the rest of the 
uterine wall. I draw special attention to this fact, for I think it is 
sometimes overlooked. 

In recent years practically all writers on the subject have come to 
the conclusion that the uterine scar is frequently unsatisfactory. Take 
for example the most important contribution made by Couvelaire. This 
author, in his most excellent work, “ Introduction & la Chirurgie Uterine 
Obstetricale,” states on p. 141 that in 17 per cent, of cases there is an 
unsatisfactory cicatrix, in 10 per cent, extreme thinning of the cicatrix 
and in 2 per cent, rupture of the uterus. 
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We have, therefore, definite evidence that the uterine scar after con¬ 
servative Caesarean section is not as sound as is generally supposed, that 
it frequently gives way completely or partially, and that in a very 
considerable number of cases it is thinned, and would easily give way 
if any special strain were thrown upon it. 


(II) The Reasons why the Uterine Scar is so frequently 

Defective. 

For many years I have been particularly interested in this aspect of 
the subject, and have incidentally referred to it on several occasions when 
writing on Caesarean section. 1 

If you were to ask a general surgeon why the Caesarean section 
wound i6 unsatisfactory in a number of cases, he would almost certainly 
give the answer that it was due to faulty technique, for he would have 
in his mind the excisions and repairs he is accustomed to make in the 
abdominal cavity and elsewhere. As a matter of fact, I have tested 
one or two surgeons on the point and have received the answer ex¬ 
pected. I beg, however, to differ from them, and to offer the opinion 
that the process of healing in the uterine wound is liable to certain 
disturbing influences which do not prevail in wounds elsewhere. 

The first of these is the difficulty in securing complete asepsis. 
Now this is specially difficult to secure in the uterine wound, because 
of the double danger of infection from the abdominal wound and from 
the vagina. Of course if the uterine wound becomes directly infected 
through the abdominal opening the “ surgical team ” is blamed, but 
owing to the fact that Caesarean section has often to be performed in a 
hurry, with the patient imperfectly prepared, and upon a structure so 
easily infected, it is not to be wondered at that even in the hands of 
the most careful and experienced operators infection of the uterus from 
above cannot always be prevented. As regards infection from below, 
this is much more difficult to prevent, especially in cases previously 
examined and interfered with vaginally. 

Probably infection is here, as in all wounds, the most important 
factor which militates against perfect union. In a considerable number 
of cases in which rupture has occurred there is a record of a febrile 
puerperium after the previous Caesarean section, but in some cases 
in which I have observed thinning of the scar the recovery on the former 


1 “Operative Midwifery,” 3rd ed., p. 440; “New System of Gynaecology,” iii, p. 527. 
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occasion was absolutely afebrile. Of course this does not necessarily 
imply that there was no infection, for you may get a mild infection of 
a wound sufficient to interfere with perfect union without any fever or 
appreciable local or general disturbance. 

Another very important factor which militates against an absolutely 
normal healing in the uterine wound is the fact that the uterine muscle 
fibres during the puerperium are in a state of degeneration. An 
autolysis occurs in the muscle-fibres. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that the healing process must be interfered with in the early days of 
the puerperium as a result of this degeneration. I should like to draw 
special attention to this factor, for although it is impossible to estimate 
its importance I cannot but think that it must be very considerable. 

A third disturbing influence is the fact that the sheets of muscle 
which form the uterine wall are irregularly distributed. This is seen 
very distinctly whenever the uterus begins to retract after the child has 
been extracted. The surface of the wound instead of being smooth 
becomes irregular and puckered, and no matter how careful the surgeon 
is he will find it difficult to prevent the occurrence of small pockets and 
collections of blood when he brings the surfaces of the wound together. 

A fourth disturbing factor is the state of unrest of the uterus 
subsequent to operation. Not only does the uterus “ retract,” but from 
time to time it “ contracts.” If the uterus contracts before the sutures 
are inserted you will observe that the edges and surfaces gape, and if 
yon watch a stitched uterine wound you will see that the stitches are 
strained when the uterus contracts. This alternate contraction and 
relaxation of the uterus, therefore, disturbs exact coaptation between 
the two surfaces, and so favours the occurrence of small collections 
of blood between them. 

A fifth and very important factor is the necessity imposed upon 
the surgeon to employ his ligatures not only as a coaptor but as a 
haemostatic agent. For the ideal healing of a wound, next to asepsis 
comes complete haemostasis. The general surgeon secures this by 
picking up bleeding vessels and if necessary applying ligatures to them. 
The obstetric surgeon cannot do this. He has to apply his sutures 
firmly if he wishes to stop bleeding and prevent the effusion of a certain 
amount of blood between the cut surfaces of the uterine wound. 
I shall refer to this matter later under (III). 

There is yet another disturbing factor. If the placenta is situated 
on the anterior wall, and this, as 1 have shown elsewhere, 1 occurs 

1 44 Operative Midwifery3rd ed., p. 425. 

N—OB 9 
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in 40 per cent, of cases, the operator will find that he has a layer of 
tissue peculiarly difficult to stitch and coapt exactly. It is very spongy, 
very friable, and contains large vessels, and no matter how carefully he 
applies his sutures blood collects between the edges with the result that 
there is a tendency for a gutter to form along the internal part of the 
wound. Into this gutter at the subsequent pregnancy the membranes 
protrude and a hernia gradually develops, and this is the ordinary 
method of rupture. 

I maintain, therefore, that there are very decided factors peculiar to 
the uterine wound which militate against an absolutely sound uterine 
cicatrix. 

(Ill) The Means by which a Better Scar can be secured with 
the Ordinary Longitudinal Incision. 

The first detail is the prevention of infection. Undoubtedly it would 
be of tremendous advantage if we could always have patients resident 
in hospital and carefully prepared some time beforehand. Now that 
ante-natal cliniques have been established and the prospective mother is 
being looked after, matters will improve and patients requiring Caesarean 
section will not be so frequently rushed into hospital or nursing home at 
the last minute, and so the preparations for operation will be leisurely 
and thoroughly carried out. 

Some years ago I advocated the delivery of the placenta by the 
vagina after Caesarean section, especially in cases where there was a 
possible infection of the vagina. I am convinced that the uterine 
wound is frequently infected by manual removal of the placenta, and 
especially by dragging the lowermost part of the membranes up 
through it. Naturally the procedure of forcing the placenta downwards 
into the vagina, as occurs in normal labour, can only be employed when 
the cervix is well dilated, and this raises the question of the time when 
Caesarean section should be performed. 

In Caesarean section performed for pelvic deformity, the commonest 
indication for Caesarean section, the ideal time to operate is when the 
os is fairly well dilated. But where the obstruction is from fibroid 
tumours, and where hysterectomy is probably necessary, it is better to 
operate in the last few days of the pregnancy before labour has started, 
for then the cervix is undilated and the stump of the cervix or vagina 
can be more easily stitched over. In cases in which the operation has to 
be performed for grave complications of pregnancy, such as eclampsia, 
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one has naturally no choice as regards time; one must deal with the 
condition whenever it is thought necessary to empty the uterus by this 
procedure. 

Another important matter is the manner of stitching the wound. 
There is some diversity of opinion as to whether the uterine wound 
should be stitched in layers or with through-and-through sutures. 
The general feeling at the present time seems to be that it is better 
to stitch in layers, and this is the procedure I have been following 
for some years. 

Very important also is the material used for suturing. For many 
years I used nothing but catgut, and I am inclined to think that in 
some of my cases where there was a weak cicatrix the suture material 
was to blame, not because of the danger of sepsis (with carefully 
prepared catgut that danger can be excluded nowadays), but because 
the catgut yields too much and does not keep the surfaces of the uterus 
so exactly coapted as silk does. In recent years I have been stitching 
the under layer with catgut, but the bulk of the muscle tissue with 
linen thread or fine silk, and the superficial peritoneal surface with 
a continuous suture of fine catgut. 

Another very important detail is to suture the uterus while it is in 
a state of “ retraction ” as distinguished from that of “ contraction.” 
Now one usually gets ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after the 
child is delivered when there is comparatively little placental separation, 
and very frequently only slight uterine contraction. With the uterus 
in this passive state one can stitch it more easily and coapt the surfaces 
more accurately. This is a very strong argument in favour of leaving 
the placenta to separate naturally and be expelled per vaginam , where 
this is possible. But even if the placenta is removed through the 
wound it is a great mistake to manipulate the uterus manually, or to 
give, as some operators do, an intramuscular injection of ergotin or 
pituitary extract. If the uterine wound bleeds too freely this can 
be controlled by temporary clamping the uterine and ovarian vessels, 
or by the assistant grasping the broad ligaments. 

Another detail of some importance—it was brought to my notice by 
Dr. Martin, of the Glasgow Maternity Hospital—is the placing of the 
patient in the reclining or even sitting up position. This favours 
drainage. 
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(IV) An Alternative Incision which in the Writer’s Opinion is 

PREFERABLE TO THE ORDINARY LONGITUDINAL INCISION AS HE 

BELIEVES IT WILL GIVE A SOUNDER ClCATRIX. 

The extraperitoneal incision has been recommended in recent years 
by a number of authors, and the subject has been discussed in this 
Section of the Royal Society of Medicine on more than one occasion. 
But it never secured many adherents, largely because it is a more 
complicated operation and has never shown a lower mortality than 
the ordinary longitudinal incision. With most of what has been said 
against this extraperitoneal section I am in agreement. I have never, 
been convinced that the advantages claimed for it have outweighed the 
many disadvantages and difficulties. It is therefore on other grounds 
and for other reasons that I ask you to consider an incision in the lower 
uterine segment in connexion with the subject we are discussing this 
afternoon. 

During the last few years I have become more and more convinced 
that the lower uterine segment is an area peculiarly suitable for an 
incision whose cicatrix is likely to stand a subsequent pregnancy. 
I have therefore experimented on this incision and employed it on 
eighteen occasions. Before discussing its value let me describe briefly 
the method employed. The patient is prepared for operation in the 
ordinary way, and the vulva, vagina, and cervix are carefully disinfected. 
A longitudinal incision is made, reaching from below the umbilicus as 
far as the symphysis. After the abdomen is opened the bladder is 
dissected off the anterior uterine wall. I generally find that it is an 
advantage to insert a large retractor in the lower part of the abdominal 
wound so that the lower segment is brought within easy access. 
A transverse incision is made in the lower uterine segment; Blair Bell 
has suggested a curved incision as better and employed this incision 
in a recent case. A suture is inserted at each end of the wound and 
this is employed to control any laceration at the ends of the wound 
and after delivery to pull up the wound so that it can be easily stitched. 
The child is then extracted, in some cases with the hand, in others 
with one blade of the forceps used as a vectis, and in others with two 
blades of the forceps which I have only had to do on one occasion. 
The child having been extracted and the cord tied, the placenta may be 
removed through the wound if the cervix is not sufficiently dilated, 
but if the cervix is sufficiently dilated I drop the cord into the uterine 
cavity and deliver the placenta by the vagina. I then pull up the 
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wound so that it is within easy access for stitching by means of the 
two lateral stitches already referred to. I then insert three layers 
of sutures—catgut for the mucous membrane, linen thread for muscle, 
and a third layer of catgut for tacking hack the bladder into its old 
position. At first I found the operation was a little more difficult than 
the ordinary one, but recently I have found it quite as simple. 

This is not an extraperitoneal incision, and I make no claims to 
originality as regards the incision; it was employed long years ago. 

I recommend it simply and solely because I believe that the cicatrix 
that results will be less liable to rupture. 

The advantages of the incision are that one cuts through a less 
vascular area; the bleeding is extraordinarily slight unless the wound 
is allowed to extend into the vessels at the side, and this occurred in 
one of my early cases. In the second place, it is thin and consequently 
the surfaces can be readily brought together. In one case where 
I removed a strip of tissue I found the transverse fibres were relatively 
more numerous than the longitudinal ones, but I cannot be dogmatic 
on this point, as so far this is the only case in which I have excised any 
tissue. The third' advantage, and it is a very important one, is that the 
wound in this area is at rest during the early days of the puerperium. 

If you look at the illustrations of frozen sections of the early days of 
the puerperium you observe that the lower segment is folded, and 
we know from practical experience that it is passive. A fourth 
advantage is that the placenta is seldom encountered. Lastly, there 
is this great advantage, that owing to the fact that the lower uterine 
segment does not become fully stretched until labour is well advanced 
the scar is in a safer region than the ordinary longitudinal one. 

I have had two cases of spontaneous delivery after this operation, . 
but in two others Caesarean section has been employed for the second 
time. In the last case, when the delivery occurred spontaneously, 
Dr. Shannon introduced his hand into the uterus and carefully examined 
the lower segment. He could detect no trace of any wound, nor was 
there any evidence of thinning of the segment. 

I would therefore make a very strong appeal to all those who are 
interested in this subject to give this operative procedure that I have 
described careful consideration and a full trial. I may entirely be 
prejudiced in favour of it, but personally I feel convinced that with 
this incision, the technique modified in certain details, we shall be 
able to secure an absolutely sound cicatrix. 
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Dr. Barris. 

If it can be shown that the uterine scar following Caesarean section 
is liable to rupture and the life of the mother endangered by a 
subsequent pregnancy, we must modify our attitude as to the advisa¬ 
bility of performing the classical conservative Caesarean section. 

An endeavour has been made to follow up every case of Caesarean 
section recorded at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital up to 1919. From the 
results of our figures the following points arise :— 

The Risk of Rupture .— Our figures show that out of the forty-eight 
cases traced no case of rupture of the Bear has occurred*. The method 
employed has been the median fundal incision, the wound has been 
sutured by means of interrupted silkworm gut sutures passed through 
.the muscle layer only and so inserted that the uterine peritoneum and 
decidua were not included in the ligature. The silkworm gut sutures 
were buried by drawing together the edges of the uterine peritoneum 
by means of a continuous catgut suture. Caesarean section in many 
instances has been performed several times upon the same patient 
without untoward result. The appearance of the uterus in cases of 
repeated Caesarean section were very instructive. In the majority 
there was little to show that the uterus had been incised on a previous 
occasion, the scar when visible appeared and felt firm. In some cases 
adhesions were found between the scar, omentum and abdominal wall. 
The results of silkworm gut suture are not entirely satisfactory 
however. Their persistence has been noted by many observers. 
During 1907 a patient was admitted on account of metrorrhagia 
following a Caesarean section in 1905. After dilating the cervix several 
silkworm gut sutures were removed from the inner wall of the uterus. 
On analysing the cases of rupture reported by Mr. Holland certain 
points stand out clearly, and lead to the conclusion that rupture of the 
scar is of very rare occurrence provided that catgut is not used and that 
sepsis does not supervene. Our cases show that 58 per cent, subse¬ 
quently became pregnant. There is, therefore, a relative sterility, but 
in addition to the fact that precautions may have been taken, it must 
be remembered that for the greater portion of the period 1912-18 many 
of the husbands were serving abroad and home leave was granted only 
at very rare intervals. 

From a consideration of these facts and the figures given us it is 
evident that in clean cases we are fully justified and are doing the best 
for our patients if we continue to perform the classical Caesarean section 
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"without sterilizing the patient. The discussion has, however, brought 
out the fact that it is inadvisable to use catgut and that if sepsis 
intervenes there is a risk of rupture of the scar should the patient 
subsequently .become pregnant. This danger might be overcome by 
excising the scar in such cases at a later date as a measure of precaution 
against this risk. 


Mr. Leonard Phillips. 

In the Middlesex Hospital cases a most interesting feature was the 
constancy of anterior placental implantation in repeated sections. In 
first sections the placenta was often posterior, but in repeated sections 
it was anterior in every case. It has been suggested that placental 
implantation on the scar is harmful, through a trophoblastic action, or 
a liability to retroplacental haemorrhage. On the other hand I suggest 
that the reverse may be true. A thick placenta, in apposition with the 
scar, should act as an internal splint to the latter in labour, tending to 
prevent thinning of the scar region; also, it may be that placental 
implantation on the scar is beneficial, securing a period of rest for 
the weakened scar region, during the most strenuous period of labour. 

The Unexplained and High Sterility Percentage. —Thirty-nine of 
the sixty cases were sterile from two to seven years, mostly three years 
or over. The patients traced were carefully questioned on the subject 
of prevention of pregnancy. Excluding cases in which prevention was 
practised or sterility explained, the percentage remained 52. Nor-is 
there any indication that pyrexia in the puerperium was to blame, for 
68 per cent, of the sterile cases were afebrile in the puerperium, while 
27 per cent, of the subsequently pregnant cases were definitely febrile 
in the puerperium. Age and parity did not explain it, for 50 per cent, 
were primiparae in the twenties, and 50 per cent, multiparse over 30 years 
of age. The frequency of recurrent pregnancy involving four to five 
or six repeated Caesarean sections would seem to exclude a possible 
origin in the operation itself. 

The question for practical purposes resolves itself into this : When 
can we allow subsequent natural labour after a Caesarean operation ? 
The answer is, when the Caesarean puerperium is afebrile, the opera¬ 
tion performed by a trustworthy surgeon, and the state before labour 
shows no abnormality or obstruction. All cases must be watched 
throughout labour and the history, especially the old temperature chart, 
taken as the guide. 
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Dr. Amand Routh. 

When, at the request of the International Obstetrical Conference, 
in 1910, I collected 1,282 cases of Caesarean section performed 
by over one hundred obstetricians and gynaecologists then living, 
beginning with one performed by Dr. Lloyd Roberts in 1867, the risk 
of rupture of the scar in subsequent pregnancies was briefly discussed, 
more particularly from the point of view of whether sterilization 
of the patient was justifiable or desirable. 1 

In 1819 Blundell’s advice was in favour of sterilization by removing 
a portion of the Fallopian tube, because of the 95 per cent, mortality 
of Caesarean section then present. In 1830 he even advised that 
women with contracted pelvis should be sterilized in the same way 
before marriage. At the date of my address, 1910, the mortality of 
Caesarean section for contracted pelvis in clean cases was under 3 per 
cent, and the risk of repeated Caesarean section in anticipated cases 
was even less, but there was still a dread lest the scar should give 
way in subsequent pregnancies before Caesarean section could again be 
performed and for this reason fourteen out of the one hundred operators 
thought sterilization advisable. Little was then known of the 
number or proportion of cases of ruptured scar after Caesarean section, 
nor had the causes of the rupture been ascertained. 

Sterilization was effected in the early period of high mortality, by 
supravaginal hysterectomy with extraperitoneal treatment of the stump, 
or by removal of a bit of Fallopian tube, only 16 per cent, of Caesarean 
sections for contracted pelvis being “ not sterilized ” up to 1898. 

Between 1898 and 1906 the percentage of cases “ not sterilized ” 
rose to over 60 per cent., and in the three and a half years to June, 
1910, the “ not sterilized ” cases were 89 per cent. (354 in 395 cases of 
Caesarean section for contracted pelvis). This increase of “not 
sterilized ” operations led, of course, to more subsequent pregnancies 
and repeated Caesarean sections, so that I find that 112 cases became 
pregnant out of 669 “ not sterilized ” cases of Caesarean section for 
contracted pelvis, and of these 112 pregnant cases, in 108 repeated 
Caesarean sections were performed, in some more than once. Out of 
these 112 cases which became pregnant, only three seem to have had a 
subsequent rupture through the scar (Nos. 12, 37 and 38 in Mi. 
Holland’s list). The percentage, therefore, was three ruptured scar 
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cases out of the 112 cases, which are stated to have become pregnant, 
or 2'6 per cent., but there must have been many pregnancies and, 
probably, some more ruptures amongst the 354 “ not sterilized ” cases 
included in the last three and a half years of my series. 

The first repeated Csesarean sections in my series were by Herbert 
Spencer, Murdoch Cameron, and Smyly, in 1894. The next was in 1899 
(Spencer and Gow), and in the next six years to 1905, fifteen repeated 
Csesarean sections were recorded, whilst there were eighty-seven in the 
next four and a half years, including twenty-one in the six months 
ending June, 1910, when my series closed. Repeated Csesarean sections 
have, no doubt, now become more numerous, and in time will become 
an appreciable Csesarean group to help build up the birth-rate, especially 
if we can reduce the risk of rupture of the scar. 

To encourage Perfect Union .—If the position of the placenta can 
be determined or surmised, when the uterus is exposed, especially in 
septic cases, the incision should be made elsewhere. It seems clear 
that transverse fundal incisions are not advisable, partly because the 
placenta, whether on the anterior or posterior uterine areas, often 
spreads on to the fundus. Munro Kerr’s case (No. 12 in Mr. Holland’s 
series, No. 255 in my series) is an instance of this complication. 
Csesarean section should be performed at full time or at the earliest 
indication of labour so as to encourage perfect uterine retraction. 
Intra-uterine sepsis is, no doubt, a cause of imperfect union of the 
incised muscles, especially if the incision has been made through the 
placental site. Sepsis, even with suppuration of the wound, is not 
necessarily sufficient to prevent further pregnancies or repeated 
Csesarean section. Case 43 in my collection .by Sir W. Smyly proves 
this, and Case 1,045 of my own, where repeated attempts at delivery 
by forceps had been made during the previous forty-eight hours. 
Septic sloughs appeared on the child’s head and round the abdominal 
wound, and a utero-abdominal fistula resulted. This was closed when 
an appendix operation was subsequently performed. This patient went 
to Canada, and has had two children since, “ the same way ” as the 
mother writes, Dr. MacColman, of Winnipeg, performing Csesarean 
section on each occasion. How far the use of catgut, apart from sepsis, 
may in some cases account for faulty muscular union in an inter¬ 
mittently contractile organ is unknown, but there can be no doubt 
that in the presence of septic organisms catgut would disintegrate 
much quicker than silkworm gut or even than silk. In 1910 catgut 
was used for both deep and superficial sutures by twenty-seven operators, 
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whilst forty-one used silk and eight silkworm gut. 1 We shall hear 
to-day whether catgut is used by more than this proportion. I agree 
with Mr. Eardley Holland that, theoretically, silkworm gut for the 
deep sutures is the safest material to use. 


Dr. C. Oldfield (Leeds). 

My list of cases of Caesarean section (with exceptions as specified) 
consists of thirty-eight patients operated on by me at the Women and 
Children’s Hospital, Leeds, and three private cases. The report from 
the Leeds Maternity Hospital includes my cases at that institution. Of 
these forty-one cases, thirty-seven were “followed up/* and twenty- 
eight were seen by me personally at their own houses. Twenty-one of 
them had no further pregnancy. I found various explanations of the 
sterility following Caesarean section, but the commonest was that 
precautions were being taken against pregnancy. The reason mostly 
given was that the patient was afraid to have another operation. I 
suggest that every patient should be told by the surgeon that she could 
be delivered safely by Caesarean section, when pregnancy occurred again, 
if she came into the hospital just before full term. Sixteen became 
pregnant, and of these three were delivered through the natural passages 
at full term; one of them had three natural labours, and two had 
each a difficult and instrumental labour with a living child; eleven had 
Caesarean section twice and one thrice. 

Fifty-two Caesarean sections were done in thirty-nine cases. There 
was no case of rupture of the uterus. 

With regard to the conclusion reached by Mr. Eardley Holland 
from the analysis of his statistics, I must take time to consider it, 
before changing my suture material from untanned catgut to any other. 
Leeds surgeons have used catgut almost exclusively for all operations 
for nearly two. generations and continue to do so. I shall be greatly 
surprised if it is proved that suturing a Caesarean section wound with 
catgut, or rather untanned gut, predisposes to rupture of the uterus. 
May I suggest that Mr. Holland should compare the primary mortality 
of Caesarean section in septic and suspect cases, which presumably are 
more likely to be followed by rupture, in which silk was used, with 
those in which catgut was used. It may be that there was a higher 
mortality after silk than catgut and so more of the catgut cases were 
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left to run the risk of rupture in a future labour ? Further, seeing 
that tanned gut behaves somewhat like silk in a septic wound, he might 
arrange his statistics to show the proportion of ruptures in (1) untanned 
gut cases, in (2) silk and tanned gut cases; I fancy the results would 
show that it was tanned gut and silk and not untanned gut—which 
favoured rupture, in septic cases. 

Dr. Munro Kerr’s suggestion does not strike me as likely to lessen 
the risk of rupture. I should think the scar in the lower uterine 
segment would be more likely to give way than in the upper uterine 
segment, where the muscle is thicker and is not stretched during 
labour. Moreover, a wound so near the vagina would be in more 
danger from infection, which would not only increase the risk of the 
primary operation, but also of rupture in a subsequent pregnancy. 


Dr. Herbert Spencer. 

I wish to express my high appreciation of the papers read by Mr. 
Holland and Professor Munro Kerr. To Mr. Holland we are indebted 
for the collection of an unparalleled list of cases and for judicious 
comments upon them, and Professor Munro Kerr has given us the 
benefit of impressions based upon his large experience and has made 
some stimulating suggestions for the prevention of rupture of the scar. 

Mr. Holland has brought together such an enormous collection of 
facts that I cannot help feeling regret that he should have limited the 
period of inquiry to the years 1912-18 and that he did not go back to 
the year 1910, when Dr. AmandBouth’s monumental series terminated, 
and did not base his schedule on Dr. Bouth’s, collecting all the cases of 
Caesarean section from the operators themselves, allowing a little more 
time for the collection of the records, and giving in one of the columns 
the result of following up the cases as to rupture of the scar. Such a 
record would have entailed but little more work and would have added 
enormously to its value. The limitation of the inquiry to a short period 
of recent years may give a false impression as to its occurrence, and 
the exclusion of fatal and sterilized cases (which is quite naturally and 
properly made from the point of view of subsequent rupture) impairs 
the records from other statistical standpoints. And I see no reason for 
excluding from the series of operations in the years 1912-18 cases in 
which the first Caesarean section was performed before 1912, for it is 
obvious that a patient operated on for the first time in 1910 and for the 
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second time in 1912 is just as likely to have a rupture of the scar in a 
subsequent pregnancy as one operated on for the first time in 1912, and 
for the second time in 1914. 

With regard to the occurrence of rupture of the scar after CaBsarean 
section I have never met with it after my own or others’ operations. In 
my opinion it ought not to occur in an aseptic case properly sutured, 
but I do not think it is possible to guard against it in a septic case. 

I regret that I have been unable to find time to follow up my cases, 
but I may say that of sixty-six cases of CaBsarean section which I have 
performed (fifty-eight hospital and eight private) three died (all infected 
before operation). Qf these, fifty-three were done for contracted pelvis, 
with one death; thirteen for tumours, accidental haemorrhage or scar, 
with two deaths. Excluding the three cases which died, eight cases in 
which the uterus was removed for tumours, three cases operated on too 
recently to become pregnant, and six cases in which it is known that 
precautions against pregnancy were taken, there remain forty-six cases 
and of these fourteen have become pregnant. In thirteen of these I 
have performed repeated CaBsarean section (in three cases for the third 
time and in two cases for the fourth time). In the fourteenth case the 
patient had a premature child after the Caesarean section, but had no 
trouble from the scar. 

I regard adhesions over the uterine scar in an aseptic case as due to 
faulty technique, and as the matter is a very important one and may 
possibly explain some cases of sterility, I regret that a special column 
for information on this point was not included in Mr. Holland’s 
schedule. My practice is to use carbolized floss silk of moderate 
thickness for the deep sutures and a continuous fine silk suture passed 
parallel to the incision by a fine round straight sewing needle, taking 
a double grip of the peritoneum and superficial layer of muscle, so that 
the deep sutures are buried and no suture at all is shown. This 
method of suture is far superior to the single “ Lembert ” suture which 
sometimes cuts out; it entirely prevents any oozing and leads to a scar 
free from adhesions. 

I consider that catgut should be absolutely condemned as a material 
for suture in CaBsarean section. Its danger was alluded to by Lister 
himself in his classical lecture on catgut at the Clinical Society nearly 
forty years ago. It is impossible to ensure its sterility and freedom 
from the tetanus bacillus; it comes undone as a result of the contraction 
and relaxation of the uterus; its ends cannot be cut short with safety, 
and it varies in its absorbability. Chromic gut has been found in the 
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Caesarean section wound after ten months. Silkworm gut is an 
excellent suture for many purposes. My objection to it for closing the 
Caesarean section wound is that it is too thin and is apt to cut the tissues, 
and the ends cannot be cut as short as the ends of silk and are likely to 
prick the tissues. 

Mr. Holland’s suggestion to dissect off the peritoneum will prolong 
the operation at an important stage and may lead to possible oozing in 
the dead space between the bare muscle and peritoneum. I notice 
that seven out of the fifteen cases of repeated Csesarean section were 
sterilized for contracted pelvis. Having never sterilized a patient for 
contracted pelvis, and often spoken against it, I will only say here that 
I consider the operation is unjustifiable on ethical, national and 
scientific grounds. 

I should like to draw attention to the results in cases of eclampsia 
(the fatal cases of operation having been omitted). Of twelve cases 
delivered by Csesarean Section only five subsequently became pregnant, 
and in two of these the scar ruptured with a fatal result. Thus the 
mortality from this accident alone is 16 per cent., that is to say, it is 
higher than the total mortality in many extensive series of cases of 
eclampsia treated without operation in which it is well known that 
subsequent labours usually take place normally. I have never performed 
Caesarean section for eclampsia, the cases in which it is called for being 
in my judgment rare. I thmk the results given in this paper may tend 
to modify the enthusiasm of certain operators. 

In many directions Csesarean section is being performed with a 
frequency and for indications which are in my opinion unjustifiable. I 
feel it a duty to state this, in this important meeting discussing 
Csesarean section, though I do not go into details which have only an 
indirect bearing upon the subject of rupture of the scar. Generally I 
subscribe to the dictum “ once a Csesarean section, always a Csesarean 
section.” In one case I delivered a child quite easily by the natural 
passage, in a patient who had had Csesarean section done by another 
gynsecologist for “ contracted pelvis ” which was of such a slight degree 
as not to require the operation. 

With regard to the site of the incision I always make the usual 
longitudinal suture through the thick part of the body. As to the 
cervical retrovesical incision it seems to me that it would have advan¬ 
tages in certain infected cases, especially if stitched up with silver wire 
left long, and subsequently removed through the os. For aseptic cases 
it has in my opinion nothing to recommend it, the transverse incision 
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being I think specially disadvantageous. The question of the cervical 
incision, however, will be decided by carefully recorded cases and not 
by preconceived opinions. The cervical incision like all retroperitoneal 
incisions postpones considerably the time of delivery of the child which 
in my last fourteen cases varied from twenty-five to sixty-five seconds 
from the commencement of the operation, the child being bom free 
from asphyxia and crying immediately after delivery in every case. It 
would be interesting to hear Dr. Munro Kerr’s experience of the 
cervical incision as affecting the time of delivery and condition of the 
child. 


Dr. Blair Bell. 

I am in entire agreement with those speakers who attribute failure 
of the uterine scar to heal firmly to sepsis in the uterus. I believe that 
even in the most definitely “ suspect ” cases an afebrile puerperium can 
be obtained by sterilization of the uterus and vagina with hyperchlorite 
solution. I have used Milton fluid, which contains 10 grm. of available 
chlorine to the litre, and I do not think any harm would result from 
using it in every case. A large gauze pack, saturated with this solution 
undiluted, should be left in the uterus, protruding through the cervix 
into the vagina. It can then be removed when the patient has been 
put to bed. But in addition to sepsis we must take into account the 
question of technique in the closure of the uterine wound. Personally, 
I prefer to make the opening in the uterus as high as possible. I have 
operated through the lower uterine segment in the way described by 
Professor Munro Kerr, but there is this difficulty : until one sees the 
lower uterine segment one is never certain whether it will be wise to 
make an incision in this region. I have found this situation may be 
unsuitable owing to the presence of a large venous plexus running 
across the utero-vesical pouch. In these circumstances, if one has 
made a sub-umbilical laparotomy incision, it is necessary to enlarge the 
wound upwards. Moreover, all cases of placenta prasvia must be ex¬ 
cluded. For these reasons, and because I have never had any trouble 
with the Caesarean section scar, I shall in future confine my operations 
to the upper uterine segment. As a matter of interest, I may mention 
that I have a patient on whom I have performed two Caesarean sections. 
In the first operation the wound was made in the upper segment, 
and the last time through the lower uterine segment. It will be 
interesting to see which scar stands the next pregnancy best. The 
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scar in the upper uterine segment was indistinguishable at the last 
operation. 

The technique I employ for the closure of the uterine wound is 
the same as that I use in the performance of colporrhaphies—namely, 
mattress sutures of chromic catgut are first inserted to bring together 
the deeper parts of the muscle wall. The same stitch is carried over to 
bring together the superficial parts of the muscle wall and the peri¬ 
toneum. A large ridge as thick as a finger results from this method of 
closing the uterine wound. 


Dr. E. 0. Croft. 

I have had no personal experience of rupture of the Caesarean scar, 
and consider that the essential factor in its prevention is that sound 
fleshy union should be obtained through the whole muscular wall, and 
that no portion of the decidual layer should become inverted or included 
between the united muscle. In order to obtain this union the sutures 
should be inserted not too near the cut edge, and should include a con¬ 
siderable portion of the uterine wall. The use of a full curved needle,, 
giving the suture a circular track, prevents the formation of a concavity 
between the middle layers of the cut wall. The stitches should be 
numerous, not more than half an inch apart, and should invariably be 
interrupted. A continuous suture is liable to become loose as the 
uterus shrinks. I have seen a post-mortem on a patient in which this 
happened. I have many times operated for the second and third times 
on the same patient, and have been surprised at the almost complete 
invisibility of the old wound. 

I am a strong advocate of the use of silk for the deep sutures. It 
can be readily sterilized by boiling, and it does not slip in tying. The 
objection that it is more liable to become infected is, I think, fallacious. 
In a case known to be infected (a tubo-ovarian abscess was removed at 
the time of the operation) the uterine wound sutured with silk remained 
intact and healed. In two cases dying of independent disease after 
twelve and fifteen months respectively, a careful examination of the 
uterine scar revealed no trace of the silk, which had been completely 
absorbed. A quite moderate degree of infection in a catgut suture 
would lead to its speedy dissolution and non-union of the wound. 
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Mr. Furneaux Jordan. 

In the period under review I have reported seventy-two cases of 
Caesarean section. Of these I have traced and seen personally all but 
seven. Since sending my report to Mr. Eardley Holland, two out of the 
seven have turned up at the out-patients department, both pregnant again 
and both willing to have another Caesarean section. I have done nineteen 
repeated Caesarean sections, three of them being third Caesareans. I 
have had no experience of rupture of the scar, and in my repeated 
Caesareans I have, as a rule, been unable to find any trace of the scar 
of the first operation. I have not found any weakness, though I must 
confess that I have not felt for it from the inside of the uterus. I always 
make my uterine incision as near the middle line as I can judge, and it 
is most likely that the second incision would be over the site of the first 
one. I suture the uterine incision by one continuous catgut suture, 
passing the needle right down to, but not including, the endometrium. 
I take up plenty of muscular wall at each side, and I pull the suture 
up quite tightly, as tight as I can. I believe sepsis to be the cause 
of rupture, and that the material used is immaterial. 

I received through the kindness of Mr. Eardley Holland, a copy 
of his report, and I was very much impressed by the relative sterility 
due to the large number of women who are “taking precautions” 
because they do not want to have another Ctesarean section. I think 
that this fear of a second Caesarean is largely due to the attitude that 
that we ourselves have taken towards this operation. Up to fairly 
recent years it has been regarded as a wonderful operation; a great 
fuss was made of it, in a nursing home every nurse would be brought 
in to see it, and finally even the baby would be named after the surgeon 
who did the operation. Can we be surprised that the patient and her 
husband take the view that having got through such a marvellous 
operation successfully they are not going to take the risk again! They 
are going to leave well alone. For the last few years I have im¬ 
pressed upon patients that it is one of the safest and easiest operations 
in surgery, that they can easily have a second or a third, and I never 
now advise sterilization. As a result of this, hardly any of my 
patients are “ taking precautions,” and at the present moment nine of 
them are pregnant. 

The cases that are serious, that may be most serious both for the 
mother and the child, are those that come into the hospital, having 
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been in labour for three or four days, and on whom repeated attempts 
at delivery have been made. If the child is still alive I do a Caesarean, 
and Dr. Blair Bell may be interested to know that for some years now 
I have, in those cases probably septic, poured a jug of biniodide lotion 
through the uterus. I swab it out thoroughly with the lotion, and on 
pouring in from above through the uterine incision the lotion runs out 
freely through the dilated cervix below. I believe that by adopting 
some such method as this we can operate on cases that otherwise would 
require craniotomy, and so save a number of infants. 


Dr. Fothebgill. 

Now that Caesarean section is done for so many conditions quite 
apart from mechanical obstruction, the question of the scar assumes 
great importance no doubt. Still it should be approached with common 
sense, and we should endeavour to take advantage of the experience of 
others. A good deal of investigation done by Americans during recent 
years led up to the conclusion that, in the absence of mechanical 
obstruction, and if the recovery from previous sections has been free 
from fever, all that is strictly necessary at subsequent labours is to 
keep the patient under skilled observation. The points brought out in 
the present discussion do not appear to warrant any advance from this 
position. I think that perhaps too much stress has been laid upon 
details. I have sutured with silk and with various kinds of catgut, 
and on subsequent occasions have seldom found fault with the scars. 
I now sew up with anything that the nurse gives me. Adhesions 
are avoided by making the incision in the abdominal wall high up, 
half of it being above the umbilicus. Thus when the uterus has been 
emptied and sutured, the visceral incision lies below and not opposite 
the parietal wound. I make no attempt to disinfect the uterine cavity or 
the parturient canal. 1 have never sterilized except in the case of one 
woman, and that was done by request after I had delivered her five times 
by Caesarean section. She makes her living as a 44 child dancer/* having 
straight legs, though her backbone is sigmoid in form. I must confess 
that I have always carefully avoided cutting into the lower uterine 
segment on account of its proximity to the vagina and to the bladder, 
and because of the multitude and size of the venous structures which 
surround it. Thrombosis of the sinuses with subsequent embolism 
n— on 10 
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constitutes to my mind a real danger. An operator should not be 
dominated by the fear of raising his mortality, and those who interfere 
whenever there is a chance of saving life must face the risks of occa¬ 
sional death. But one should not, I think, undertake extraneous risks 
—namely, risks which are not compensated for by the definite 
prospect of advantage to the patient. Thus before adopting the 
incision through the lower uterine segment, one would like to 
have the results of a few hundred cases. We cannot all be pioneers. 


Dr. Gough. 

I have performed Caesarean section on one hundred occasions, in 
eighteen cases for the second time and in five for the third time. All 
have been done for contracted pelvis, none for any of the more recent 
indications. In all cases I have used twenty-day catgut as suture 
material. My suture has been a continuous one in two layers, the first 
taking in the inner half of the muscle, just missing the mucosa; the 
second taking the outer half of the muscle and the peritoneal edge. 
The sutures are introduced with a half-circle Hagedorn needle and a 
wide hold of the muscle is taken. This gives a firm flat approxima¬ 
tion of the cut surfaces throughout the depth of the wound. If this 
object is obtained, in my opinion the nature of the suture material 
matters not at all. All repeat operations have been allowed to go into 
labour (one for seventeen hours) but in no case has any sign of threat¬ 
ening rupture of the scar been noted. In one or two cases a thinning 
of the scar from within, as described by Dr. Munro Kerr, was 
present. 

I should expect that in operations done for toxamic conditions, 
with degeneration of the uterine muscle-fibres, a less firm union would 
be obtained. As these are the very cases which will be allowed to try 
to deliver themselves in future labours they should be specially liable 
to rupture. I should be glad if Mr. Eardley Holland can tell us 
whether his reported cases bear this out. 
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Dr. W. Fletcher Shaw (Manchester). 

At this late stage in the discussion I only wish to mention two 
points:— 

First, the Suture Material. —I always use chromic catgut- and 
although I have now performed this operation upon 150 patients 
1 have only had one ruptured scar in a subsequent pregnancy, and 
this in a patient who was allowed to proceed well into the second stage 
of labour with the intention of allowing her to deliver herself by natural 
forces, the Caesarean section having been performed for an ovarian 
tumour obstructing labour and not for contracted pelvis. The figures 
given by Mr. Eardley Holland do seem very convincing that catgut is 
an unsafe suture material and he has put his results before us with such 
a freedom from bias that we must Of necessity carefully consider this 
question. To do this thoroughly it is necessary to consider carefully 
each of the cases of rupture which he has reported. At the same 
time I cannot help thinking that some abnormal features, other than 
the suture material, must have been present in these cases of rupture, 
as all the members taking part in this discussion who use catgut have 
had so few cases of rupture : Dr. Gough, 100 cases; Dr. Oldfield, fifty 
cases; Dr. Fothergill, a large number; Dr. Blair Bell, a large number; 
all without rupture, and myself, 150 cases with one rupture ; nor have 
any of my colleagues at St. Mary’s, Manchester, had a case of rupture 
during this time. It is possible on further investigation that the cases 
of rupture published may have been septic, have had a toxaemia, been 
badly sutured, or may have been allowed to continue long in labour. 

The second point I am sorry has been very little discussed by the 
previous speakers : Is it justifiable to allow a patient to have a natural 
labour after Caesarean section ? Caesarean section is now frequently 
performed for conditions other than contracted pelvis, placenta praevia, 
eclampsia, &c., and there is no anatomical reason why a subsequent 
labour should not be per vias naturales. Since 1912 we have had 
four patients at St. Mabry’s who were allowed to deliver themselves 
naturally after Caesarean section at a previous confinement; three were 
quite successful, but the fourth, my own case, ruptured in the second 
stage. This is the only case of rupture of the scar in the period under 
revision: that is to say, all the scaurs stood the strain of pregnancy, 
but of those /Undergoing the strain of labour, one ruptured out of 
four—twenty-five per cent. These figures are very small and it may 
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be a long time before we have another case, but they do make one 
pause and carefully consider before recommending normal delivery 
after previous Caesarean section. 

Dr. J. W. Bride (Manchester.) 

The figures for Caesarean section at St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, 
are given in the table in Mr. Holland’s paper. An analysis of certain 
interesting points is as follows : Ninety-six of 190 cases treated have 
not become pregnant since Caesarean section, that is a relative sterility 
of 50*5 per cent. Of these cases, twenty-two took precautions against 
pregnancy, four were widowed, and three died of non-pelvic conditions 
at a later date ; in one case the husband bad been on active service 
since. This accounts for thirty out of ninety-six not becoming pregnant. 
The remaining si^ty-six state they took no precautions, therefore the 
relative sterility is reduced to 34*7 per cent. Of the ninety-six cases 
fifty-three had pyrexia, i.e., 55 per cent. 

Patients who subsequently became Pregnant , and were delivered by 
Natural Passages .—There were four of these, two were delivered 
naturally, one of one, the other of two living children. The third had 
craniotomy and Caesarean section later again. In the fourth case, the 
scar ruptured and the patient died. Thus of the four cases in which 
natural delivery was attempted there was a mortality of twenty-five 
per cent, from rupture of the Caesarean scar. 

Repeated Caesarean Sections .—There were sixty-eight cases. In each 
the indication for Caesarean section was contracted pelvis, with five 
exceptions. Twenty-one were allowed to go into labour and forty-seven 
were not in labour. There was no case of rupture of the scar. In only 
one case was silk used. Forty-four had some degree of pyrexia, 
i.e., 66 per cent. 

The Case of Rupture of the Scar. —M. S. was admitted to hospital 
on November 24, 1916, with an ovarian cyst obstructing labour. 
Dr. Shaw performed Caesarean section and right ovariotomy. Early 
in 1919 she was seen by Dr. Shaw in the out-patient department 
and he decided to let labour proceed normally as there was no pelvic 
contraction. The patient was admitted in labour at 2.40 a.m. on 
May 14, 1919, and in good condition. Some very strong pains and 
slight bleeding from the vagina occurred at 5 a.m. At 8 a.m. the 
patient had a running pulse of 140, and a subnormal temperature. 
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On abdominal palpation it was obvious that the uterus was ruptured 
and she was immediately taken to the theatre and the abdomen opened. 
The foetus was free in the peritoneal cavity and dead. The uterus was 
inverted through the old scar which had ruptured and the placenta 
was adherent to the inverted uterus. The peritoneal cavity was full of 
blood. The child and placenta were rapidly removed, the inversion 
corrected and supravaginal hysterectomy performed as quickly as 
possible. The patient left the table in a very critical condition, and 
died at 7 p.m. from. collapse and shock. 

There are twenty-one cases pregnant now. The only comment to 
be made is that several of these cases show an interval from child¬ 
bearing which corresponds with an interval of absence of the husband 
on active service. 

I think that a scar in any part of the body—just as a puncture 
repair is a weak spot in a pneumatic tyre—is liable to give way 
under strain, and it would appear doubtful to me if it is ever good 
practice to subject a scar in an organ so liable as is the uterus to 
excessive distension and powerful contraction to the strain of labour. 

I do not intend to discuss the question of suture media, but simply 
state that, with perhaps half a dozen exceptions, two layers of catgut, 
sometimes chromicized, have been used in all the cases in this series. 

I think I may fairly say that what the figures of the St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Manchester, do show is that repeated Caesarean sections may 
be undertaken many times with impunity and the risk in the early 
stages of labour appears negligible. I assisted Dr. Fletcher Shaw 
to perform Caesarean section for the seventh time on the same patient 
last year. She was in labour four or five hours before operation and 
the uterus, though adherent, was well healed in the scar. She was 
sterilized on this occasion. 

Mr, Clifford White. 

There are two theoretical considerations that have an important 
bearing on the question of the suture of the Caesarean incision. The 
first is that the uterus is the seat of intense autolysis, as is shown by 
the weight diminishing from about 2 lb. to 2 oz. in a few weeks. This 
autolysis is most rapid in the first few days and it is not fair to expect 
an absorbable Buture like catgut, which is standardized for absorption in 
ordinary muscle, to withstand digestion in an organ where autolytic 
action is proceeding with such violence. 
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Secondly, a continuous suture is unsuitable for holding the wall of 
the uterus in close apposition because the uterus is involuting at the 
rate of over half an inch in twenty-four hours. Hence a 5-in. uterine 
incision is only 3 in. long on the fourth day and therefore any con¬ 
tinuous suture must become slack and incapable of holding the uterine 
wall closely together. This applies to some extent to the use of mattress 
sutures. As the uterus is diminishing so rapidly in size, the interrupted 
sutures must be tied much more tightly than is usual in other surgical 
procedures, otherwise they will become loose in a few days. The 
rhythmic contractions and relaxations of the uterus will accentuate this 
tendency. 

It would seem, therefore, on theoretical grounds that a weak scar is 
particularly likely to occur (1) with catgut, and (2) when continuous 
sutures are employed, and conversely, a strong scar should result when 
a non-absorbable interrupted suture is employed. 

My personal experience is of seventy cases of Caesarean section. Of 
these, eight were Caesarean hysterectomies, leaving sixty-two cases in 
which the scar might yield. None were sterilized. In every case I have 
used interrupted sutures of silk or linen thread. I have never seen or 
heard of any yielding of the scar in any of these cases. Of the sixty- 
two cases seven had more than one Caesarean operation—two patients 
having Caesarean section performed three times, and five on two occa¬ 
sions. In each case the scar was sound and in only one was the scar 
very easily noticeable. In addition to these, several cases have come 
to my knowledge where patients have had normal or forceps deliveries 
after Caesarean sections for eclampsia or placenta praevia, and in no case 
has there been symptoms or signs of rupture. In one case of Caesarean 
section for eclampsia in two successive pregnancies the scar was not 
found to be weakened when seen at the second operation. This shows 
that toxaemia does not necessarily cause imperfect uterine union. 


Dr. Lapthorn Smith. 

I should like to say a few encouraging words on the success attending 
Caesarean section. I fear lest the figures given may unduly depress the 
younger members present. With regard to the suture material, 
Fagenstecher’s celluloid linen thread seems to possess all the advantages 
of silkworm gut without its sharp irritating points. I have used it for 
many years. 
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Mr. Eardley Holland (in reply). 

Many points have been raised in the wide discussion that has followed 
the opening papers : most of these have been already dealt with by 
other speakers so, especially as the hour is late, I shall confine my reply 
to a very few remarks. 

1 think the most important thing that has been unearthed by this 
collective investigation, apart from the frequency of ruptured scars, is 
the danger of catgut. I must confess to a feeling of disappointment 
that my figures have not carried conviction to all the catgut users, but I 
feel they have been badly shaken, and that in time they will renounce 
this dangerous suture material. After all, it is difficult for a surgeon 
who has been employing catgut for Caesarean section for many years 
without accident to bring himself to give it up, even in the face of strong 
evidence as to its danger. Personally, I believe the evidence I have 
brought forward is incontrovertible. If asepsis of the uterine wound 
could be guaranteed I believe catgut might be a suitable material, 
although, as Professor Munro Kerr and Mr. Clifford White have pointed 
out, the intense autolysis which occurs in the puerperal uterus is likely 
to lead to the rapid absorption of catgut. But asepsis, I am convinced, 
cannot be guaranteed in the uterine wound, for the incision is into a 
mucous cavity in close proximity to a contaminated area (the vulvo¬ 
vaginal tract). 

Silk is not an ideal suture material; silk has serious disadvantages 
in the presence of sepsis ; as is well known, a suppurative process goes 
on almost indefinitely until the silk sutures either come away or have 
been removed. The ideal material is silkworm gut, which is an inert 
substance in the presence of bacteria. Dr. Herbert Spencer’s remarks 
have been an outstanding feature in the discussion ; he has always been 
a strong opponent of catgut and what he has said will have a great 
effect on the opinion that those present will carry away with them. 
Dr. Spencer would have liked the period I selected for investigation to 
have been extended backwards, including earlier years; the almost 
insuperable objection to this is the difficulty in following up patients 
who were operated upon at so remote a period; as it was, the follow-up 
success was not more than 70 per cent. Mr. Oldfield, an inveterate 
user of catgut, and one who I am afraid will be slow to reform, complains 
that catgut has been attacked severely; it may have been attacked 
severely, hut I maintain that it has been attacked fairly, justly and 
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without prejudice. He asks me if the immediate results of the operation 
were worse after silk than after catgut. I will examine the lists of 
cases and see if I can throw any light upon this point and will let him 
know. Mr. Gough has made a good point when he asks if the scar is 
especially liable to rupture when the operation has been performed for 
eclampsia or albuminuria. In the eighty-seven reported cases in which 
the indication was mentioned the operation was performed for these 
indications on fourteen occasions, and in the eighteen cases of rupture 
reported in the present series, on three occasions. These figures tend 
to support Dr. Gough’s view that toxaemia of pregnancy may interfere 
with the healing of the incision. Dr. Blair Bell asks me if the catgut 
that was used in the fifteen cases of rupture was plain or chromic; it 
was chromic in all cases. I am favQurably impressed by his method 
of suturing the wound by mattress sutures, and will certainly try it in 
future cases. The question of sterility following the operation has been 
mentioned by several speakers, notably by Dr. Bride and Dr. Lionel 
Phillips. Both of these speakers have gone into the question in some 
detail in their lists of cases, and I am in complete agreement that the 
figures want very careful interpretation before an opinion is arrived at; 
the point is well worth working out, and this can be done at leisure 
from the tables, when they are published in full in the Proceedings. 
Mr. Furneaux Jordan’s remarks on sterility have made a great 
impression on me. 

I wish once more to lay stress on the necessity of working in large 
figures for coming to any decision in the matters that have been under 
discussion. A small sample of cases may give the most misleading 
results, as, for example, the London Hospital sample, which gave a 
rupture percentage of 16, in contrast with other lists which gave a 
rupture percentage of zero. 

In conclusion, I wish once more to give my most sincere and 
heartfelt thanks to my fellow obstetricians in Great Britain, who have 
so generously responded to my call for a collective investigation. The 
collection of these lists has occasioned an amount of careful work to 
those who have undertaken the task. It is the utmost gratification to 
ine, as I am sure it is to them, that our united work has been so 
successful, and has revealed so many outstanding facts in a subject of 
such immense importance to all of us. 
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Professor Munro Kerr (in reply). 

I thank the various speakers for their remarks and criticism on the 
papers which have just been read by Mr. Eardley Holland and myself. 
The arguments advanced against the incision I proposed are those 
I expected. I specially wish to thank Dr. Blair Bell for his criticism, 
and for having given the incision a practical trial. I think Dr. Bell’s 
suggestion of making a curved incision instead of the transverse incision 
a distinct advantage. I am surprised, however, that Dr. Bell should 
desist from the lower segment incision because he had to deal with 
a placenta prsevia, for after all in 40 per cent, of cases of the ordinary 
longitudinal incision the placenta is directly encountered over the 
incision ; it is really a placenta prsevia qua this incision. 

As regards the other case in which there was varicosity of the veins 
over the lower segment, I do not think that need have been considered 
a contra-indication. In many cases of ordinary Caesarean section one 
finds the vessels considerably distended over the anterior uterine wall. 
I have not found any trouble with the bladder, or any subsequent 
cystitis, or that cystitis is more liable to occur in the eighteen cases 
where I have employed the lower uterine segment. I wish it to be 
understood that I have no absolute convictions regarding this incision. 
Time only will show whether or not it gives a sounder cicatrix. It may 
be that in five or ten years I will be convinced that it does not possess 
the advantages that at present I believe it to possess. I am convinced, 
however, that a sounder cicatrix will be secured. The only matter 
regarding which I am a little uncertain is whether or not infection 
of the wound is more likely to occur with this incision than with 
the longitudinal incision, a very important point indeed, especially 
emphasized by Dr. Fothergill. So far I have had one death in 
eighteen cases. 

Finally, I desire to support the statement made by Mr. Eardley 
Holland that the weakened uterine scar from the ordinary longitudinal 
incision does not necessarily contain a relatively greater amount of 
fibrous tissue. In connexion with this matter, I would mention a case 
of uterus bicornis unicollis, in which I resected the uterus and made a 
single cavity, approximating the cut uterine surfaces with threads of 
fine silk. This patient went through a normal pregnancy, through a 
prolonged labour, and was finally delivered with forceps of a living 
child, although the child was injured with the forceps and died some 
—ob 10a 
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twelve days later. After removing the placenta I passed my hand 
into the uterus and could detect a distinct ridge over the posterior 
upper and anterior wall of the uterus. The patient is at present 
pregnant for the second time. I hope to publish this case after her 
next confinement. 
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The Pathology of Utero-placental (Accidental) Haemorrhage. 1 

By Gordon Ley, F.R.C.S. 

<From the Pathological Institute of the London Hospital—Professor Hubert M. Turnbull.) 


At the meeting of the Obstetrical Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine in March, 1920, I read a paper on the clinical aspects of 
accidental haemorrhage and promised the paper on the pathology. Before 
I describe the results of my own investigation into the pathological 
processes, I shall review the literature which has already been published 
upon this aspect of the subject. 

Review of Literature. 

The pathological work carried out by numerous investigators has 
been considerable. The uterine musculature, blood-vessels and decidua, 
and the placenta have come under notice and, further, studies of the 
other organs at necropsy have been made. It seems best to take up 
these structures separately, and briefly to record the conditions noted 
by different investigators. The uterine musculature has been particularly 
studied by Couvelaire, 1911 [9], Essen-Mdller, 1913 [12], Whitridge 
Williams, 1915 [35], Zarate, 1915 [38], Seitz, 1903 [30], and von 
Weiss, 1897 [34]. The decidua by Seitz [30], von Weiss [34], 
Schickele, 1904 [29], Zarate [38], and Biancardi, 1905 [5]. The 

uterine blood-vessels by Whitridge Williams [35], Seitz [30], von Weiss 
M], and Essen-Moller [12]. The placenta by Young, 1914 [37], 
Biancardi [5], Seitz [30], and von Weiss [34]. The organs at necropsy 
by Couvelaire, 1912 [8], Bar and Kervily, 1906 [3], Hartmann, 1907 
t 17],and von Weiss [34]. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held July 8, 1920. 

D—OB 1 
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The Uterine Musculature. 

Macroscopically, peritoneal ruptures and external, superficial 
ruptures of the myometrium have been noted by von Weiss [34], 
Kouwer, 1908 [23], Hicks, 1861 [18], Engstrom, 1911 [ll],Lieven, 
1914 [24], Zweifel, 1912 [32], and Shaw, 1914 [31], and have been 
given special attention by Knauer, 1903 [22], who attributed them to 
sudden severe distension, and by Fraipont, 1914 [14], who attributed 
them to intramuscular haemorrhages, diminished elasticity and friability 
of the uterine wall. 

Inter - and Intra-fascicular Haemorrhages in the Uterine Musculature : 
“Apoplexie utero-placentaire 99 Couvelaire , 1912 [8].—These have been 
noted by numerous authors, particularly by Couvelaire [8], who first 
accurately described the condition. Secondly, by Zarate [38], Fabre 
and Bourret, 1912 [13], Zweifel [32], Berggren, 1912 [4], Spaeth, 
1913 [28], Jennter, 1913 [19], Fraipont [14], Clifford, 1914 [7], 
King, 1914 [21], Young [37], Brandt, 1914 [6], Shaw [31], Knauer 
[22], Seitz [30], Targett, 1905 [33], Le Lorier, 1906 [25], Bar and 
Kervily [3], Key worth, 1909 [20], Munro Kerr [27], and Whitridge 
Williams [35]. Haemorrhages into the broad ligaments and Fallopian 
tubes have also been described by Couvelaire [8], Whitridge Williams 
[35] and Berggren [4]. Whitridge Williams described an extensive 
haemorrhage into the right ovary, and Couvelaire described and illustrated 
in colour, one case where there were numerous punctiform and streaky 
haemorrhages into both ovaries. Microscopically the haemorrhage into 
the uterine wall is described by all authors somewhat as follows :— 

The muscle bundles are separated and split into little bundles by 
streaks of red blood cells which dissect the individual bundles and, 
indeed, often separate cell from cell. These haemorrhages are some¬ 
times more numerous near the peritoneum, sometimes near the decidua. 
They are usually more numerous in the region of the placental site. 
Zarate [38] recorded one case of great importance as it gives evidence 
of the presence of focal haemorrhages and necroses which preceded the 
accidental haemorrhage. In a case of accidental haemorrhage associated 
with eclampsia which came to necropsy he found both recent and old 
haemorrhages in the uterine musculature. He says : “ The antiquity of 
the haemorrhages is shown by their differential coloration with eosin. 
The attention is attracted by the great quantity of connective tissue 
surrounding degenerated muscle bundles. This degenerated tissue, 
associated with an infiltration by round cells, is most noticeable in the 
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areas where the older haemorrhages are.” This means, I take it, that 
there have been an infiltration and replacement by fibrous tissue of 
degenerated muscle in the region of the older haemorrhages. 

(Edema of the inter-fascicular connective tissue has been described 
as frequently present by many authors, especially by Couvelaire [91 and 
Whitridge Williams [35]. 

Leucocytic infiltration of the musculature is noted particularly by 
von Weiss [34] who held that it was the cause of the condition. In his 
specimens the inner layers of the uterine musculature showed the most 
marked leucocytic infiltration, that in the outer layers being of the 
nature of a perivascular infiltration. It is significant that in four out of 
the five cases in which the uterus was examined, it had been plugged 
during life with iodoform gauze. This alone would give rise to 
leucocytic infiltration. The case that was not plugged showed the 
least leucocytic infiltration. Two of his cases showed an increase in the 
connective tissue of the uterine wall. Leucocytic infiltration of the 
musculature of slight degree around the older haemorrhages is also 
recorded by Zarate [38] in one case, to a slight extent beneath the 
decidna in one case by Seitz [30], and in one case to a slight extent 
with a perivascular distribution by Couvelaire [8]. It is recorded as 
absent by Berggren [4], Essen-MSller [12], Couvelaire [8], and 
Whitridge Williams [35]. 

Degeneration of the Individual Muscle Fibres is recorded by Seitz 
[30] in two cases, by Hartmann [17], and in one case by Zarate [38], 
who said “ some of the muscle fibres were entirely degenerated. Others 
showed the characteristic vacuolation of fatty degeneration.” Degenera¬ 
tion was not noted by Couvelaire [8], Essen-Moller [12], Whitridge 
Williams [35], or Young [37]. 

The Uterine Blood-vessels. 

Changes in the blood-vessels were noted by Whitridge Williams 
[35] and Seitz [30]. They were found in the smaller blood-vessels by 
Whitridge Williams in two cases, who thus described them : “ In some 
of the smaller arteries the intima was swollen and projected into the 
lumen. It was conspicuous on account of the diffuse blue staining 
which it assumed. In such areas the finer architecture of the vessel 
wall was disturbed and peculiar defects were seen which appeared as 
clear circular or elliptical zones, while in other places irregular blue 
granules were formed which stained very intensely with hsematoxylin. 
Throughout these areas nuclear fragmentation and atypical arrangement 
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of cells was observed. In several places defects were present in the 
intima of the larger arterioles which may have been connected with 
the haemorrhagic areas in their vicinity. In the walls of many of the 
larger veins free haemorrhage had occurred, just beneath the endothelium, 
which communicated freely with the haemorrhagic effusions between 
the muscle fibres. Similar changes did not exist in the main blood¬ 
vessels. 44 In conclusion,” he said, “careful study of the arterial 
lesions in my specimen has led me to believe that they are toxic in 
origin and are due to the action of some substance circulating in the 
blood, which possibly also produces changes in the smallest arterioles 
and capillaries which permit the escape of blood into the tissues just as 
is observed in certain varieties of snake poisoning.” 

Seitz found changes in the blood-vessels beneath the placenta of 
the nature of a marked proliferation of the vascular endothelium with 
narrowing of the lumen. 

The vascular changes described by Seitz, and the changes in the 
vessels, apart from haemorrhage, which were described and figured by 
Whitridge Williams, appear to be identical with those normally taking 
place in the sub-placental vessels at or about term ; they have been 
described in full by Goodall, 1910 [39]. Lacerations of the walls of 
some of the blood sinuses were noted by Couvelaire [8]. By many 
authors the blood-vessels are described as being normal, noticeably 
by Couvelaire [8], Berggren [4], Essen-Moller [12], Fabre and 
Bourret [13]. 

The Decidua. 

Hemorrhage into the decidua has been noted by all observers. 
Such haemorrhage is, of course, a natural association of labour. 

Leucocytic infiltration of the decidua has been noted by many 
observers, especially by von Weiss [34], Seitz [30], who recorded its 
presence in one case but not in another, and Biancardi [5], who 
described it as more or less well marked in two of nine cases. Yon 
Weiss in several of his cases found extreme leucocytic infiltration of 
the uterine but not of the placental decidua. This infiltration was 
conspicuous only in the cases in which the uterus had been packed 
with iodoform gauze and was present in all such cases. With little- 
doubt the packing was responsible for the infiltration. Inflammatory 
decidual changes were not present in the cases described by Couvelaire 
[8], Berggren [4], Essen-Moller [12], Whitridge Williams [35], 
Gottschalk, 1897 [16], and Zarate [38]. No micro-organisms were 
found by any observer. 
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Degenerative changes in the decidua were observed by Seitz [30], 
who considered the retroplacental haemorrhage to be a phenomenon 
secondary to decidual necrosis or inflammation. He stated that “ where 
the haematoma is intraplacental the decidua is still necrosed. Such 
necrosis cannot be due to compression by the haematoma. We have 
found the cause of the pathological changes in the placenta to reside 
in the inflammation and degeneration of the decidua basalis. ,, He 
considered the degeneration of the decidua, which he found most 
marked in the decidua basalis, to be due to vascular changes or 
chemico-toxic influences. Yon Weiss [34] described extensive decidual 
necrosis in one case, focal decidual necrosis in two cases, and no necrosis 
in two cases. The necrosis, when present, was always most marked 
in the decidua basalis. Decidual degeneration was also described by 
Schickele [29], who* attributed jt to a lack of blood supply to the 
decidua, which produced a slow necrosis. This lack of blood supply 
he considered to be in part the result of uterine contractions, in part 
the result of thrombosis of the subplacental sinuses. He said that 
“ owing to the lack of knowledge of the changes in the blood-vessels 
towards the end of pregnancy one was not able to attribute the decidual 
changes (necrosis) to pathologic changes in the blood-vessels, but there 
is a definite poverty of blood-vessels in the region of the placental site. 
There is seen a defective nutrition of the decidua and a slow necrosis.” 

Biancardi [15] in nine placentae from cases of accidental haemor¬ 
rhage found in the decidua haemorrhagic foci in various stages of 
retrogression, deposits of fibrin, distension and thrombosis of blood¬ 
vessels, and thickening and degeneration of the decidual elements, 
varying from cloudy swelling to complete necrosis. “ These changes 
are,*’ said he, “ always more marked in the region of placental 
detachment.” He considered the decidual degeneration to be the cause 
of the placental changes which he described in detail. He admitted, 
however, that apart from haemorrhages and leucocytic infiltration, these 
decidual changes are found in the decidua of the normal placenta. He 
attributed the decidual degeneration to deciduo-ovular toxic products 
or foetal toxins. 

Gaston [15] found that Nitabuch’s fibrin layer was thickened and 
the decidual cells were blurred and contained poorly stained nuclei. 
He considered that decidual haemorrhage was the primary cause of 
placental separation. Gottschalk [16] found “ extensive decidual 
degeneration in excess of the normal with focal areas of complete 
necrosis. Emboli, some recent some old, in the decidual blood-vessels.” 
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He considered that the thrombosis was secondary to necrosis of the 
vessel walls and that this in turn was secondary to defective decidual 
blood supply. The haemorrhages he attributed to local increase of 
blood-pressure, the result of occlusion of capillaries. He was of opinion 
that “ the kidney of pregnancy ” and retroplacental haemorrhage were 
secondary to decidual necrosis, this in turn being due to defective blood 
supply. The renal changes he considered to be set up by liberated 
albuminuric poisons. 


Placental Changes. 

The changes in the placenta, described by many authors, consist 
purely of the various stages of infarction. They have been carefully 
studied by James Young [37]. Apart from stages of infarction, which 
are mentioned by all authors, little else has bfien described. Essen- 
Moller [12] stated that the degenerative changes found in the placenta 
are not characteristic of utero-placental apoplexy but may occur in 
other conditions as well. Gaston [15] found thick vessels in the villi, 
but no peri- or endarteritis. Seitz [30] found round-celled infiltration 
of those villi which lay in contact with the degenerated decidua, and 
considered this to be “ inflammatio per contiguitatem." He also noted 
fibrous hypertrophy of von Franque (concentric stenosis) of the vessels 
in villous stems near infarcts, and considered it secondary to vascular 
stenosis and occlusion in the infarcted area. He further found syncytial 
hyper-activity in one case. This latter condition was also noted by von 
Weiss [34] in two cases. The paucity of changes described in the 
placenta, apart from those due to infarction, is noteworthy, when one 
considers the numerous changes described by various authors in the 
other structures discussed. 

Changes in other Organs. 

Excluding those cases in which the condition was associated with 
eclampsia there are not many recorded?cases in which changes in the 
organs are described. Bar and Kervily [3] recorded a case which is 
of such importance that I quote it at length. 

A Vl-gravida; thirty weeks pregnant. A typical case of internal haemor¬ 
rhage treated by de Ribes’ bag. Patient became worse. Caesarean section 
performed. Uterus contracted w r ell. Sutured. Death. Necropsy: The liver 
was pale and yellowish, suggesting an early fatty change. The centres of the 
lobules appeared as yellow dots. There were no haemorrhages. Microscopically 
in the portal zones the liver cells were normal. In the central zones the liver 
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cells were shrunken and often ragged. The cytoplasm was pale, the nuclei 
(sometimes free, sometimes only surrounded by a little shrunken cytoplasm) 
were shrunken, and pale or hyperchromatic. The area affected was the inner 
half of the lobule. Sections stained with osmic acid showed fine fatty granules 
in the cells throughout the liver, but more numerous in the cells around the 
central veins. The kidneys were large and pale. There was granular 
degeneration of the cytoplasm of some of the cells of the convoluted tubules. 
There were casts in the tubules of the loop of Henle. 

Bar and Kervily arrived at the following conclusion from this case, 
that: “ If researches show that hepatic lesions similar to these are 
characteristic of uteroplacental apoplexy it will be proved that retro- 
placental haemorrhages are not merely vaguely allied to nephritis but 
are directly allied to a complex state which one of us, Bar, calls 
eclamp8ism.” 

Yon Weiss [34] found degeneration of the renal parenchyma in 
three cases. In one the epithelium was swollen ; there were haemor¬ 
rhages and granular discoloured hyperaemic foci devoid of nuclei. In 
one there were swelling and focal necrosis of the epithelium of the 
convoluted tubules. In one there were swelling and granular opacity 
of the epithelium of the convoluted tubules, the lumina being frequently 
occupied by shed cells; there were also focal areas of destruction of 
cells and disappearance of nuclei. The same author found liver changes 
in two cases. In one the liver cells were swollen and discoloured ; in 
the other the cells were large and swollen. In this case he also recorded 
subendocardial ecchymoses. 

Knauer [22] found subendocardial ecchymoses in the left ventricle in 
one case, subacute nephritis with haemorrhage in the second case, and 
chronic nephritis with atrophy of the kidneys and haemorrhages into 
the liver in the third case. Hartmann [17] found fatty infiltration 
in the liver, and, in one case, small blood extravasations in the liver 
without necrosis or thrombosis. 

Personal Observations. 

My material consisted of three uteri removed for accidental 
haemorrhage from Cases 27, 37 and 41 of my paper upon the clinical 
phenomena, of the kidney and liver of Case 27, the kidney of Case 37 
and of the kidney, liver, myocardium, diaphragm and spleen of Case 41. 
In one of these uteri there was spontaneous rupture. Further, I have 
taken as controls five uteri removed, at or near term, before or after 
death : (D A uterus removed by operation from a case of rupture, 
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the result of obstructed labour due to an impacted breech presentation 
with extension of the legs. (2) A uterus removed by operation from a 
case of rupture due to obstructed labour. (3) A uterus from a case of 
placenta prsevia in which during the performance of bipolar version the 
placenta was widely separated. A leg was then brought down. The 
uterus was at the time in a state of atony produced by chloroform. 
There resulted, therefore, extensive intra-uterine haemorrhage, which 
caused the death of the patient in less than a quarter of an hour. The 
uterus was removed immediately after death and showed no micro¬ 
scopical change. (4) A uterus removed by operation from a case of 
rupture. In this case there was no absolute obstruction although there 
was considerable delay and slow advance due to a minor degree of 
contraction of the pelvic outlet. There was, further, a very considerable 
degree of albuminuria, which disappeared after removal of the uterus. 
(5) A uterus removed post mortem from a case of rupture extending 
from a traumatic laceration produced by a manual dilatation of the 
cervix. 

These two series of cases have been divided into two groups: 
(A) Cases of accidental haemorrhage ; (B) Control cases. 

In the following description of the macroscopic and microscopic 
changes, the macroscopic reports of the control cases are omitted, 
because in these no macroscopic change was observed, except 
haemorrhage and oedema along the edge of the rupture. 

GROUP A.—CASES OF ACCIDENTAL HAEMORRHAGE. 
Case Al, S.D. 1170, 1917 1 (Case 27 of Clinical Paper). 2 

Macroscopical Examination . 

A uterus 16 cm. long by 12 cm. from side to side by 8'5 cm. from 
before backwards. Its inferior limit is, on the posterior surface, a 
horizontal line-of operative incision 8 cm. long. The rest of the inferior 
limit is represented by a ragged tear with thinned edge. This tear 
passes through the lower uterine segment and is horizontal save to the 
left where there projects downwards a triangular tongue of tissue 
measuring 7 cm. in length and 3 cm. across its base; the apex of this 
tongue is part of the cervical lip. There is subperitoneal blood infiltra- 
\ 

1 The terms S.D. and P.M. and the figures following them refer to the Surgical Depart¬ 
ment and Post-mortem legend of the London Hospital Pathological Institute. 

- See Proceedings , 1919-20, xiii, p. 178. 
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tion extending upwards from the edge of the tear for a distance of 
5 cm. upon the anterior wall. A similar infiltration is present through¬ 
out both broad ligaments and extends inwards beneath the uterine 
peritoneum of the posterior surface for a distance of 5*5 cm. on the left 
side, and 4 cm. on the right side. There are faint, irregular subperi- 
toneal haemorrhages (up to 1 cm. diameter) scattered over the anterior 
wall of the upper body and over the fundus uteri. The muscularis 
varies from a thickness of *5 cm. at the fundus to 2*5 cm. at the lower 
limit. A central vertical section reveals : In the muscularis of the 
fundus, at a depth of 1 cm. from the peritoneal coat, an irregular 
haemorrhagic area, 2*5 cm. long by 0*3 cm. deep ; in the anterior wall a 
haemorrhagic area 8 cm. from above downwards by 2*5 cm. deep. The 
latter haemorrhagic area involves the total depth of the wall save for the 
outer 2 cm. (and the inner 0*5 cm.) ; it is slightly raised above the 
surrounding cut surface and crimson in colour, finely mottled towards 
its inner margin with translucent grey; it is considerably softer than 
the surrounding muscularis; it is limited internally by a very definite 
wavy band of more swollen, less haemorrhagic, pinkish grey, soft 
muscularis; 2 cm. above the horizontal tear there is a small, irregular, 
ill-defined haemorrhage 0*9 cm. by 0*3 cm. Parallel vertical sections 
show even more extensive haemorrhage than in the areas described. 
The placental site is situated upon the anterior wall; it measures 6 cm. 
by 5*3 cm. and lies internal to the haemorrhagic area in the anterior 
wall. The lower margin of the placental site is 6 cm. above the edge 
of the tear. The tubes and ovaries are normal. There is a corpus 
luteum (1*4 cm. by 1 cm.) with glossy fibrous centre (0*6 cm. diameter) 
in the left ovary. 

A Piece of Liver (5*5 cm. by 3 cm. by 0*8 cm.).—It is clay coloured. 
The parenchyma is swollen; the lobular pattern distinct. The 
periphery of each lobule is outlined by a pale brown rim. 

T\6o Portions of Kidney (5*5 cm. by 2*7 cm. by 1*2 cm.).—The 
capsule is thin, and the stripped surface perfectly smooth. The cortex 
0*8 cm. deep, is swollen, clay-coloured and flecked with very small, 
faint, paler dots. Its cortical pattern is indistinct. The medulla is 
1*2 cm. deep. 


Microscopical Examination. 

Portions were embedded in paraffin and after cutting were stained, 
with Ehrlich’s haematoxylin and eosin, with Weigert’s iron haematoxylin 
and van Gieson’s mixture, and with Weigert’s fuchselin and neutral 
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red. Other portions were cut upon the freezing microtome, and 
sections were stained with Sudan III and haematoxylin. Sections 
(a), (b) and ( c ) were taken from the anterior wall of the uterus; (d) 
from a small haemorrhagic area at the fundus; ( e) from the placental 
site ; (/) from an area free from haemorrhage ; ( g) from the edge of the 
tear in the uterus; (h) from kidney ; (i) from liver. 

Section (a) : Anterior Wall of Uterus .—The surface is formed by 
a narrow zone of decidua vera. Throughout this the cells are dissociated 
to a greater or less degree and many are shrivelled and devoid of nuclei. 
This dissociation in places appears to be due to oedema, clear spaces 
separating the cells; elsewhere the interstices between the cells contain 
red blood corpuscles. Necrosis is greatest in the areas of haemorrhage. 
In the inner sixth of the myometrium the individual muscle fibres 
cannot be distinguished, but the bundles are represented by a vacuolated 
matrix in which lie a very few tortuous narrow hyper- and hypo- 
chromatic nuclei. The veins are engorged and there are a few areas 
of haemorrhage. In the remainder of the inner third a few portions of 
the muscular bundles show similar degeneration and necrosis. Here, 
in the majority of the muscle bundles the cells are not shrivelled but 
are swollen; they are seldom clearly defined, and absence of nuclei 
is conspicuous. There are many haemorrhages ; these haemorrhages are 
for the most part in the fibrous intermuscular septa. The degeneration 
and necrosis have no fixed relation to the haemorrhages. In the middle 
and outer third the changes in the muscle are very similar ; defined 
cells are more numerous but the majority of these are greatly vacuolated ; 
others are hyaline. There are haemorrhages in the middle and outer 
third; they are more numerous in the middle third, but here are scanty 
compared with those in the internal third. In the outer sixth the 
bundles are widely separated by oedema. 

There is an infiltration with leucocytes throughout the decidua, this 
being greatest where haemorrhage is absent. There is considerable 
infiltration throughout the myometrium, chiefly perivascular, lying 
near veins and capillaries. The majority of the infiltrating cells have 
a round or oval nucleus and a basophil cytoplasm which is frequently 
vacuolated ; there are also a very few neutrophil leucocytes. 

In sections stained with Sudan III, fat granules are demonstrated 
in the endothelium of a few capillaries and in a very few of the 
infiltrating cells, but not in the muscle fibres. There is a musculo- 
elastic hypertrophy of the intima of the larger arteries. 

Section (&) : Anterior Wall of Uterus .—This section includes the 
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decidua vera. The majority of the muscle bundles in the inner third 
of the myometrium show degeneration and necrosis similar to those 
already described. In the central third of the myometrium the fibres 
in a lew bundles are ill-defined and vacuolated or shrivelled, but few 
have lost their nuclei. In the outer third are very few fibres which 
are not sharply defined and apparently healthy. There are haemor¬ 
rhages in the, decidua and several haemorrhages in the inner third of 
the myometrium. In the central third there are a few areas of haemor¬ 
rhage, and in the outer third are a very few small haemorrhages. 
The haemorrhages are found in areas of degenerate muscle, but there 
is much muscular degeneration independent of haemorrhage. In the 
outer third, greatest in the outer sixth, is an oedematous separation of 
the muscular bundles. Cellular infiltration similar in character and 
distribution to that seen in the last section is present. The decidual 
veins are partly closed by intimal proliferation. Fat is confined to 
a very few endothelial and free granule-cells. 

Section (c) : Anterior Wall of Uterus .—This Section also includes 
the decidua vera. Muscular degeneration and necrosis are more 
extensive than in either of the two preceding sections. They, again, 
increase in amount from without inwards,, almost the whole of the 
inner third of the myometrium being affected. Haemorrhages are 
confined to the decidua and inner third of the myometrium. (Edematous 
separation of muscle bundles is again conspicuous in the outer third. 
The cellular infiltration is also present. There are numerous polygonal 
and small, narrow, spindle cells loaded with fat in the interstitial tissue 
of the inner third of the myometrium ; similar cells are scattered 
throughout the outer two-thirds. A very few of these spindle cells 
are of larger size, and may be atrophied muscle fibres. 

Section {d) : Fundus of Uterus .—A portion of myometrium from 
fundus uteri. In the inner third are extensive necrosis and degeneration 
of the myometrium together with slight oedema. In the central third 
the degeneration is slightly less and the oedema is greater. In the inner 
half of the outer third, separation of the muscle bundles by oedema is 
very conspicuous, the muscle fibres here are less degenerated but are 
mostly very narrow, pale and ill-defined. In the outer half of the outer 
third there is little evidence of oedema or of muscular degeneration. 
There are a few haemorrhages into the interstitial tissue of the middle 
third. In the outer third, in both its outer and inner halves, there 
are numerous large haemorrhages. Slight cellular infiltration is again 
present. 
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conspicuous in the inner muscularis. Towards the serosa the infiltra¬ 
tion decreases, and lymphocytes become much more numerous than 
leucocytes. 

There are many round and polygonal cells loaded with fat in the 
decidua. In the myometrium there is a considerable number of fat 
granule cells in the interstitial tissue. Narrow spindle cells containing 
fat also lie between and parallel to the fibres in many bundles of muscle. 
In transversely cut muscle bundles the majority of these cells are 
triangular or stellate and lie between muscle fibres. They belong to 
the interstitial tissue and some at any rate represent the endothelium 
of capillaries. 

Section ( f) : Non-haemorrhagic Uterus .—In this section degeneration 
of the myometrium is much less obvious. In many bundles, however, 
and more especially in portions of bundles, the muscle fibres are greatly 
vacuolated. The vacuolation is associated with karyolysis. Hyaline 
degeneration is very rare. The degeneration is slightly greater in 
the internal and central thirds. There is no haemorrhage save in 
the decidua. The decidua is infiltrated with neutrophil leucocytes, 
lymphocytes, and plasma cells. In the myometrium there is a slight 
perivascular infiltration with lymphocytes, larger epithelioid cells and 
plasma cells. The cytoplasm of some of the epithelioid cells is 
vacuolated. 

Section (g) : Edge of Tear in Uterus .—A section taken at right 
angles to the long axis of the tear. It includes endometrial and peri¬ 
toneal surfaces for about 2 cm. to the side of the line of cleavage. The 
decidua drops towards the line of cleavage so that the line of cleavage 
measures in depth one quarter of the depth of the uterine wall at the 
other end of the section. For 4 mm. from the line of cleavage the 
whole wall is represented by a few small islands of degenerate and 
necrosed muscle, narrow dissociated muscle fibres, and widely dis¬ 
sociated capillaries lying in a sea of blood. In places there are many 
leucocytes in the haemorrhage and to a less extent in the fragments of 
tissue. The haemorrhage extends beneath the decidua throughout the 
section, affecting rather less than the inner half of the myometrium. It 
decreases in extent as it passes from the line of cleavage. As it 
decreases the fibres in the muscular bundles become less and less dis¬ 
sociated, but there is very little diminution in the degeneration and 
necrosis of the muscle. In the outer half of the myometrium haemor¬ 
rhages are absent; the bundles are separated by oedema; there is 
very little degeneration of muscle fibres, and necrosis is confined to 
some of the more internal bundles. 
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Section (h) : Kidney .—(Edema is indicated by separation of the. 
tubules from one another and from their basement membrane. The 
cells of the first convoluted tubules and ascending limbs of the loops 
of Henle vary in size and are frequently ill-defined and vacuolated or 
fragmented. Numerous nuclei are very faintly stained and shrivelled ; 
pyknotic nuclei a^re less common ; cells without a nucleus are frequent. 
In many first convoluted tubules the cells are almost completely 
necrosed. The cells of the second convoluted tubules are fatty and 
usually dissociated. There are small granules of fat in the epithelium 
of some of the collecting tubules. In the discharging tubules the cells 
show perinuclear vacuolation and frequently complete disintegration. 
There is no cellular infiltration. 

Section (i) : Liver .—Small sparse fatty granules are present in the 
hepatic cells, and are most numerous in those of the centres of the 
lobules. 

Case A2, S.D. 1135, 1918 (Case 37 of Clinical Paper). 

Macroscopic Examina tion . 

A uterus amputated through the upper part of the cervix and 
hardened in formaldehyde. It measures 15 cm. by 10 cm. by 5 cm. 
The wall is 2 cm. thick at the fundus, and narrows to 1’2 cm. thick at 
the lower extremity. The peritoneal surface is smooth and pale, save 
in the following areas. At the lower extremity of the anterior surface 
is a patch of bright red haemorrhage (3 cm. diameter) in the subserosa. 
Around the left cornu the serosa covers a bright red and purple patch 
(4*5 cm. diameter). On the right cornu is a blue purple area (2 cm. 
diameter), and a purple area (1 cm. diameter) lies immediately 
behind the reflection of the right broad ligament near its centre. The 
inner surface is covered with a velvety, bright red membrane save for 
an area (12 cm. by 8 cm.) on the posterior aspect; here the surface is 
ragged and deep red; this is apparently the placental site. The cut 
surface here is pure white with scattered red specks. The cut surface 
in the upper part of the anterior wall is, in the inner 1*5 cm., bright red 
and ragged. An incision through the left cornu passes into the 
placental site. Here on the cut surface there is, immediately beneath 
the serosa, a layer 0*5 cm. deep, in which white myometrial strands 
are separated by wide spaces filled by fluid red blood ; subjacent to this 
is a layer (0*8 cm. deep) of white tissue in w^hich are scattered narrow 
red lines (0'2 cm. long) ; internal to this is 1 cm. of haemorrhagic red 
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tissue. An incision through the right cornu shows some narrow clefts, 
filled with blood, immediately below the serosa; in the remainder of 
the cut surface, white bundles are separated by bright red lines. In the 
fundus, in the centre of the right half, the inner two-fifths of the wall 
are haemorrhagic and bright red. In other portions of the wall the 
cut surface shows small grey areas, separated by white bands, and 
no red areas. Serial transverse sections show scattered red flecks 
in the wall beneath the placental site. Other parts show scattered 
red flecks. 

Accompanying specimen is a piece of kidney (6 cm. by 2 cm. by 
2 cm.). Cortex almost white, medulla very pale purple. Labyrinths 
somewhat opaque and white. 

Microscopic Examination. 

The following portions were taken for microscopic sections: (a) 
Pure white area in anterior wall of uterus; (6) haemorrhagic area in 
upper part of anterior wall; (c) left cornu (placental site); (d) haemor¬ 
rhagic area in left cornu; ($) kidney. The sections were stained by 
the same methods as in Case Al. 

Section (a) : Non-haemorrliagic Anterior Wall of Uterus .—The 
decidua consists of a narrow superficial zone of spongy tissue, con¬ 
taining vascular and glandular spaces. There is no cellular degenera¬ 
tion. There is considerable infiltration with lymphocytes and less 
numerous neutrophil leucocytes, the infiltration being especially peri¬ 
glandular. There are no haemorrhages and no changes in the walls of 
the blood spaces. 

In a few places in the inner third of the myometrium there are a 
few red blood cells, immediately outside the vessels. There is wide¬ 
spread but slight perivascular infiltration with lymphocytes, larger 
mononuclear cells and an occasional neutrophil leucocyte. The infiltra¬ 
tion affects the whole wall, but is greatest immediately below the 
decidua. Certain groups of muscle fibres are narrower than others and 
are vacuolated. The nuclei in these groups are faintly stained or are 
absent. These changes are most extensive in the inner quarter. There 
is intimal proliferation in a few large veins. A section stained with 
Sudan III shows fine granules of fat filling the cytoplasm of free 
granule cells in the fibrous tissue. The muscle cells are free. 

Section (b) Haemorrhagic Anterior Wall of Uterus. —The inner one- 
sixth is feebly stained and has a homogeneous appearance. No decidua 
is recognizable. The muscle cells are either shrivelled or swollen, and 
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few contain nuclei. Where the muscle is shrivelled, the interstitial 
tissue is swollen and is not stained red with van Gieson. There is a 
little haemorrhage in this zone. In the subjacent three-sixths there 
is extensive diffuse haemorrhage, and also cedematous swelling of 
trabeculae. The muscle cells in the inner part of this zone show 
very similar changes to those just described, but on passing deeper 
more nuclei are visible, and ultimately there is very little degene¬ 
ration or necrosis. In the next sixth the muscle bundles are very 
widely separated by an extreme swelling of the fibrous stroma which is 
due to impregnation with an albuminous coagulated fluid. The outer 
sixth appears normal. Leucocytic infiltration is slightly less than in 
section (a). The walls of the arteries and veins in the inner necrotic 
area are swollen and cedematous ; the muscle fibres of the media are 
shrunken and the majority are without nuclei. Here and in all other 
sections the changes in the walls of the vessels resemble those in the 
surrounding tissue, but are, if anything, less severe, not more severe. 
Fat is limited to free cells in the fibrous stroma. Such fatty cells are 
few, except in the outermost third. 

Section (c) : Left Cornu of Uterus , with Placental Site .—In the 
inner fifth, which includes a part of the placental site, there is extensive 
haemorrhage throughout the spongiosa. This haemorrhage is, in places, 
extreme. Where the haemorrhage is very great, the tissue is entirely 
destroyed ; where great, the decidual cells, and deeper, the muscle fibres, 
are separated and extensively necrosed. Where the tissue is less dis¬ 
sected by blood, the muscle fibres are less deeply stained and less sharply 
defined than in the subjacent two-fifths. There is little loss of nuclei. 
In the next two-fifths haemorrhage is considerable but not nearly so 
extensive as in section ( b ). There is very little evidence of degeneration 
and necrosis. In nearly the whole of the outer two-fifths there is 
separation of the muscle bundles by albuminous fluid. This is not 
seen in the extreme outer part, but here the muscle fibres are feebly 
stained, ill-defined, often vacuolated and frequently devoid of nuclei. 
They are less degenerate in the oedematous area. Leucocytic infiltra¬ 
tion is greater in the inner two-fifths than in previous sections. In 
the spongiosa neutrophil leucocytes are numerous, and beneath this 
plasma cells are present in addition to lymphocytes and occasional 
leucocytes. In the spongiosa the blood spaces are filled by red clot; 
beneath this zone several arteries are greatly narrowed by intimal pro¬ 
liferation. Fat is again confined to round and spindle connective tissue 
cells. These cells are most numerous where the myometrium is least 
altered. 
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Section (d) : Haemorrhagic Left Cornu of Uterus. —In the outer 
zone of longitudinal fibres the myometrium appears normal. Internal 
to this is a broad zone in which muscle bundles are widely separated by 
haemorrhage and oedema. Throughout the remainder of the wall are 
numerous large focal haemorrhages. Areas of necrosis occupy large 
portions of the inner third of the wall. Perivascular leucocytic infil¬ 
tration is less than in previous sections. There are a few fat granule 
cells in the interstitial tissue. 

Section (e) : Kidney. —There is a conspicuous cloudy swelling of the 
epithelium of the first convoluted tubules. In several of these tubules 
there is severe dropsical degeneration. There is a little cloudy swelling 
of the epithelium of the ascending loops of Henle. A multinuclear 
giant cell is seen in the lining of one convoluted tubule. There is 
slight fatty degeneration of the epithelium of the second convoluted 
and collecting tubules. Albuminous casts are present in a few ascend¬ 
ing limbs of the loops of Henle, and second convoluted, collecting and 
discharging tubules. The epithelial lining of the tubules in the medulla 
is separated by oedema. There is no active inflammatory reaction. 

Case A3, S.D. 189, 1919 (Case 41 of Clinical Paper). 

Macroscopical Examination. 

A uterus amputated through the upper part of the cervix and 
hardened in Kaiserling No. 1. It measures 17 cm. by 16 cm. by 4'5 cm. 
There is subserous haemorrhage about both cornua over an area 4 cm. 
in diameter. Fainter, purple, smaller areas of subserous haemorrhage 
are numerous over the posterior surface and there are a few on the 
anterior surface. On section, the lining of the posterior wall is grey, 
granular and nodular: on the anterior wall it is rough, ragged and 
haemorrhagic. The wall is 2'4 cm. thick in the upper part, 1‘7 cm. 
thick in the lower part. There are haemorrhages in the subserosa 
which extend for a depth of only 1 cm. into the muscularis. The 
muscularis elsewhere shows white strands enclosing very small, grey 
areas, and grey, narrow lines. There are also in the muscularis a 
number of groups, varying in number in different sections, of pinpoint, 
red flecks; they are most numerous in the upper part of the body and 
much more numerous anteriorly than posteriorly. In the anterior wall 
of the body near the mucosa are a few ill-defined red areas up to 0‘5 cm. 
in diameter. 

D*—-OB 2 
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Necropsy .—A complete post-mortem examination was performed on 
this case. The following is an extract of the findings : “ P.M. 78,1919 ; 
anaemia ; operation ; hysterectomy for internal accidental haemorrhage; 
toxaemia of pregnancy. Severe parenchymatous degeneration of liver 
(14 lb. 13 oz.). Numerous faint, pinhead, opaque, yellow necroses 
throughout liver especially in right lobe. Anaemia of myocardium and 
of all organs and tissues. Severe parenchymatous degeneration of 
kidneys (11 oz.). Slight myeloid transformation of spleen.” 

Microscopical Examination. 

Sections were stained by the methods enumerated above. The 
following sections were taken from the material obtained by operation: 
(a) .from posterior wall of uterus, 2 cm. from lower end including a few 
pink points; ( b ) from the right cornu, with haemorrhage extending for 
0'8 cm. beneath serosa; (c) from anterior wall, 4 cm. from fundus, to 
show red area near mucosa. 

Section (a) : Posterior Wall of Uterus .—The inner surface is covered 
by a narrow layer of decidua. In large areas of the inner and central 
thirds of the myometrium the muscle fibres are vacuolated and ill- 
defined. Where these changes are greatest the bundles in longitudinal 
section are represented by an almost homogeneous matrix, composed of 
indistinct parallel wavy fibrils traversed by parallel ill-defined clefts, 
and furnished with few nuclei. In cross section such bundles are 
represented by a mesh work of homogeneous cytoplasm containing a few 
nuclei and enclosing large vacuolar spaces. There is considerable peri¬ 
vascular infiltration with lymphocytes and larger basophil cells 
throughout the myometrium; in the decidua there is a similar 
infiltration in which a few leucocytes are present. 

Section (b ): Bight Cornu of Uterus .—There is very little muscular 
degeneration. Infiltration of the myometrium is greater and contains 
a few leucocytes. The muscle bundles in the outer third of the wall 
are widely separated by oedema, coagulated albumin and blood. In 
the outer sixth the bundles appear to float in blood. 

Section (c): Anterior Wall of Uterus .—There are many areas of 
vacuolar degeneration and necrosis of the muscle in the inner third of 
the myometrium, and one focal area of necrosis in the central third. 
In the decidua and inner third of the myometrium haemorrhages are 
numerous; in the outer third there are two haemorrhages, and oedema 
is conspicuous. There is infiltration similar to that in the previous 
section. There is fat in a few endothelial cells. 
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The following sections were taken post-mortem : ( d ) From the upper 
part of the cervix uteri; (e) (/) and (g) from the liver; ( h ) from the 
kidney ; (i) from the myocardium ; ( k) from the diaphragm; (l) and 
(to) from the spleen. 

Section (d) : Upper Part of Cervix Uteri. —There are a few muscular 
bundles in which the individual fibres have fused so as to form a 
homogeneous matrix in which nuclei are almost completely absent. 
More numerous are small areas occupied by a widely meshed net of 
delicate collagen fibrils, enclosing large clear spaces. Many of such 
areas lie within muscular bundles, groups of muscle fibres lying in their 
periphery and projecting in places into their centres. They do not, 
therefore, merely represent oedema of the interstitial tissue, but an 
oedematous destruction of muscle. Both the above forms of necrosis 
are found chiefiy in the immediate neighbourhood of a large haemorrhage 
beneath the mucosa. Isolated areas of oedematous necrosis are found 
however, at a distance from the haemorrhage. In the deeper layers of 
the muscularis and in the submucosa there is a considerable infiltration 
which contains many neutrophil leucocytes. In the intermediate 
muscularis infiltration is very slight, and neutrophil leucocytes are rare. 

Sections (a) (/) and (g) : Liver. —There are grey thrombi in a few 
large hepatic veins. The cells in the outer third of the lobules are small, 
dissociated, sharply defined and frequently furnished with two nuclei. 
In the central two-thirds the cells are swollen, arranged in columns, 
and can seldom be differentiated from one another; many of their 
nuclei show karyolysis. Large vacuoles lie in the columns chiefly in 
their periphery. In sections stained by Sudan III, there is much fat in 
the cells of the central columns ; the dissociated peripheral cells seldom 
contain fat. Proliferation of interstitial tissue and infiltration of portal 
systems are absent. The capillaries contain many neutrophil leucocytes. 

Section ( h ) : Kidney. —The cells of the first convoluted tubules and 
the ascending limbs of the loops of Henle are swollen, faintly stained 
and distinctly granular. In many the nuclei are very faintly stained, in 
others no nucleus is visible. There is a little fat in the cells of the second 
convoluted tubules and some of the collecting tubules. The cells lining 
the discharging tubules show extreme perinuclear vacuolation and 
frequently complete disintegration. There are hyaline casts in several 
of the discharging tubules. 

Section (i) : Myocardium. —There is slight oedema of the interstitial 
tissue. Cross striation is distinct in the muscle fibres. There is 
lipochrome in the sarcoplasm at the poles of the nuclei, but the fibres 
contain no fat. There are many leucocytes in the capillaries. 
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Section (k) : Diaphragm .—There is extensive haemorrhage into the 
lipomatous tissue beneath the pleura. There are small areas of 
infiltration with lymphocytes and epithelioid cells in the peritoneal 
fibrous tissue. Cross striation is distinct in the muscle. 

Sections (l) and (m): Spleen .—The capillary veins are usually 
narrow. The reticular strands are somewhat swollen, tbfeir fibrils are 
fragmented and many of the nuclei of the cells of the reticulum are 
very faintly stained or are absent. There are very few free cells in the 
reticular strands. Such as are present are chiefly plasma cells and 
eosinophil leucocytes. 

In the capillary veins and in the peripheral zones of the Malpighian 
bodies, there are numerous free cells. The great majority of these are 
neutrophil leucocytes, many of which have round nuclei. With these 
is a considerable number of large mononuclear leucocytes and endothelial 
cells. Eosinophil leucocytes are relatively rare. There are several 
neutrophil myelocytes, a few normoblasts and one or two eosinophil 
myelocytes. No megakaryocyte was observed. 

GROUP B—CONTROL CASES. 

Case Bl, S.D. 1198, 1918 : Rupture of Uterus due to 
Obstructed Labour. 

Microscopic Examination . 

Section (a) : Posterior Wall of Uterus , above Tear .—There is con¬ 
siderable patchy infiltration containing many neutrophil leucocytes in 
the decidua, and very slight perivascular infiltration in the myometrium. 
There are no haemorrhages and there is no oedema in the myometrium. 
The muscle fibres are large and sharply defined (fig. 2). The only 
evidence of degeneration is a vacuolation which is seen in a few 
fibres, especially in bundles cut transversely. The lumina of the veins 
and of several arteries are narrowed by a proliferation of the fibrous, 
elastic and muscular elements of the intima. In sections stained with 
Sudan III, there are a few small granules of fat in a very few spindle 
and round cells in the interstitial tissue about vessels. 

Sections ( b) and (c) : At Right Angles to Tear in Upper Uterine 
Segment .—In both sections the torn edge is only about one-third the 
length of the total thickness of the uterine wall, the decidual surface 
curving outwards towards the line of cleavage. The tear follows the 
course of large fibrous intermuscular septa, and in (6) has opened a large 
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tern. Thus, the uterine wall, beforerupture, appeal's to have thinned 
it a point wher^ the-inter&t'itift] tisstie was relatively abundant and the 
muscular^ relatively scanty. There i« .hismorfbage in the decidua, in 
interruUseulft}- septa, aajd in the Kubst rosa for a moderate distance from 
the line of cleavage. In many of the muscular bundles, actually 
isolated by the haemorrhage, the fibres are pale and iU-defingd. whilst 
their nuclei are shrunken or absent, ‘J'hese bundles are ’intitrated with 
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Apart from a slight interstitial oedema, the 
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remainder of the wyomfetnuoi resembles that in section («) In sections 
stained by Su <\m Uh fat « only found m a very few interstitial ceils. 
'The mtisbfilnr necrosis bin these .sections is closely associated with the- 
hemorrhage *ft the margin of the hue of cleavage and appears to be 
secondary the&to, ''' • £ . " -- 1 ‘ -- 
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Section {d) : At Bight Angles to Tear in Lower Uterine Segment .— 
The line of cleavage is only slightly shorter than the total depth of the 
wall, the mucosa curving out for but a short distance. The line of 
cleavage is remarkably straight. Leucocytic infiltration is present 
throughout, and is greatest at and near the line of cleavage. There is 
extreme oedema of the inner three-fifths of the myometrium throughout 
the section. External to this, the oedema is relatively slight. Extensive 
haemorrhages are present throughout and are more abundant towards 
the limit of the section furthest (2 cm.) from the line of cleavage than in 
the margin of the line of cleavage. They are most abundant in the 
inner, extremely oedematous, zone. The muscle fibres in the inner 
three-fifths of the myometrium aije widely separated by the oedema and 
are represented by sinuous threads; loss of nuclei is not appreciable. 
In sections stained with Sudan III, fat granules are present in a few 
interstitial cells, and at the poles of the nuclei of some of the attenuated 
muscle fibres. 

The abnormalities in this section are not confined to the margin of 
the tear nor are they focal in the remainder of the tissue. They are 
evenly distributed throughout. Compared with the cervix removed post 
mortem in the third case of accidental haemorrhage (pp. 172, 173) the 
abnormalities are much more general and diffuse. In the case of acci¬ 
dental haemorrhage there were focal areas of oedema in which the muscle 
bundles had almost entirely disappeared. In this case there is almost 
universal dissociation of the muscle fibres by oedema with little evidence 
of necrosis. 

Case B2, S.D. 732, 1919 : Rupture of Uterus in Obstructed 

Labour. 

Microscopic Examination. 

Section (a) : Edge of the Laceration in the Lower Uterine 
Segment .—There is haemorrhage on, in, and in a few places, at a little 
distance from, the line of fission. The muscle bundles throughout are 
separated by oedema and there is a little cellular infiltration of the inter¬ 
stitial tissues similar to that in preceding cases. There are a few 
small haemorrhagic areas in the decidua at a distance from the line of 
cleavage. The fibres of the myometrium appear almost without 
exception to be longer and more sharply defined than in the previous 
case. Within the areas of haemorrhage the fibres, in some of the 
bundles, are ill-defined and are occasionally slightly vacuolated. There 
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appears also to be some loss of nuclei. Nowhere, however, are there 
the conspicuous degenerations and necroses which were widely 
distributed throughout the myometrium in the cases of accidental 
haemorrhage. 

Section (b) : Edge of the Laceration in Dilated Lower Uterine 
Segment. —The line of cleavage is less than two-thirds of the depth of 
the uterine wall, the decidua and subjacent myometrium curving out 
towards the line of cleavage. At, and for some distance from, the edge 
of the laceration haemorrhages are numerous throughout the myo¬ 
metrium. In the subserosa great haemorrhage extends for a long 
distance from the edge of the rupture. There are very numerous 
haemorrhages in the submucosa and subjacent myometrium to a depth 
rather less than the inner half of the wall. External to this there 
are scattered small haemorrhagic areas. There is great oedema 
throughout. Perivascular infiltration containing many neutrophil 
leucocytes is also present throughout. For a considerable distance 
from the edge of the rupture the muscle fibres are represented by 
widely separated, very narrow, often sinuous fibrils containing spindle 
nuclei. Throughout the remainder of the wall most of the muscularis 
has undergone a similar change. Bundles of stout fibres are 
present however in the outer half of the wall and occasional 
bandies showing only slight dissociation are present at the sides of 
some of the larger vessels. In the more solid bundles a considerable 
number of the fibres have undergone hyaline degeneration and there is 
a deficiency of nuclei. The changes in the cervix resemble those in 
Case Bl, and differ in the same manner from those in the cervix in 
Case A3 of accidental haemorrhage. 


Case B3, S.D. 1277b, 1919 : Placenta Previa and Intra-uterine 

Hemorrhage. 

Microscopic Examination. 

Section of Wall of Upper Uterine Segment. —There is considerable 
infiltration of the decidua; among the infiltrating cells is a moderate 
number of leucocytes. In the remainder of the wall there is a slight 
perivascular infiltration in which leucocytes are scanty. Compared 
with the cases of accidental haemorrhage the muscle fibres are stout 
and show very little variation in size and, excepting a narrow zone 
immediately beneath the mucosa, they are much more sharply 
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differentiated. A vacuolar degeneration of different type is present. 
In the transversely cut bundles of the subserous zone perinuclear vacuo- 
lation is very conspicuous ; many bundles appear to be almost entirely 
composed of a mosaic of rounded spaces containing central nuclei. 
Occasional fibres showing a similar vacuolation but usually of less 
degree, are seen throughout the rest of the myometrium. 


Case B4, S.D. 1419, 1917 : Rupture of Uterus, slight 
Obstruction, Albuminuria. 

Microscopic Examination . 

Sectiojis (a) { and ( b ) ; Placental Site on Anterior Wall of Uterus .— 
Vacuolation, loss of definition, and loss of nuclei is very widely spread 
throughout the inner half of the myometrium. They are less in degree 
and distribution in the outer half. There are no haemorrhages. There 
is considerable oedema of the outer half of the myometrium. In 
sections stained by Sudan III, there are fat granules in a very few 
interstitial cells in the outer half of the myometrium. 

Sections (c) and (< d) : Posterior Wall of Uterus .—Resemble sections 
(a) and (b) save that in the outer longitudinal layer the muscle fibres 
are shrunken and vacuolated. 

Section (e): Lower Uterine Segment at Right Angles to Serotis and 
Subserous Prolongation of Tear .—The uterine wall tapers towards the 
lower or cervical end. Vacuolation and loss of differentiation of the 
muscle fibres is present throughout the inner half of the myometrium. 
In the outer half, in the margins of the tear, the bundles are isolated 
by haemorrhage; the fibres show similar changes, or are hyaline, and 
there is extensive loss of nuclei. On both sides of the tear there is 
great oedema of the outer half of the myometrium. On the uterine 
side the muscular bundles are separated by the oedema and there is 
conspicuous karyolysis. On the cervical side the fibres in the bundles 
are dissociated and are seen as sinuous threads usually furnished with 
nuclei. On this side there are haemorrhage and great infiltration with 
leucocytes. In sections stained with Sudan III fat is present not 
only in interstitial cells but at the poles of the nuclei of a few attenuated 
muscle fibres. 
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Case B5, S.D. 930, 1919 : Rupture of Uterus produced by 
Manual Dilatation of Cervix. 

Microscopic Examination. 

Section (a) : Uterine Wall at Placental Site. —There is a slight 
dissociation of the muscle fibres as seen in specimens kept for 
some time before fixation. The muscle fibres in the inner sixth of 
the myometrium are less deeply stained, and in general slightly 
smaller than those in the outer five-sixths. In this inner zone the 
fibres in longitudinal section are frequently split by narrow longitudinal 
clefts, and the individual fibres cannot be differentiated. There are no 
haemorrhages. There is an infiltration similar to that in all previous 
cases. In sections stained with Sudan III granules of fat are present 
in a considerable number of cells of the interstitial tissue, chiefly in 
spindle cells. 

Section ( b) : Uterine Wall opposite Placental Site. —In the inner 
quarter of the myometrium the fibres show a slightly greater degree of 
the degeneration present in the inner sixth of section (a) . In a few 
fibres the nuclei are shrunken, or are only just recognizable; a few 
fibres are without nuclei. 

Summary and Comparison of Microscopic Findings. 

In the uterine wall of the three cases of accidental haemorrhage, the 
following histological changes were found : An infiltration of the decidua 
with cells, among which neutrophil leucocytes were numerous; a slight 
perivascular infiltration of the myometrium, which decreased in amount 
from within outwards, and in which leucocytes were scanty; a con¬ 
spicuous leucocytic infiltration in the margins of the rupture (Case Al); 
fat granules in occasional interstitial cells and endothelial cells, and, in 
Al, apparently also in degenerate muscle fibres ; a conspicuous oedema, 
usually albuminous, in the outer part of the myometrium ; widespread, 
conspicuous, focal areas of degeneration and necrosis in the myometrium 
of the upper uterine segment, especially in its inner half : widely spread 
areas of haemorrhage in the myometrium of the upper uterine segment; 
an absence of invariable coincidence between the areas of necrosis and 
of haemorrhage, so that the necrosis could not be considered to be 
secondary to the haemorrhage ; in A3, in which examination was made 
of the lower uterine segment,*a large focal area of necrosis, haemorrhage 
and oedema in the inner portion of the myometrium. 
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In the uterine wall of the five cases taken as controls, the following 
changes which had been found in the three cases of accidental haemor¬ 
rhage were again found in all cases: the cellular infiltration of the 
decidua and myometrium; the conspicuous leucocytic infiltration in the 
margins of ruptures: fat granules in occasional interstitial cells and 
endothelial cells, throughout the myometrium. 

In Bl, a case of rupture of the uterus in obstructed labour, and in 
B4, rupture of the uterus following trivial obstruction to labour, fatty 
granules were also found at the poles of the nuclei of a few muscle 
fibres in the neighbourhood of the ruptures. 

In other respects the control cases differed from those of accidental 
haemorrhage. (Edema in the upper uterine segment of the control 
cases was confined to the neighbourhood of ruptures, but was found 
throughout such sections as were taken of the stretched lower uterine 
segment, (Cases Bl, B2, rupture of uterus due to obstruction; and B4, 
rupture of uterus associated with trivial obstruction.) 

In ]5l, a case of rupture of the uterus due to obstructed labour, 
necrosis was confined to muscle fibres enclosed within the haemorrhage 
at the margin of the rupture. The muscle fibres in the lower uterine 
segment were greatly elongated and attenuated, but necrosis was not 
observed. In the upper uterine segment, the margin of the rupture 
being excluded, the only evidence of degeneration was vacuolation of a 
few muscular fibres. In B2, the second case of rupture due to 
obstruction, sections were taken from the lower uterine segment alone, 
including the rupture. There were, again, degeneration and some 
necrosis of fibres included within areas of haemorrhage, and great 
elongation and attenuation of the muscle fibres throughout. In B3, 
the case of distension of the uterus by haemorrhage due to a placenta 
praevia, the upper uterine segment was alone examined; degeneration 
was confined to a perinuclear vacuolation of the fibres in the longitudinal 
layer of muscle beneath the serosa. In B4, the case of rupture of the 
uterus with trivial obstruction, widely spread degeneration and necrosis 
of the muscle were present in the inner half of the myometrium of the 
upper and lower segments. This necrosis was less severe than in the 
cases of accidental haemorrhage. In the lower segment there was 
also the attenuation of muscle fibres seen in Bl and B2. In B5, the 
case of rupture of the uterus during manual dilatation of the cervix, 
degeneration and necrosis were again present in the inner portion of 
the myometrium in both portions of the upper segment examined. The 
necrosis was less severe than in B4. 
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Haemorrhage in the upper uterine segments of the control cases 
was confined to the margin of a rupture (Bl). In the lower uterine 
segment haemorrhage was found in the margin of ruptures (Cases Bl, 
B2 and B4), and a diffuse haemorrhage was also found in the two 
cases in which the rupture was due to gross obstruction (Bl and B2). 

Where in the upper segment of the control cases there were 
both haemorrhages and necroses, the necroses were found within 
areas of haemorrhage at the margins of ruptures: but necrosis 
appeared to be the result of isolation of muscular bundles by 
haemorrhage. 

Comparison of the cases of accidental haemorrhage (A) with the 
control cases (B) shows, therefore, that certain changes were present 
in all the uteri examined. These changes were: Infiltration of the 
decidua with cells, among which neutrophil leucocytes were numerous; 
a perivascular infiltration throughout the myometrium which decreased 
in amount from within outwards and in which leucocytes were scanty ; 
fat granules in a few cells of the interstitial tissue, in a few endothelial 
cells and in a very few muscular fibres. 

Inasmuch as these changes were present not only in the cases of 
accidental haemorrhage but in all the examples of various conditions 
taken as controls, they appear to be changes common to all uteri 
about full time. They are certainly not peculiar to cases of accidental 
haemorrhage. 

Further, haemorrhage and a conspicuous leucocytic infiltration were 
present in the margins of all ruptures, not only in the case of accidental 
haemorrhage but in the control cases. 

This haemorrhage and leucocytic infiltration can only be considered 
to be the result of rupture. 

In the cases of accidental haemorrhages focal haemorrhage was wide¬ 
spread throughout the myometrium of the upper uterine segment. In 
the control cases there was no haemorrhage in the myometrium of the 
upper uterine segment, except in the margins of ruptures. In the lower 
uterine segment, however, of two of the control cases* (Bl and B2) 
diffuse haemorrhage was associated with attenuation and elongation of 
the muscular fibres. The two control cases were cases of rupture of the 
uterus due to obstruction to labour. 

Diffuse haemorrhage was found, therefore, in the stretched, lower 
uterine segment of the two cases of obstruction to labour. There can 
be little doubt that these haemorrhages were the direct result of 
mechanical stretching of the lower uterine segment. The upper 
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segment of these uteri was doubtless protected from stretching and 
consequent haemorrhage by active contraction and retraction. These 
observations suggest that the haemorrhages in the upper segment of 
the three cases of accidental haemorrhage may have been due to 
stretching, by internal haemorrhage, of upper segments which were 
not protected by active contraction. This conclusion is excluded, 
however, first by the absence of microscopic evidence of stretching of 
the muscular fibres, and secondly by the Control Case B3. In Case B3 
there was, owing to separation of a placenta praevia during the bringing 
down of a leg, a greater distension of the uterus, .by internal haemor¬ 
rhage, than in any of the cases of accidental haemorrhage. Further, 
contraction and retraction of the upper segment in this case were 
excluded, the uterus being in a state of atony produced by chloroform. 
Yet, in this case, B3, there was no haemorrhage in the upper uterine 
segment. 

It can be concluded, therefore, that diffuse haemorrhage in the 
lower segment of the cases of obstructed labour was due to mechanical 
stretching, but the widespread haemorrhage in the upper uterine 
segment of the cases of accidental haemorrhage cannot be ascribed to 
a similar mechanical cause. 

For similar reasons the great oedema, for the most part albuminous, 
which was present in the outer zones of the myometrium throughout 
the uteri in the cases of accidental haemorrhage cannot be ascribed 
to mechanical stretching, although great oedema was present in the 
stretched lower segment of the control cases B1 and B2 in which 
the uterus ruptured owing to definite obstruction to labour, and B4 in 
which the uterus ruptured in the presence of trivial obstruction to 
labour. Neither can the oedema found in the cases of accidental 
haemorrhage be considered of similar origin to that found in the upper 
uterine segment of control cases. In the control cases it was only 
found in the margins of ruptures; in the cases of accidental haemor¬ 
rhage it was present in all sections, including those of the two cases 
in which there was no rupture. 

The following changes were, therefore, peculiar to the cases of 
accidental haemorrhage: A severe oedema and a widespread focal 
haemorrhage in the myometrium which were independent of stretching 
and of rupture. 

Finally, in all three cases of accidental haemorrhage focal areas of 
degeneration and necrosis were widespread throughout the myometrium, 
especially in the inner zones. This degeneration and necrosis were 
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associated with haemorrhage, but they were not due to the haemorrhages 
because they did not occur invariably in areas in which haemorrhage 
was present. They differed, therefore, from the degeneration and 
necrosis found in control cases within the haemorrhages at the borders 
of ruptures. The degenerations and necroses were even more 
conspicuous than the widespread haemorrhage and oedema which have 
been shown to be peculiar to the cases of accidental haemorrhage. 
But these degenerations and necroses were not peculiar to the cases of 
accidental haemorrhage. They were found in less degree in Case B4, 
in which rupture of the uterus was associated with trivial obstruction, 
and in still less degree in Case B5, in which the uterus ruptured during 
manual dilatation. On the other hand, they were not found in the 
two cases of rupture due to obstructed labour (B1 and B2), nor in 
the case of distension of the uterus by haemorrhage in placenta 
praevia (B3). 

From comparison of the conditions within all the uteri examined 
and of the mechanical conditions to which these uteri were exposed, 
it is not possible to find an explanation of the incidence of these 
necroses. An explanation may be found when other features in the 
cases are taken into consideration. 

In all three cases of accidental haemorrhage, toxaemia was indicated 
by the presence of albuminuria during life, and was proved by such 
histological examinations of the kidney and liver as were made; 
that is, of the kidney in all three cases and of the liver in two cases. 
In the kidneys there was a severe albuminous and a slight fatty 
degeneration. In one liver there was a conspicuous fatty degeneration; 
in the other there was fatty degeneration in the centres of the lobules, 
whilst in the periphery of the lobules there were changes indicating 
a slow destruction and regeneration of parenchyma. 

In the Control Case B4 there was also evidence of a toxaemia of 
pregnancy ; a severe albuminuria was present, and disappeared soon 
after the removal of the ovum and uterus. 

In the absence of any other explanation of the degeneration and 
necrosis in the myometrium of the three cases of accidental haemorrhage 
and of Case B4, the fact that they were associated with a toxic 
degeneration of other organs leaves little doubt that the changes in 
the myometrium were the result of a toxaemia of pregnancy. The 
absence of evidence of toxic degeneration of the kidney as shown by 
albuminnria, in Case B5, does not nullify this conclusion. The 
degeneration and necrosis in Case B5 were of less degree than in 
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the other four cases. They may well have been due to a toxaemia 
of slighter intensity. 

The degeneration and necrosis of the myometrium evidently renders 
the uterus liable to rupture. In one of the three cases of accidental 
haemorrhage, the uterus ruptured in the absence of any abnormal 
obstruction to labour. In Case B4 the uterus ruptured in the presence 
of an obstruction insufficient to cause rupture of a normal uterus. 
It is possible that the uterus in Case B5 ruptured under a strain which 
a normal uterus would have withstood; unfortunately no information 
could be obtained concerning the strain to which the uterus was 
subjected by the manual dilatation. 

To Professor Hubert Turnbull my sincerest thanks are due for 
kindly hdlp and encouragement. He has devoted much of his valuable 
time to controlling my work, and it is with his complete accord that 
this paper is now published. 


Conclusions. 

(1) The changes characteristic of, and peculiar to, cases of accidental 
haemorrhage are widespread necrosis, haemorrhage and oedema in the 
myometrium. 

(2) These changes are not due to mechanical injury. 

(3) The necrosis is closely associated with the haemorrhages but is 
not due to the haemorrhages. The necrosis, haemorrhage and oedema 
are due to the same cause. 

(4) The cause is a toxaemia of pregnancy, which damages the 
kidneys and liver as well as the uterus. 

(5) A less degree of this toxaemia can cause necrosis of the 
myometrium without haemorrhage and oedema (Case B4). 

(6) A still less degree can cause a slight degree of necrosis without 
haemorrhage and oedema, and without an albuminuria giving evidence 
of poisoning of the kidney (Case B5). 

(7) The necrosis of the myometrium renders the uterus liable to 
rupture. 

(8) In the uteri affected by this necrosis evidence of fatty degenera¬ 
tion is extremely slight, and is no greater than that in normal uteri 
at full time. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Eden : The paper is a valuable one and forms a real contribution to 
our knowledge. Mr. Ley has made out an unanswerable case for the toxic 
origin of the lesion he describes in the uterine wall, and this must be con- 
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sidered together with the other clinical and pathological evidences of toxaemia, 
such as albuminuric and post-mortem changes in the liver and kidneys. It 
therefore appears to me that we can now distinguish three types of pregnancy 
toxaemias—one associated with pernicious vomiting, one with eclampsia and one 
with accidental haemorrhage. The clinical features are widely divergent, and 
it can hardly be thought that the toxins are the same in each type. It is 
clear that evidences of toxaemia can be found before haemorrhage becomes a 
clinical feature of the case, and will Mr. Gordon Ley therefore tell us what he 
thinks is the sequence of events which leads up to the haemorrhage ? 

Dr. HERBERT Spencer : Mr. Gordon Ley has made a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge in his detailed descriptions and demonstration 
of the conditions found in his three cases. But the original title of his paper 
is too wide. His own investigations deal only with three cases of accidental 
haemorrhage, which were all associated with albtwninuria. It is well known 
that a large proportion of cases of accidental haemorrhage are free from 
albuminuria; that in those which are albuminuric the amount is often small, 
and that even the severest cases may be entirely free from albumin. 1 The 
literature of the pathological changes found in the uteri of toxaemic puerperae 
and also in those in whom there is no evidence of toxaemia is very extensive. 
It seems premature to give the title “ The Pathology of Accidental 
Haemorrhage ” to a paper of which all the cases personally investigated by the 
author showed evidence of toxaemia, including albuminuria. Further in¬ 
vestigation will be necessary before the whole subject of the pathology of this 
interesting condition can be written. 

Mr. Henry Briggs (Liverpool): I ought to allude to the results of a 
recent research in the University Obstetrical Laboratory by a Liverpool 
graduate, Dr. Gordon Boberts. In an analysis of thirty-two cases of severe 
accidental haemorrhage (maternal death-rate 6*08 per cent.; foetal death-rate 
94 per cent.) thirty-one were in the ninth month of pregnancy or at full term. 
In only 28*6 per cent, was there albuminuria ; hence, as a direct cause of 
accidental haemorrhage, the ordinary toxaemia of pregnancy is apparently almost 
ruled out. It is remarkable that the improved results in the management of 
the labour have been due to the treatment of the haemorrhage. Goodell, a 
pioneer, in 104 cases reported fifty-four maternal deaths. Braxton Hicks in 
twenty-three, thirteen maternal deaths. The toxaemia, as Dr. Eden suggests, 
may be of a special kind ; the ordinary toxaemia of pregnancy has not been 
correspondingly lessened in risk. The local effects of haemorrhage and oedema, 
acute or not acute, must not be overlooked. Mr. Gordon Ley's careful and 
searching investigation will be followed by others. 

1 E.g., see P. Zweifel (Monatsschr. /. Oeb. u. Gyntikol ., 1912, xxxvi (Erganzh.), p. 63). 
Of twenty-one cases of accidental haemorrhage, thirteen were free from albumin, three 
showed only traces, five showed clear evidence of albumin, but only three (of the twenty- 
one) in large amount. On p. 55 (loc. cit.) are given particulars of a severe case of accidental 
haemorrhage which terminated fatally and in which post-mortem examination showed the 
placental site at the posterior wall of the fundus. The urine was free from albumin. 
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Mr. Gordon Ley : Dr. Eden has asked me what actually produces the 
accidental haemorrhage. I think the sequence of events is as follows: 
(a) Necrosis of muscle ; (b) consequent haemorrhage ; (c) tracking of the blood 
through the decidua separating an area of the placenta ; (d) opening up of uterine 
sinuses ; ( e ) the haemorrhage. Mr. Briggs misunderstands me if he thinks that 
I suggest that accidental haemorrhage should be treated by treating the toxaemia. 
The treatment of accidental haemorrhage was fully discussed in the paper read 
at the March meeting, 1 and I do not wish to alter my observations made then 
in any way. I do consider, however, that accidental haemorrhage may be 
prevented by the recognition and treatment of toxaemia of pregnancy. It was 
pointed out that I have only given a pathological record of three cases and that 
the pathology of all accidental haemorrhage is not necessarily the pathology 
that I have given. The only cases which I have not found to be associated 
with albuminuria are the mild cases and in these cases it is impossible to get 
pathological material. I shall be only too pleased to carry out further patho¬ 
logical work if material is provided. In my own fifty cases, 84 per cent, were 
associated with albuminuria, and I consider that the smaller percentages 
recorded by other people are due to the inclusion of cases of lateral placenta 
praevia with the accidental haemorrhage figures. 
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1 See Proceedings , 1920, xiii, pp. 1G3-185. 
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Spoon-shaped Depressed Birth-fracture of the Right Frontal 
Bone treated by Elevation . 1 

By Henry Briggs, F.R.C.S. 

The President, Professor Briggs, in a short communication with 
lantern illustrations of the condition before and after operation, alluded 
to the great rarity of the uncomplicated, i.e., the purely localized, head 
injuries and deformities suitable for surgical treatment. In a 
conspicuous instance, he had recently been associated with Dr. W. 
McIntyre Brown and Mr. Craig Dun, whose reports he would read:— 

Obstetrical History, by W. McIntyre Brown, M.D. 

A healthy mother, aged 41. Two previous instrumental labours : 
(1) Female child, 7 lb.; (2) Female child, 6| lb. The third labour at 
full term was protracted ; the head did not descend through the brin^ 
during a whole day’s waiting under morphia and afterwards under 
scopolamine ( 5 £<j gr.) every hour and a half. In the R.O.A. position 
the foetal head, obliquely gripped by the axis traction forceps, under 
gently increased traction, suddenly, with a perceptible hitch and a jerk, 
passed through the brim of the pelvis. The large female child, 9 lb., 
breathed freely ; the deformity of the depressed fracture was unsightly, 
but symptomless; consultation and operation were advised; the result 
is excellent. 

Elevation of the Bone, by R. Craig Dun, F.R.C.S. 

Baby H., when seen by me on the seventh day after instrumental 
delivery, showed a spoon-shaped depressed fracture of the right frontal 
bone 2£ in. by 1$ in., and £ in. deep. There were no signs of cerebral 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held October 7, 1920. 
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pressure or irritation; the bulk of the depression was below the hair 
level and produced a most unsightly deformity. My suggestion was to 
watch the case for a fortnight and, should no spontaneous elevation 
occur during that time, to then elevate by operation. 

Fourteen days after first seeing the child there was no change in 
the depression, so, at the age of 3 weeks, the operation was performed. 
Under ether two half-inch incisions were made in the upper part of the 
frontal bone, on either side of the depression, so that both lay in the 
hair-covered area. The incisions passed through the scalp and the thin 
membranous bone, which was easily cut with the knife. By means of 
two flat-bladed periosteal detachers, slightly curved upwards towards 
their ends, and inserted simultaneously through the incisions, the 
depressed bone was levered up. The small skin incisions were closed 
with a few horse-hair sutures. 

There was no shock after the operation, nor any signs of cerebral 
disturbance. Healing of the incisions occurred normally. The result 
is most satisfactory, the appearance of the child being greatly improved. 
The two sides of the forehead are now practically symmetrical. 

I have now operated on four cases of depressed birth fracture of the 
skull; two in the parietal, and two in the frontal region. In all the 
results have been satisfactory, and I consider that operation is a safe 
and sound procedure in this condition. It is wise to delay operating for 
three or four weeks after birth, in order to watch for any signs of 
spontaneous elevation—this I have seen occur in cases of slight 
depression. Delay beyond this period serves no useful purpose, and 
certainly increases the difficulty of elevation by operation. 

Mr. Clifford White said he thought the method of treatment adopted 
in the President’s case was open to criticism. Such cases could be divided into 
two classes, those in which the depression in the bone was the only lesion, and 
those in which there were haemorrhages below the dura and perhaps also brain 
injury as well. An uncomplicated case tended to get right during the growth 
of the head and, except in very severe cases, no operation was necessary. In 
the second class of case, operation was indicated, as such infants tended to die 
soon after birth and often did not breathe well from the beginning. He also 
believed that it was held by neurologists that certain cases of diplegia and 
impaired intelligence were the result of cerebral injuries at birth and so, if such 
infants recovered, their future was of uncertain value. If this were so, the 
serious after-effects would not be prevented by blindly levering up the bone 
through a small hole, but only by treating the more serious subdural 
hemorrhage on the accepted lines of surgery. If an operation were done, it 
should be by turning down a scalp dap and then a smaller skull flap to include 
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the depressed area. In this way the dura could be inspected and, if a subdural 
haemorrhage were found, it could be evacuated and the daps replaced. He 
had done this on two occasions on babies within a few hours of birth—both 
recovered without complications. It was not difficult to do; the position of 
the temporal artery should be borne in mind in making the big scalp flap, and 
the longitudinal sinus avoided, if possible, in opening the skull. In one case 
in which a large subdural haemorrhage was evacuated in this way, he had been 
fortunate in having the child under observation for six years and found that 
the age of crawling, speaking, walking, &c., was not delayed. The child was 
now of full average intelligence and size. Methods depending on pulling 
out the skull dent with hooks or a volsellum, inserted through a prick in the 
scalp, or pushing out the dent by curved instruments inserted blindly through 
small incisions, would fail in cases in which operation was most needed—i.e., 
cases with subdural lesions. Such methods were comparable to tapping an 
ovarian cyst through the abdominal wall instead of performing ovariotomy. 


The Surgery of the Uterus Bicornis Unicollis, with a Case of 
Resection of Uterus followed by Two Normal Pregnancies. 

By J. M. Munro Kerr, M.D. 

The uterus bicornis unicollis is a fairly common malformation, and 
frequently causes a good deal of disturbance to both gravid and non- 
gravid. The condition has often been referred to at this Section, more 
particularly the variety in which the two halves are asymmetrical—the 
so-called uterus bicornis cum cornu rudimentario. Interesting cases of 
this kind have been described in which the rudimentary horn has 
ruptured, and one or two in which pregnancy followed after removal 
of the ruptured horn. 

Pregnancy in Rudimentary Horn-rupture. —Mrs. S. was admitted to 
my wards in the Royal Infirmary on June 6, 1918, in a collapsed con¬ 
dition. Menstruation had always been normal, and was of the twenty- 
eight-day type. She had been married for three weeks, but on ques¬ 
tioning her she admitted that she had not menstruated for three 
months. Twenty-four hours before admission she was seized with acute 
abdominal pain and sickness. I operated upon her within a few hours 
of her admission, having diagnosed extra-uterine pregnancy from the 
clinical history. The condition proved to be a ruptured rudimentary 
horn. This, along with the foetus and placenta, was removed, and the 
stump covered with peritoneum. The normal half with tube and ovary 
were conserved. 
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Reference has also been made occasionally to the dysmenorrhoea 
associated with this type of malformation, especially where one half 
is rudimentary, but so far I am unaware of any case quite similar to 
the one now to be described. In this case the dysmenorrhoea was so 
extreme that a gynaecologist advised oophorectomy, but I succeeded in 
almost completely relieving this dysmenorrhoea by removing the rudi¬ 
mentary half. Further, the woman became pregnant some years after 
and gave birth to a child a little before term. 

Uterus Bicornis Unicollis Asymmetricus (Rudimentary Horn) with 
Extreme Dysmenorrhoea : Removal of Rudimentary Horn with relief of 
Dysmenorrhoea; Pregnancy Some Years Later; Parturition at Eighth 
Month. —This patient, an unmarried woman, aged 20, was brought to 
me by her mother on account of most extreme dysmenorrhoea. The 
pain came on the first day of the period and lasted for about twenty- 
four hours. She informed me that a gynaecologist had removed one 
ovary two years before because it was slightly cystic, and that he had 
found that the uterus was of the nature described above, the left half 
being rudimentary. He now suggested removing the other ovary. 
After examination under an anaesthetic I confirmed these facts, and 
that there was a communicating canal from the cervix. But I explained 
that removal of the ovary was not the ideal course, and that I would 
suggest removal of the rudimentary horn, as in all probability it was 
responsible for the dysmenorrhoea. This I did some days later. After 
removing it, I covered up the wall with cellular tissue and peritoneum. 
Some years later she married, and within a few months fell pregnant. 
The pregnancy had a normal course until the later weeks when albumin 
developed. I was very anxious about the case because I feared the 
uterus might rupture. She was placed, therefore, in a nursing home 
for the later weeks of her pregnancy and her confinement. The labour 
came on about four weeks before term, and the child presented by a 
breech. At first it looked as if Caesarean section might be necessary, 
because the cervix was drawn up to the left. In time, however, dilata¬ 
tion and satisfactory descent of the breech occurred, and ultimately a 
living male child was delivered without much difficulty. The patient’s 
recovery was delayed by albumin which persisted for several weeks. 

But to-night I am not so much concerned with this type of malfor¬ 
mation as with the variety in which the two halves are symmetrical. 
I wish to draw attention to the plastic operation for this condition 
which has been performed in a few cases, and to record a most satis¬ 
factory case of my own in which the uterus was resected some years 
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ago, and in-which two pregnancies have occurred since. The following 
is the history of the case :— 

Uterus Bicornis Unicollis ( Symmetricus ); Resection of Uterus ; Two 
normal Pregnancies. —I saw this patient with Dr. Miller, of Shettleston, 
when she was two and half months pregnant. She was aged, at that 
time, 32, and had been married nearly a year. Dr. Miller informed 
me that he felt a tumour to the right of the uterus, but he had difficulty 
in deciding between a myoma complicating a uterine pregnancy, a 
pregnancy in a double uterus, and an extra-uterine pregnancy. By the 
time I saw her, however, the diagnosis was less difficult, because the 
-cervix was dilated and the ovum could be felt through the dilated cervix. 
We could therefore exclude the third possibility—viz., ectopic pregnancy. 
I could not, however, decide between the first two. She was sent into 
the Maternity Hospital, and after removal of the ovum I carefully 
-examined the condition and found we had to deal with a uterus bicornis 
unicollis in which pregnancy had developed in the right half. She made 
a satisfactory recovery. Some nine months later Dr. Miller sent her 
into my wards in the Royal Infirmary suffering from a second abortion, 
and again in the right half. Whe^ she recovered from the second 
-curettage I explained to her the exact condition, and told her I thought 
I could improve matters, and that with her permission I would resect 
the uterus. I thought this was quite possible because I had examined 
the uterus very carefully under anaesthesia between the two abortions 
and found that the two halves were symmetrical. She willingly con¬ 
sented, and I excised a portion out of each half, and carefully stitched 
the two halves together. She fell pregnant nine months later. During 
the later months of the pregnancy she resided in my wards in the Royal 
Infirmary, and later, when labour started, which it did at term, she was 
transferred to the Maternity Hospital. I watched her very carefully 
during the first stage, which lasted about eighteen hours. I allowed 
the second stage to go on for two and half hours, and then, being afraid 
that rupture might occur, I thought it advisable to deliver her with 
forceps. The pelvis was flattened and the head lay transversely in the 
cavity. I experienced much greater difficulty in the delivery than I 
had expected, and unfortunately did considerable injury to the child. 
After the delivery of the placenta I passed my gloved hand into the 
uterus to determine the condition of the cicatrix. I found the placenta 
had been situated in the posterior wall. What was of special interest 
and satisfaction, however, was the fact that I could feel a longitudinal 
ridge running vertically along the anterior and posterior uterine wall. 
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The child was born alive but asphyxiated. It seemed to make satis¬ 
factory progress, but ultimately died on the twelfth day of convulsion, 
the result of the cranial injuries. She is at present again pregnant and 
expects her confinement in September when I intend to deliver her by 
Caesarean section. 

The first case of this kind was recorded by Truzzi. Next are two 
recorded by Strassmann 1 ; another by Fraenkel. 2 

I performed the operation because the patient had had two mis¬ 
carriages. This occurrence seems to be fairly frequent, to judge by 
recorded cases, and is probably brought about by irregular contractions 
in the two uterine horns. 

The operation can only be performed where the two halves are 
absolutely symmetrical. It is very easily carried out. A V-shaped 
wedge is removed, and the two halves of the uterus are brought together 
and carefully stitched. There was no difficulty in approximating the 
two halves. All the sutures should be inserted before any one is tied, 
and I inserted them through as much of the muscle tissue as possible. 
After tying the principal sutures, I inserted one or two stitches between, 
so as to bring the edges of the wound very accurately together. The 
suture used for the principal stitches was linen thread, and for the 
intermediate stitches fine catgut. 

As recorded in the report of the case, the scar was unusually firm, 
for I passed my hand into the uterus after delivery of the child, when 
I could feel a longitudinal ridge running vertically along the anterior 
and posterior uterine wall. 

Intravesical Repair of Inaccessible Vesico-vaginal Fistulas. 

i 

By J. M. Munro Kerr, M.D. 

All surgeons must have found that there are certain cases of vesico¬ 
vaginal fistula in which the repair of the fistula is extremely difficult. 
In a number of cases the difficulty arises because of the size of the tear, 
but in others, probably the greater proportion, because the fistula is so 
difficult to reach per vaginam. This latter difficulty was the reason for 
the following operation. 

The fistula in my case followed a radical operation for carcinoma of 
the cervix. The carcinoma was far advanced, and in separating the 

1 Berl. klin. Wochenschr., xl, p. 1750. 

* Ibid., 1913, 1, p. 1589. 
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bladder from the cervix I injured the bladder. I tried to repair it as well 
as I could at the time, but unfortunately a fistula resulted. Some months 
later the patient came to me in great distress because of this fistula, 
and asked me if I could not do something to make her more comfort¬ 
able. I found the fistula high up in the vault of the vagina, and so 
inaccessible that I deemed repair by the vagina impossible. I told her 
that I could do nothing, but a day or two later I thought it might be 
possible to repair it by the bladder. I therefore took her into my 
wards in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary and performed the operation as 
follows:— 

I made a transverse incision above the pubes and dissected down 
on to the bladder. I then seized the bladder with two fine volsellum 
forceps, about 3 in. apart, and opened the vault of the bladder trans¬ 
versely. I could then see the fistula clearly at the base of the bladder, 
and it was easy to reach it. With a knife I separated off the mucous 
membrane, and the muscle and mucous membrane of the vagina. My 
idea was to insert two layers of sutures and knot the one in the bladder 
and the other in the vagina. The bladder stitches I felt sure I could 
oasily insert and tie, but the vaginal stitches were the difficulty. It 
occurred to me, however, that by taking straight needles and threading 
one on each end of my suture I could pass these straight needles down 
into the vagina and tie them there. I therefore proceeded to do this. 
I pushed the straight needles down into the vagina; I then applied 
my ligatures to the mucous membrane and completely closed the mucous 
membrane. I then carefully closed up the wound in the vault of the 
bladder and closed the abdominal wound. Next I seized hold of the 
needles which I had pushed into the vagina, removed them, and tied 
the ligatures firmly. It was a little difficult because they were so high 
up in the vagina, but with the aid of long pressure forceps I accom¬ 
plished it quite easily. A self-retaining catheter was inserted into the 
bladder and retained for two or three days. The patient made an 
uninterrupted recovery, and the fistula was completely healed. 

I do not wish at present to claim too much for this operation, 
for I have employed it only in this one case, but I think that it may 
prove useful in certain cases. It might not, however, be successful 
in some of those large vesical tears where it is extremely difficult to get 
a satisfactory union of the bladder mucous membrane per vaginam. 

As far as I can discover, no one has suggested the procedure 
described—an intravesical repair of a vesico-vaginal fistula. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The President recalled the publication of a paper by the late Mr. McGill, 
of Leeds, in the eighties, on the suprapubic operation for vesico-vaginal fistula, 
which he himself early followed. The free separation and dissection of the 
damaged tissues were the main requirements, and he considered the route 
per vaginam the more effective. 

Dr. Eden said that the closure of a vesico-vaginal fistula by a vaginal 
operation was much more difficult when the uterus had been previously 
removed than in one due to obstetric traumatism. The bladder could not be 
pulled down within reach, and the fistula was usually in the least accessible 
position—i.e., at the apex of the vagina. He had twice dealt with such a case 
by an abdominal operation, separating the bladder from the vagina from above 
downwards. It was, however, a technically difficult operation, and he could 
well believe that the intravesical route would prove to be easier in many 
cases. He said there was both simplicity and ingenuity in the technique 
as demonstrated by Dr. Munro Kerr. 


Placenta Praevia, with Vasa Praevia ; Caesarean Section. 
By Arthur J. McNair, M.B. 

E. M., a frail-looking grey-haired woman, aged 39, was admitted 
into Guy’s Hospital on August 11, 1920, on account of haemorrhage in 
the thirty-fifth week of her first pregnancy. I am permitted by the 
courtesy of Mr. Harold Chappie to report this case. She stated that 
she awoke at 1.30 a.m., feeling very faint, and she discovered that she 
was losing profusely from the vagina. Up to then pregnancy had been 
uncomplicated. On her admission to the hospital half an hour later, 
the Obstetric Resident was so alarmed at the severe flooding that he 
immediately inserted a gauze pack into the cervix and vagina, and in so 
doing ruptured the membranes. When I saw her shortly afterwards, 
blood was already coming through an efficient vaginal pack. The 
patient was blanched; her pulse-rate was 140 a minute. The foetus 
was presenting as a vertex in the first position, and was alive. After 
removal of the gauze, the cervix was found to be rigid, not taken up, 
and dilatation was only sufficient to admit one finger with difficulty. A 
marginal placenta praevia was felt. Haemorrhage was so profuse that 
obviously it had to be stopped quickly. I decided that Caesarean section 
held out the best hope of saving the woman, because the alternatives 
of version or the use of a de Ribes’ bag both necessitated dilatation of 
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the cervix with the certainty of increased bleeding. The feasibility of 
bipolar version was doubtful as the liquor amnii had escaped and treat¬ 
ment with a hydrostatic bag would have entailed the risk of further 
haemorrhage on its expulsion from the cervix. These facts and a 
consideration of the patient’s general condition were sufficient to 
outweigh the contra-indication of ruptured membranes. 

This operation was accordingly * performed under .gas and oxygen 
anaesthesia. The foetus, which weighed 5| lb., was delivered covered 
with meconium, in a condition of white asphyxia, but was resuscitated. 
The patient subsequently made a good recovery and left the hospital 
with her baby on September 12. 

I record this case because examination of the after-birth showed that 
in association with a marginal placenta praevia there was a velamentous 
insertion of the cord so disposed that the spread-out vessels lay over the 
internal os uteri. It was discovered also that rupturing of the 
membranes had resulted in tearing of a large vein. It is remarkable 
that the foetus survived what must have been a considerable direct 
haemorrhage from its circulation. 

The specimen consists of a placenta, on the uterine surface of 
which is a detached portion covered by blood clot. The velamentous 
vessels course over an area which was, in the recent state, as large as 
the palm of one’s hand, and become inserted into the placenta in the 
lower two-fifths of its circumference. The laceration of the membrane 
involving a large venous tributary is shown. It was identified with 
certainty as the aperture through which the gauze was thrust, by the 
fact that its margin was stained with picric acid solution which 
had been used to swab out the vagina and cervix as a preliminary to 
operation. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President asked whether the severe blood-loss had any effect on 
the foetus ? In the only instance of the kind he, himself, had seen the child 
was bom alive. 

Dr. McNair said that the child was delivered by Caesarean section three- 
quarters of an hour after the laceration of the vein occurred. 
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The Female Pelvic Floor : 1 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

By Henry Briggs, F.R.C.S. (President). 

Half a century ago, in the second of the five editions of his classical 
work, Henry Savage, after more recent dissections of the muscles of the 
floor of the pelvis, amended the defects of the first edition. Savage 
was acquainted with the subperitoneal perivascular connective tissue 
and its importance in the protection of the blood-vessels from strain; 
he also mentioned the additional trabecular filaments which strengthened 
it and allowed only a partial descent of the uterus. On the perinaeum 
the minute care bestowed by Savage terrorized the assiduous student of 
the early seventies; the subtleties of scalpel and forceps subsided amid 
the shrivelled—too primitively prepared and preserved—tissues; the 
description on the authority of Savage (acknowledged within brackets) 
was accepted with disappointment after difficulty and diffidence. Free 
dissection dislodges connective tissue ; disturbs, diminishes, or destroys 
organic continuity; isolates and lessens constituents and depreciates 
accurate description. Savage warned dissectors against these losses at 
a time when anatomical demonstrations of the tissues of the dead were 
more prevalent than surgical operations upon the living : the denudation 
operations,—in their tissue sacrifices slight, in their extent patchy, in 
their areas ranging from the perinaeum to the vaginal fornices,—were 
too meagre, too superficial or too marginal, to originate any new 
departure in plastic surgery. The structure and functions of the pelvic 
floor were not understood; dissection and description had effected too 
little; extensions of anatomical methods were required; from sectional 
anatomy revelations were impending. 

In 1872, in obstetrics, a sensational surprise was lodged; thoughts 
aroused ; corrections made and researches widened by Braune’s illustra¬ 
tion and description of his frozen section. 

In 1880, Berry Hart, with an acute perception of Braune’s revelations 
and of the essentials of regional obstetrical and gynaecological anatomy, 
published his own researches on the structural anatomy of the female 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held October 7, 1990. 
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pelvic floor, including a further study of the genu-pectoral position. 
In 1885, Hart also published the topographical and sectional anatomy 
of the female pelvis. Of Hart’s foundation-study of the pelvic floor my 
own, ever-increasing, estimate commenced in 1880 at the close of a 
three-years* demonstratorship of anatomy and continued from 1885 
throughout a thirty-five years’ honorary service in obstetrical and 
gynaecological hospitals. I believe my own estimate to be a very small 
fraction of the—general and genuine—deserved appreciation. 

It is difficult to persuade man that his contemporaries are valuable 
and important persons. It is easy for man to realize that scientific 
departments and learned societies are willingly allied in the encourage¬ 
ment and support of all good work. 

Strong anatomical support of Hart’s foundation appeared. By 
invitation from the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, on the completion 
of his own additional scientific researches, Professor Johnson Symington 
in 1887 read “ A contribution to the Normal Anatomy of the Female 
Pelvic Floor ” ; 1 in confirmation and in criticism of Hart’s foundation, he 
stated :— 

“ The importance and variety of the functions performed by the pelvic 
floor, no less than the frequency with which its structures are impaired, render 
an accurate knowledge of its anatomy and physiology an essential preliminary 
to the scientific study of gyna3Cology and obstetrics; yet, with the exception 
of Dr. Berry Hart, few writers have devoted much time to the investigation of 
its general topography, or of the changes that may occur in the position of its 
different parts under various physical conditions. 

One of the most obvious functions of the pelvic floor is that of supporting 
the superimposed viscera. This is especially the case in the human subject, 
for the weight of the abdominal viscera, which in most animals is largely 
borne by the ventral wall of the abdomen, tends to become transferred, with 
the assumption of the erect posture, from this wall to the pelvic floor. The 
pelvic floor is not, however, merely an organ of support, since it contains 
canals by means of which the urinary, genital, and alimentary tracts commu¬ 
nicate with the exterior, and through which the contents of the bladder, uterus, 
and rectum can pass to the exterior. In the process of parturition the floor 
must be capable of very great displacement, as the diameters of the foetal head 
are nearly equal to those of the pelvic outlet. 

In this paper the term 4 pelvic floor ’ includes not merely its muscular 
diaphragm, but the whole of the soft structures that close the inferior outlet of 
the female pelvis. It is composed of skin, mucous membrane, fasciae, muscles, 
and fat, arranged in such a manner as to form a thick and tolerably compact 
mass. There is no difficulty in defining the lower limit of the pelvic floor, as 

' Edin. Med. Journ 1S88-9, xxxiv, p. 788. 
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all will readily admit that this is formed by the skin. With the upper boundary 
the case is different, since here the difficulty is to determine whether certain 
organs, which are connected with the pelvic floor, ought to be considered as 
entering into the formation or as resting upon it. Thus Dr. Berry Hart 
describes the bladder as forming an important part of the anterior portion of 
the pelvic floor, and Dr. Henry C. Coe, in his article on ‘ The Anatomy of the 
Female Pelvic Organs,' in the 4 American System of Gynaecology,' i, p. 222, 
published in 1887, stated that, properly speaking, the term includes botli 
bladder and rectum. 

For various reasons I feel compelled to differ from these authors, and to 
consider that the rectum and bladder, like the uterus, should not be regarded 
as parts of the pelvic floor, but as organs resting upon it. Dr. Hart has 
specially emphasized the fact, that the pelvic floor forms a compact mass, 
which is traversed by certain 4 clefts ’ or 4 faults,’ the walls of these clefts being 
normally in contact, so that they bound merely potential spaces. I quite agree 
with this view, but would add, that although these clefts may open up for the 
passage of material through them, they do not act as reservoirs like the cavities 
of the bladder, uterus and rectum. If we regard the bladder as constituting a 
part of the pelvic floor, then we must admit that the floor rises up into the 
abdomen when the bladder is distended.” 

An obstetrician’s (Hart’s) realization had enlarged the pelvic floor 
downwards to include both the pelvic diaphragm and the perinaeum, 
also upwards to include the bladder in the pubic segment. An inclusion 
of the bladder embarrassed the term pelvic floor; accordingly scientific 
anatomists have followed Symington and excluded all the overlying 
viscera. The complete closure of the unoccupied visceral canals—the 
“ clefts ” or “ faults ”—within the pelvic floor from peritoneum to skin 
is an important physiological and prophylactic function as well as an 
invaluable physical feature for clinical discernment. 

Did Douglas ever inquire as to the closure of the pouch that overlies 
the pelvic floor and bears his name ? When occupied, the pouch of 
Douglas has long been familiar as a mine of gynaecological activity. 
When empty, the close contact of its walls is consistent with the similar 
disposal of the walls of the “ clefts ” within the normally firm pelvic 
floor. Above and within the pelvic floor close packing and laxity of 
tissue are incompatibles; close packing and firmness of tissue are in¬ 
separables. The firmness of the pelvic floor is ascribable to the mixed— 
the most active to the most passive total constituents. Amongst them 
the voluntary muscles are prominent and are lucidly summarized in 
Professor Peter Thompson’s introduction to his published thesis on the 
“ Myology of the Pelvic Floor,” 1899. Thompson states (p. 7) :— 
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“ In view of the supreme importance of a precise and accurate knowledge 
of the anatomy of the pelvic floor to the gynaecologist and obstetrician, it is 
perhaps not surprising that special attention should hitherto have been chiefly 
directed rather to its topographical anatomy in the human subject, and 
particularly in the female, than to its morphology and comparative anatomy. 
It is, however, none the less remarkable that amidst the numerous and indeed 
almost exhaustive observations which have been made in comparative 
myology, the muscles of the pelvic floor have received but scant consideration. 

The pelvic floor, as so well pointed out by Dr. Berry Hart and Professor 
Johnson Symington, is a thick compact mass traversed by ‘ clefts ’ or 1 faults/ 
the walls of which are normally in contact, but which open up for the passage 
of material through them. It includes the whole of the soft structures that 
close the outlet of the pelvis. 

In the human subject, in whom the erect posture necessitates special 
modifications, the functions which the pelvic floor is called upon to perform 
are widely different from those in animals in which the long axis of the body 
is horizontal. In most mammals the weight of the abdominal viscera is largely 
borne by the ventral wall of the abdomen, but in man the weight is sustained 
mainly by the floor of the pelvic cavity, and this is accordingly specially 
modified to give active support to the burden which has been transferred to it. 

In all mammals the closure of the ‘ clefts ’ or ‘ faults ’ in the pelvic floor, 
through which the rectal and genito-urinary canals are transmitted, is brought 
about by the action of muscular fibres, and the compact mass forming the floor 
of the pelvis is, therefore, even in its simplest form, partly muscular; the rest 
is made up of connective tissues and integument. The muscular fibres, which 
form a distinct layer in the pelvic floor, surround the canals which traverse the 
1 clefts * and they control or guard these canals at their outlet; in other words, 
the layer is largely sphincteric in action. It is obvious that a pelvic floor so 
constituted is not specially adapted for support. 

But a great difference in the architecture of the pelvic floor is apparent in 
those mammals in which the long axis of *the body is either absolutely, or 
approximately, vertical. In them the floor is further modified for the support 
of abdominal viscera, and, in addition to the layer of muscle controlling the 
clefts, another layer is developed in the form of a well-marked diaphragm, 
which constitutes a muscular sheet attached on all sides to the walls of the 
pelvic cavity. In the human subject this sheet includes the levatores ani and 
coccygei muscles. 

The more highly differentiated pelvic floor, therefore, consists of a compact 
mass in which two distinct layers of muscles may be recognized, the arrange¬ 
ment and functions of which are in striking contrast. The upper layer, 
designed for purposes of support, forms a more or less complete ‘ pelvic 
diaphragm; ’ the inferior layer, designed for purposes of control, forms 
sphincters for the openings of the canals which perforate the floor to reach'the 
exterior. 

The two layers are not functionally but morphologically different. The 
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sphincter muscular layer is derived from the primitive sphincteric cloacae, and 
though the muscles differentiated from it vary in the lower and higher types 
o! mammals they follow a general plan of organization. 

As regards the pelvic diaphragm it is interesting to find, that although it 
contributes to the support of viscera, the muscles which constitute it are derived 
from the flexors and abductors of the caudal end of the vertebral column. In 
tailed mammals this group of muscles passes from the side wall of the pelvis 
to the tail and moves that structure. But coincident with the assumption of 
the upright posture not only is the number of caudal vertebrae reduced, but 
the muscles which move them undergo similar retrogressive changes. This 
group is now available for other functions, and it eventually undergoes such 
modifications as to form the diaphragm, which is such an essential feature 
of the pelvic floor in some of the primates. 

The two muscular layers of the pelvic floor described above, can be recog¬ 
nized in anthropoid apes and man, and although in dissecting the perineum of 
the latter, the number of muscular layers may be greater, the increase is due, 
not to the presence of a third layer differing in function or origin from the two 
described above, but to modifications affecting the lower layer in such a way 
that its various muscles are arranged in two chief planes or strata. 

In this thesis an attempt is made to describe in detail the two fundamental 
muscular layers of the pelvic floor ; to trace the origin and development of the 
muscles forming each, and to compare these in their different groups of 
mammals; and finally to establish their homologies.” 

A further step in the advance of scientific anatomy was also made by 
Thompson with regard to “ The arrangement of the Fasciae of the Pelvis 
and their relationships to the Levator Ani.” He states 1 :— 

“ The assumption of the erect posture—as in man, and approximately so 
in anthropoids—necessitates special modifications for the support of the pelvic 
viscera. Of these, perhaps the most important are the modifications which 
the ilio—and pubo—coccygei muscles undergo to form the levator ani. At the 
same time, the presence of a strong visceral layer of pelvic fascia, obviously 
for purposes of support, which extends between the viscera and the lateral 
pelvic wall, is suggestive of another modification of structure to meet special 
requirements. But whereas the homologous muscles of the levator ani in man 
can usually be recognized without difficulty in lower mammals, this is not the 
case with the visceral layer of pelvic fascia. Apparently it does not exist as such 
in lower mammals, and consequently it must be regarded as a new formation.” 

“ Since then, in mammals below primates there is no visceral pelvic fascia 
similar to that occurring in man and the orang-utan, one may, in conclusion, 
ask ; What is the origin of the fascia ? It is difficult to give a definite answer 
to this question. But at any rate we know that a fibrous sheath envelops the 
obliterated hypogastric artery, and the vessels supplying the bladder, uterus, 
vagina, and rectum, and it may be that the supporting layers of the pelvic 

1 Journ. Anat. and Physiol., 1901, xxxv, p. 127. 
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fascia are primarily derived from this, by lateral extension on to the fascia 
covering the upper surface of the levator ani. There is one circumstance that 
seems to lend some support to this view, namely, that in the orang-utan the 
visceral layer of the pelvic fascia, at least in its hinder parts, is double, and 
some of the vessels derived from the hypogastric trunk are situated between the 
two layers. But further observations are necessary to elucidate this point.” 

The completing step in the structure and functions of the distensile 
and mobile pelvic floor is supplied in Manfred Moritz’s published article 
on “ The Significance of the Parametrium.” 1 Moritz stated :— 

“ These observations, excluding all the other elements, leave us therefore 
the vessels, nerves, lymphatics and ureters, with their sheaths of smooth 
muscle, alone, together with the retroperitoneal connective-tissue in which they 
run as the chief factors—I venture to submit the only ones—which come into 
consideration in regard to the support of the pelvic viscera. I fail to see any 
difficulty against the acceptance of this view. The tissue has obviously been 
evolved, and is eminently adapted for this formation. The fact, that the lower 
uterine segment forms, relatively speaking, the most fixed point, gives to this 
organ free play for the great changes in size and shape to which it is periodically» 
subjected, and enables it to fulfil its physiological functions. 

The structure of the connective tissue, e.g., the extensible vessels, 
strengthened by elastic masses of smooth muscle, allows all the changes of 
pregnancy, of full and collapsed bladder, and of rectum, &c., to take place 
without any interference with the normal state of these tissues and without 
vascular disturbances. 

In addition to its advantages over a more rigid tendinous or ligamentous 
support, this tissue possesses a definite tonus of its own. It is actively con¬ 
tractile, ever variable in dimensions, and thus able to arrange itself for the 
varying conditions to which the pelyic viscera are liable, enabling these to 
carry out their functions comfortably and with the least expenditure of space 
and energy.” 

Of the available evidence from scientific, anatomical, or other, sources 
none could be more acceptable than the foregoing which are representa¬ 
tive of the more widely conceived and conducted researches of an 
advanced and accurate character. 

In the surgical restoration of the pelvic floor or of the abdominal 
wall, an operator relies upon the firmer fasciae rather than upon the 
packing connective tissues or the more vulnerable voluntary muscular 
fibres during the coaptation of all by layered buried sutures. Where there 
is little firm fascia there is little muscle, also little packing connective 
tissue exclusive of the variable fatty deposits; surgical effort is then 
too late. 

1 Journ. Obst. and Gyn. Brit. Emp 1914, xxvii, pp. 177-189. 
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The firmness of the normal pelvic floor and the harmonizing 
co-operation of all the constituents are belittled by an elated and 
exclusive advocacy of any one constituent. Here and there, too often, 
in the abundant—if not superabundant—total literature, industry and 
elaboration, enthusiasm and imagination have advanced conflicting 
views, each displaying its modicum of truth and each when pushed 
to the extreme becoming almost frantically absurd. Assortment, 
amalgamation and sacrifice are ever in process. 

In this Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, in 1908, sympathetic 
clear vision and sound judgment were exercised by Professor Arthur 
Keith. 1 By him the supporting function of the pelvic floor at the time 
was attributed to: “ (1) the musculature of the pelvic floor; (2) the 
visceral ligament of the pelvic fascia as described and defined by 
Professor Paterson; (3) the strong perivascular and perineural sheaths.” 
He endorsed the accuracy of the visceral ligament of Professor Paterson 
and added the independent observations by Dr. John Cameron and 
Professor Elliot Smith—namely, the continuity of the visceral ligament 
on each side with the perivascular supports, especially with the 
extremely strong fibrous sheaths surrounding the prostatic vaginal 
and uterine veins. 

The primary function of the visceral ligament met with a dissentient 
judgment from Professor Keith, based : (a) upon the mechanism of the 
bladder in situ behind the pubis on its visceral ligaments, and ( b ) upon 
a warning note that without any elongation of the visceral ligaments, 
but between them, the yielding and prolapse of the centrally placed 
trigone musculature is due to the injured and weakened levator ani 
and sphincter vaginse. 

The late Professor Paterson, when his description of the visceral 
ligament was ripe for publication, sought my views on the visceral 
pelvic fasciae ; as they agreed with his findings he seemed pleased with 
them in spite of my protest against the naming of ligaments obtainable 
from visceral fasciae of the pelvic floor. 

In going about their surgical business operators upon the pelvic 
floor, as elsewhere, like to think that they are applying their fullest 
and best regional and general anatomical knowledge on the widest and 
soundest local and general surgical principles. Operators do not court, 
neither do they deny their failures : they are aiming at conservation of 
tissue and function by earlier attention and action. A liberal conformity 


1 Proceedings, 1908, i, p. 216. 
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encourages the comparisons that tend to correct associations. Abdominal 
wall incisions and hernias and pelvic-floor puerperal lacerations and 
hernias with their wall and floor injuries and defects can be studied 
and treated on parallel lines. In their presence time, opportunity, 
judgment and equipment vary and the degree of departure from 
the normal wall or floor also varies. Among old standing gross 
departures from the normal, failures of radical treatment are reasonable 
expectations ; the tissues are atrophied : their functions are lost beyond 
restoration. Early and slight departures from the normal can only be 
diagnosed and their intensification verified by an exact appreciation 
of the structure and functions of the normal pelvic floor. Modern 
utility and future service are severe tests of isolated distinctions like 
Mackenrodt’s and Paterson’s within fascial planes. 

There was much to be sought and taught, at the middle of the 
sixteenth century when the French surgeon, Ambrose Par6, led the 
way for his confreres and successors in the primary treatment of 
perinseal lacerations which had converted the two openings into one. 
There were sutures and their effects—a too cramped co-aptation of all 
the tissues of the torn septum. A general and a surgical shyness 
towards primary suture, especially in this country, persisted. 

Gynaecologists admit that the downward—the commonest—dis¬ 
placement of the uterus is a hernia. 

Publications on the use and abuse of pessaries were infinitely less 
potent than Sir John Bland-Sutton’s recent postulate, “ the proper 
place for a pessary is behind the fire ”—one of the innumerable beneficent 
changes introduced by modern surgery in the treatment of gynaeco¬ 
logical disease ! A pessary owes its support to the pelvic floor or to a 
mechanically devised substitute. 

It is difficult to be scrupulous and thorough when the uterus and its 
supports are, in prejudice and in debate, always in evidence. 

During the child-bearing period of life, amputation of the cervix 
and other sacrifices of tissue are rarely pardonable in plastic surgery. 

Once a hernia always a hernia: once a weakened pelvic floor 
always a weakened pelvic floor. 

The scientific knowledge of the pelvic floor has been founded well 
and mainly within half-a-century. It is hardly a ridiculous summation 
of the structure and functions of the pelvic floor that blends an upper 
diaphragmatic stratum with a lower cloacal stratum or, if preferred, 
that links together the one—diaphragmatic—with the other—sub- 
diaphragmatic — each peripherally coterminous with the pelvic outlet 
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and together filling the pelvic outlet from the peritoneum to the skin. 
Such a summation of firmness suggests the antithesis—scantiness. 

The flap-splitting perinaeal operations began in the right permanent 
way : they did not go far enough in depth and width : at their best 
beginnings they were subcutaneous and over, rather than among, the 
weakened tissues. 

The perinaeal body confers its own bulk on the sacral segment of the 
pelvic floor by fusion with the pelvic diaphragm : the sleeves of visceral 
pelvic fascia surrounding the rectal and vaginal walls are prolongations 
downwards of the fasciae of the pelvic diaphragm: by surgically free 
separation of these sleeves through the perinaeal body, under and partly 
around the vagina as far as the peritoneum of the pouch of Douglas and 
in front of the rectum, the fasciae and muscular tissues of the pelvic 
diaphragm itself are approachable. The lithotomy position of the 
patient has established itself both in the examination and in the 
treatment. 

Primary suture of lacerations of the sacral segment of the pelvic 
floor must be thorough and extended to the loosened and the torn 
fascial sleeves for the replacement of rectal and vaginal canals, otherwise 
the intermediate diaphragmatic and perinaeal fasciae and muscles are 
permanently cramped and perhaps immediately neglected. 

Primary suture of the pubic segment of the pelvic floor is seldom 
needed: it is raised during parturition and is kept raised and supported 
after parturition by the fully repaired sacral segment. 

Firmness of the pelvic floor and complete closure of its canals or 
clefts are attributes of normal development, structure and function. If 
their attainment is surgically possible it will not be by neglect of the 
pelvic diaphragm during a perinaeorraphy, which should be extended to 
a repair of the pelvic floor by elevation of the posterior 'and postero¬ 
lateral walls of the vagina, to expose for suture the separated firm 
tissues of the pelvic diaphragm. 

The value of Paramore’s elaborate defence of the levatores ani 
and their adjacent fasciae ought to be daily asserted in obstetrics and 
gynaecology. 

The meaning of the term perinaeum is generally correctly inter¬ 
preted as the lower region of the pelvic floor; conveniently subdivided 
but confusedly described. . A tint of shame or a flash of levity is the 
sensation of a reader of its many popular dictionary definitions, for 
anatomists are not necessarily philologists. The following derivations 
have been suggested :— 
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Quain's Anatomy (the last edition) : 7 repi ; vat a), am situated, denotes 

little advance on 

Mayne's Expository Lexicon (i860) : 7 repi veo) y to flow around, because it 
is generally bedewed with moisture. 

Webster's Dictionary : N.L. fr. Or. ireplvaiov ireplveos. (Anat.) The 
region which is included within the outlet of the pelvis, and is traversed by 
the urino-genital canal and the rectum. 

Murray's (Oxford) Dictionary : Perineum, Lat. (late circa 450) perinaeum, 
from Gr. irepivaiov from a Greek word for scrotum, according to Hippocrates, 
Trrjplv , or according to Galen, ireplveov = irepiva. 

To my colleague, the Professor of Greek in the University of Liver¬ 
pool, I referred for a possible explanation of ireplveos, irepiveov , also for 
any other enlightenment; in reply he wrote to me :— 

14 Dear Professor Briggs, 

“ Your problem respecting ireplveos is not easy. There was clearly 
a word, Trrjpls, a derivative of 7r/;pa, a wallet , used in the sense of ‘ scrotum,’ 
and there is some evidence of a subsequent injplva , said to have been 
employed by Galen as equivalent to Treplveo<; % i.e., the tegument extending 
from the fundament to the scrotum. All that seems reasonable enough. 
But the origin of Treplveos (we need not trouble as to the variant, cwo<?), 
is far from clear. I do not think we can divide 7 repi — veo<; (or — ov ), for to 
suppose that the adj. veos is involved would run counter to the principles 
of Greek composition. One is tempted to conjecture that irepiva — io is 
dialectal variant to ireipiva — io — : in)plva y which would clear up the diffi¬ 
culty. But you must not place the least confidence in this ; it is probably 
the merest moonshine, as I have no claim to speak as a philologist. Besides, 
the fact that Ionic was the traditional medical dialect puts a hypothetical 
Doric out of the question. I will look round in the library to-morrow to see 
if I can get any fresh light. If you hear no more, please infer that I have 
failed, and that 7 replvaiov and ireplveos are wrapt in obscurity. 

Yours sincerely, A. C. Pearson.” 

The term obstetrics literally means “ standing before ” ; ante-natal 
service lightens anxieties and dangers; let there be added the pelvic 
floor repair resembling the abdominal wall repair carried out after a 
well conducted abdominal section. Local supervising authorities under 
the Midwives Act are awakening to this provision. 
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Acute Inversion of the Uterus; Treatment by Blood 
Transfusion and Late Replacement . 1 

By J. Barkis, F.R.C.S., and M. Donaldson, F.R.C.S. 

(From the Maternity Department of St. Bartholomew's Hospital.) 


A. H., housewife, aged 34, was admitted on August 12, 1920, on 
account of collapse and haemorrhage following labour. 

Past history : The patient had been married for six years, and 
had been pregnant twice before. 

History of present condition : Her third labour, which was conducted 
by a midwife, began at 3 a.m. on August 12, and a child weighing 
7 lb. was born at 6.5 a.m., the perineum being torn incompletely. The 
placenta did not come away spontaneously; at the end of two hours 
the midwife endeavoured to express it, and at the same time pulled on 
the cord. The placenta was delivered by these manoeuvres, but profuse 
haemorrhage followed and the patient stated that she felt something 
come down. A doctor was called in and she was admitted to hospital 
at 5 p.m. 

The following observations were made shortly after her admission : 
The patient appeared blanched and collapsed; temperature 98° F., 
pulse 120 per minute. On examination of the abdomen a swelling 
identified as the uterus was found rising to a height of in. above the 
pubes. In the position of the fundus a distinct cup-shaped depression 
could be felt. The vagina contained much fresh blood and blood clot. 
The fundus uteri could be felt projecting through the external os and 
lying just inside the vaginal orifice. A diagnosis of acute inversion 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 4, 1920. 
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was made. Owing to the collapsed state of the patient, the persistence 
of haemorrhage, and the lapse of several hours sinfce the occurrence of 
the condition, it was decided to treat the patient for collapse and 
haemorrhage, and to postpone the replacement of the uterus. Pituitrin 
1 c.c. was injected hypodermically and a hot vaginal douche was given. 

Two days later the red cells numbered 1,800,000 per cubic millimetre, 
and the patient was transfused with blood, using the citrate method. 
Owing, however, to a fault in the apparatus, not more than 100 c.c. of 
blood could be introduced. The patient continued to bleed and on 
August 27 the red cells numbered only 1,200,000. After much 
persuasion the patient agreed to have the transfusion repeated, and this 
was carried out on September 3, to the extent of 600 c.c., the citrate 
method again being used. The effect was marked and immediate, the 
number of red corpuscles on September 4 rising to 2,570,000. 

Local sepsis was evident within three days of admission and was 
treated by means of Carrel’s tubes inserted into the vagina, a solution 
containing 1 in 4,000 potassium permanganate and 1 per cent, sodium 
sulphate being used. The irrigation was continuous, and so regulated 
that by changing the pads every three hours the bed remained dry. 

On the sixth day after admission, during the act of micturition, the 
fundus became completely inverted and protruded from the vulva. As 
this was accompanied by considerable shock, the fundus was wrapped 
in sterile gauze but not replaced. Three hours later it was irrigated 
with saline, a small piece of sloughing placenta was removed, and the 
uterus was pushed back into the vagina only. 

Reposition of the uterus, which had involuted well, was carried out 
on September 29—i.e., nearly seven weeks from the date of admission, 
by means of Aveling’s repositor, and was complete within nineteen 
hours after the instrument was applied. The repositor was removed 
from the uterine cavity after five minutes’ gentle traction. 

The patient was seen by one of us on October 4. She appeared in 
good health; the fundus uteri was normal in situation and contour, 
and there had been no bleeding from the vagina. 

This case presents several points of interest. First, it is an addition 
to those cases recently described by Dr. Herbert Spencer at this 
Section; and it emphasizes the value of late reposition of the uterus, 
adopted by him. Secondly, it illustrates the great value of blood 
transfusion when marked anaemia is evident. Thirdly, it demonstrates 
how Carrel’s tubes can be used for sepsis during the puerperium with 
ease and with no discomfort to the patient. 
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DISCUSSION ON LATENT SYPHILIS AND 
PREGNANCY . 1 

Pregnancy and Latent Syphilis. 

By R. A. Hendby, M.D. (Liverpool). 

The data now brought forward have been collected at some ante¬ 
natal clinics in Liverpool between April, 1916, and July, 1920. The 
cases relate to what may be called latent syphilis, in that, apart from 
the effect on the pregnancy, there are no active clinical symptoms or 
signs of syphilis. As this excludes primary and secondary syphilis, 
diagnosis is the obvious preliminary step—and the obvious preliminary 
difficulty. 

For its solution we have to rely on (1) the clinical and (2) the 
laboratory evidence : these may be further subdivided into the history 
of infection and the past obstetrical history, together with the 
Wassermann reaction and the examination of stillbirths, abortions 
and placentae. 

A history of primary or secondary syphilis is difficult and rarely 
possible to obtain; its absence is of no value. 

In Table I, graphically expressed, is a series of obstetrical histories, 
selected from cases investigated, some syphilitic, others non-syphilitic. 

The feature of the first eight is abortion—in two, preceded by a 
living infant. The absence of syphilis is sufficiently proved in Co. 
by the maternal death from cerebral haemorrhage, a sequel of chronic 
nephritis, no evidence of syphilis at the autopsy and the repeatedly 
negative Wassermann in both husband and wife; moreover the father 
had six healthy living children by hig first wife; and in Da. by the 
lack of any evidence of syphilis in the last three foetuses born between 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth week of gestation and by the 
repeatedly negative Wassermann in husband and wife. 

In Wa., a non-syphilitic, macerated, premature foetus following two 
abortions accompanies a positive + Wassermann. 

Y. and F. are sisters, aged 24 and 26; both aborted in the third 
month, twelve and eighteen months ago. They are now six and seven 
months pregnant; the Wassermann in one is negative, in the other 
positive +. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 4, 1920. 
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E. and Hg. have had six and five abortions in the third month; 
they came under observation six and seven months pregnant; the 
Wassermann is positive + in each. They had premature infants, 
one of which thrives; the other only lived four days. 

McD., with a positive Wassermann, contrasts with Da. 

Mg. is a non-syphilitic negress whose treatment was limited to iron. 

Hs. reported alternating abortions and living children; Wassermann 
positive, she declined treatment, became pregnant, and had an infant 
which only lived two hours; she then returned for treatment. The 
infant was not available for examination. 

A few preliminary abortions would convert Do. into a text-book 
history, which, in this series, is conspicuous by its rarity. 

B. was an unpleasant surprise; only three children out of eight 
lived for more than a few months—many of the labours were instru¬ 
mental, all were difficult; with this history pelvic contraction was 
sought and confirmed ; an induction at thirty-six weeks was followed 
by a reasonably easy labour, but the 6£ lb. male infant only lived 
three hours. The Wassermann reaction was then positive; that of 
the foetus, in spite of an unusually thorough examination, was negative. 

Ck. suggests syphilitic infection after the first pregnancy; with a 
negative Wassermann, treatment was limited to iron and was 
followed by a healthy and thriving infant. 

Mr. was one of the first cases in which a negative Wassermann 
accompanied a positive foetus. By an unfortunate lack of co-ordination 
the result of the examination of stillbirth No. 2 remained with the 
laboratory worker; the Wassermann result, obtained some months later, 
remained with the clinician. Stillbirth No. 3 then appeared, and, 
on inquiry, it was found that the Wassermann had been negative at 
six months. To find out when, if ever, the Wassermann became 
positive it was proposed to make weekly examinations; four days 
after labour the Wassermann was already positive. A living infant 
has since been born. 

O.’s seventh child was stillborn, the first six are living ; the still¬ 
birth was not examined. As the Wassermann was positive -f-f 
she was referred to a venereal disease clinic. 

B.’s first infant was macerated, her second is living; then followed 
three not macerated stillbirths and two abortions. As the Wassermann 
was positive she was referred to a venereal disease clinic; no 
subsequent pregnancy has been recorded. 

Ma. had two macerated infants by her first husband; thirteen years 
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later she remarried and became pregnant; Wassermann positive + + 
at the second month: a healthy infant was born at term. 

W. is a neurotic individual with interstitial keratitis, deafness, 
and suspiciously pegtop teeth, and, when three months pregnant, a 
positive Wassermann. Her first child had died of “ meningitis ” 
at 4 months. Her second, after five months treatment, was born at 
eight £nd a half months and lived ten days, the family doctor considered 
it a congenital syphilitic. The Wassermann, two months later, was 
negative. Treatment was continued, and seven months later, when 
two months pregnant, the Wassermann was again positive. She now 
has a thriving baby. 

In the first fifty-seven cases where a diagnosis of latent syphilis 
was made, the obstetrical history was analysed in detail. Forty-eight 
abortions and seventy-five stillbirths occurred—a total of 123 ante- and 
intra-natal deaths—as compared with ninety-six live births, of which 
thirty-three died, at least nine of the thirty-three during the neonatal 
period. 

This analysis, with the table already considered, is, I think, sufficient 
to show that the obstetrical history is not a reliable guide in any 
given case. 

The laboratory evidence is practically on two counts—the Wasser¬ 
mann reaction and the examination of stillbirths, abortions and their 
placentae. 

The Wassermann reaction is, at present, the evidence on which we 
have chiefly to rely. Between April, 1916, and July, 1920, 348 reactions 
have been examined for me in connexion with these clinics, 173 were 
positive and 175 negative. 

A closer analysis of these is interesting. Up to the end of 1918, 
sixtv-five positive and eighty-eight negative were reported. About this 
time two changes occurred: first, after August, 1918, the Wassermann 
results, hitherto reported as a straight positive or negative, were 
reported in four grades—negative, slightly positive, positive +, 
and positive + + ; secondly, as the result of a few surprises, the 
blood was examined in practically all cases where stillbirth was not 
the obvious result of dystocia, and where abortion had occurred in the 
last pregnancy or had been repeated. I expected a larger percentage of 
negatives. From January, 1919, to July, 1920 (inclusive), sixty-three 
positive + or + + and eighty-seven negative were reported, a 
singularly close agreement with the earlier figures of sixty-five and 
eighty-eight. In addition forty-five were slightly positive, the 
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significance of which is open to discussion. My colleagues on the 
venereal side, I understand, disregard a slightly positive until they 
can have a repeat test, possibly after a provocative injection. They are 
in the happy position of being able to “ wait and see ”—the obstetrician 
sees “ full-term ” approaching steadily and can only delay treatment at 
the expense of the foetus. 

While the possibility of a negative Wassermann during pregnancy 
is now well known, its frequency is problematical; seven such cases 
have been found, chiefly during investigations in the Department of 
Obstetrics in the University of Liverpool. 

On the whole, I think, it is reasonable to consider that a Wassermann 
reported positive in any degree, justifies the institution of anti¬ 
syphilitic treatment, but that such patients should not be pressed to 
attend a venereal clinic, as some—one need not guess at a percentage— 
are not syphilitic, and the consequences of such pressure might be 
serious. 

Moreover, difficulties may arise when, as sometimes happens, the 
blood is examined for the venereal clinic in a different laboratory using 
another technique : in fairness, it must be stated that the results usually 
agree, but at least two patients have been referred to venereal clinics 
with a Wassermann reported positive +, and the blood on exami¬ 
nation in a different laboratory, reported negative. I need not 
describe the patients’ comments. 

Positive evidence in the foetus —Spirochasta pallida, chondro-epiphy- 
sitis and, more or less masked by the post-mortem maceration, changes 
in other organs, notably the liver, spleen and lungs, is generally held to 
be reliable. Negative evidence in the foetus, in my experience, is 
equally reliable. 

In abortions, particularly the early ones, conclusive evidence of 
syphilis is rarely obtained in the foetus : there does not as yet seem to 
be unanimity in regard to what is acceptable as reliable evidence in the 
placenta and membranes. 

The drawback in regard to this evidence is on the score of quantity 
rather than quality; in the past it has been rarely available; in the 
future, owing to the fact that so many foetuses are now being 
examined, it will be much more widely obtainable ; and, in time, will 
result in the earlier institution of treatment. 

Turning now to the treatment, the results of which are shown in 
Table II in three series :— 

First, those who had no treatment. The majority of these came 
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under observation soon after the event: in some the pregnancy termi¬ 
nated before treatment could be instituted, others did not attend after 
the blood was taken for examination. 

Secondly, those in whom treatment was begun during the 
pregnancy. 

Thirdly, those under treatment when the pregnancy began. 

The two negative Wassermann reactions in “ stillbirths, no treat¬ 
ment,” accompanied positive foetuses. 

One patient appears in “ living infants ” twice: On the first 
occasion, Wassermann negative, one injection of galyl; on the 
second, Wassermann slightly positive, no treatment. Exception 
might be taken to the inclusion of this case, were it not that a 
definite history of infection, confirmed by a syphilologist, accompanied 
her. 

The arseno-benzol derivatives were not used as the clinics were held 
in premises loaned for the few hours necessary, and no provision could 
be made for cases requiring to be kept under observation for some hours 
in the event of mishap. 

Mercury was therefore the remedy adopted. Four cases in the early 
days had galyl (three had one injection each, one had three). As they 
had to be sent up to hospital for these, and sometimes forgot their 
appointment, or the obstetric assistant, who gave the injections, was “ on 
the district,” they were not found practicable, and were abandoned. 

For two years I persevered with intramuscular injections of grey 
oil, but the slight stiffness resulting caused so many complaints—with I 
believe little foundation—that they were abandoned, except in a few cases, 
in favour of hydrarg. cum creta, 1 gr. thrice daily by the mouth. 

When the venereal clinics were established, many cases were referred 
to them for treatment; for various reasons these women did not report 
at the ante-natal clinics, and only six results are to hand for this table. 
They are included in the totals, but are indicated separately by the 
figures in the brackets. 

It is necessary to avoid confusion between post hoc and propter hoc 
when considering the results of treatment in such a disease as syphilis. 
The first group is a reminder that apparently healthy children may be 
born at term without any treatment. Doubtless if treatment had 
not been instituted in the second group there would have been some 
live births; the date of the pregnancy at which treatment began 
ranged from the first to the eighth month; one patient, after six 
abortions, all under twelve weeks, began treatment at twenty-six 
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weeks, and had a surviving baby at thirty-three weeks. Any division 
of this group into satisfactory and unsatisfactory treatment is open 
to abuse. 

The benefit of the treatment can be stated much more positively 
in the third group, as these cases had graduated through the first 
two groups, where they swell the totals on the wrong side of the 
line. 
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The following conclusions are, I think, justified:— 

(1) That the clinical evidence of syphilis is unreliable. 

(2) That the Wassermann reaction is the test by which, at present, 
the diagnosis must usually be made; it must be borne in mind that a 
negative or a slightly positive reaction may accompany syphilis during 
pregnancy, and moreover that a positive may occur in a non-syphilitic 
individual. 

(3) That the examination of stillbirths, &c., furnishes reliable but, at 
present, insufficiently available, evidence. 

(4) That the institution of mercurial treatment before the pregnancy 
justifies a favourable foetal prognosis. 

(5) That the prognosis when treatment is begun during the preg¬ 
nancy depends on the unknown degree of infection already present 
in the foetus. 


Latent Syphilis in Pregnancy. 

By Amand Routh, M.D. 

Dr. Hendry’s paper on ninety-four cases of “ Latent Syphilis 
during Pregnancy ” will help to elucidate the many doubtful problems 
surrounding the subject, such as the causes of the latency of the 
infection, the anomalies and irregularities of the Wassermann reaction 
’ in both mother and child, and the determination of the best methods of 
treating both mother and child during and after the pregnancy, so as to 
cure the mother and prevent congenital syphilis in the child. 

Previous to the discovery of the infecting agent of syphilis, and the 
Wassermann reaction in 1905-06, and of salvarsan and its arseno- 
benzol substitutes since 1909, obstetricians were familiar with cases of 
women who had repeated abortions, or stillbirths, or who had borne 
living but syphilitic children. Unless there had been evidence of 
primary or secondary symptoms, often entirely absent, in these women 
before or during pregnancies, it was often impossible to get any clinical 
evidence of syphilis. The husband perhaps gave a history of previous 
syphilis, often six or eight years before marriage, and had remained 
perfectly well. In the absence of the Wassermann test for the father, 
mother and surviving children, and of any knowledge of the presence 
of the Spirochwta pallida in the tissues of a stillborn foetus, a diagnosis 
of syphilis was hardly ever certain, and treatment by mercury in private 
practice such as that adopted by Dr. Hendry in his series of hospital 
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cases, could only be adopted with difficulty owing to the hostility of the 
father to the view taken of the origin of the stillbirths. 

As a result, however, of giving mercury to the mother during the 
pregnancy healthy children were born, but it was rarely possible to 
continue treatment to mother and child after the birth, and if other 
healthy children were desired, it was necessary to repeat the treatment 
of the mother in each successive pregnancy. If this was not agreed to, 
the next child was infected. 

It was noticed, however, in untreated cases, that the virulence of 
infection in successive pregnancies appeared to be reduced, the woman’s 
early abortions being succeeded by stillbirths, then living children 
becoming clinically syphilitic in a few weeks or at puberty, or the 
mother even getting a healthy child at the end of such a sequence, or 
even more rarely getting a healthy child during a series of stillbirths. 

When the Wassermann reaction was discovered it was fully expected 
that it would prove to be positive in all women during pregnancy if they 
had had, or were about to have, a syphilitic child, and that the child, 
born alive, but destined to become clinically syphilitic iij a few weeks, 
would, like its mother, prove to be positive. Instead of this many of 
these cases are negative, a fact which was difficult to explain satis¬ 
factorily. 

I had often wondered why such an infection as syphilis, more severe 
thirty years ago than now, should ever allow a pregnant woman even 
after the admittedly salutary sequence of several pregnancies, to have 
a living, and apparently a healthy child. McDonagh had also noticed 
this point. It was evident also that there was a modification of the 
clinical evidences of syphilis in pregnant mothers, even though they 
were having dead or diseased children, but how could it be explained ? 

When the Spirochaeta pallida was discovered in 1905, the puzzle 
became more difficult of solution, for the mature organism was 
found to be larger than the spermatozoon’s head, and was a large 
infecting agent relative to the mature ovum. 

If an ovum could be infected at the moment of fertilization, through 
the paternal semen, or by spirochaetes in the mother’s tissues previous 
to or subsequent to fertilization, it was impossible to understand why 
such a large infecting organism, capable of unlimited multiplication, 
did not invariably destroy the early delicate embryo, or to explain how 
such infected foetuses ever survived their birth, to explain in fact 
how the infection of syphilis tended to become latent during the 
pregnancy. 
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Spirillolysis. —It is known now that the spiral of the mature 
spirochsete is able under the action of various substances, or even by a 
spontaneous spirillolysis, to break up into “ granules,” generally by a 
transverse division. Noguchi has observed that in pure cultures under 
certain conditions enormous numbers of minute granules occur, and that 
from these granules, after transference to a passive culture medium, 
spiral forms again sprout out; and in a remarkable article in the 
American Journal of Syphilis in April, 1917, he stated that he had 
made a series of cultures from recurring “ granules ” between 1910 
and 1917 at the Rockefeller Institute, and was able from some of the 
strains to infect monkeys and rabbits from the resulting mature 
organisms. These and many other facts which I stated in my Harveian 
address ( Lancet , January 12, 1918, p. 45), make it probable that the 
spirochsete may become granulosed during pregnancy, and also make 
it possible that in some cases infection may be by means of the granules 
and not by means of the mature organism. According to Sir F. W. Mott, 
Neisser, in his experimental investigation on apes, has observed that 
the tissues of infected animals in which no spirochaetes were demon¬ 
strable, could nevertheless be used effectually for inoculation. 

Chorionic Ferments. —The further problem is to determine the 
agents which nature has provided for this spirillolytic action on the 
Spirochaeta pallida during pregnancy. It is evident it must be some 
agent which is present very early in pregnancy in order to prevent 
almost immediate destruction of the fertilized ovum infected by the 
Spirochaeta pallida. Such agency must also continue in action during 
the pregnancy, or there would be no chance of a child being born alive 
or of surviving in utero long enough to be treated through its mother. 
As far back as 1914, in my evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Venereal Disease, and in my Harveian Address in 1918, I ventured to 
suggest that the chorionic ferments or “ syncytial toxins ” or their 
derivatives have this granulating power. These ferments of the 
chorionic villi are intended for trophoblastic purposes to facilitate the 
burrowing of the fertilized ovum into the uterine mucosa at the 
placental site. Any excess of the syncytic-toxins is apparently controlled 
or neutralized by so-called syncytic-lysins, as a result of the tropho¬ 
blastic action on the maternal tissues. Failure of such control may be 
the cause of the various serious autotoxsemias of pregnancy. If 
the chorionic ferments are able to exert a destructive or digestive action 
on the local, probably prepared maternal tissues, it would probably be 
able to act chemically on the spirochaeta, and make it break up into 
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granules. The resulting granules are, I believe, kept biologically 
inactive by the ferments and remain “ latent,” so that they do not 
“ sprout ” or multiply in the tissues of the maternal or foetal portions 
of the placenta so long as the chorionic ferments are present. So that 
no mature spirochsetes are able in an ideal case to pass from mother to 
child or vice versa, and the infection during the pregnancy remains 
“ latent.” After pregnancy, chorionic ferments gradually disappear 
from both the maternal and foetal tissues, (according to Abderhalden 
they cannot be detected in the maternal blood more than fifteen days 
after parturition); so that the biological activity of the granules is 
resumed, and the mature organism may become developed. 

Irregular WassermannReaction. —Syphilitic infection rendered latent 
by the chorionic ferments explains several anomalies of the Wassermann 
reaction. Thus a pregnant woman, who in due course has either a 
stillbirth or living syphilitic child, may sometimes have a negative 
Wassermann reaction during pregnancy and for some weeks afterwards, 
for she will only have been infected by the latent granules and not by 
a mature active spirochsete. I believe this negative reaction in the 
mother can only occur in cases in which the ovum has been infected by 
the father’s seminal fluid. After some weeks, when the chorionic ferments 
become absent, spirochsetes may develop, and the woman’s reaction 
may become positive owing to enough antibodies being produced in her 
body to excite a general reaction in her tissues and blood. The child, 
also, of such a mother would be negative at birth, and if the granules 
had been completely destroyed by the chorionic ferments, would remain 
negative; or if the granules had not been destroyed, they would 
become capable, in the absence of chorionic ferments after birth, of 
sprouting to form the mature organism, and the reaction would become 
positive shortly before the clinical evidences appear. It is also possible 
that a previously syphilitic woman, positive during pregnancy, may 
have a child born with a negative reaction, if the chorionic ferments or 
s'alvarsan, or both, have granulosed her spirochsetes, and thus prevented 
them from invading the foetal tissues. 

Absence of Spirocheetes in Abortion. —Eardley Holland and others 
have stated that spirochsetes are rarely found in early abortions, even 
when expelled from a pregnant woman who has had syphilitic still¬ 
births crowded with spirochsetes. This is a strange fact. I think the 
explanation is that spirillolysis has occurred, but has not prevented 
early foetal death owing to presence of enormous numbers of granules 
which, if looked for, might be found, and in suitable media be further 
developed in vitro. 
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Infection through the Semen. —The possibility of the ovum being 
fertilized and infected by the semen, and of the woman being infected 
through the foetus is not yet proved, but I believe it is real, for 
minute granules could be readily conveyed by the spermatozoa or 
in the seminal fluid and kept latent by the chorionic ferments. 
Sir F. W. Mott pointed out in 1914 that the spirochaete may be one 
form of the syphilitic organism, and that there may be other minuter 
stages analogous to the spores of bacilli, and he suggests that “ these 
* chromidian granules ’ may infect the head of the spermatozoon and 
subsequently multiply and produce the syphilitic lesions.” I have 
assumed that this infection occurs by means of granules resulting from 
spirillolysis, which are kept latent during pregnancy. If, however, the 
mature organism were conveyed by the semen, it would promptly be 
granulosed by the ferments, and both the foetus and the mother would 
only be infected by the granules, and both would have negative reactions 
immediately after parturition and as long as the inhibition of the 
chorionic ferments was present. 

Intervening Healthy Children. —The occasional birth of an 
apparently healthy child amongst a series of dead or infected children 
can be explained by the chorionic ferments absolutely destroying the 
granules formed by its spirillolytic action. 

Colies's law is founded on the fact that women infected before or 
during the course of their pregnancy, cannot therefore be reinfected. As 
Sir F. W. Mott has said, “ every syphilitic child has a syphilitic mother.” 
If a woman is already syphilitic before her ovum is infected, her reaction 
will be positive and she cannot be reinfected by her child, during 
lactation or otherwise. 

If the woman has a syphilitic husband who has infected the ovum 
at fertilization, she may become infected through the foetus and become 
positive if the chorionic ferments fail to protect her from spirochaetal 
infection. Or both she and the child may be protected during pregnancy 
by the chorionic ferments granulosing the mature organism, and both 
may remain negative till after the store of chorionic ferments are 
exhausted after parturition. In both of these groups the child, 
if alive after birth, could not infect the mother, but might infect 
another woman. 

Difficulties in Diagnosis in Pregnant Women. —There is still a 
difficulty in diagnosis in cases where the mother’s Wassermann 
reaction is negative, in the absence of reliable evidence of previous 
congenital syphilitic offspring, and of any history or evidence of syphilis 
in the mother. 
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Congenital Syphilis .—As Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, Superintendent of 
Statistics to the Registrar-General, stated in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Venereal Disease in 1914 : “ The worthlessness 
o! the returns in death certificates, as an absolute statement of the 
number of deaths from venereal disease, scarcely requires demonstra¬ 
tion.” “ Venereal disease to a considerable extent is hidden under 
other items of the official classification, and infants’ deaths returned 
under ‘ congenital debility ’ and other headings (such as ‘ marasmus,’ 

‘ infantile atrophy ’ and ‘ prematurity ’) are largely due to syphilis.” I 
doubt if it is realized how frequently congenital syphilis occurs in our 
industrial cities. I will only quote one set of statistics given by Dr. 
Helen Campbell, Chief Medical Officer of the Infants’ Department of 
the Bradford Health Committee, on the effects of congenital syphilis on 
infantile mortality in Bradford in 1918. Of 2,172 infants under 
observation in 1918, 1,606 were registered during the year, and of these 
148 died, 107 out of the 1,441 legitimate children and 41 out of 165 
illegitimate. Of these 148 infantile deaths, 120 were those of syphilitic 
infants, 81'08 per cent, of the total deaths. Of the 107 legitimate 
children who died, 83 (77*5 per cent.) had congenital syphilis, whilst 
out of the 41 illegitimate children who died, 37 (90‘2 per cent.) had 
syphilis. Dr. Helen Campbell shows that these startling figures “ are 
due to the fact that congenital syphilitic infants are peculiarly selected 
for attack by respiratory, gastro-intestinal and specific infections (e.g., 
measles) which kill them in much larger numbers than infants not so 
affected.” The congenital syphilitic child with a positive Wassermann 
reaction is apparantly rarely cured, and Mr. Charles Gibbs told me in 
1917 that he had never known a positive reaction in a congenital 
syphilitic child become negative after treatment. What then becomes 
of these children ? Do 80 per cent, die during their first year of 
life as in Dr. Helen Campbell’s cases ? If so, prevention before birth 
is essential. 

Treatment .—The treatment of syphilis in the pregnant woman has 
two objects in view—to cure the mother and to prevent her child being 
a congenital syphilitic. Treatment in my opinion is only likely to be 
successful if up to the date of its commencement the multiplication of 
the mature spirochsete has been prevented by the granulosing and 
inhibiting action of the ferments. For if unrestricted infection by 
the mature organism had been going on in the early cellular ovum or 
foetus it would have been speedily destroyed, as every growing organ 
would have been invaded. The surgeons at the Female Lock Hospital, 
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with such pioneers elsewhere as Mr. John Adams, Dr. Sequeira, Dr. 
Morna Rawlins and Dr. Hendry, with some variations in their methods 
of treatment, have had extremely good results, showing that children 
of syphilitic mothers can remain healthy for more than twelve months 
after their birth. This is a result which few of us have anticipated, 
and should encourage everyone working on the subject. I hope the dis¬ 
cussion will show what advantages salvarsan or its substitutes have over 
the old or present mercury methods in the treatment of pregnant 
syphilitic women. Sir F. W. Mott has quoted O’Farrell and A. Balfour 
to show that injections of salvarsan cause shedding of granules from the 
Spirochseta pallida, and would thus, I suggest, increase the action of the 
ferments. If these granules are not destroyed but only rendered latent, 
clinical syphilis will follow, just as may occur after the action of chorionic 
ferments have ceased. Whatever the treatment may be, it should be 
adopted at the earliest possible moment, though cures appear to have 
followed when injections have been made in the later months. Four 
cases have been recorded by Dr. Morna Rawlins, in which successful 
treatment was begun at the seventh and eighth month. It would seem 
that this could only have occurred where spirillolysis, and inhibition of 
the granules, had occurred up to that date through the action of the 
chorionic ferments, or where partial or complete destruction of the 
granules had taken place before the injections were begun. 

Treatment of Child after Birth .—The question also of the con¬ 
tinued treatment of the new-born children of these syphilitic mothers, 
often with negative Wassermann reaction in the mother and child, 
needs consideration, for the modern treatment varies, some thinking that 
treatment during lactation may be still effected through the mother. If 
the child is treated separately after birth, the question also arises whether 
it should be treated by injections of galyl, or by mercury, which I think 
Dr. Morna Rawlins prefers, or iodide of potassium, as Dr. Macalister of 
Liverpool advises. 

It is obvious that in many cases the father may need treatment 
also, and that the mother and the child should not be allowed to drift 
away, but should be seen occasionally for tests and for treatment where 
necessary. 

The actual treatment of pregnant women infected by syphilis is now 
rarely carried out by obstetricians, but the principles of treatment and 
the frequent latency of syphilitic infection during gestation should be 
clearly realized both by general practitioners and specialists, for the 
mother’s and child’s welfare is in their hands. 
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I believe congenital syphilis could be prevented in all well- 
organized health centres, if every expectant mother came under 
scientific medical supervision, and if facilities for diagnosis and for 
both efficient and sufficiently prolonged treatment of mother and 
child were available. This is what the Ministry of Health is 
endeavouring to organize. 


The Results of Antisyphilitic Treatment of Pregnant Women 

and New-born Infants. 

By John Adams, F.R.C.S. 

Two years ago I read a paper before this Section on the “ Treatment 
of Ante-natal and Post-natal Syphilis.” At that time I was only able 
to give the results of one year’s treatment, but the table I now lay 
before you gives the full results of all cases treated during the past 
three years at the Thavies Inn Venereal Centre for Pregnant Women, 
as far as it has been possible to follow them up. I quote from my 
former paper: “ I am aware that one year is too short a period in 
which to bring the treatment of ante-natal and post-natal syphilis 
to perfection and that the treatment adopted to-day will be improved 
on to-morrow.” This statement has been fully confirmed during the 
past two yearB. I have been able to follow up most of the cases and, 
last November, I showed to the Fellows of the Hunterian Society many 
of the babies up to 2 years old, all of whom appeared perfectly healthy 
and showed a negative Wassermann test. On one occasion only did 
a baby show a doubtful positive Wassermann reaction after once 
becoming negative. 

In each year the percentage of babies born with a negative 
Wassermann reaction has increased, as shown by the statistics which 
I have given. I attribute this result to the more active treatment the 
mothers receive before confinement, and the more general use of 
salvarsan in pregnant syphilitic women than formerly. I confidently 
look forward to seeing the wastage of infant life from syphilis reduced 
to a vanishing point. At present it is doubtful if any disease, even 
tuberculosis, is so destructive of child life or as disastrous to child 
health as syphilis. 

Most of the mothers enter Thavies Inn at about the sixth month of 
.ta—ob 2 
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pregnancy, having been sent there on a diagnosis of syphilis, made 
either on clinical evidence, or on the results of the Wassermann test. 
Some have been treated with mercury and arsenic and in consequence 
have no obvious lesions, others have had no treatment whatever. 
Practically all are in the secondary stage of the disease. 

The results of treatment are most encouraging, though, of course, 
they vary with the period before confinement at which it is begun. 

In the last two years there has been only one stillbirth and no deaths 
from syphilis among the cases treated. 

My experience has been that if the mother’s Wassermann test can 
be converted to negative, or “ doubtful ” at her confinement the baby 
will be born negative and show no sign of syphilis. If the mother is 
positive or strongly positive the baby will probably be positive too, 
in which case, of course, vigorous antisyphilitic treatment is vbegun 
at once. However, in a case at present under my care, in which a 
definite history was obtainable that infection took place about seven 
months after conception, and no treatment was given before confinement, 
the baby was born negative, although at the time the mother had 
generalized syphilis as shown by a strongly positive Wassermann 
reaction. Cases of this kind open up interesting questions as to the 
cause of the baby’s immunity. 

None of the babies born negative have since become positive, nor 
developed atiy signs of syphilis, though many have not had any , 
treatment beyond the drugs they absorb through their mother's milk. 

To summarize, I may say that a pregnant woman with syphilis, 
whether active or latent, if treated for three or four months before her 
confinement, will probably be delivered of a healthy child at full term. 


Statistics. 

Thavies Inn Venereal Centre for Pregnant Women. 

Result of Treatment of Women during Pregnancy and of the Neu ly-bom Children. 


Yearn 

September 1 to August 31 

Mothers 

admitted 

with 

syphilis 

Babies born alive 

Wassermann reaction 

Positive j Negative 

Babies dying of 
syphilis 

Ko-tus stillborn 
from syphilis 

1917—1918. 

28 

1 

17 

G 

Three at the ages of 
3, 14, 36 days re¬ 
spectively 

Five 

1918-1919. 

30 

8 

21 

i One 2 months 

One 

1919—1920 . 

i 37 

1 

36 

None l 

i 

i None 

i 
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Treatment of Babies. 




Intramuscular 

Intramuscular Oral 



Gulyl in glucose 

Hg 

Hg 

1st 

day 

1*5 cgm. 

— 

— 

8th 


. 1*5 „ 

1 gr- 

i gr. daily. 

15th 


— 

— 

... Hyd. 0 creta. 

22nd 


2 cgm. 

igr. 

... ,, 

29th 


— 



36th 


2£ cgm. 

lg r - 

... t, 



Wassermann test. 



43rd 


_ 

_ 

... ,, 

50th 


2J cgm. 

r, gr- 


57 th 


— 

— 

... 1, 

64th 


3 cgm. 

-k gr- 

... , , 

71st 


— 

— 

... ,« 

78th 


3 cgm. 

* gr. 


Wassermann test: Nearly all babies become negative before or 

at this period. 

120th day 

5 cgm. 


Intermediate 

134th 

*» 

5 cgm. 

4 gr- ) 

treatment. 

176th 

i > 

Wassermann test. 




Should the Wassermann be definitely positive at any future time begin de novo 

with treatment. 


Mr. CHARLES Gibbs said that as a worker at the London Lock Hospital, 
Harrow Road, for twenty-five years, in charge of women and children, he had 
always thought it a pity that this question of the treatment of syphilis in 
pregnant women had been grossly neglected until the last few years. It had 
been impossible for a poor woman suffering the double burden of pregnancy 
and the disease to be admitted into any hospital at all, except the infirmaries. 
At the Look Hospital they had taken in a few cases, most of the women being 
sent to a neighbouring infirmary for their confinements, mother and child being 
returned to them for further treatment. During the last few years, the 
Ministry of Health through its venereal disease centres bad provided the 
money for the hospital accommodation of some of these women, but the 
accommodation provided was very small in comparison with the large numbers 
requiring such treatment. It was supremely important to the State that 
proper facilities should be forthcoming for the treatment of this disease, which 
was responsible for so much infant mortality, for the results of the modern 
treatments of syphilis were most satisfactory and efficient with regard to the 
pregnant women and offspring. It was remarkable how little treatment by 
modern methods was required to reduce the percentage of dead, and to increase 
the percentage of living children born. Mr. Gibbs’ experience in this work 
was divided into two periods—before and after the introduction of the 
Wassermann test and the “ 606 ” treatment. Dr. Hendry’s statistics showed 
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clearly the excellent results of treatment in the mother by mercury. Mr. 
Gibbs believed these results were obtained in out-patient work, and the figures 
showed excellent results with mercury and out patients. The results which 
they obtained at Harrow Road Hospital in the old days on mercury were very 
similar to these figures. The statistical records of the Harrow Road Hospital 
during this period similarly showed remarkably few deaths in the infant, but it 
was always recognized that the mother must undergo a prolonged period of 
mercurial treatment to produce an apparently healthy child. Before the intro¬ 
duction of the Wassermann test it had been extremely difficult to know what 
to do with the infants of syphilitic mothers born without blemish. Their , 
method then had been to treat them as syphilitic—i.e., to give a three years* 
mercury course. In his earlier days at Harrow Road Hospital he remembered 
a surgeon who, finding no sign of syphilis, thought himself justified in leaving 
the children untreated. He saw his work for many years and in the vast 
majority of cases this surgeon was quite right, and no signs occurred though 
they remained in hospital so long a period as two years. So that they must 
be very careful to remember that an infant with no signs <night never develop 
any signs even though it had received no treatment. In the second period 
all cases of syphilis, adult, child, or infant, who showed signs of syphilis or 
whose Wassermann reaction was positive had received a full course or multiple 
courses of “ 606 ” or substitute, and if a patient, adult or infant, again 
showed no signs of syphilis and a negative Wassermann, no “ 606 ” did he give 
until one or both of these facts changed. All patients were given a full two or 
three years* course of mercury, as he was positive that “ 606 ’* does not cure 
syphilis. In regard to the after-histories of mothers and children, if the 
mother, and through her the child, had received “ 606 ’* or a substitute, and if 
they had both received two or three years* mercury treatment, he believed that 
the majority of them would not suffer from syphilitic signs again. It was in 
private practice that they could follow up these facts best. His experience 
during the last twenty-five years had convinced him that after a sufficient 
course of mercury for three years, it was unnecessary for the woman to take 
further treatment and that she would produce apparently healthy children. 
Both women and children had been very grossly neglected in regard to this 
particular; women were notoriously bad attendants in private and at out* 
patients’; they would not take the necessary amount of treatment and the 
children were similarly neglected. Another point was the small amount of 
mercury given, a mild pill, or a grain of metallic mercury intramuscularly 
was not enough. Massive doses of mercury for prolonged periods were 
necessary to cure syphilis. He had known many women produce full broods 
of children after full courses of mercury. He had seen two examples this 
week. It was in the private practice of older men like himself that these facts 
were learnt. 

They had used all forms of treatment for the newly-born child, as he 
had stated before; infants born without signs and negative Wassermann had 
received meroury only, three years* course, by mouth, by muscle, by inunction, 
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by vein (as used in Mr. Lane’s cases). All infants and children showing signs 
of syphilis had received “606” or substitute, by various methods—intra¬ 
venously, intramuscularly, intrafascially, and by suppositories. They greatly 
preferred the intravenous method. It was extremely easily given to infants 
by the external jugular vein, or through the anterior fontanelle. The latter 
method for the giving of various serums and vaccines, he had seen recom¬ 
mended by a lady doctor in the Lancet , so he thought they might try the 
method for obtaining blood for the Wassermann and for giving “ 606.” It 
was a very good method ; they had had no accidents nor trouble with the 
method at all, owing largely to the skill of their present house-surgeon, Dr. 
Rundle. To his mind a very important point with regard to the treatment of the 
infants is to give the mother a full course of “ 606 ” after the birth of the child, 
during breast-feeding. The increase of weight of the child during this five or 
six weeks was surprising. 

He would not care to express an opinion as to the inexplicable variations 
of the Wassermann tests, it was a surface tension reaction, of the bio¬ 
chemistry of which he had no knowledge. Younger surgeons with their 
knowledge of biochemistry would easily make that all clear. 

He had collected the histories of the last 100 syphilitic pregnant women 
and their babies who had been discharged from the Lock Hospital, and had 
got out all the figures relating to them, as shown in the following Table:— 

100 Women, ages 17-38 (mostly 17-21). 

All numbers are percentages. 

Primipanr. —75. 

Syphilis.— Primary, 1 ; secondary, 87 ; tertiary, 1; no signs, 5. 

Time of infection. —Before pregnancy, 8; at pregnancy, 65; first three 
months, 9; second three months, 11 ; third three months, 7. 

Treatment. —“ 606 ” full course -f mercury, 90. 

Wassermann test. —Before “ 606, M 84+; after “ 606,” 14+ ; at birth of 
child, 66-. 

INFANT8. 

Born at full term, 85 ; eight months, 3; seven months, 8 ; abortions, 4. 

Condition at birth. —Normal, 86 ; syphilitic signs, 5 ; wizened, 5 ; 4 of these 
jaundice. 

Treatment. —Mercury and “eoe.” 

Weight .—91 gained. 

Wassermann test. — 97 percent, living children negative; 3+ at birth soon 
became negative. 

Results. —Abortions, 4 ; stillborn, 4 ; died in twenty-four hours, 3. 11 dead ; 

91 living. 

In regard to the fact that practically all the children were negative, this 
obviously could not be explained by the children being free from syphilis or the 
syphilis being rendered latent by treatment. There must be some natural 
physiological cause for this practically total negative result. The only theory 
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which seemed to meet these facts was that propounded by Dr. Bouth, of 
placental ferments, and some institution where such a theory could be practically 
tested, was desirable. At the present time Roux was doing some experimental 
work on placentae in this particular, and was using fluid compressed from the 
placenta in the cultivation of spirochaetes. 

Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh said that once a woman was syphilitic she 
required treatment throughout each succeeding pregnancy irrespective of the 
amount she had had before, and even if the father of the later children had 
never had syphilis, if no stone was to be left unturned to produce an apparently 
healthy child. Women who were pregnant and contracted syphilis in the 
ordinary way behaved like those who were not pregnant so far as the course 
run by the disease and blood tests were concerned, although as time went on 
if repeated pregnancies occurred the disease seemed to be rendered milder and 
the complement-fixation test became negative. It was possible that repeated 
pregnancies might result in the spontaneous cure of the disease, although there 
was usually the tendency for the symptoms to relapse and for the blood to become 
positive again after the child-bearing period was over. More interesting were 
those cases which showed symptoms for the first time at the menopause— 
cases of conceptional syphilis. . These cases could not be diagnosed during the 
child-bearing period until an infant had been born, which proved what had 
happened, or unless symptorias occurred earlier, which they might do if a long 
interval had elapsed since the last pregnancy. These cases were not only 
symptom-free but the complement-fixation test might be negative as well. In 
his experience conceptional syphilis was on the increase and was most likely to 
occur in those instances in which the husband had had one or two courses 
only of arseno-benzene and mercury and was allowed to marry because his 
complement-fixation test was temporarily negative. The most important 
question arising out of ante-natal treatment was that relating to the infectivity 
of the child. Treatment of the mother in most instances resulted in the birth 
of a healthy looking baby whose blood was almost invariably negative. Were 
those children syphilitic ? and, if so, would the treatment for the two to three 
years advised prevent the appearance of symptoms in later life ? Not sufficient 
time had elapsed to enable him to answer those questions with any degree of 
certainty ; this was true especially of the second. He thought that the children 
were syphilitic, and he always treated his cases as if they had actually shown 
signs of the disease, because he had seen plenty of cases of syphilis hereditaria 
tarda develop in those not so treated. But it was to be seen whether treatment 
would prevent these late manifestations. Another very interesting point was 
the risk the infant ran of becoming infected if the mother contracted syphilis 
while the child was still in utero. In his experience the infant was bound to 
become infected if the disease was contracted by the mother any time before 
the end of the fifth month. During the sixth and seventh months roughly 
half did and half did not become infected, but any time after this the child 
escaped. This matter was important because great success was resulting from 
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the treatment of the mother while she was suckling her syphilitic infant. But 
in no circumstances should this be allowed if the disease was contracted by the 
mother late in pregnancy, as the infant ran the risk of contracting acquired 
syphilis. There were quite a number of so-called congenital syphilitics which 
were really cases of acquired syphilis. Modern treatment had done wonders 
in syphilis of the mother and child, but they must only regard it as an adjunct 
to the treatment handed down by eminent clinicians of the past and never as a 
supplanter of the two to three years’ course. 

Mr. Eardley Holland, discussing syphilis as a cause of foetal death, 
said that no one had yet spoken on the frequency of syphilis as a complication 
of pregnancy, and he felt sure it had been greatly exaggerated—e.g., the Royal 
Commission on Venereal Diseases came to the almost ludicrous conclusion 
that 50 per cent, of stillbirths were due to syphilis. This figure was greatly at 
variance with the figures obtained by all recent workers. He had personally 
investigated in great detail the cause of foetal death in a mixed sample obtained 
in London of 300 dead-born viable foetuses, of which 133 were macerated 
and 167 were Hbrn in a fresh condition. The investigation consisted in a 
complete histological examination of the foetal organs and of the placenta, 
the Spiroch&ta pallida being looked for both by the direct and by the Levaditi 
methods. The health of the mother was also investigated, including the result 
of her Wassermann reaction. Where possible, the father was also investigated, 
but he proved a very elusive person. Spirochaetes were found in thirty-seven 
of these foetuses, or 12 per cent, of the whole, thirty-five of them being 
macerated and two fresh. These were cases of undoubted foetal syphilis, and 
might be termed cases of active or florid foetal syphilis, as opposed to possible 
latent foetal syphilis, where spirochaetes could not be found. An important 
question arose as to whether these thirty-seven represented all the cases of 
foetal syphilis in the series of 300; in other words, could foetal syphilis be 
justifiably diagnosed in the absence of spirochaetes? He believed it could, 
and the method of doing so was of great importance. Accepting the presence 
of spirochaetes as the primary attribute of syphilis, he noted these special 
changes in the thirty-seven spirochaete positive foetuses which could be called 
secondary attributes. They were as follows: Positive maternal Wassermann 
reaction in 100 per cent., chondro-epiphysitis in 100 per cent.; great enlarge¬ 
ment of the spleen in 78 per cent.; great enlargement of the liver in 60 per 
cent., and placental changes peculiar to syphilis in 65 per cent. The remaining 
267 spirochaete-free foetuses were searched for these attributes. To begin with, 
the Wassermann reaction was positive in the mother in twenty-one, of which 
thirteen were macerated and eight were fresh. He concluded that syphilis 
could be justifiably diagnosed in four of these, for they contained a combination 
of the secondary attributes as follows (the maternal Wassermann reaction 
being positive in all) : (1) chondro-epiphysitis, typical placental changes and 
enlarged spleen; (2) chondro-epiphysitis and typical placental changes; 
•(3) typical placental changes and enlarged spleOn; (4) chondro-epiphysitis and 
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enlarged spleen. He believed the combination of these findings allowed of the 
justifiable diagnosis of foetal syphilis in the absence of the Spirochaeta pallida. 
Chondro-epiphysitis alone was sufficient, as it was absolutely pathognomonic 
of syphilis. He did not regard maternal positive Wassermann reaction alone 
in the absence of other changes as sufficient, nor of course did he believe that 
the mere presence of enlarged spleen and enlarged liver was sufficient, as these 
organs were found enlarged in so many foetuses dead from other causes. 
Nevertheless he classed seven other foetuses as “probable syphilis.” They 
showed a combination of a positive maternal Wassermann reaction and 
enlargement of the liver and spleen. As regards the latency of the syphilis in 
the mothers of the thirty-seven spirochsete-positive foetuses, active signs or a 
personal history of syphilis were obtainable in only six ; in the remainder there 
were no signs of the disease, nor was any history to be obtained, even after 
the most searching inquiry. Quite apart from the latency of syphilis in the 
mother, the latency of syphilis in the foetus was an important point to 
consider, and he had already referred to it. It was of special importance 
in view of the fact that in about 20 per cent, of the macerated foetuses he was 
unable to discover the cause of death, and had to class them under “ cause 
unknown.” The difficulties of this aspect of the subject were well illustrated 
by the following case. A certain patient was sent to his ante-natal clinic 
because she had given birth to a macerated foetus, two years previously. 
She attended for the last six months of her pregnancy, and on four different 
occasions her Wassermann reaction was found negative, nor had she any signs 
of other disease. She gave birth at the thirty-sixth week of pregnancy to a 
macerated foetus; investigation of the foetus and placenta showed a complete 
absence of all the signs of syphilis, and he classed the foetus under “ cause of 
death unknown.” Quite by accident he discovered that this patient had been 
treated for acute syphilis eighteen months before she became pregnant, and 
that her Wassermann reaction had first become negative six months before 
she became pregnant. The important question arose—was the foetal death due 
to syphilis, and was this a case of latent syphilis in the foetus ? Other similar 
cases had come to his knowledge since this one. It raised a very important 
question as to whether certain macerated foetuses, in which no cause of death 
was discoverable, had died from syphilis ? If so, in what way had the disease 
acted in killing the foetus? This part of the question was one which called for 
further investigation, and might reduce the large class of “ causes of death 
unknown ” in macerated foetuses, and increase the class in which death was 
due to syphilis. It also showed the great importance of knowing precisely 
the state of health of the patient for a considerable period anterior to 
pregnancy. 

Mr. Kenneth Walker said that Dr. Amand Routh’s theory of the 
pathology of latent syphilis in pregnancy was most interesting. It was 
possible to accept much of what Dr. Amand Routh had put forward, but with 
necesssary reservations. The evidence that the organism of syphilis might 
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exist in some other form than a spirochaete was overwhelming. When they 
failed to discover spirochaetes in the semen of a syphilitic subject and yet knew 
from the clinical and experimental evidence that such semen was infective, 
the only conclusion possible was that syphilis existed in a form other than 
that of a spirochaete. The same remark might apply to the foetus and might 
explain the failure to find spirochaetes in syphilitic miscarriages. After a 
certain period these spores or granules would develop into the spirochaete 
which was found so readily in the tissues of the syphilitic stillborn child. 
Whether the chorionic ferments had any action on the organism of syphilis 
was quite a different question. It seemed to him that Dr. Amand Routh, 
anxious for the safety of the developing child surrounded by all the horrors of 
spores and spirochaetes, had finally decided that the chorionic ferments must 
play the role of the good fairy. There was no direct evidence that chorionic 
ferments acted in this way. As the spirochaete could now be grown in culture 
it w'ould surely be possible to test the action of chorionic ferments on 
spirochaetes. The protective agency in question was more likely to be due. 
to lipoids of the placenta. It was difficult to obtain reliable statistics as to 
the frequency with which a negative Wassermann was obtained in syphilis 
in pregnancy. Out of 226 women attending a Buenos Ayres Maternity Clinic 
and exhibiting clinical signs suspicious of syphilis, 116 had given a negative 
Wassermann ; it was however difficult to be sure that all of these suspicious 
cases were actually syphilitic. 

Mr. Ulysses Williams said that he had been recently making an X-ray 
examination of stillborn foetuses, and had found, in a certain proportion, 
evidence of chondro-epiphysitis. Although the number so far examined (about 
fifty) was far too small to form an accurate basis for the calculation of 
percentages, he had estimated provisionally that 12 to 15 per cent, showed 
changes in the ends of the diaphyses, which might be attributed to syphilitic 
infection. 

Dr. HENDRY (in reply) pointed out that the cases brought forward by Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Gibbs were of active syphilis and presented different problems, 
especially in diagnosis. He agreed with Dr. Holland that the chondro- 
epiphysitis, when fully developed, was characteristic of syphilis, but he had seen 
cases in which the epiphyses presented irregularities and no other evidence of 
syphilis could be found. In a few cases of chondro-epiphysitis- which had 
been X-rayed there were definite changes. The firmness of the cranial contents 
in the syphilitic macerated stillbirth contrasted with the diffluent cranial 
contents in the non-syphilitic. In view of Dr. Routh’s suggestion of the 
negative Wassermann in a syphilitic pregnant woman he called attention to 
the case Mr. in Table I (p. 214) where, following three surviving infants, 
three stillbirths occurred; only the last two were examined—both were 
positive and there could be little doubt that the first was also syphilitic. 
Nevertheless during the third pregnancy ending in stillbirth the Wassermann 
reaction was negative at six months and positive four days after labour. 
ja — ob 2a 
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Dr. Amand Eouth (in reply) was glad that several speakers had thought 
his suggestion might prove to be justified. He agreed with Dr. Hendry that 
most of the cases described by Mr. John Adams and Mr. Charles Gibbs were 
cases of primary or secondary syphilis, unlike Dr. Hendry’s cases, yet the 
infection became latent, and under treatment healthy children were born. 
Mr. Eardley Holland’s views as to the incidence of congenital syphilis were 
too optimistic. As Dr. Hendry had pointed out Mr. Holland in 1914 had 
found spirochaetes in six out of the first seven stillborn foetuses examined, and 
in twelve out of the next eighteen cases. The fact that he had not been able 
to find spirochaetes in more recent examinations in more than 12*5 per cent, of 
stillbirths did not prove that more of the stillborn children had not died of 
syphilis, but tended to confirm his suggestion that infection might be caused 
by less mature stages of spirochaetal development. The estimate that at 
least 20 per cent, of the ante-natal and neo-natal deaths were due to congenital 
syphilis did not appear to be overstated and, if so, it meant that about 27,000 
deaths from syphilis took place between conception and the fourth week after 
birth. Dr. Hendry had noticed that untreated syphilitic mothers after several 
stillbirths had sometimes had eventually healthy children ; Dr. Eouth had 
alluded to these as due to the mother after several rapidly recurring 
pregnancies being so saturated with chorionic ferments, and maternal anti¬ 
bodies, that the spirochaetes were not only granulosed but destroyed. Mr. 
Kenneth Walker had suggested that it would be easy to determine in vitro the 
power of chorionic ferments to granulose spirochaetes. "Unfortunately no one 
had been able to isolate these ferments or to establish their chemical constitu¬ 
tion, though Abderhalden had been enabled to determine their presence by 
chemical reactions. The good results of treatment in the three series of cases 
of Dr. Hendry, Mr. John Adams and Mr. Gibbs were almost startling, and 
would encourage workers to realize that the mother was able to be cured, and 
the offspring prevented from becoming congenital syphilitics. 
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(?) Fibrosarcoma removed from the Hollow of the Sacrum . 1 

By Douglas Drew, F.R.C.S. 

The woman was aged 37. The first confinement, fourteen years 
previously, was difficult and instrumeqtal and the medical attendant 
noted some slight narrowing of the pelvis. Six years later during the 
second pregnancy, the pelvis was found to be narrowed by the tumour. 
Labour was induced at the thirty-second week and the child survived. 
During the last seven years the tumour had increased very little, but it 
had given rise to chronic pelvic pain, and pain on defsecation. 

Per rectum a hard and very tender mass could be felt which was 
firmly fixed. Skiagrams showed nothing abnormal. 

At the operation in May, 1920, the tumour projected on the right 
side of the rectum. It was about the size and shape of a small kidney, 
the upper end was at the level of the first right sacral foramen. The 
internal iliac artery and ureter were to the outer side. Although 
encapsuled it was very intimately adherent to the tissues in front of 
sacrum. 

Mr. Leonard Phillips, Registrar at the Hospital for Women, makes 
the following report: On section the tumour showed (1) a glairy 
mucoid-like surface; (2) patches of haemorrhage and necrosis., the latter 
almost caseous; (3) a central cystic space about 1 in. in diameter. 
Microscopically, the structure is a fibrosarcoma with a cellular stroma. 
The cellular structure of the stroma suggested malignancy, although 
the slow rate of growth and encapsulation do not coincide with this 
appearance. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held October 7, 19*20. 
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Report of the Pathology Committee on Mr. Douglas 

Drew’s Case. 1 

Mr. Douglas Drew’s specimen of “ Fibrosarcoma removed from the 
Hollow of the Sacrum ” was examined, and the Committee reported as 
follows:— 

“ We have examined this specimen and have come to the conclusion 
that it is a tumour composed of fibrous and muscular tissue undergoing 
an unusual form of degeneration. It contains peculiar areas or loculi 
filled with swollen vacuolated cells having small nuclei. We think 
these cells may be lymphocytes or shed endothelial cells. We see no 
reason to believe that it is a sarcoma, nor a tumour of adrenal origin.” 


Sodium Bicarbonate Tolerance in the Toxaemias of 

Pregnancy . 2 

By Clifford White, F.R.C.S. 

The object of this communication is to bring before the members of 
this Section the applicability to the toxaemias of pregnancy of Sellard’s 
work on acidosis. 

Acidosis is seen in a pronounced form in diabetes and since the 
discovery of /9-oxybutyric acid and aceto-acetic acid in the urine of 
these patients, it seems sometimes to be thought that acids are 
circulating in the blood. This is not the case, as, even in the most 
extreme cases of acidosis, death occurs before any gross alteration takes 
place in the reaction of the blood, which, normally, is slightly alkaline 
from the presence of protein and of carbonates and phosphates. This 
alkalinity is maintained in spite of the fact that on a mixed diet there 
is a production of acid bodies from the metabolism of carbon, phosphorus 
and sulphur. This tendency to acid formation is corrected both in 
health and disease by (1) oxidation, (2) excretion and (3) neutralization. 

(1) Oxidation .—Carbon is oxidized and then excreted as C0 2 by the 
lungs and as urea by the kidney. 

(2) Excretion .—In addition to getting rid of the products of partial 
or complete oxidation, the kidneys maintain equilibrium by their 
property of excreting a normally acid urine from a normally alkaline 
blood serum. This is done largely by the excretion of acid phosphates 

1 Presented at a meeting of the Section, held December 2, 1920. 

2 At a meeting of the Section, held December 2, 1920. 
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such as NaH 2 P0 4 . But it will be noted that, before excretion, alkaline 
bases, such as sodium, are required to combine with these acid bodies. 

(3) Neutralization .—This may be effected by (a) the fixed bases of 
the food or ( b ) by ammonia. Most of the ammonia excreted in the urine 
is for the purpose of neutralizing acids; this is shown by the fact that 
giving large doses of sodium bicarbonate by the mouth will reduce the 
ammonia percentage to O'5 per cent, of the total urinary nitrogen. 
Normally 2 per cent, to 5 per cent, of the total nitrogen in the urine is 
used to neutralize acids ; in acidosis the percentage thus used may rise 
to 40. If the increase in ammonia is due to a defect in the protein 
metabolism and not to an acidosis, it will be unaffected by sodium 
bicarbonate feeding. 

It will thus be seen that a fixed base such a sodium is required to 
carry C0 2 to the lungs and also to enable the kidney to excrete acids. 
Failing the fixed base, the kidney does use ammonia to enable it to 
continue working, but if the sodium is depleted, C0 2 cannot be carried 
to the lungs although oxygen is carried to the tissues—hence the 
dyspnoea without cyanosis that occurs in some cases of acidosis such as 
that seen in diabetes. Thus one finds that the essential of acidosis is 
the depletion of the alkaline bases. 

In health, the taking of 5 grm. of sodium bicarbonate by the 
mouth is followed by some being excreted at once, as the tissues have 
already got their full complement, hence urine alkaline to litmus is 
excreted within a few hours. In disease, if the alkalies are depleted, any 
excess of sodium ingested goes into store in the tissues, and so the 
urine remains acid after more than 5 grm. of sodium bicarbonate have 
been taken by the mouth. It has been pointed out that one of the 
proofs that it goes into store is that once the urine has been made 
alkaline by a big dose and then again becomes acid, it can once more be 
made alkaline by a small dose in most cases. In diabetic patients the 
effect of the initial big dose is rapidly lost. 

Sellards, working on cases of nephritis following Asiatic cholera, 
proved that sodium bicarbonate, when injected in large doses into a 
patient with acidosis, (1) was not excreted by the intestine in quantity ; 
(2) did not accumulate in excess in the blood; and (3) could be ex¬ 
creted freely by a diseased kidney. He concluded that a tolerance 
to over 10 grm. of sodium bicarbonate without the urine becoming 
alkaline forms a test for the presence of acidosis, which he defines 
as “ an impoverishment, of the blood and other tissues in fixed bases 
or in substances which readily give rise to fixed bases.” 
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To see the clinical value of this test, it is useful to enumerate 
the other methods by which the existence of acidosis has been demon¬ 
strated. These may be divided into laboratory tests and clinical signs. 

Laboratory Methods. 

(1) Examination of the Alveolar Air for lowering of the GO i Ten¬ 
sion. —This is not especially difficult with the proper apparatus, but the 
tension is also lowered in cardiac and pulmonary diseases. 

(2) (A) Examination of the Blood for lowered C0 2 Tension. —This 
gives practically the same result as (1 but is more difficult. 

(B) Examination of the Blood for lowered Alkalinity. — (a) By 
titration with phenol-phthalein after removal of the protein or ( b ) 
physico-chemically by measuring the increase of the hydrogen-ion 
content. 

Neither of these methods is really satisfactory, as Nature keeps the 
blood reaction nearly constant at the expense of the reserve of alkalies, 
and no change in the hydrogen-ion content is demonstrable till the 
patient is moribund. 

(3) Examination of the Urine. — (a) For excess of Na, K, Ca and 
Mg salts of the normal and abnormal acids; ( b ) other changes in the 
fixed bases; (c) increase in ammonia. All these involve chemical 
analysis and are not wholly reliable; for example, increase in ammonia 
occurs in cases of faulty protein metabolism and acetone, &c., in 
simple starvation. 

Clinical Signs. 

(4) Dyspnoea characterized by Deep Respiration with Prolonged 
Expiration without Cyanosis. —This is only seen in very advanced cases. 

(5) The Presence of a Fruity Smell in the Patient's Breath. —This 
is chiefly seen in cases of faulty carbohydrate metabolism. 

(6) Increased tolerance to Sodium Bicarbonate. 

Of the above six methods it seems that the bicarbonate test is 
demonstrable earlier even than the alveolar air test, and much sooner 
than the others become positive. Hence it appears that by the simple 
process of bicarbonate feeding we are able to prove the presence of 
acidosis sooner and more surely than by the most elaborate physico¬ 
chemical methods of the laboratory. 

Now the question arises as to how far the above facts can be use¬ 
fully applied to the conditions that come before us in connexion witli 
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the toxaemias of pregnancy. Sellards appears to have paid but little 
attention to such cases, as he worked almost entirely on nephritis and 
diabetes. 

As pregnancy toxaemias are commonly associated with more or less 
marked nephritis, it is important to note that uncomplicated cases of 
parenchymatous nephritis usually have a bicarbonate tolerance of 
under 10 grm. Therefore from a rough clinical point of view it may 
be taken that, in a case of pregnancy toxaemia with a large bicarbonate 
tolerance, 10 grm. may be deducted as possibly due to the nephritis, 
and the rest will represent about the measure of the acidosis due to 
coexisting lesions. 

I have been interested in the subject of sodium bicarbonate in 
acidosis since the recovery of a patient apparently in diabetic coma, 
after an intravenous injection of a solution containing 20 dr. of 
bicarbonate. Subsequently I have used it in most forms of pregnancy 
toxaemia as a method of treatment, but it is only in the last year that 
I have employed Sellards’ method as a means of diagnosis and prognosis. 
The crude simplicity of the method is so extreme that one instinctively 
feels that there must be something wrong with it, but so far as my 
present experience goes, it has apparently been a valuable guide. 

The patient is given measured quantities of sodium bicarbonate 
at fixed intervals and her urine tested by litmus paper before each 
dose is given. The amount given when the litmus is first turned 
blue is noted, and further doses stopped till the urine is again acid. 
If there is ammoniacal cystitis the urine should be boiled in a test 
tube to drive off ammonia before testing or, less accurately, the litmus 
paper itself may be heated. I have found it safer to order it in 
drachm doses (as nurses are liable to make mistakes when working 
in grammes) and have usually given 1 dr. in water every three or 
four hours. No gastric disturbances have been complained of. 

The patients in some fifty toxaemic cases of various kinds have 
had their tolerance tried, but on going into the notes, I found that 
most of the cases were useless to record, as, in addition to the fixed 
doses of bicarbonate, the patients had been given an indefinite quantity 
in barley-water to drink. The cases have therefore not been recorded. 

The following cases admitted to Queen Charlotte’s Hospital have 
been under the observation of Dr. A. G. Howson, Senior Resident 
Medical Officer. The endeavour has been made to exclude patients 
who merely suffered from a transient albuminuria during labour and 
to include only those who had albuminuria before labour, or other 
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symptoms as well. It will be seen that the average quantity taken by 
the mouth (and exclusive of any given per rectum and intravenously) 
in fifteen cases is 45 3 grm. 

For purposes of comparison thirteen normal cases were observed 
and their urine was alkaline after an average of 6'8 grm. We thus get 
the result that the average bicarbonate tolerance of patients clinically 
suffering from pregnancy toxaemias is 45‘3 grm., compared with the 
average bicarbonate tolerance of 6 - 8 grm. in puerperal cases not 
suffering clinically from toxaemia. Further, the fatal case had a 
tolerance of no less than 120 grm., compared with an average tolerance 
of 40 grm. on the part of those that recovered. 

If a rough attempt is made to gauge the severity of the clinical 
manifestations by the method of treatment adopted, it will be found 
that the average tolerance of those on whom it was thought necessary 
to perform Caesarean section on induction was 61'7 grm., compared 
with 33 grm. in those who were allowed to deliver themselves, with or 
without the aid of forceps. 

Three cases in the table are marked “ nephritis.” This indicates 
that the state of the retina, the character of the urine, or the history 
made it probable that albuminuria existed before pregnancy, although 
the more urgent symptoms only appeared before labour. It will be 
seen that their average tolerance is 23 grm., or lower than the primarily 
toxsemic cases. 

One other case may be given more fully. In August, 1920, I saw 
a patient with severe vomiting and albuminuria at the sixth month of 
pregnancy. The vomiting was incessant, even of peptonized milk, and 
continued in spite of her removal to a Home. She was extremely ill, 
but had not the usual appearance or mental state of a pregnancy 
toxaemia patient, so I postponed interference and tried her bicarbonate 
tolerance. Her urine became strongly alkaline after 12 grm. had 
been taken, so it was again decided to watch for her a little longer. 
Two days later symptoms of bulbar paralysis appeared, which a 
neurologist diagnosed as of alcoholic origin, and it soon became obvious 
that she was suffering from acute alcoholic gastritis and nephritis. 
But for the aid given by the bicarbonate test, it is probable that the 
case would have been regarded as one of pernicious vomiting with 
albuminuria. 

It seems to me that by testing the tolerance to bicarbonate of soda 
in patients suffering from what is thought to be a toxaemia of pregnancy 
we have a method that is extremely simple and harmless. Further 
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experience will prove whether it is of great or little value. The fact 
that it does not seem to have been generally tried on a large scale is my 
reason for bringing such a simple subject before the Section. 


Number 

Parity 

Clinical type 

Meth-d of 
delivery 

Acetone 

or 

diacetic 

acid 

Result 

Amount of sodium bicar¬ 
bonate given by mouth 
befoie urine alkaline, in 
grammes 

1 

m 4 

i 

| Albuminuria 

Normal 

— 

Recovery 

32 (plus 48 in pre¬ 
vious three days) 

2 

P 

| Eclampsia 

1 

Caesarean 

? 

1 Recovery 

64 (plus rectal glu¬ 
cose and bicar¬ 
bonate injections) 

3 

1 M, 

Eclampsia 

de Ribes* bag 

+ 

Recovery 

40 

4 

P 

Albuminuria 

Caesarean 

— 

Recovery 

36 

5 

_P 

Chronic 

nephritis 

Caesarean 

1 

+ 

Recovery 

28 

6 

P 

Albuminuria 

Caesarean 

+ 

Died 

(pericarditis) 

120 

7 

P 

Albuminuria 

Normal 

? 

Recovery 

16 

8 

P 

Albuminuria 

Induction 

+ 

Recovery 

72 (still acid) 

9 i 

! P 

Albuminuria 

Normal 

— 

Recovery 

32 

10 

! P 

Albuminuria 

Forceps 

+ 

Recovery 

80 

n 

P 

Albuminuria 

Forceps 

+ 

Recovery 

48 

12 

M, 

Chronic 

nephritis 

Normal 

1 

— 

Recovery 

28 

13 

j M, 

Eclampsia 

! Caesarean 

i 

+ 

Recovery 

72 (plus 8 gr. intra¬ 
venously) 

12 (subsequent nor¬ 
mal delivery) 

14 

! 

Chronic 

nephritis 

Discharged 

undelivered 

- 

Recovery 

15 

P 

Albuminuria 

Forceps 

-f 

Recovery 

16 

! 

| 




Average 

45*3 


Treatment. 

A brief summary of the treatment of patients suffering from acidosis 
may be added. Carbohydrate food is of the greatest value and so these 
patients should not be put on a strict milk diet. An ounce of glucose 
may be given daily by the mouth or per rectum. A 2 per cent, solution 
of glucose has also been used intravenously. Laxatives are usually 
required. The deficiency in the fixed bases must be made up and 
I have found Langdon Brown’s mixture useful. It consists of 1 dr. of 
sod. bicarb., £ dr. of pot. cit., and 5 gr. each of mag. carb. and calcium 
chloride given three times daily. Syrup of orange or other flavouring 
may be added as the mixture is rather unpleasant to taste. In more 
severe cases, bicarbonate may be given in drachm doses every three 
hours and rectal salines should contain bicarbonate instead of sodium 
chlorine. It should be stopped when the urine remains alkaline. 
In urgent cases, 6 dr. of bicarbonate in a pint of water may be injected 
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into the veins and repeated every six hours while the urine remains 
acid. In sterilizing a solution for intravenous use, it should not be 
boiled for more than ten minutes as sodium carbonate and hydrate 
tend to form. This occurs least if narrow-necked bottles are used, 
filled almost to the top and stoppered soon after boiling if the solution 
is not to be used immediately. 

If an anaesthetic be required, chloroform should not be used as its 
administration in apparently healthy subjects is occasionally followed 
by symptoms of acidosis. 

Dr. LAPTHOBN Smith said he felt quite sure that the value of bicarbonate 
of soda in the toxaemias of pregnancy was under-estimated. He had never 
given such large doses as the reader of the paper, who gave as much as 1 oz. 
a day until the urine became alkaline. He had for many years given about 
100 gr. a day. Whatever the poison was it was an acid and could be dissolved 
by bicarbonate of soda and other alkalies and washed out of the system with 
distilled, or even rain water or tap water. If Mr. Clifford White’s paper 
proved the means of drawing the attention of the whole profession to the 
importance of large doses of this simple drug in the toxaemias of pregnancy 
he would deserve the thanks of the many women whose lives would probably 
be saved. 

\ 

The Necessity for the Reduction of Blood-pressure 

in Eclampsia. 

By Major C. A. F. Hingston, O.B.E., I.M.S. 

(Professor of Midwifery , Medical College , Madras.) 

It has been my privilege to work for the last twelve years in the 
Government Maternity Hospital, Madras (the largest gynaecological 
and maternity clinic in the British Empire outside the British Isles), 
and to be the senior medical officer of that institution for the last 
six years. The senior medical officer is resident and can see his patients 
and advise at all times of the day and night. Over 2,500 women are 
confined in this hospital every year, with an average of thirty cases of 
eclampsia every year (a somewhat high percentage). Three years ago, 
Colonel Gifford, I.M.S. (the late senior medical officer, now consulting 
physician to the hospital), and I became convinced of the following 
facts:— 

(1) That high blood-pressure in eclampsia is a most serious 
complication and that it occurs in most cases of eclampsia. 
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(2) The necessity for keeping down the blood-pressure to 120 mm. 
or less, in all cases of eclampsia whether the patient is in a conscious 
or unconscious state, and in all cases in labour with premonitory 
symptoms of eclampsia. 

(3) That the blood-pressure rises after delivery in a certain number 
of cases in patients who have shown symptoms of eclampsia up to the 
time of, or during delivery, and in cases in which no signs or symptoms 
have manifested themselves before and during delivery. 

(4) That it is most necessary to watch all cases after delivery and 
reduce the blood-pressure to 120 mm. whenever it rises above that, 
after delivery. 

(5) That the best way to reduce high blood-pressure in patients 
in labour with premonitory symptoms of eclampsia, is by venesection. 

' (6) That when called to see a case of eclampsia with high blood- 
pressure, if the patient is in labour, but the os is less than four-fifths 
dilated, the practitioner should reduce the blood-pressure to 120 mm. 
by venesection and keep it down by repeated venesection if necessary 
until the soft parts are sufficiently dilated for instrumental delivery. 

(7) In cases in which the blood-pressure is about 120 mm. with 
the os four-fifths dilated, immediate instrumental delivery will reduce 
the blood-pressure. 

(8) In cases after delivery in which the blood-pressure rises above 
120 mm. reduce at once by venesection. 

We decided that all eclampsia cases from October, 1917, to 
October, 1919, should be treated on the above lines so that we should 
have a series of cases and so be able to compare our results with other 
treatment previously adopted in the hospital and other treatment laid 
down in text-books and tried in this clinic. We unhesitatingly say that 
the results obtained from 1917 to 1919 are far better than in previous 
years, when other methods of treatment were adopted. Sixty-four cases 
of eclampsia were admitted from October, 1917, to October, 1919, and 
were dealt with in the following way: There were fifty-one cases with 
increased blood-pressure treated by venesection. 

Result to mother. —Women, 51; recovered, 45 ; died, 6 (5 admitted 
with oedema of the lungs ; 1 shock—adherent placenta—embolism 
twenty-four hours after delivery). 

Children born. —Alive, 21 ; dead, 30 (several macerated and 
premature). 

Venesection not required in 7 cases with high blood-pressure, 
because on admission to hospital the os was four-fifths dilated ; 
immediate instrumental delivery reduced the blood-pressure. 
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Result .—Women recovered, 7 ; died, 0; children born alive, 6 ; 
child born dead, 1; 3 women admitted moribund with marked lung 
symptoms, no treatment possible, died very soon after admission; 
3 with no rise of blood-pressure—all mothers recovered—all children 
born alive—venesection not required. 

The patients in some of our cases treated by venesection were 
extremely ill: one woman had 23 fits, two 22, one 19, one 18, two 17, 
three 15, and the remainder 10 or less. A number of these fits 
outside the hospital before admission and before venesection was done. 
One woman was 87 hours in an eclamptic state, four were 48 hours, 
eight over 30, nine over 25, five over 15, and the rest 12 hours and 
under. Several of these were unconscious for several hours. Out of 
our 64 cases, 43 were primiparae, 21 multipart. In one case the 
eclamptic fits occurred as late as the tenth pregnancy. The urine was 
found to be free from albumin in 14 cases (a high percentage). 
In 18 of the 51 cases, forceps were applied as soon as the os was 
at least four-fifths dilated—in one case the breech was extracted as 
soon as the soft parts were sufficiently dilated. 

In all the 64 cases the blood-pressure fell after delivery; cessation 
or diminution in the number of fits occurred in the majority of cases 
after delivery. 

In 17 patients of our 64 cases, the delivery of the child naturally 
or by forceps seems to have had no effect in preventing fits or 
diminishing the frequency of the fits in some cases. The blood-pressure 
of these 17 women continued to rise after delivery, the rise being preceded 
by a short fall, immediately following delivery. In five of these cases 
fits commenced only after delivery. It is therefore most necessary to 
w r atch the patient after delivery, and to bleed again when necessary. 
Recent experience at this clinic seems to prove that bleeding prevents 
further fits and prevents rises in temperature in a large number of 
cases, and that it prevents oedema of the lungs. No patient developed 
oedema of the lungs or less severe lung complications after having been 
bled. Many patients pass from an unconscious state to a conscious 
state, and then from a drowsy state to one far less drowsy, and they 
are certainly in a less irritable condition. The temperature was taken 
frequently and reduced when above 100° F. by iced enema, only 
required in a few cases. 

The blood-pressure was taken every hour, and if found high, reduced 
by venesection to 120 mm. If it again rose, we reduced it to 100 mm. 
as a rule. In one case, at the second time of bleeding the patient, we 
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reduced the blood-pressure to 85 mm., without any ill effect to mother or 
child. In the majority of our eclampsia cases, the blood-pressure was very 
high, the highest being 170 mm., and 2| pints of blood were drawn off 
one woman with 140 mm. blood-pressure, before we were able to reduce 
the blood-pressure to 120 mm. 

Venesection had to be repeated in some cases: 39 .were bled once, 
11 bled twice (all these 11 recovered), and 1 three times (she also 
recovered). We do not advocate accouchement force , neither do we think 
Caesarean sectiori advisable. The advocates of these methods have, no 
doubt, saved the lives of women who might have died, because by the 
haemorrhage resulting from their treatment they have reduced the blood- 
pressure of their patients and have prevented lung complications, prob¬ 
ably the shock following prevented further rises in blood-pressure after 
delivery. We prefer to reduce the blood-pressure by venesection and to 
deliver as soon as the parts are sufficiently dilated to ensure an easy 
delivery without damage to the woman. We do not fear undue 
emphasis being laid upon venesection as a remedy. We are certain 
that the risk of death cannot conceivably be increased by venesection. 
Heart failure in eclampsia is due to high blood-pressure and not low 
blood-pressure; the heart in every case is relieved when the high 
blood-pressure falls owing to venesection. 

In addition to the reduction of blood-pressure and to watching the 
temperature, we follow the usual practice of giving no food by the 
mouth, emptying the lower bowel if the patient is constipated; morphia 
is given, the patient is kept in a quiet and darkened room, and in some 
cases we wash out the stomach if the patient has had a big meal before 
coming to the hospital. We only give saline when we find the specific 
gravity of the patient’s blood over 1055, and after we have bled patients 
if the blood-pressure rises above 120 mm.; only two of our cases required 
saline. 

So convinced are we of the necessity for the reduction of blood- 
pressure by venesection in eclampsia, that I have made this short 
communication, and hope that in the future the great teachers in 
midwifery will in their text-books impress upon the student and 
practitioner the great importance of this reduction of blood-pressure. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. DONALDSON said he held the opinion that the high blood-pressure in 
eclampsia and other toxaemias of pregnancy was a protective mechanism to 
help secretion from the kidneys, and could not therefore agree with the 
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principle of lowering it by venesection, &c. If the origin of the toxin was 
the placenta, or some part of the ovum, the logical treatment was to get rid of 
this source as quickly as possible. The best way of doing this in the later 
months of pregnancy was by means of Caesarean section. 

Mr. Alick Bourne, while fully realizing the importance of reducing the 
blood-pressure in eclampsia, was doubtful as to venesection being the best 
method for this purpose. He could not agree that a sufficient reduction could 
be produced by venesection in the majority of cases without danger to the 
patient, and thought that a far better method to employ was the hypodermic 
injection of veratrone in doses graduated according to the height of the blood- 
pressure. Veratrone produced remarkable reductions, particularly if the 
tension was very high, and, though its effect was short-lived, the injection 
could be repeated on a subsequent rise without ill effects. 

Mr. GORDON Luker said he was entirely in agreement with Major 
Hingston as to the value of venesection in the treatment of eclampsia, 
especially if followed by intravenous infusion of saline. This infusion after 
bleeding caused only a temporary rise of blood-pressure, and this was followed 
by diuresis, diaphoresis, and a fall of blood-pressure. 


Case of Concealed Accidental Haemorrhage with Eclampsia. 

By W. Fordyce, M.D., F.R.C.P., and R. W. Johnstone, 

M.D., F.R.C.S. 

History : Mrs. W. R., primigravida. Confinement expected on 
July 16, 1920. Urine examined at intervals of three weeks from 
April onwards. No abnormalities detected. 

Dr. Hill Buchan was called in late on the evening of June 17 on 
account of a “ breathless attack.” He found the patient sitting up in 
bed in distress. Physical examination of the chest proved negative. 
There was some oedema of the legs, and she complained of constant 
pain in the abdomen. The uterus was tender on palpation and felt 
hard and tense. Before the doctor’s arrival there had been no 
external haemorrhage, but it began a few minutes afterwards. It 
was not at all profuse, but the patient felt considerably relieved 
after it had occurred, and the uterus felt distinctly less tense. No 
foetal heart sounds were audible. Vaginal examination was negative. 

Immediate removal to hospital was arranged. In the cab the 
patient’s pulse, which was rather poor to begin with, became worse„ 
and she became breathless again, and complained of great thirst. 
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Before the evening of June 17 the patient had been able to carry 
out her ordinary household duties without complaint, but for the 
two days immediately preceding the attack she had not felt quite 
so well. 

State on Admission .—The patient was somewhat collapsed as the 
result of a fairly severe haemorrhage, and as no placenta could be felt, 
the diagnosis of accidental haemorrhage was made. There was con¬ 
siderable oedema of the trunk and lower limbs; and the urine was 
scanty and contained a large quantity of albumin. As the condition of 
the pulse did not indicate any immediate danger, it was decided to 
allow the patient to rally before undertaking any treatment. As the 
morning progressed, however, the pulse-rate become increasingly rapid, 
although there was no further vaginal haemorrhage. The uterus also 
became gradually larger and harder. Toxic symptoms now began to 
manifest themselves in a dimness of vision, sickness and a slowly 
increasing tenderness to coma. By the early afternoon she had 
complete suppression of urine, and had shown several twitchings of 
the face, but had not had any actual fit. The diagnosis of concealed 
accidental haemorrhage with progressive toxaemia was made, and as 
the cervix was quite closed and rigid, Caesarean section was determined 
upon. 

The Operation .—Under anaesthesia induced with chloroform and 
maintained with open ether, the abdomen was opened by a mesial 
incision. The condition of the uterus at once attracted attention. The 
upper part of the anterior wall appeared deeply congested and 
haemorrhagic. This was most marked in the region of the right cornu, 
where the wall presented a deep purple or black appearance evidently 
due to haemorrhage. The same appearances were present in the 
adjacent broad ligament and proximal half of the Fallopian tube. It 
was remarked at the time that the appearances suggested some inter¬ 
ference with the right ovarian vein, associated with “backwai’d 
pressure ” and haemorrhage. There was a small patch of subperitoneal 
haemorrhage just below the left cornual region, but otherwise the left 
side of the uterus was paler and more normal in appearance. On 
opening the uterus by the usual mesial incision it was noted that the 
uterine wall was deeply infiltrated with extravasated blood of a dark 
colour. The placenta lay on the posterior and right lateral walls. It 
was separated from the right lateral wall by a large retroplacental clot, 
whilst its left half was still attached to the posterior uterine wall. The 
child was immediately extracted, and, although dead, it showed no 
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evidence of maceration. The placenta was then detached manually. 
At this stage it was decided that the condition of the uterus was such 
as to make its removal desirable. Supravaginal hysterectomy was 
accordingly carried out. The abdomen was closed as rapidly as possible 
% and the patient returned to bed. Intravenous saline transfusion was 
performed during the closing stages of the operation, but the patient’s 
condition rapidly became worse and she died four hours later. 

Pathological Description. 

Uterus .—The external appearance of the anterior wall has already 
been described. The posterior showed similar changes. At no point was 
there any Assuring of the peritoneum (see Plate, fig. 1). A horizontal 
section made just below the orifices of the tubes showed extensive 
hemorrhages in the muscular wall of the right half of the uterus. The 
left half was similarly involved but to a much less extent. Over the 
area corresponding to the deepest superficial coloration the hemorrhage 
was most evident towards the peritoneal aspect. The decidua showed 
no evident changes. 

Microscopically the muscular wall in the affected areas was ploughed 
up by haemorrhage, the muscular fibres showing all stages of degenera¬ 
tion. In the non-haemorrhagic regions the muscular fibres were 
healthy. There was thrombosis in the veins of the uterine wall. 

Placenta .—In the fresh state the placenta showed attached blood 
clot over the separated area—roughly about a third of the total placenta. 
The remainder of the decidual surface was normal except for a small 
clot attached along the margin. Even to the naked eye there was an 
evident differentiation of the placenta into two areas. The area of 
separation had a deep purple colour whilst the remainder was paler. 
On section in the fresh state the line of demarcation between these two 
areas was clearly marked. After hardening in formalin for one night 
the appearance shown in the plate was present (see Plate, fig. 2). The 
differentiation was still more evident and two other areas of infarction, 
one recent, the other old, were noted in the attached portion, and one 
old and pale infarct at the margin of the separated part. 

Microscopically the separated area of placenta showed the signs of 
early infarction—namely, coagulation in the intervillous spaces and 
congestion and crowding of the villi. 

A full post-mortem was refused, but permission was given for 
the abdomen to be reopened. The liver and kidneys were accordingly 
removed. 





Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1 (/i).-—Anterior aspect of uterus after removal. 

Fig. 1 (fe).—Horizontal section across uterus just below level of the tubes. 
Fig. 2.—-Portion of placenta showing appearances on section. 
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Liver .—This showed multiple subcapsular haemorrhages and its 
surface was pale and fatty. On section the appearances typical of 
eclampsia were present—namely, extensive haemorrhages and fatty and 
necrotic changes. 

Kidneys .—The cortex was thickened and fatty, with multiple small 
areas of more marked degeneration. 

Summary. 

The reasons which have led us to record this case are: (1) Its 
interest as a case of so-called “uterine apoplexy” associated with 
eclampsia ; (2) the gradual development of the toxic symptoms sub¬ 
sequently to the first indication of placental detachment, which appears 
to lend support to the view advanced by Dr. James Young that the 
toxic symptoms are dependent on the separation and degeneration of 
the placenta. 

The naked-eye evidence of massive placental degeneration provides 
a reasonable source for a placental poison. 


Further Observations on the Etiology of Eclampsia and the 

Pre-eclamptic State. 

By James Young, D.S.O., M.D., F.R.C.S., and Douglas A. 

Miller, M.B., Ch.B. 

The present communication consists of confirmation of an explana¬ 
tion of eclampsia, which one of us published in 1914. It is based on a 
study carried out at the Royal Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, of forty 
cases of toxaemia and associated conditions. 

The original investigations professed to show that the eclamptic and 
the pre-eclamptic toxaemias were dependent on a placental necrosis and 
they culminated in the experimental reproduction in animals of a 
disease closely simulating the classical picture of eclampsia. 

The first observations were concerned with a study of the pathology 
and with experiment. To-night we propose to give a third link of 
proof, the clinical. 

Eclampsia and the pre-eclamptic state of toxaemia are due to the 
circulation in the mother’s blood of a specific substance or specific 
substances, the dominating effects of which are': (1) Degenerative 
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changes in the kidney and albuminuria; (2) characteristic necrotic 
lesions in the liver; and (3) convulsions. The symptom-pathological 
complex is found only in pregnancy, and it is therefore dependent, in 
some way or other, on the child or on the placenta or on both, and its 
■occurrence in cases of hydatid mole, where ‘there is no foetus, points to 
the placental elements as the source of the poison. 

Placental disease of the nature of infarction is common in eclampsia 
and pre-eclampsia. In fact the typical case of long-standing pregnancy 
albuminuria shows multiple pale areas of necrosis in the placenta. On 
the other hand, many cases of fulminating eclampsia show no obvious 
change in the placenta and the natural inference for long was that, 
where infarction was present, it was only' of secondary importance. If 
related to the toxaemic state at all, and related it must be, every one 
who has studied the subject admits, it is considered as more the result 
of the toxaemia than the cause. 

What first directed our attention to the subject was the discovery 
that, although obvious placental disease might be absent in the placenta 
of a fulminating eclampsia, which ends in rapid labour or in death, in 
the other, less virulent type, in which some days or even weeks elapse 
between the seizure and the birth of the placenta, there is always 
massive necrosis visible to the naked eye. We have seen no exception 
to this law. Its recognition threw a flood of new light on the subject. 
It showed that the degenerative change is always present in the 
placenta, but that it requires some days before it evolves into the form 
of ordinary naked-eye infarction. As a matter of fact, the recognition 
of the real character of the change has made it possible of detection at 
an earlier period, if it is looked for. 

If these observations are correct they have a double significance. 
In the first place, they provide us with a tangible focus for the origin 
of a placental poison. If we except Veit’s discarded theory of the 
deportation of chorionic villi into the blood-stream, they offer such a 
focus for the first time. In the second place, they indicate that, if 
the necrotic areas are the source of the eclamptic poison, this poison is 
produced during the early autolysis of the disintegration process, and 
whilst the structure of the placenta shows no change, or only few visible 
signs of change. By the time the process has progressed to the 
stage of ordinary naked-eye infarction, the damage has been done. 

Gradual piecemeal involvement of the placenta may produce in the 
end an extensive infarction consisting of small isolated necrotic areas 
of differing ages and with no symptoms except a toxaemia, which 
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may never at any one time be of a virulent nature and may, in fact, 
escape notice. A sudden single, massive placental death may, on the 
other hand, kill before there is even a trace of visible infarction. 

At the time of our original investigations in 1914, the idea that 
products eliminated from the disintegration of tissues at such an early 
stage could be toxic was a new one in pathology. There were no 
analogies from other branches of medicine to guide and encourage us. 
That the impressions formed on the basis of our anatomical studies 
were, however, well founded was borne out in a very complete degree 
by the results of our experimental work. We showed that autolysis 
of the human placenta increased its toxicity to the lower animals and, 
moreover, we demonstrated that the early autolytic materials are more 
toxic than those present later; it seemed as if the early toxic matter 
was labile, and, if left, became broken up into less noxious elements, 
perhaps as the result of the continued action of the cell-enzymes. We 
claimed at that time to have reproduced in the lower animals, by the 
injection of the early autolytic products of the placenta, a disease 
exhibiting the classical features of human eclampsia. At that time, 
as we have said, the conceptions underlying our belief were new in 
pathology. Since then, however, it has been recognized that similar 
factors operate in other diseased conditions, and so exactly have these 
new developments followed the lines laid down in our original investi¬ 
gations, that they provide, by analogy, strong proof of our thesis. 

We would specially direct your attention to the investigations on the 
origin of shock (Quenu, Delbet, &c.), and more especially to the experi¬ 
mental reproduction of toxaemia by the injection of the products of 
damaged muscle. Delbet has demonstrated, by an extensive and con¬ 
vincing series of experiments, that the fission products of muscle are 
toxic even in the very earliest stages of disintegration. The results 
have been confirmed by others. A very interesting discovery made 
during these experiments was that the animal might die immediately or 
within a short time from an apparent intoxication of the nervous 
system. On the other hand, it might live for hours or a day or more 
and then die from damage to the liver or suprarenal capsules. As 
Delbet says, “ Ces morts retard£es sont dues a des alterations du foie et 
des capsules surrenales.” The application of these findings to eclampsia 
will become apparent in the later part of this paper. 

Our original investigations were arrested by the war. Since their 
recommencement during the past year we have confirmed our anatomical 
and experimental results. But to-night we desire more particularly to 
M—ob 2 
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adduce another and different line of proof based on clinical observations, 
to be preceded by a brief recapitulation of our previous observations on 
the pathology and aetiology of placental infarction. 

Pathology of Infarction. 

The pathological changes in an infarcted area of placenta are :— 

(1) Coagulation in the Intervillous Spaces. —This, as we shall see, is 
due to a blockage of the corresponding maternal vessels. 

(2) Congestion of the Vessels in the Foetal Villi. —This is early and 
characteristic. The expansion of the vessels causes a swelling of the 
villi, which become closely packed together so as to form a solid block 
resting against the decidual surface and sharply differentiated from the 
surrounding spongy placental substance. This hepatization is not 
entirely due to the turgescence of the individual villi. It is due also, 
probably largely, to the tension of the environing placenta, which 
presses in on an area in which the circulation is arrested. The 
infarcted block is thus really an area of collapsed placental tissue. 

(3) Necrosis. —During the necrosis the villi undergo disintegration 
of their cellular elements until, in the end, they are represented by 
mere ghost-like outlines. During the process the infarct passes through 
a series of colour changes. In the beginning it is purple or red, then 
it becomes chocolate-coloured, then brown, and, with the disappearance 
of the haemoglobin, the colour eventually of an old infarct is yellow or 
white. The entire evolution of change requires a considerable number 
of days. 

The naked-eye recognition of infarction is easy when it is fully 
established ; the pale infarct is so distinctive that it forms a prominent 
feature of the cut section of the placenta. The. red or purple infarct is 
more likely to escape notice as its colour may not differ greatly from the 
surrounding placenta. Except in the early stages, however, it is solid 
and is, therefore, sharply cut off from the surrounding soft and spongy 
placenta. In the intermediate stages an infarct may be red in one part 
and pale in another. In many of the early cases the infarction can only 
be recognized when the cut section is gently washed with running 
water. This rinses the intervillous blood out of the healthy parts of 
the placenta, which become pale, and thus brings into sharp relief the 
purple blocks of infarcted tissue in which the blood is clotted and is 
therefore not removed by the washing. 
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^Etiology op Infarction. 

As we have shown in another communication the underlying factor 
is an interference with the maternal blood supply. This may be due to 
simple mechanical factors—e.g., separation of the placenta from the 
uterus by trauma or retroplacental bleeding. These are the circum¬ 
stances that commonly accompany a case of accidental haemorrhage. 
Another common condition of a somewhat similar nature is placenta 
praevia, the bearing of which on the questions under discussion will be 
mentioned later. 

In many instances there is no evidence of placental separation or of 
retroplacental bleeding, and the local impairment of the blood supply 
that ends in placental necrosis is due to thrombosis. We have noted 
this frequently, and we believe it to be an important cause of infarction. 

Accidental Haemorrhage and Toxaemia. 

Retroplacental haemorrhage is a common cause of placental degenera¬ 
tion, and it is of special interest to us on account of the frequency with 
which it is associated with toxaemia. The frequency of albuminuria in 
accidental haemorrhage is given by different authors in figures varying 
from 30 to 80 per cent, or over. Our own ratio is nineteen times in a 
series of twenty-one cases—i.e., 90 per cent. 

It is often urged that the toxaemia is the cause of the bleeding, and 
one can see how the discovery of the common association of the two 
conditions should have given rise to this belief. But the following 
considerations render the validity of the common interpretation 
questionable:— 

(1) Accidental haemorrhage is relatively much rarer in primiparae 
than in multiparae, though toxaemia is specially prone to affect the 
former. 

(2) A study of the aetiology of accidental haemorrhage shows that a 
severe strain or other mechanical factor may cause the condition in a 
woman who was apparently healthy up to that time. The importance 
of a purely mechanical factor is well brought out by the clinical study 
of our cases. In four out of a series of twenty-one cases the bleeding 
followed the performance of such severe exertion as the washing of 
clothes, or it succeeded an accident, such as falling down stairs. And 
in all these cases there was albuminuria. In two cases the albuminuria 
developed after the bleeding ; the importance of this will emerge later. 

m—ob 2 a 
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In most cases of accidental haemorrhage, the bleeding occurs in the site 
of least resistance—namely, in the displaceable retroplacental area. In 
other cases, however, the bleeding is widespread and, coincident with 
the retroplacental extravasation, there may be a deep infiltration of the 
muscular wall of the uterus and of the broad ligaments, a condition 
which has been called “ diffuse uteroplacental apoplexy/* In our series 
there are two cases of this remarkable condition. In the one the ex¬ 
travasation involved the whole uterus and the broad ligaments on both 
sides. In the other the bleeding was localized chiefly at the right cornu 
and the adjacent part of the tube and broad ligament. The appear¬ 
ances are exactly those that would be produced by a sudden blockage 
of the right ovarian vein. The intense and sudden congestion of the 
uterus which is produced in these cases resembles the change induced 
in a pedunculated ovarian or fibromyomatous tumour by an acute 
torsion of its pedicle. What is the cause of the sudden blockage of 
the veins in the pelvis that alone can account for a backward pressure 
sufficient to tear open the vessels of the uterine wall ? Is it a thrombosis 
or a kinking, or is it due to a sudden increase of the intra-abdominal 
pressure ? 

(3) A study of the placenta in cases of accidental haemorrhage 
provides another series of considerations in support of the theory 
which we are advocating. Cases of accidental haemorrhage may be 
divided into two classes: (a) Those in which the placenta shows 
little or no evidence of degeneration; and (b) those in which the 
placenta exhibits degeneration of the detached area or areas. 

(a) Here sufficient time has not been allowed for the full develop¬ 
ment of infarction. This category includes cases in which the birth 
of the placenta follows quickly on the onset of the bleeding, and 
in it are numbered most cases of external bleeding. Toxaemia 
is inconspicuous, and, if present, is represented by a slight, transient 
albuminuria. 

( b) Here the placenta throughout the detached area shows the signs 
of early infarction. The placenta has been retained in the uterus for 
some time and, whilst the one part of the organ has remained intact 
and healthy, the other part has become transformed into a mass of 
degeneration. The degree of hepatization present is dependent on the 
interval that has elapsed between the local bleeding and the birth of 
the placenta. This observation is one which we have made so often, 
that we have removed it from the category of the occasional or the 
accidental. It is invariable. 
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We have seen one case in which nearly half of the placenta was 
in a state of early purple infarction. In other cases the bleeding has 
taken place over small areas—the so-called retroplacental haematomata— 
and the infarcted regions are correspondingly small. Between these 
two extremes there are all grades in the extent of the retroplacental 
bleeding and, therefore, in the size of the subtending areas of 
infarction. Toxaemia is a dominating feature in this class of case. 
The most severe toxaemias in our series of retroplacental haemorrhage 
belong to this class. It includes five cases of eclampsia. 

(4) Finally, that the toxaemia is secondary is shown by the fact that 
one has actually demonstrated that it develops subsequent to the 
haemorrhage. In two of our cases an examination of the urine within 
a few hours of the bleeding was negative, whereas at a later examina¬ 
tion an albuminuria was revealed. An albuminuria develops so rapidly 
after the separation of the placenta that it is usually present by the 
time the patient is admitted to hospital. In many cases, especially of 
external bleeding, the albumin may never be present except as a trace. 
It develops early, and in the great majority of instances it passes off 
early. 

It will have become apparent that, if our observations are correct, 
in order that a toxaemia may develop the placenta must necessarily 
maintain its attachment to one-part of the uterine wall. Only other¬ 
wise can it receive and pass into the maternal blood the products of the 
adjacent necrosis. The placenta is like a large bag in which there is a 
free circulation of blood, and a necrotic area is thus like a poison-laden 
mass introduced directly into the maternal vessels. A recognition of 
this fact accounts for the well-known clinical observation that the 
toxaemia often ceases with the intra-uterine death of the child and the 
complete separation of the placenta. 

A suggestive analogy to the conditions which obtain in placental 
degeneration is supplied by the observations of Qu£nu in regard to 
shock. He showed that the application of a tourniquet to a shattered 
limb prevented the occurrence of shock by blocking off the source of 
the disintegration products, whereas the removal of the tourniquet by 
re-establishing a communication with the systemic circulation was 
followed by toxaemic symptoms. These observations are comparable 
to ours ; toxaemia from the placenta can only arise and be maintained 
if and so long as part of the placental circulation persists. 
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Placenta Pile via and Toxaemia. 

It sometimes happens that, in placenta praevia, the detachment of 
the placenta commences some time before the delivery of the uterine 
contents. If our thesis be correct such cases should be associated 
with a toxaemia. We therefore decided to conduct an investigation 
along these lines. 

Albuminuria is the earliest definite sign of a toxaemia that we 
possess, and in this investigation, as in the similar investigation of cases 
of accidental haemorrhage, the presence of albumin in the urine was 
taken as a test. This sign is sufficient, but it is well known that a 
trace of albumin may be present without any other evidence whatever 
of a toxic process. 

Toxaemia has, so far as we know, never been recognized as bearing 
any relationship to placenta praevia, though a number of cases have been 
recorded.in which low implantation of the placenta was combined with 
albuminuria. The concurrence has been, however, considered as a 
chance phenomenon. Recently Jardine and Kennedy reported a series 
of eleven cases of toxaemia so severe as to lead to complete suppression 
of urine, and in two of these (i.e., 1 in 5£) there was placenta praevia. 
These conditions are each so rare that unless there is a possible mutual 
dependence they should occur together only once in several hundred 
thousand cases. 

For this investigation, as for the similar investigation of the cases 
of accidental haemorrhage, a catheter specimen of urine was obtained as 
soon as possible after the admission of patient to hospital and also at 
subsequent intervals thereafter. In all the cases bleeding had com¬ 
menced before their admission. 

Our series consists of ten cases of placenta praevia. Of these five 
had no albuminuria throughout. In five cases albuminuria was found. 
In two it increased from a trace at one examination to a heavy deposit 
at subsequent examinations. In one the albuminuria was absent at the 
first examinations and only developed later. In three of the patients 
the albuminuria was associated with other evidences of toxaemia, oedema 
of the face, headache, &c., whilst in one of these cases the toxic 
symptoms were so great that the patient’s condition caused considerable 
anxiety. 

This record is striking, and it is, we believe, a powerful confirmation 
of the argument we are attempting to prove to you. The series is, 
however, too small to warrant any far-reaching conclusions and 
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we wish to resist any such temptation. We would rather say that 
we welcome the opportunity of presenting this evidence, especially 
because it is of a nature that can be put to a ready test in any obstetric 
clinic. We shall be glad to hear the results of any others who make 
similar investigations. The facts, however, arouse the suspicion that, 
in the past, the toxaemia which apparently is liable to occur in placenta 
praevia has been overlooked, and has been attributed to the collapse and 
the anaemia of haemorrhage. As a control, we examined two cases of 
severe haemorrhage at intervals and, in each case, the urine gave 
negative findings. The changes in the detached praevia portion of 
the placenta are exactly those which we have described in the de¬ 
tached placenta of accidental haemorrhage. Where time has been 
allowed for their development one finds the macroscopic and microscopic 
features of early infarction. 


Other Causes of Placental Degeneration and Toxemia. 

In the preceding pages it has been shown that mechanical factors 
may cause a detachment of the placenta from the uterine wall, and, 
as in placenta praevia and in some cases of accidental haemorrhage, 
such a mechanical detachment is the cause of the degeneration that 
ends in toxaemia. It often happens, however, that in cases of ordinary 
infarction of the placenta the exact cause of the impairment of the 
maternal blood supply is difficult or impossible to discover by an ana¬ 
tomical examination. In some such instances there is a thrombosis in 
the decidual vessels, and we believe that this factor probably operates 
in a number of cases. But it is impossible of proof, for one cannot 
tell from the microscopic appearances whether the thrombosis has 
preceded or followed the necrosis. 

So, in many cases of eclampsia and albuminuria, in which definite 
placental disease is present, the exact origin of the blockage of the 
maternal vessels may not be evident. We have shown, we believe con¬ 
clusively, that such a blockage can alone account for the placental 
changes. How, then, are we to explain it in the absence of such 
simple factors as aCre present always in placenta praevia, and often in 
accidental haemorrhage? Do mechanical influences operate in these 
cases as well ? In this connexion we would again direct your attention 
to one of our cases in which the retroplacental bleeding was associated 
with a haemorrhage into the uterine wall, the tube, and the broad 
ligament in a way which we could only explain by supposing the 
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occurrence of a sudden strangulation of the right ovarian vein. In 
the other case of “ diffuse uteroplacental apoplexy ” the appearances 
again suggested a mechanical strangulation of the veins, but here of 
both ovarian and perhaps of the uterine veins as well. The conditions 
were similar but more extensive. 

We have referred to the remarkable and suggestive similarity 
between uteri showing these evidences of strangulation and an ovarian 
tumour or a pedunculated fibromyomatous tumour with a twisted 
pedicle. The conditions are so alike that it is almost impossible to 
escape , the conviction that similar causes are operating. 

If there are intra-abdominal influences, perhaps of the form of 
heightened tension which can in their extreme form culminate in such 
a dramatic vascular change, it is almost certain that these same pressure 
factors act at other times in a less marked degree. It is known that in 
primiparse, especially, there are evidences of increased intra-abdominal 
tension—e.g., swelling of the feet and legs, and distension of the right 
ureter. Is it possible that similar agencies tend to cause venous stasis ? 
In their extreme form this would result in complete strangulation, 
whilst in their more mild degree it would result in thrombosis of the 
veins of the retroplacental area or of the uterine wall. 

Localized degeneration in the placenta must be due to blockage of 
the corresponding vessels. Of this we can be certain, but the ultimate 
explanation must remain of a theoretical nature until we have a more 
intimate knowledge of the vascular conditions that obtain in the 
abdomen and pelvis during pregnancy. Paramore maintains that he 
has actually demonstrated the existence of a heightened intra-abdominal 
pressure during pregnancy. We have not had an opportunity of 
carrying out investigations along these lines, but we have a strong 
belief that it is by such a research that we shall eventually explain 
the local necrosis of the placenta, which underlies some, if not all, 
of the toxaemias of the end period of pregnancy. 

The Order of Sequence of the Pathological Changes in 
Eclampsia—Post-partum Eclampsia. 

In eclampsia there are widespread evidences of a toxic process 
throughout the body of the mother, the most prominent of which are 
the damage to the kidney and liver and nervous system, and the oedema 
of the subcutaneous tissues. Whether these diffuse changes occur 
simultaneously in gradually increasing intensity or whether they follow 
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a definite sequence in their development we have so far no means of 
ascertaining. In the majority of cases, in which the complex of changes 
culminates in an eclamptic seizure, the clinical picture is completed 
before or during labour. In other instances, however, the end stages 
are only enacted after birth, and the convulsions, coma, &c., develop 
some hours after the escape of the uterine contents. Post-partum 
eclampsia constitutes a difficulty that must be candidly faced by the 
research worker, and it has long been apparent to us that an 
understanding of this variant of the disease would probably throw 
new light on the ultimate nature and origins of the toxeemia. 
Anomalies are often of greater value than the commonplace features 
in directing attention to the underlying facts of a disease. 

In a preceding communication we tentatively suggested that a piece 
of dying placenta retained in the uterus might account for the puerperal 
seizures. This idea we no longer hold, and we are not in a position to 
offer any other explanation that we can support with proof. We would 
direct your attention, however, to some interesting analogies, which 
may throw some light on the cause of the delay in the manifestation 
of the symptoms in a post-partum seizure. There are not a few 
toxaemias in which a definite interval is known to exist between the 
introduction of th^ poison and the development of the symptoms. 
In chloroform poisoning the phenomena of toxaemia may not develop 
for a day or two. But a more interesting analogy is seen in phosphorus 
poisoning. Here the introduction of a toxic dose may lead to immediate 
signs of irritation. These pass off and not till forty-eight hours later 
do the major evidences of toxaemia develop, amongst which convulsions 
may be present. The analogy between the effects of these chemical 
poisons and eclampsia is brought home in a striking manner by a study 
of the tissue changes. In both of the chemical poisons massive damage 
to the liver occurs, and in delayed chloroform poisoning the liver 
changes may closely simulate those present in eclampsia. It is 
impossible to avoid the inference that the immediate cause of the 
symptoms in such cases is the flooding of the system with the breaking- 
down products of the liver cells (and perhaps of other organs as well), 
which were killed at the time of the introduction of the poison and 
which in their turn, after a varying but considerable period, generate 
a new and different poison. 

We hold that a conception of this sort is reasonable and it suggests 
that eclampsia, as we know it, is possibly not the manifestation of the 
immediate results of the placental poison, but it is dependent on the 
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flooding of the mother’s system with the fission products of the cells'of 
the liver (and perhaps of other organs). It is, as it were, a secondary 
toxaemia that requires some hours or even days for its culmination. 
If this explanation be correct, it accounts for the occasional delay of 
the end stages of the'toxaemia till the post-partum period. 

The analogy of the toxic effects of damaged muscle, to which we 
have referred on a preceding page, is even more suggestive than that 
drawn from a study of the chemical poisons. The actual products 
eliminated from the dying tissues of the leg probably resemble those 
produced in the placenta. As the researches of Delbet and others show, 
the lethal result in the former case may be delayed for some time, 
and the animal eventually succumbs to the effects of the disintegration 
of the liver and suprarenal glands. 

Suggestions regarding the Treatment op Eclampsia and 

Albuminuria. 

There are some suggestions with regard to the treatment of the 
toxaemias of pregnancy which emerge from this research :— 

(1) Separation of the placenta and retroplacental thrombosis are 
in some cases, and perhaps in the majority of cases, the factors under¬ 
lying placental degeneration. Mechanical influences, strain, undue 
exertion, &c., undoubtedly predispose to these occurrences. Rest 
should, therefore, form a cardinal part of the treatment of all such 
cases. In this way an albuminuria may subside because increasing 
degeneration of the placenta is avoided. 

(2) Immediate emptying of the uterus is, theoretically, the ideal 
line of treatment in severe albuminuria and in eclampsia. It is the 
ideal method, no matter what theory we adopt regarding their origin, 
for all are agreed that pregnancy is the ultimate cause. In view of 
the above theoretical considerations, however, it is possible that when 
major symptoms develop they are due to a poison introduced into the 
system some considerable time before and, in the interval, the placental 
danger has subsided or disappeared. 

Considerations of this kind would account for the very varied results 
that follow evacuation of the uterus, and they make logical the attitude 
adopted by most obstetricians, that severe manipulative measures are apt 
to stir up the toxaemia to a dangerous degree, especially by provoking 
convulsions, which are readily inaugurated by stimulation of the nervous 
system. 
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Summary. 

(1) Eclampsia and pre-eclamptic toxaemias are due to the products 
of the early degeneration of a piece of placenta, the blood supply of 
which has been interfered with. 

(2) Infarction of the placenta may be due to mechanical detachment 
of the organ from the uterine wall—e.g., in placenta prsevia and in 
some cases of accidental haemorrhage. In other cases it is due to 
thrombosis; this is the factor operating in most cases of eclampsia. 

(3) Where time is allowed for the elaboration of toxic elements 
from the detached placenta toxaemia develops. In concealed accidental 
haemorrhage, therefore, toxaemia is conspicuous. Absorption of placental 
poisons only occurs if and whilst part of the placenta remains attached 
to the uterine wall. 

(4) Toxaemia occasionally accompanies placenta praevia for the same 
reasons. 

(5) The toxaemia develops after the haemorrhage ; it is therefore not 
the cause of the bleeding in accidental haemorrhage. 

(6) The major symptoms of eclampsia are probably due to the 
flooding of the mother’s system with the breaking-down products of 
liver cells (and perhaps of other tissues), which were killed some hours 
or days previously by the placental poison. Compare the interval that 
elapses before the development of symptoms in phosphorus poisoning, 
&c. A consideration of this sort accounts for the occasional occurrence 
of post-partum seizures. 

(7) Recent investigations on shock (Quenu, Delbet, Sec.) support by 
analogy this conception of eclampsia. These observers have shown 
that the early disintegration products of muscle are toxic. The 
injection of these substances into an animal may kill at once. On the 
other hand the lethal effect may be delayed for some time, in which 
case it is due to degeneration of the liver and suprarenal glands. The 
changes induced in the liver in such a toxaemia resemble those found in 
the liver in eclampsia. 

These investigations were carried out at the instance of the National 
Research Council, from whom a grant was received. The pathological 
and experimental studies were conducted at the Royal College of 
Physicians Laboratory, Edinburgh. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. R. H. PARAMORE (Rugby) said that Dr. Young had described placental 
changes in the toxaemia of pregnancy—areas of necrosis—and had assumed 
that these were the origin of the toxaemia in question. Dr. Paramore thought 
the time had come when the Section might with advantage consider the con¬ 
ception that the lesions pathognomonic in eclampsia—the necrosis of the liver 
and kidney cells—were primary to the toxaemia. He discredited entirely the 
prevailing vie'w that the toxaemia of pregnancy existed before the maternal 
visceral lesions. He believed that the changes found in the developing ovum 
and in the maternal viscera were due to a common cause; that this cause was 
not a toxaemia ; and that only when the lesions had formed did a toxaemia 
arise as their result. In 1909 he had stated his belief that the disease was 
caused mechanically ; and in 1913 he had given the Section an explanation as 
to how the pressure in the abdomen in pregnancy was increased. In the 
series of women examined, two were suffering from the toxaemia of pregnancy ; 
and in these two the highest pressures of all were found. He would emphasize 
the effect of the increased intra-abdominal pressure in pregnancy on the 
visceral capillaries; if the pressure rose to a certain amount, the capillaries in 
certain organs could be easily obliterated. If the blood were prevented from 
passing through parts of the organs, then the cells in these parts would necrose, 
and a subsequent toxaemia ensue. 

Mr. Gordon Ley had, previously, been much impressed with Dr. 
Young’s excellent description of the changes in the placenta occurring 
during so-called infarction. With regard to the suggestion that the 
many manifestations of toxaemia of pregnancy were produced by placental 
autolysis, he could not agree. He considered that Dr. Young was con¬ 
fusing the cause with the effect and considered, as he had already shown, 
that the changes in the placenta were secondary to haemorrhage, produced 
by focal necrosis in the wall of the uterus and in the decidua. He had 
met with about 125 cases of placenta praevia; in only one was there 
toxaemia of pregnancy and this was a primigravida. If Dr. James Young’s 
theory were the correct one, one would expect toxaemia of pregnancy in asso¬ 
ciation with threatened miscarriage, carneous and vesicular moles, as here 
there w^s just as much placental separation as was often present with 
retroplacental haematomata associated with toxaemia. Further, if Dr. James 
Young were correct, placental changes would always be found in all long¬ 
standing albuminurias ; this was not true. How could Dr. Young explain the 
frequent incidence of retroplacental haemorrhages in association with chronic 
kidney disease ? 

Dr. Mackenzie Wallis remarked that he had been engaged on research 
work on the same subject. He had commenced his work on the assumption 
that the toxaemias of pregnancy were in some way related to changes in the 
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placenta. All his work had tended to show that the placenta played little if 
any part in the causation of the condition. The haemorrhages and subsequent 
necrosis in the placenta were in his opinion due to the same cause as those 
observed in the kidneys, liver and other organs. The toxins elaborated in the 
body of the pregnant woman exerted their action primarily on the maternal 
blood-vessels. The first change observed in the kidneys in eclampsia was a 
thickening and inflammatory fibrosis of the capillary tufts of the glomeruli. 
Exactly similar changes were observed as the result of poisoning by metallic 
salts, &c., and the urinary changes were similar. This thickening of the 
vessels could be produced in a very short time, as was seen in the profound 
changes in the kidneys after acute arsenical poisoning. The same changes 
probably occurred in the cerebral vessels, producing cerebral oedema, and the 
characteristic eclamptic fits. Following upon these changes in the circulation 
they found necrotic changes. The changes so induced might also be responsible 
for the haemorrhages and necrotic areas observed by Dr. Young in his cases of 
eclampsia. This view of the action of the toxin or toxins on the circulatory 
system explained many of the signs and symptoms of eclampsia—viz., the fits, 
albuminuria, high blood-pressure, also the late onset of eclampsia in some 
cases after the placenta had been removed. In the discussion it had been 
apparent that many facts tended to render the placental theory of the origin 
of eclampsia untenable, but it was still adhered to as the most obvious 
explanation. It was interesting to note that one organ universally present 
in the pregnant woman had been quite forgotten in the search for the origin 
of the toxaemias of pregnancy—namely, the ovary—the possible connexion 
between this organ and toxaemia had been suggested to him by his colleague, 
Dr. Everard Williams. They hoped at an early date to report their results 
to the Section. 

Dr. Eden thought that Dr. Young’s work was very valuable, but he felt 
that there were certain difficulties in the way of its acceptance as a complete 
explanation of the causation of eclampsia. As he understood it, Dr. Young’s 
theory was that as a result of retroplacental haemorrhage massive necrosis 
occurred in the detached area of placental tissue; from this area toxins passed 
in large quantity into the maternal circulation via the undetached placental 
tissues, and these toxins produced eclampsia. If this view were correct 
eclampsia should be much commoner than it was, for the condition necessary 
for its production would be met with in the majority of cases of recurrent 
antepartum haemorrhage—i.e., cases in which the first haemorrhage was not 
followed by labour. Dr. Eden felt the same difficulty in accepting the view 
that mild forms of toxaemia weredue to placental infarction, for infarction was 
almost universally found in the mature placenta. 

Dr. JAMES Young (in reply) stated that he believed that for an eclamptic 
seizure it was necessary that one-third or one-half of the placenta be infarcted. 
As the poisons were elaborated within a few minutes or hours of the process, 
visible changes in the placenta were usually absent in a fulminating case. In 
M—OB 2b 
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one of his cases, however, as he had shown, there was early purple infarction 
of nearly one-half of the organ; this was a case of eclampsia. The small in¬ 
farctions which Dr. Eden and others had referred to were only important in 
so far as they explained cases of albuminuria, in which the toxaemia was never 
sufficiently great to cause a cessation of the pregnancy. It was, in fact, the 
small size of the infarction that allowed the pregnancy to continue. Dr. 
Youug had found necrotic changes in the muscular wall of the uterus in 
cases of uterine “ apoplexy,” but he was convinced that this necrosis was 
secondary to the damage caused by the extravasation. Local necrosis in the 
uterine wall did not account for the widespread bleeding in the broad ligaments, 
tubes and ovaries. The objection which Mr. Gordon Ley had raised, namely, 
that toxaemia was not present in ordinary abortion, was explained by the fact 
that separation of the ovum was usually complete at an early stage. Dr. 
Young and Dr. Miller had found albuminuria with partial separation. 
Dr. Mackenzie Wallis had not obtained toxic effects from the autolysis of 
placenta. This was probably due to the fact that he had continued the autolysis 
too long, for the most toxic ingredients were produced within a few hours, and 
later became split up into less poisonous elements. Dr. Young was interested 
at having heard Dr. Paramore say that he had found increased intra¬ 
abdominal pressure in cases of toxaemia. He (Dr. Young) believed that this 
factor might predispose to venous stasis and consequently to placental 
degeneration. 
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The Use of Morphia in Labour . 1 

By A. Louise McIlroy, M.D. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

This preliminary communication on the use of morphia in labour is 
based upon a year’s experience of the administration of this drug in the 
officers’ wives’ department of the 82nd General Hospital, B Section, 
Constantinople, where I was acting as gynaecological specialist. A large 
number of American women, and better class Turkish, Greek, Armenian, 
and Bussian patients were admitted, the Russian patients being especially 
neurotic owing to their trying experiences. The majority were primi- 
parse; the labours were long but without serious complications. 
Statistics as to numbers are not at present available. The patients 
were not selected in any way. Morphia was given in complicated 
labours, and to patients with albuminuria, &c. Morphia, being obtain¬ 
able, was employed instead of omnopon. My experience of omnopon in 
pre-war practice had led me to value its aid in prolonged labours. I had 
so little experience of scopolamine-morphia that I was unwilling to risk 
its trial under the conditions. The usual routine of hot baths, enemata, 
&c., was carried out with each patient. No shaving nor douching was 
employed, and no vaginal examinations were made except in cases 
where complications were suspected. To such precautions I ascribe 
the absence of septic cases among those treated during the year. The 
lines of normal labour were induced as far as possible in every case, 
and morphia was given as a means of rendering the labour as physio¬ 
logically easy as possible. Isolation from relatives was not always pro¬ 
curable in this part of the world. The lights in the room were shaded 
and quietness was enjoined. As soon as labour was definitely estab¬ 
lished morphia was given with the object of calming the restlessness, 
and also for the relief of pain. It was found, however, after experience 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held January 6, 1921. 
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of a number of cases, that the drug tended to hurry the first stage, and 
it was subsequently given with the primary object of hastening the 
progress of labour. It caused, in some cases, an apparent diminution 
of the uterine contractions as felt by palpation of the abdomen. 
Dilatation of the cervix proceeded notwithstanding, as evidenced by 
the change in the character of the pains from first to second stage type, 
when the patient awoke from a sleep. In some cases the patient 
appeared to be making little progress, and yet the head seemed to 
cause pressure on the perineum. After a dose of morphia had been 
given the patient would sleep, waking refreshed, and with strong uterine 
contractions. It is difficult to estimate the effect of the drug upon the 
uterus, since we are without any scientific method of registering the 
frequency and intensity of uterine contractions. 

After the use of morphia in labour it was found that restlessness 
was controlled; sleep was intermittent and refreshing, and less fatigue 
was observed at the end of labour. Thirst was increased. Bupture of 
the membranes was delayed in a number of cases. There was no 
marked effect upon the child, nor was there any evidence to show that 
the respiratory and cardiac functions were inhibited. In no case was 
the patient observed to be in a state of mental excitement or confusion. 
The pulse-rate was unaffected. The foetal heart sounds were kept 
under observation throughout labour. 

Dosage. —One-sixth gr. morph, sulph. hypodermically into the arm 
was given as soon as labour commenced. This was repeated according 
to the patient’s capacity for bearing pain, or if she were restless from 
irregular uterine contractions. The succeeding doses varied from & to 
J gr., and were given throughout labour if required; in some cases at 
intervals of from two to four, or from four to six hours. No definite 
rules were laid down for dosage; each patient was treated according to 
her particular condition. The second stage was aided rather than 
retarded by the administration of morphia. There was no undue delay 
in the third stage of labour, and no increased tendency to post-partum 
haemorrhage. Convalescence seemed more rapid owing to the diminu¬ 
tion of fatigue, and there was no interference with the secretion of milk. 
Forceps deliveries were fewer, and complications due to uterine exhaus¬ 
tion were lessened. 

Morphia appears to dilate and soften the cervix; it calms the 
patient, lessening fatigue and shock, and it does not require the constant 
attendance of the medical practitioner for its administration. There 
were no maternal nor infant deaths during the year. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Amand Bouth hoped Dr. Mcllroy would continue her work bo as to 
estimate the advantages of these small doses of morphia during the first and 
second stages of labour. How was the shortening of the first stage caused ? 
Was it by the lessening of the rigidity of the cervical muscle as after chloral ? 
Apparently in the second stage there was some relaxation of the pelvic 
voluntary muscles, and some lessening of the abdominal reflex contractions, 
but further observations were essential. 

The PRESIDENT considered that Dr. Louise Mcllroy’s observations on 
a neat series of labours lessened hesitation and increased confidence in the 
administration of morphia ; in its favour he added his own experience. 

Dr. Williamson had no experience of the use of morphia in labour, but 
for some years had been accustomed to use omnopon when the first stage was. 
protracted and unusually painful, and when dilatation of the cervix was slow. 
Omnopon contained the total alkaloids of opium, and for this reason he 
regarded it as superior to morphia. His experience with regard to the 
children had differed from that of Dr. Mcllroy, for he had found that if 
omnopon was administered in the second stage the child was often bom in 
the condition described by Gauss under the name “ oligopncea.” No harm 
had resulted, and in the course of from ten to fifteen minutes normal breathing 
had been established. He was not satisfied, however, that the condition was 
entirely devoid of danger, and for this reason, amongst others, he preferred not 
to administer these drugs during the second stage. He did not think that 
they should be given as a routine, but should be reserved for cases such as 
he had specified. Dr. Mcllroy’s paper had interested him very much, but 
because of the absence of statistics and because no carefully observed cases 
were recorded, he was compelled to regard it as a mere expression of opinion 
and not as a scientific contribution. It was stated that morphia “ prevented 
certain complications,’* but they were not told what complications they referred 
to. Again they were told that without doubt morphia hastened the softening 
and dilatation of the cervix, and that under its use the perineum was better 
stretched. Where was the proof of these statements ? He believed that the 
action of morphia was to diminish sensory impulses, to reduce suffering, and 
enable the patient to rest more tranquilly between the pains, but he did not 
think Dr. Mcllroy had proved that it had any specific action in increasing 
uterine contractions or in softening or dilating the cervix. 

Dr. Herbert Spencer said that he hoped Miss Mcllroy would make 
a further communication giving numbers and particulars which were wanting 
in that paper, owing, no doubt, to the abnormal conditions under which the 
work had been done. In his opinion—that of many earlier obstetricians—opium, 
in solid or liquid form, was a much better sedative in labour than morphia. 
It required no experiment to prove that morphia endangered the chiles life 
when given repeatedly up to shortly before its birth. Miss Mcllroy’s patients 
were mostly neurotic foreigners; but it could not be too strongly emphasized 
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that the repeated administration of powerful drugs as a routine measure was 
neither necessary nor advisable for ordinary healthy women. 

Dr. McIlroy (in reply) said that the case records and charts werp not 
at present available. Her notes were merely a preliminary communication on 
the uses of a drug which deserved consideration. The administration of 
morphia caused diminution of the abdominal muscular contractions while the 
patient slept, but after she had rested these contractions returned with greater 
vigour. Apart from the progress of the labour, Dr. McIlroy could give little 
definite evidence as to the presence of uterine contractions and their amount. 
A clinical recording apparatus on the lines of those used by the physiologists 
was greatly needed for measuring uterine contractions. 


Inoperable Uterine Carcinoma treated by the Cold Cautery 
Method of Percy: A Series of Forty-three Cases. 

By Peecival P. Cole, F.R.C.S. 

In 1914, at the meeting in London of the Congress of American 
Surgeons, Dr. J. F. Percy demonstrated his cold cautery method at the 
Cancer Hospital. It fell to my lot to open the abdomen and assist 
him by palpation while he manipulated the cautery and explained the 
various points in technique. Percy’s efforts and writings have 
stimulated discussion, particularly in America, as to the utility of heat 
as a palliative measure in the treatment of inoperable uterine cancer. 
Adverse criticism has not been wanting, and controversialists have 
demanded the production of detailed results. I have operated on forty- 
three cases, and propose to give an unprejudiced account of the 
difficulties encountered, the dangers, real and fictitious, and the results 
obtained. I have been assisted throughout by Mr. O. T. Dinnick, 
whose collaboration has been most valuable. Unvarying assistance in 
an operation of this kind is an important factor, for experience gained 
in a succession of cases iB the guerdon of operator and assistant alike 
and can be utilized and applied in a combined and co-ordinated 
progress. 

Technique op the Operation. 

The cautery is heated by electricity, led to it from the main current 
by way of a converter. The operation itself may be divided, for purpose 
of description, into (1) abdominal and (2) vaginal. 

(1) Abdominal Part of the Operation .—A mid-line incision is made 
reaching from the umbilicus to pubes. The skin edges are protected 
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and a pelvic retractor of the Doyen type having been inserted into the 
peritoneal cavity, the intestines are thoroughly packed off with hot 
moist pads so that the upper abdomen is completely shut off from the 
pelvis because manipulations in the pelvis have to be continued over a 
period ranging from one to two hours. In some cases adhesions of 
omentum or intestine to the anterior abdominal wall or to the tubes 
will have to be freed before this procedure can be carried out. 
Thorough packing also ensures a clear and unobscured view of the 
pelvic contents. The internal iliac and the ovarian vessels, and the 
round ligaments are tied off in turn; this part of the operation takes 
from ten to thirty minutes. The posture of the patient is then changed 
from the Trendelenburg to the horizontal position. The abdominal 
wound is isolated from the perineum by means of a towel clipped 
securely across the abdomen below the lower extremity of the incision, 
and thrown upward to cover the wound and the hand and arm of the 
assistant engaged in guiding during the next stage of the operation. 
The patient is then adjusted in the lithotomy position, and the second 
or vaginal portion of the operation is commenced. 

(2) Vaginal Part of the Operation .—In most cases it will be found 
necessary to dilate the vagina, and this is effected by means of a flange 
and screw dilator, which is part of the operating outfit. The dilatation 
is carried to a sufficient degree to admit of the insertion of the water- 
cooled speculum, also provided with the outfit. This speculum has a 
surrounding water-jacket space through which water is conducted by ' 
means of rubber tubing connected with a raised reservoir and drained 
away into a bucket placed on the floor at the operator’s feet. In this 
way a constant circulation of cooled water through the water-jacket of 
the speculum is ensured, and the vaginal walls are thus adequately 
protected. Several types and sizes of speculum are provided with the 
outfit and selection is made according to the size of the vagina, the 
situation and extent of the growth, and the particular area of the 
growth to be dealt with. Through this speculum' a clear view can be 
obtained of the cervix and the vaginal vault, this enabling a decision to 
be made as to whether or not a curette may usefully be employed to 
remove the redundant growth. The position and direction of the 
uterine cavity is then determined by the passage of the uterine sound, 
and the position and relation of the bladder to the involved cervix is 
similarly ascertained. The manipulation of the cautery is then 
commenced. The assistant, with his hand in the abdomen, from this 
time onwards grasps the fundus of the uterus and controls the position 
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and direction of the cautery point, either by verbal directions to the 
manipulating operator or by movements destined to bring palpable 
growth in contact with the heating agent. As a rule, the cautery is 
passed through the cervical canal until its tip can be felt at the top of 
the fundus by the hand of the abdominal assistant. In this situation a 
thorough heating of the cervix and fundus is carried out. The ordinary 
cooking degree of heat may be roughly estimated by trying the cautery 
upon a piece of wood. The heat adjusted by means of a rheostat 
should be just insufficient to char the wood. When the cautery is in 
position and in contact with the tissues, a gentle sizzling sound can 
just be heard by the cautery operator. The estimation of adequate 
heating rests with the abdominal assistant. The part in process of 
treatment may be pronounced by him as adequately heated when the 
heat transmitted from the cautery through the intervening tissues to 
his gloved 1 hand is such as to be just bearable. When fundus and 
cervix have thus been dealt with, the abdominal assistant directs the 
cautery towards outlying areas in the bases of the broad ligaments. The 
lower portion of the cervix and involved areas in the vaginal vault 
must be dealt with by the cautery operator, who has these parts under 
his direct survey, and it is particularly in these manipulations that care 
and discrimination must be exercised. Although a much greater 
degree of heat may well be utilized in forcing the passage of the cervix 
and destroying growth on a thickened posterior lip, no such heating can 
* be tolerated in dealing with the anterior aspect of the cervix and the 
anterior vaginal fornix. For dealing with this particular area Percy 
has devised a speculum interrupted for about one-sixth of its circum¬ 
ference. He suggests that the interruption be made to coincide with 
the danger area lying anteriorly, and the necessary degree of heat may 
be obtained therein without direct contact with the cautery, the degree 
of heat being estimated by means of a thermometer passed through the 
urethra and resting in the bladder. The changes which occur in the 
heated parts are characteristic. The fundus becomes soft, tumid, and 
juicy, so that at the end of the cauterization a varying quantity of 
slightly blood-stained fluid has accumulated at the bottom of the pelvis. 
In addition, the pelvic organs, which at the commencement of the 
operation had exhibited a more or less intensive degree of rigidity, 
exhibit a softness and mobility which is both unexpected and charac¬ 
teristic. The appearance of the treated area looked at from below is 
also characteristic. The cervix presents a large funnel-shaped crater, 
the sides of which are quite firm and perfectly dry and of a peculiar 
greyish-yellow colour. 
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This part of the operation being completed, the patient is released 
from the lithotomy position, all towels, except those clipped to the 
skin edges are changed, and the abdominal wall sewn up in three layers 
by the assistant. 

In 1914 the intra-abdominal portion of the procedure was confined 
to directing the position of the cautery by palpation. The first few 
cases showed clearly enough that severe secondary haemorrhage was a 
danger to be anticipated. As a preventive measure it was decided to 
tie both internal iliac arteries, the ovarian vessels, and the round 
ligaments. In every subsequent case this has been done, and no 
further instance of secondary haemorrhage has occurred. Percy 
himself was compelled to adopt a similar procedure for the same 
reason. 

Certain Difficulties. 

The ligature of the internal iliac arteries may be very easy or very 
difficult. In many cases the tubes are bound down at the back of the 
uterus to the peritoneum covering the pelvic floor, to the pelvic colon, 
or to the mesocolon itself. Apart from any adhesions affecting the 
adnexae, the pelvic colon with its mesocolon has often contracted 
adhesions or adventitious peritoneal attachments to the posterior and 
lateral pelvic walls. When tubes and ovaries are bound down in the 
manner thus indicated it is essential that they be thoroughly freed, 
and in this case their removal is indicated. Adventitious attachments 
of the colon must also .be freely severed to allow free access to the outer 
aspect of the pelvic mesocolon in order to permit exposure and ligature 
of the left internal iliac artery. The pelvic viscera being thus freed the 
ligature of the iliac arteries is proceeded with. In a case presenting any 
or all of the inflammatory adhesions above described ligation of these 
vessels is almost certain to be difficult. These difficulties, however, are 
dependent on such anatomical factors as the depth and conformation 
of the pelvis and the thickness of the abdominal wall, for it must be 
remembered that a considerable amount of superficial fat is often enough 
encountered in operating upon patients in whom cancer of the cervix 
has developed to such an extent as to render the condition radically 
inoperable. 

Danger to the ureters is practically negligible, for these structures, 
lying as they do immediately in front of the iliac vessels, must inevitably 
be exposed before the vessels can be reached. Occasionally, however, it 
happens that the vessels lie embedded in dense tissues, the nature of 
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which, inflammatory or malignant, is impossible to determine. Even 
in such a case the danger of wounding the internal iliac vein is much 
greater than that of causing damage to the ureter. In an ordinary 
case, the iliac vein separates readily from the posterior aspect of the 
accompanying artery, and reasonable care only is necessary to avoid 
damaging it. In a case such as that predicated separation is difficult 
and the walls of the vein, stiffened by the surrounding tissue, may well 
be perforated unless the greatest care is exercised. Such an accident 
occurred on one occasion in this series and a fatal result ensued. 

On one or two occasions adhesions of omentum to abdominal wall 
and pelvic viscera, and dense matting of the viscera themselves, have 
been so extensive as to preclude a definition of the pelvic cavity, and in 
such a case operation must necessarily be abandoned, for it is not, 
I think, justifiable to proceed with the cauterization per vaginam 
without control exercised from within the abdomen. The vaginal 
portion of the operation may be immediately complicated by inability to 
define the position of the cervical canal. In such a case a passage must 
be forced by the cautery heated to a relatively high temperature, and 
guided in its course by the orientating hand of the abdominal assistant. 
Often the posterior vaginal wall in the region of the fornix and the 
posterior wall of the cervix are so destroyed by growth that they consist 
of little more than peritoneum. Perforations in these situations by 
curette or cautery are not uncommon, but owing to the relation of the 
recto-vaginal pouch of peritoneum the rectum itself is in little danger, 
and, in fact, has never been injured. The anterior aspect of the cervix 
and the anterior vaginal vault are not so happily situated. The close 
relationship of the bladder must be constantly borne in mind, for the 
one great immediate drawback to the operation is the development of a 
vesico-vaginal fistula. The area of bladder thus liable to be involved 
is that extending from the level of the internal os above to within 
three-quarters of a inch of the urethral orifice below. 

Mention has been made of the interrupted speculum devised to deal 
with growth in this region. I have, however, found this of little 
practical utility. A factor of greater importance is the size and shape 
of the active end of the cautery. The end usually employed has far 
too pronounced a shoulder at its junction with the handle-shaft, and a 
modification of the instrument along the lines indicated would prove 
more efficacious in preventing the formation of these distressing fistuhv 
than the use of the interrupted speculum. No instance of a uretero- 
vaginal fistula has occurred in this series; this is somewhat extra- 
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ordinary in view of the thorough heating to which the bases of the 
broad ligaments have been subjected and the method compares 
favourably in this respect with the Wertheim operation. No recto¬ 
vaginal fistula has been caused by the use of the cautery, but in a case 
operated on in January, 1920, a small recto-vaginal fistula followed the 
embedding of radium needles into the remnants of the posterior cervical 
wall. Secondary haemorrhage, as already mentioned, is a formidable 
complication unless the internal iliacs are ligatured. This being done, 
bleeding at the time of operation is very slight, and the haemorrhage as 
an immediate consequence of the operation is almost unknown. In one 
case the separation of a large slough was accompanied by a smart 
outburst of bleeding, but this was not repeated, and the patient made 
an uninterrupted recovery. 

As a preliminary to the application of heat, the use of the curette as 
a means of removing redundant growth has been mentioned. This 
procedure was found to be considerably facilitated by the pelvic ligation 
of vessels, for oozing was reduced to a minimum, and a clear view 
obtained without the necessity for constant swabbing. This use of the 
curette is denounced by Percy [1(2)], but it certainly saves time, and 
cannot conceivably do any harm. Two grades of heat have been 
utilized—a high grade that destroys, and a lower grade that cooks. 
Originally Percy was opposed to destructive heat, but he admitted that 
this may be of value in certain positions and under careful control. 
In forcing the passage of the cervix, and destroying superficial growth, 
the use of destructive heat is undoubtedly indicated, the heat-blocking 
effect of the eschar being obviated by the removal of as much burnt 
tissue as possible. This can readily be effected with a pair of stout 
sponge-holding forceps. In the great majority of cases the forcing of 
the cervical canal has demonstrated the existence of a condition of 
pyometra. The appearance of many of these patients was impressively 
indicative of toxic absorption, and the extraordinary improvement in 
their complexion and facial aspect within two or three days after 
operation can best be accounted for on the assumption that pyometra, 
was the causative factor. The duration of the operation has varied 
from one to two hours. 


The Type op Case. 

Gauged by whatever standard the type of case subjected to operation 
was inoperable from the radical point of view. The cases were drawn 
from the chronic wards at the Cancer Hospital. The patients in these 
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wards are recruited from inoperable cases so certified by practitioners or 
admitted as such from the out-patient department, and in every case 
their condition is verified by the visiting staff. By far the greater 
number in this series had been seen and rejected as inoperable by 
gynaecologists of repute at large London and provincial hospitals. The 
intra-abdominal condition obtaining in these late cases presented many 
points of interest. Matting and adhesions have already been mentioned. 
The rarity of demonstrable glandular invasion was remarkable. Com¬ 
parative figures support the view that this freedom from glandular 
metastases was not only apparent, but real. Leitch [6(15)] in a series 
of 915 post-mortem examinations, found glandular invasion in 351, or 
38'36 per cent. The number in which metastases of any kind occurred 
was 405, or 45 per cent.; in other words, 55 per cent, of cases which 
run their course without surgical intervention die as a result of effects 
determined by what remains to the last a local lesion. 

These figures are confirmed by the notes of a series of 100 post¬ 
mortem examinations undertaken at the Cancer Hospital. Twenty-four 
cases had glandular deposits and nine had visceral deposits, giving a total 
of cases with metastases of 39 per cent.; this percentage is lower than 
that recorded by Leitch, but the number concerned is smaller, and 
includes five cases which had been subjected to radical operation. Dilated 
ureters on one or both sides were commonly met with. Occasionally 
this dilatation would be extreme, the ureter approximating in diameter 
to that of the little finger. It is interesting to note that Leitch in his 
series of 915 found the kidneys hydronephrotic and the ureters dilated 
in 75 per cent, of the cases. 

No selection was exercised in the choice of cases in so far as con¬ 
cerned the local condition. Attention t was directed to the general 
condition only, no case being dealt with unless this was sufficiently good 
to render reasonable the immediate risk incurred. Experience has 
shown that local conditions should be considered, and this aspect of the 
question will be referred to in discussing post-operative sequelae. One 
case—not included in the series—was treated for recurrence in the 
vaginal vault, following a radical panhysterectomy. She suffered from 
oft-repeated haemorrhage and died in a few weeks. The unsuitability of 
cases recurrent after radical operation had been confirmed by Percy 
[ 1 ( 6 )]. 
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POST-OPERATIVE PROGRESS AND SEQUEL.®. 

The abdominal wall in every case has healed without a trace of 
suppuration. Allusion has already been made to the striking improve¬ 
ment in general aspect that occurs within two or three days of operation. 
Slight reactionary temperature may persist for the first few days. It 
has caused no more anxiety than that which frequently obtains after a 
supravaginal hysterectomy. Shock has never been encountered. This is 
the more noteworthy in view of the age of some of the patients. Several 
were over 50, and one was 68. These findings are at variance with 
those of Bancroft, who lays stress on shock and temperature as inimical 
factors [2(7) (8)]. In three cases sloughs of considerable size have been 
passed per vaginam, and in one case the coincident loss of blood was 
considerable, but was not repeated. A foul discharge may commence 
on the third or fourth day, and persist about a fortnight. It is advisable 
to administer a weak iodine douche beginning on the fourth day, and 
continued till discharge ceases. Patients are kept in bed for three weeks 
and leave hospital at the end of a month. 

Vesico-vaginal fistula has resulted in seven cases. This is an un¬ 
comfortable and intractable complication. The leakage may diminish 
somewhat, but healing never takes place. In one case (No. 26) an 
attempt has recently been made to remedy the defect by converting the 
vagina into an annexe of the bladder. The fistula, however, was so 
close to the urethral orifice that control has not been established. One 
patient (No. 36) is dry while lying in bed at night, but constantly leaks 
during the day. It is particularly with regard to this unhappy occurrence 
that careful selection should be exercised in the choice of case. In 
considering the question of fistula formation it must not be forgotten 
that the condition must inevitably arise in a large number of cases as a 
direct result of the disease. Thus, Leitch, in his series of 915 end- 
results of inoperable cases, records 44*2 per cent, of vesico-vaginal 
and 16'5 per cent, of recto-vaginal fistulas. 

Table I. 

Traced and died ... ... 29 I Operation abandoned ... ... 2 

Untraced ... ... ... 5 | Living ... ... ... 7 


Table II. 

Not Discharged .—Died in hospital, 8 (average 3} months). 
Readmitted .—Died in hospital, 4 (average 1 year 8 months). 
Discharged .—Died outside, 17 (average 1 year 4 months). 
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Table III. 


No. 

Nairn* 

1 

Duration of life 

i 

No. 

Name 

Ay* 

Duration of life 

1 

F. B. 

65 

1 year 

23 

c. a. i 

' 

40 

1 vear 2 months 

2 

N. T. 

49 

Not traced 

24 

M. E. 

34 

2 months 

3 

J. M. 

42 

7 months 

25 

F. B. 

68 

3 years 1 month (1.) 

4 

H. I-. , 

41 

Not traced 

26 

E. G. 

34 , 

10 months 

5 

K. S. 

47 

Not traced 

27 

F. I). 

53 ! 

9 months 

6 

E. S. 1 

54 

1 year 4 months 

28 

K. B. 

41 

2 years 10 months (1.) 

7 

K. H. | 

51 

2 years 2 mouths 

29 

E. J. 

46 

2 weeks 

8 

M. S. 1 

58 

1 year 3 months 

30 

M. IX 

32 

2 years 5 months (1.) 

9 

F. F. i 

51 

1 year 3 months 

31 

11. C. 

•> 

1 3 years 4 months 

10 

M. S. ; 

28 

1 year 3 months 

32 

M. N. 

40 

1 year 3 months 

11 

R. K. 

50 

4 months 

33 

J. G. 

55 

1 Not traced 

12 

M. M. 

31 

Not traced 

34 

s. c. 

56 

11 months 

13 

F. L. 

56 

9 months 

35 

1 . w. 

47 

1 year (1.) 

14 

E. S. 

39 

7 months 

36 

R. W. 

51 

1 year 3 months (1.) 

15 

M. A. 

56 

1 month 

37 

M. S. 

39 

1 year 5 months 

16 

M. IX 

57 

2 years 6 months 

38 

C. K. 

67 

8 days 

17 

E. R. 

66 

2 years 8 months 

39 

E. G. 

34 

8 months 

18 

E. P. 

47 

2 years 

40 , 

S. F. 

43 

j 5 months 

19 

M. R. 

51 

Died same day 

41 

M. N. 

40 

3 months 

20 

A. M. 

40 

9 months 

42 

M. G. 

46 

9 months (1 ) 

21 ! 

F. K. 

48 

1 year 8 mouths 

43 

H. W. 

1 ' 

1 2 months (1.) 

22 

A. W. 

66 

3 years 2 months 




| 


(!•) = living. 


Consideration of Results Obtained. 

The best estimate of the results will be obtained by considering 
separately the categories indicated in Table II. The first group—those 
not discharged from hospital—includes four cases who died within a 
month after operation, and this may be regarded as the primary mor¬ 
tality. The other four cases, although the patients lived for periods of 
from two to ten months, were confessedly failures in so far that no claim 
is made that any definite benefit was conferred upon them. The second 
group deals with four cases who were readmitted and died in hospital. 
These were Nos. 7, 13, 22, and 27. The cause of death was as 
follows:— 

Case 7 was seen as an out-patient six months after operation. She had 
then no discharge nor pain, and had gained weight and strength. She was 
readmitted one month before she died on account of occasional haemorrhage 
noticed for two months previously. Badium was embedded; this was 
followed by haemorrhage, and she died of uraemia. This patient had two 
years of life free from symptoms, and enjoyed good health throughout that 
time. 

Case 13 was an utter failure. She was admitted for colostomy, and died 
as a result of the operation. 
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Case 22 was readmitted after three years for radium implantation, recur¬ 
rence having given rise to some blood-stained discharge. Before any treatment 
could be carried out she developed intestinal obstruction, from which she 
died. 

Case 27 was quite well until immediately before readmission. She was 
admitted for haemorrhage, from which she died three weeks after. 

The average life duration in this group is twenty months, and three 
of the patients were undoubtedly benefited very considerably. The 
third group includes those patients who were discharged from hospital, 
were never readmitted, but died outside the institution. For the after¬ 
history of these cases we have had to depend upon the out-patient 
notes and answers to inquiries made by post. Out-patient notes on 
many of the cases do not exist, as so many of these cases have been 
admitted from places a long distance from the hospital, and this has 
precluded their further attendance. Answers to inquiries have been 
disappointing, largely owing to the lack of education among the patients 
and their friends. In many cases nothing more than the date of death 
was indicated. 

Notes on Certain Cases. 

A few notes obtained on some cases may serve to indicate the relief, 
or otherwise, afforded. These notes, culled from the sources above 
indicated, are given without selection. 

Case 1.—Seen as out-patient eight months after operation. Uterus freely 
movable, slight bleeding on examination, no ulceration, some right-sided pain, 
diagnosed elsewhere as appendicitis. Cause of death unknown. 

Case 6.—Seen five months after operation. No discharge, no haemorrhage, 
some pain radiating down the left leg. Died sixteen months after operation. 
Cause of death unknown. 

Case 10.—Was discharged from hospital free from symptoms—no discharge, 
no haemorrhage—greatly improved in health. Died fifteen months after 
operation. Cause of death unknown. 

Case 18.—Seen three months after operation and noted as an excellent 
result in every way. Eight months after operation small local recurrence 
noted. Attended out-patients, to within two months of her death, which was 
determined by haemorrhage two years after operation. 

Case 23.—Seen seven months after operation and stated “ that she never 
felt so well.” Ten months after operation began to lose weight. This was 
shortly followed by polyuria. Died fourteen months after operation from 
haemorrhage. 

Case 32.—Seen two months after operation and noted as being better in 
every way. Seen again six months after operation, when there was no sign of 
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malignancy locally, but it was noted that she had free fluid in the abdomen. 
This patient died fifteen months after operation from diffuse malignant 
peritoneal invasion. 

Case 40_Lived only five months, and although free from symptoms, never 

recovered her health. No definite cause of death is known. 

Case 41.—Lived only three months. No definite cause of death known, 
but was free from discharge, haemorrhage and pain. 

The average duration of life in this group was sixteen months. All 
patients discharged were immediately relieved of all symptoms, and, 
basing our deductions upon known histories, it would appear that death 
usually ensues very soon after the onset of any symptom indicating 
renewed growth. 

Leitch gives twenty-one months as the average duration of life from 
the commencement of the disease, as determined by the date of the 
exhibition of the first symptom. Every case in my own series has been 
pronounced inoperable, and in many cases application for admission 
was not made until the lack of facilities at home forced the patients 
to seek institutional aid. Again, varying periods necessarily elapse 
between application and actual admission. In view of these con¬ 
siderations, it is not, I think, unfair to estimate that the average 
expectation of life could not have exceeded six months. 

A better idea of the economic value of the increased term of life thus 
conferred may perhaps be gathered from a consideration of the cases— 
seven in number—still living. These are Cases 25, 28, 30, 35, 36, 42, 
and 43. Of these, Case 43 has been operated on only two months, 
and may be excluded from consideration. To take these cases 
separately:— 

Case 25.—This patient, seen on November 24, 1920, was in perfect health. 
She is able to live a normal life and to do quite as much as any normal person 
of her years. She has a vesico-vaginal fistula, and is compelled to wear a 
urinal, but she has no discharge, haemorrhage, or pain, and shows no sign of 
any malignancy. 

Case 28.—For two years this patient was absolutely free from any symptom 
associated with malignant disease of the cervix. She was normal in every 
way and in perfect health. Since then she has had several severe haemor¬ 
rhages and has been treated consistently with X-rays. Between her admis¬ 
sions to the hospital she gets about, but her life for the last few months cannot 
be regarded as of economic utility. 

Case 30.—I saw this patient on November 24,1920. She lives in Bedford¬ 
shire and walked five miles to the railway station. She has a husband and 
two children, the youngest being 4 years old. Her husband has been receiving 
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a pension of only 25s. a week, and she has been enabled to go to work and be 
largely instrumental in keeping the family. She was only aged 32 when 
subjected to operation. She looked well and is well and strong, and exhibited 
no indication of malignant disease. This is the most strikingly successful case 
in the series. 

Case 35.—This patient has a vesico-vaginal fistula and wears a urinaL 
She was admitted to hospital again in November, 1920. The closure of the 
fistula was impracticable, due to small recurrence close to its margin. Three 
radium needles were embedded. She had no discharge, no haemorrhage, and 
no pain, and both looked and felt well. This case was, at the time of opera¬ 
tion, noted as being particularly unsuitable. 

Case 36.—This patient, although free from discharge and haemorrhage, 
has been a more or less chronic invalid. She was admitted in August, 1920* 
for radium embedding, but refused treatment. The operation was performed 
fifteen months ago. 

Case 42.—I saw this patient on November 24, 1920. She was then in 
splendid health and showed no evidence of malignant disease. This case was- 
remarkable from the fact that, in addition to the primary growth at the cervix, 
she had a large secondary mass at the vaginal outlet. This was removed with 
a knife, and the area freely treated by diathermy. The mass was submitted 
to the pathologist, who reported it to be a secondary epithelioma. The first 
operation was undertaken in January, 1920. 

Remarks. 

The penetrating power of the low heat advocated by Percy and 
the alleged vulnerability of cancer cells to a degree of heat insufficient 
to destroy the vitality of normal tissue cells are questions which 
existing data do not suffice to decide. Boldt [3(9)] relates the result 
of a post-mortem on one case soon after operation, and concludes 
that Percy’s contentions are thereby refuted. It is, however, not 
intended to institute a comparison between the cautery method and 
the radical panhysterectomy. It is frankly recognized that the 
operation is palliative and should be reserved for advanced cases, or 
for cases in which radical operation is deemed unsuitable. To 
this extent, then, it may be fairly regarded as a rival to treatment 
by radium. It is not my purpose or desire to institute such com¬ 
parison, for of late I have learned to regard them not as rivals* 
but as partners. It must be openly confessed that a number of cases 
in this series have failed, and that failures must be expected in a pro¬ 
portion of cases varying with the amount of selection exhibited. It 
must be remembered, however, that the condition of the patients in 
this series could with difficulty be made worse, and that to that extent 
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any relief obtained is to the good. Bearing these facts in mind, and 
with a determination to combat discouragement, it might, I think, fairly 
be taken that this operation, particularly when reinforced by consequent 
radium treatment, should have a place in the armamentarium of a 
surgeon who would endeavour to undertake the treatment of inoperable 
cancer. With the cautery and radium together, used discreetly and 
discriminately, a great deal may be done, perhaps more than has been 
done, to alleviate the distressing disabilities of inoperable uterine cancer, 
and in many cases to restore to those suffering derelicts peace of mind, 
together with the chance of an increased term of economically useful 
life. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. O. T. DlNNlCK said that after more than six years’ experience he was 
an enthusiastic advocate of the cold cautery in cases of inoperable uterine 
cancer. It was now possible to give immediate and appreciable relief, and often 
a lengthy reprieve in these cases. This, he believed, had not yet been possible 
by any other palliative method. It was important to distinguish between the 
actual cautery and the cold cautery. The one employed a very high heat, the 
other a comparatively low one; in one the action was sharply localized, in the 
other diffused. The action of one was escharotic, that of the other coagulant. 
One destroyed all tissues, the other appeared to select the carcinoma cell—of 
great proliferative activity but poor vitality. The use of the actual cautery was 
followed by a comparatively slight connective tissue reaction; the cold cautery 
always stimulated dense fibrous tissue formation. Wassermann had shown 
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that mouse carcinoma could not survive 115° F.—not a very high temperature. 
It was this mild heating effect, long continued, which was the desired end in 
applying the cold cautery. Cancer of the uterus was seldom recognized before 
ulceration occurred, and in over 70 per cent, of cases death occurred before the 
disease had spread beyond the brim of the true pelvis. Death in uterine 
cancer was due to three concomitant causes—bleeding, sepsis, and uraemia. In 
cases of uraemia due to ureteral compression the cold cautery was useless. 
Perhaps the time would come when ureteric transplantation would give 
patients in these cases a new lease of life. The best effects of the cold 
cautery were obtained in the cases of bleeding and sepsis. In operating on 
these cases he had been impressed by the great frequency of associated 
pyometra with uterine cancer. The relief to the patient was much more real 
than could be shown by Mr. Cole’s figures, for the clinical benefits had to be 
seen to be appreciated. Mr. Dinnick believed the method was justified, and 
that an increasing knowledge of its benefits would lead to a wider application. 
Its use required time, and perhaps the fact that the ligation of the iliacs was a 
necessary preliminary would take it out of the hands of the occasional 
operator. Its immediate safety, wide applicability, the absence of shock and 
of post-operative complications and the immediate relief were very striking 
facts. The only drawback at present would appear to be the number of post¬ 
operative vesico-vaginal fistul® in the earlier series. Increasing experience, 
and a modification of the instruments used, would, he felt sure, greatly 
diminish their appearance in future cases. 

Dr. ARTHUR Giles said that any method proposed to benefit sufferers 
from inoperable carcinoma of the cervix should receive careful consideration ; 
but the results should be compared with thosfc of older methods. The 
treatment described by Mr. Cole had two serious drawbacks: one the 
immediate risk, which was appreciable; the other the danger of damage 
to the bladder. Seven cases of vesico-vaginal fistula out of forty-three cases 
represented a very high proportion of a complication which entailed a great 
deal of discomfort and distress. A method of treatment that he had employed 
for many years in inoperable cases consisted in scraping away as much of the 
growth as possible, and packing the resulting cavity with gauze soaked in 
a saturated solution of chloride of zinc. A quantity of bicarbonate of soda 
powder was then thrown into the vagina, with some loosely packed gauze, 
to absorb any excess of the chloride of zinc and thus avoid injuring the vagina. 
There was no risk in this method, and he had never known it to be followed 
by a fistula. Though he had not precise figures available, he was under the 
impression that the expectation of life after this treatment would compare 
favourably with that following the cold cautery method. He could recall 
at least one case in which the patient remained in good general health and 
free from symptoms for over three years after the treatment by chloride 
of zinc. 

Dr. H. SPENCER said that he had had the advantage of seeing Dr. Percy 
operate on the first two cases at the Cancer Hospital and of examining 
AP — OB 2 
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two of Mr. Cole’s cases that night. One of these had a fistula and tHe tissues 
felt per rectum were so indurated that it was not possible to say there was no 
recurrence, although three years had elapsed: the other after one year seemed 
to be free. In any case there was no doubt that the patients had benefited. 
He could corroborate Mr. Cole’s statement as to the frequency with which 
pyometra was met with in these cases. With regard to the preliminary 
preparation the curette was much inferior to Doyen’s cutting forceps which 
dispensed with the use of a volsella, which might easily lead to implantation. 
The somewhat high mortality of the Percy method and the frequent occurrence 
of fistulas were important drawbacks in a palliative operation. And it was 
curious that none of the cases were operable cases. In these respects the 
Percy method appeared to be inferior to radium treatment. He preferred 
to the cool cautery the hot kitchen poker as a palliative measure, and the hot 
electric or Pacquelin cautery as a curative measure, of the efficacy of which 
he would show an example that night. 


Extensive Cancer of Cervix : Removal by Vaginal 
Hysterectomy with the Cautery and Ligaments cauterized. 

By Herbert R. Spencer, M.D. 

The specimen was removed by vaginal hysterectomy with the 
cautery on November 5, 1908, from a lady aged 60 (less four days), the 
mother of two children, who was sent to me by Mr. E. A. Barton. 
She was nervous and stout, and a bad subject for abdominal hyste¬ 
rectomy. The body of the uterus {see figure) is atrophic but slightly 
distended by a hydrometra. The cancer extends upwards to the internal 
os, downwards anteriorly on to the vagina, and outwards greatly distends 
the cervix within the broad ligaments, especially on the left side, where 
it is covered with but a thin shell of tissue, which tore during the 
removal. As it appeared that a thin shell of tissue had been left behind,, 
a thick kitchen poker, heated to a dull-red heat, was applied to the 
broad and utero-sacral ligaments, which had been felt before the 
operation to be thickened. 

The patient made a simple recovery and has had no trouble since. 
I saw her in excellent health in November, 1920, on her seventy-second 
birthday, more than twelve years after the operation. 

I prefer a thick kitchen poker heated to a dull-red heat and passed 
through a wooden speculum to the electric or Pacquelin’s cautery for 
the destruction of cancer, owing to the pressure which can be made with 
it and the massive heat it supplies. I have also used for the purpose of 
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preventing implantation the electric i:aat.ery:heated to incaud^gcatiee so 
intense that in some .eases the pelvic, fat was melted ami the oil* set 
.alight) flashed in the pelvis, giving a momentary fiaiiie of slight heat 
intensity. I ini «o much impressed With the valoc of heat m pw- 
ye#timg local implantation (as shown by the rarity* o.t : recurrence. in 
■the 'V&ghat scar in; my cases) that m. fat are 3 roteud to apply the 


The PBESIP&Xf said that in assessing the degree ^j ^cce^s or failure m 
the .surgical treatment of -cancer of the cemxwthem was generally a grost 
uudfirstateruent of the total duration oi the disease. The hnSr-hreailtli limit 
of healthy tissue which Dr Herbert Spencer bad mentioned was to all Operator 
more fearful than prohibitive- The President had followed the late Mr. Edward 
Bickersfc6th"s load and removed the /whenever h ct /CpuId get round it 

In inoperable eases the direct application of liep. calcis bktilphitis, 1 in S. ov 
lint as a water dressing was still a favoured remevly irt Liverpool, 
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An Unusual Type of Tuberculous Peri-tubal Cyst. 1 

By F. C. Pybus, M.S. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

The patient, H. F., aged 20, in August, 1918, noticed that her abdomen 
Was beginning to swell. She had little or no pain, and, after some treatment 
by her doctor, was admitted two months later to the Royal Victoria Infirmary 
as^ a case of tuberculous peritonitis with ascites. 

Laparotomy was performed through a small subumbilical incision. Some 
ascitic fluid was removed and the abdomen washed out with saline and closed. 
No note was made as to whether the intestine was seen, or if seen, as to its 
condition. Recovery from the operation was uneventful. Within four months 
the abdominal swelling had returned and reached such a size that she was 
unable to go out. At this time she had no other symptom except 
constipation. 

Her treatment seemed to present great difficulties as she was successively 
under her own doctor, the tuberculosis officer, and was later admitted to the 
medical ward, from which she passed to the surgical. 

While on the operating table I was asked to carry out her operation, and 
found an abdomen containing fluid with a scar of a previous laparotomy. The 
abdomen was reopened and a large amount of straw-coloured fluid evacuated. 
Later some flakes of lymph floated out, and later still the fluid showed some 
turbidity. 

On my wishing to inspect the viscera, none could be seen, and on inserting 
my hand into the abdomen, it entered a large cyst with a smooth, but non¬ 
glistening wall, which extended from the depths of the pelvis to the upper 
abdomen. At the bottom of the cavity two papillomatous masses were found 
projecting into the cyst, and the first conclusion come to was that the cyst 
was a large papillomatous ovarian which had “lined out ” a large part of the 
peritoneal cavity, although this seemed unusual, as there were no smaller 
growths scattered about the inside of the cyst. 

On making the abdominal incision it had been noted that the supposed 
peritoneum was some J in. thick, and had rather a laminated appearance. 
Attention was now directed to this apparently thickened peritoneum, which 
was found to strip, and which was recognized to be in reality a cyst wall. 
The stripping was continued, and the cyst wall separated from the anterior and 
lateral abdominal wall, liver, stomach, omemtum, small intestine, and colon 
without very much difficulty, but leaving a rough, slightly bleeding surface. 
On tracing the cyst wall into the pelvis it was peeled from the bladder and 
uterus, and the two papillomatous masses were found to be the enlarged 
fimbriated ends of the Fallopian tubes which projected into the cyst, the 
entering portion being incorporated in the wall. The cyst, having been com¬ 
pletely separated except where the tubes entered it, it remained necessary to 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held February 3, 1921. 
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amputate the distal half of each tube just beyond its entry into the cyst. The 
ovaries lay outside the cyst wall and were conserved. 

The patient made a normal recovery, and now in December, 1920, is in good 
health, and has no trouble except some menorrhagia for which treatment is 
being commenced. If drugs prove futile, it is proposed to curette the uterus, 
when the scrapings will be submitted to microscopic examination. 

On examination the specimen (which unfortunately has since been mislaid) 
was found to be composed of a cyst wall some i in. thick with roughish outer 
and inner walls. Projecting into it at the base and separated by a distance 
of 2 in. were the fungating fimbriated ends of the Fallopian tubes, greyish- 
yellow in colour, about the size of a hen’s egg. On the outer aspect, the cut 
end of each tube could be seen passing into the cyst. 

A section of the cyst wall and papillary mass showed that each were 
tuberculous. 

Whether the cyst was the result of a primary tuberculous peritonitis 
with encapsulation, involving the tubes, or whether of a primary tuberculosis 
of the Fallopian tube with pelvic encapsulation and gradual expansion into the 
abdominal cavity, it seems very difficult to determine with certainty, but I 
incline to the latter view, a point in favour of which is the fact that the 
ovaries, though attached to the cyst wall, escaped involvement in its cavity. 

(Microscopic slides of (l) section of cyst wall, and (2) section of 
fimbriated end of Fallopian tube were shown.) 

A Record of Seventy-six Cases 1 of Uterine Fibroids and 
Chronic Metritis treated by X-rays . 2 

By T. Watts Eden, M.D., and F. Lionel Provis, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

This paper is a record of forty-six cases of uterine fibroid tumours and thirty 
cases of chronic metritis treated by us with X-rays during the years 1914 to 
1920 inclusive. All the cases were under the personal supervision of one or 
other of us throughout treatment, and the X-ray exposures were in every case 
made by one of us (F. L. P.). A large proportion of the cases were patients 
seen in private practice. Three have died from independent causes since 
treatment, and we have been able to obtain reports as to the present condition 
of all but fourteen cases, at intervals varying from three months to six years 
after the treatment. A brief epitome of selected cases will be given later on in 
the paper. Of the forty-six cases of fibroid tumour thirty were married, fifteen 
were single; of the thirty cases of chronic metritis twenty-five were married, 
five were single. With regard to age, it may be said that eight cases were 
between 36 and 39 inclusive, the remainder from 40-56 inclusive; the pro* 
portion of cases below 40 was therefore small—viz., about 10 per cent. 

Selection of Cases. 

The first point to which we wish to direct attention is the method of 
selection for X-ray treatment. Not all cases are suitable for this treatment, 
and at first we had to feel our way with some caution. The points which 
bear upon selection are: (1) age of patient; (2) size of tumour (if a fibroid); 

1 The complete record of the cases is preserved in the Library of the Royal Society of Medicine, 

2 At a meeting of the Section, held February 3, 1921. 
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(3) character of haemorrhage; (4) degree of anaemia; (5) presence of compli- 
cations, such as inflammatory disease of the appendages, degeneration of a 
fibroid tumour, &c. 

(1) Age. —We have rarely (in only eight cases) treated patients under 38 
years of age with X-rays; the effect of the rays is exerted primarily upon the 
ovaries, resulting in destruction, more or less complete, of the active ovarian 
tissues. Preservation of the ovarian secretion in women under 38 is of great 
importance, but as the age of the climacteric approaches its importance 
becomes less. 

(2) Fibroids. —Fibroid tumours which exceed the level of the umbilicus in 
height we have, generally speaking, rejected. Nearly all fibroids shrink 
materially in size after exposure to X-rays, but the shrinkage of large tumours 
may not be sufficient to relieve mechanical symptoms. We have found that 
while, in such cases, it may be practicable to induce complete amenorrhcea, 
the tumour may cause so much discomfort from its bulk that only partial 
relief of symptoms is obtained. 

(3) Haemorrhage. —The character of the haemorrhage is important when it 
raises the suspicion of malignancy. If the type of menorrhagia is not main¬ 
tained, and irregular or interval-bleeding is present, the uterus should be first 
explored to exclude carcinoma of the body. 

(4) Anaemia. —As will appear later, the first treatment, or the first and 
second treatments, may be followed by increased, and even by much increased 
bleeding. In the case of a patient profoundly exsanguine from repeated 
haemorrhages it is therefore preferable to advise hysterectomy (vide Case 75). 

(5) Complications. —Only simple and uncomplicated cases are suitable for 
X-rays. A careful examination of the cervix was made in every case, to 
exclude appearances suggestive of a malignant growth. The presence of pain 
is a symptom which requires careful investigation ; tenderness or rapid increase 
in size of a fibroid suggest degenerative changes; limitation of mobility or the 
presence of a tender swelling on either side of the uterus, or on both sides, 
suggests inflammatory disease of the appendages. Any of these conditions, if 
present, render the case unsuitable. 

It will therefore be evident that we have not used X-rays as a general 
substitute for hysterectomy, but have, on the contrary, limited its application 
to carefully selected conditions : and the cases treated have, in fact, constituted 
only a small proportion of the cases of fibroid tumours and of chronic metritis 
which have come under our notice in the period under review. We hold 
strongly that the indiscriminate treatment of these conditions by X-rays is a 
mistake; every case so treated should first be passed as suitable by a com¬ 
petent authority. 

With regard to the cases classed as “ chronic metritis,” it must be said 
that in every instance the diagnosis was clinical only ; if no marked enlarge¬ 
ment or irregularity in outline of the uterus could be made out the local 
condition was for convenience labelled “ chronic metritis.” In many of the 
cases the diagnosis was supported by the fact that curretting had been pre¬ 
viously performed without relief. 

Technique. 

The technique adopted in the majority of cases was a modification of that 
used in Kronig’s clinic at Freiburg, the principle of which is the administration 
of massive doses of X-rays in the shortest possible time commensurate with 
safety as regards the skin of the areas irradiated. In a few cases the total 
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dose has been reduced by diminishing the number of areas irradiated at each 
treatment, and it is noteworthy that the cases so treated comprise the greater 
proportion of the failures in our series. They frequently showed a recurrence 
of haemorrhage after a period, varying in duration, of amenorrhoea. These 
two facts support the conclusion we have come to from our experience— 
namely, the importance of giving massive doses and the administration of the 
treatment for one or two sittings after amenorrhoea has been induced. 

In describing the technique it is not intended to go into the details of the 
technical side of the running of an X-ray tube. This part of the technique 
requires special knowledge, and a lengthy description of the various apparatus 
used in the successful manipulation of an X-ray tube for deep-seated thera¬ 
peutic purposes. We will therefore only deal with that part of the technique 
with which the clinician of to-day should be conversant. 

The tubes used have been of the water-cooled variety, equipped with osmo 
regulators, by means of which the hardness of the tube can be regulated. 
They are maintained at a hardness of 8 to 9 Bauer with an equivalent spark 
gap of 8 to 9 in., with the passage of 2 to 3 ma. through the tube circuit. 
The rays are filtered through a 3 mm. aluminium filter, which cuts off all but 
the hardest rays emitted from the tube. Further filtration is provided by 
placing between the aluminium filter and the part to be irradiated a loofah 
sponge enclosed in chamois leather, together with four layers of satrap paper, 
all of which are enclosed within a linen bag. These measures seem adequately 
to protect the skin from any injurious effects. The tube is fixed in a suitable 
stand, the box of which can be moved up and down and fixed at any required 
angle by manipulation. A wire connects the tube-stand to the earth. 

The patient is placed on a suitable couch and the lower abdomen from the 
level of the umbilicus laid bare. Over this area eight or six square areas are 
marked out with a coloured pencil, which constitute eight or six ports of entry 
for the irradiations. Each area is irradiated separately, and is enclosed by 
two lead angles which are so placed that only the field to be irradiated is left 
exposed. Over that area is placed the linen bag containing the loofah sponge, 
chamois leather, &c., already mentioned. On the top of this is placed a sheet 
of lead rubber in which is cut a square window, and through this the rays 
pass to the exposed area of the abdomen. In the centre of this square area 
resting on the linen bag is placed a Kienbock photographic paper, a strip of 
bromide of silver paper, which when developed acts as a rough guide to the 
amount of X-rays administered. The tube is now placed in position, the tube- 
box being adjusted in such a manner that the anti-cathode of the tube is in 
line with the centre of the square of the exposed area, and at such an angle 
that the rays pass down into the pelvis. Each area is irradiated for ten 
minutes. 

This concludes the treatment given on the first day, for the remainder of 
which the patient is ordered to bed. On the following day, with the patient 
lying prone, four areas are marked out over the sacral and sacro-iliac regions, 
and each irradiated for ten minutes. The same protective measures, &e., are 
used as those described when irradiating the abdominal areas. Each “ treat¬ 
ment ” comprising the exposures on the two consecutive days lasts some three 
or four hours and comprises one attendance on two consecutive days, the 
abdominal areas being irradiated on the first day and the sacral areas on the 
second day. The patient is ordered to bed after the treatment on the first 
day, but this is not necessary in the majority of cases following the sacral 
exposures. 
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An interval of three weeks is allowed to elapse between each treatment as 
a precautionary measure against injury to the skin. The time selected for 
administering the treatment should be shortly after the termination of a period. 
If givon immediately before the onset of menstruation it is likely to increase 
the haemorrhage rather than to diminish it, especially in the early treatments. 
The requisite number of treatments will be found to be from four to six, and 
one treatment at least should be given after amenorrhaea has been induced. 
Many factors, however, have a bearing on the number of treatments required, 
and in certain cases a modification of the technique here described may be 
advantageously adopted. 

Dosage. 

We now come to the important consideration of the estimation of dosage. 

It will have been observed # in the summary of the cases no mention of 
dosage has been made, but that in its place the total time exposure of each 
case has been given. The reason for this is that none of the many methods 
devised for the estimation of dosage possess even approximate accuracy. The 
so-called dosage each area is to receive must in the present state of knowledge 
and with the existing methods used in estimating the same be left to the 
judgment of the operator. He will give to the patient that amount of X-rays 
that he knows can be given with safety, gauged by the characteristics of the 
tube and the number of milliamperes passing through it, the reading on the 
Bauer qualimeter and the length of the equivalent spark gap, controlled by 
one of the methods devised for estimating the dosage through the discoloration 
of pastilles or photographic paper after it has been developed. In other words, 
given certain working data the operator knows for what length of time he can 
submit his patient to irradiation without inflicting any damage; but to say he 
can administer such and such a dose of X-rays to each ovary is not practicable. 
Much work has been done, and is being carried out at the present time, to 
devise some means of recording the accurate dose of X-rays administered, 
but the difficulties of this problem are very great, and until we have some 
fairly accurate method of measuring the dose the patient receives it appears to 
us a wiser plan not to speak of some imaginary dose the patient is supposed to 
have received, but to express the dosage in terms of time exposure. 

Effects of X-ray Treatment. 

We now come to describe the effects of the treatment as we have seen 
them in our series of cases. 

Mode of Action .—It will be sufficient to remember that the outstanding 
effect of the rays is exerted upon the ovaries, leading to destruction of the 
follicular and interstitial elements, and eventually to complete fibrosis of the 
organ. At the same time a very marked and rapid shrinkage occurs, as a rule, 
in the fibroid tumour, up to complete disappearance in some instances. The 
tissue elements of the tumour are certainly absorbed, and we believe that this 
must be due to some process analogous to autolysis. It may be that under 
the influence of X-ray irradiation ferments are produced locally which are 
active as against the elements of the tumour, but inert as against those of the 
normal tissues. Inasmuch as the operation of double oophorectomy for 
fibroids as formerly practised seldom resulted in any marked degree of 
shrinkage of the tumour, it is reasonable to conclude that this reduction in 
size of the fibroid is largely due to the rays, not to the elimination of the 
internal ovarian secretion. 
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Effect on Menstruation. —We have succeeded in all but five cases treated 
by X-rays either in inducing complete amenorrhcea or in so reducing the 
frequency and the severity of the losses as to relieve symptoms completely. 
The dose required, as estimated by the time exposure, varied very much, the 
limits being two hours twenty-seven minutes and fifteen hours thirty-five 
minutes. The longest exposures (those over ten hours) were all given in cases 
of fibroid tumours ; on an average it may be said that cases of chronic metritis 
require a smaller dose to produce amenorrhcea than do fibroids. We cannot 
find in our cases that the age of the patient has any bearing upon the dose 
required, although we anticipated in starting our work that the younger ones 
would require the larger doses. 

The initial effect upon menstruation is often to increase the amount of the 
flow. This often occurred after the first or second treatment. On the other 
hand, the first exposure is sometimes followed at once by marked diminution 
of bleeding, shown by absence of clots, or by a prolonged inter-menstrual 
interval. The early increase in menstrual losses is probably brought about by 
a stimulation of the activity of the ovarian tissue representing the first effect 
of a small dose of the rays. As the effects of the rays are continued, stimu¬ 
lation of ovarian tissue is replaced by a reverse action which ends in complete 
destruction. In the case of fibroid tumours we have several times noted the 
occurrence of a slight, continuous, blood-stained discharge for some weeks 
after menstruation proper had ceased. This is probably associated with the 
changes in the tumour which result in shrinkage. 

There were in all ten cases in which we did not succeed in inducing com¬ 
plete amenorrhcea—five fibroids and five chronic metritis. In three of the 
ten cases the losses continued to be severe and the patients were eventually 
operated upon. The details (Nos. 8, 12, and 76) will be found in the account 
of selected cases at the end of this paper. Another patient (No. 41) refused 
to continue the treatment, which, if persisted in, would probably have been 
successful. In another case (No. 29) the treatment, although thoroughly 
tried, also failed to reduce the monthly losses except temporarily. This 
patient still refuses operation, and her case must also be classed as a failure. 
If No. 41 be eliminated there remain four cases out of seventy-six—i.e., 5£ 
per cent.—in which we failed to produce any lasting effect upon menstruation. 
All four were cases of fibroid tumour, and accordingly the percentage of 
failure in cases of fibroid tumour works out at 8*7 per cent., while in cases of 
chronic metritis there was no failure at all. 

Cases in which Menstruation was Controlled but not Suppressed .—In five 
cases a very interesting result was obtained, for, without suppressing men¬ 
struation altogether, the treatment so far controlled it that symptoms were 
entirely relieved without actually inducing the menopause. These cases are 
numbered 39, 49, 56, 65, and 70 ; the first a fibroid, the others chronic metritis* 
A typical example of this class is case No. 39, a patient, aged 45, with a 
fibroid tumour extending nearly to the umbilicus. After prolonged treatment 
she still has a moderate period about twice a year, there are no menopause 
symptoms, her general health is good, and the tumour is about two-thirds of 
its size before treatment. The most striking example of all is No. 70. This 
was a patient aged 40, classed as chronic metritis, with a history of menor¬ 
rhagia for two and half years before treatment. After five treatments she had 
four months amenorrhoea; then the periods returned, normal in amount and 
duration. She has continued to menstruate normally for four years and nine 
months—i.e., up to December, 1920—the date of the last report. 
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Such effects as these are probably to be explained by assuming that a vary¬ 
ing resistance is offered to the rays by ovarian and uterine tissues. The active 
ovarian elements may perhaps be put out of action by the rays for a more or 
less prolonged period and then recover some of their functional potency, or the 
destruction of these elements by the rays may be incomplete, sufficient folli¬ 
cular tissue escaping to induce occasional menstrual periods. Or again, 
changes may be induced in the uterus which tend to control menstrual 
haemorrhages. 

Partial suppression of menstruation is not to be regarded as a failure. It 
would perhaps be right to regard the ideal dose of X-rays as that which suffices 
to confine the monthly losses within normal limits, rather than that which 
suppresses them altogether. In the present state of uncertainty as to the 
estimation of dosage the attainment of such an ideal seems impracticable, but 
our experience leads us to believe that by careful graduation of time-exposures 
we may be able to reduce excessive monthly losses, or to induce partial 
amenorrhoea, with the same degree of certainty as we can now induce com¬ 
plete amenorrhcea. 

General Effects of X-rays. 

The immediate effects produced by the prolonged exposures we used were 
not constant. The majority of our patients suffered more or less from fatigue, 
which lasted for two days or more, and which led us to advise that after the 
X-ray exposure the patient should go to bed for the remainder of the day. 
In one or two cases rather marked prostrations occurred. In a few instances, 
on the other hand, the rays appeared to produce a stimulating effect, the patient 
feeling all the better for it. 

Local Effects. 

Skin .—The areas exposed to the rays always show immediately afterwards 
a more or less marked flush, which is later replaced by brown discoloration or 
pigmentation. No soreness nor irritation occurs in connexion with this change, 
and after treatment has ceased the pigmentation very gradually disappears. 
In three cases a mild dermatitis occurred during treatment, which was in 
consequence interrupted for a time. There was no loss of tissue and very 
little pain accompanying it; in the worst of the three treatment was suspended 
for six weeks and was then resumed without any further trouble. We have 
had no case in which skin trouble has developed subsequent to treatment. 

The Uterus in Chronic Metritis .—Our impression from bi-manual examina¬ 
tion made at varying intervals after suppression of menstruation is that a 
definite reduction in size occurs in the uterus coincident with the suppression 
of menstruation. 

Fibroid Tumours .—Definite shrinkage of the tumour followed the suppres¬ 
sion of menstruation in all of our fibroids treated except four. The shrinkage 
is fairly rapid and can be followed during the treatment. In three instances 
we have noted the practically complete disappearance of a small fibroid tumour, 
the size of a three months* gravid uterus, in less than a year. By “ practically 
complete disappearance ” it is meant that nothing remained except one or two 
small surface nodules suggestive of subperitoneal fibroids, the uterine body 
being otherwise of approximately normal size. The majority of the cases in 
which this marked shrinkage has occurred have been examples of small 
tumours not exceeding the size of a three and a hal^to four months gravid 
uterus. In three cases, however, we have seen a fibroid reaching as high as 
the umbilicus disappear entirely with the exception of one or two nodules 
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(Cases 23, 31 and 38). The maximum shrinkage appears to take place in from 
six to twelve months in tumours not exceeding the size of a three to four months 
pregnancy, and in from twelve to twenty-four months in tumours larger 
than this. 

Pelvic and Abdominal Viscera .—In addition to the effects described upon 
the uterus and the ovaries, we have been unable to detect any influence 
upon the other pelvic viscera except possibly in one case recorded fully below 
(Case 59). We have paid careful attention to the mobility of the pelvic organs 
before and after treatment, and except in this doubtful case we have never 
found after the X-ray treatment that any tenderness or loss of mobility was 
manifested, in fact, nothing whatever to suggest that any local inflammatory 
changes were induced by the X-rays. In a few cases nausea was complained 
of for one or two days after each treatment; in one case (Case 1) nausea was 
very severe and lasted for several days after each treatment, during which the 
patient could take no food. On one occasion the same patient suffered from 
severe diarrhoea after a treatment. For over two years since then she has been 
in good health and is habitually constipated. Whether these effects should be 
attributed to a direct action of the rays on small intestine or other viscera 
we are unable to say. In two or three of our cases a little looseness of the 
bowels was noticed for a few days after treatment. 

Possible Eisks of Injury by X-rays. 

This leads us to the question, Is there any risk that injury may be done by 
X-rays to the skin or to the pelvic and abdominal viscera ? With regard to 
the skin, we have had two cases only of slight dermatitis, both of which 
cleared up without ulceration ; there is no doubt that by efficient filtration and 
protection the skin can be adequately guarded. The question of the possibility 
of injury to such organs as the intestines cannot be so readily answered, as 
they are not under direct observation. Cases of X-ray ulceration of the small 
intestine have been recorded in France and Germany, and in view of the 
frequency with which coils of jejunum are found lying in the pelvis they may, 
of course, be subject to irradiation along with the other pelvic contents. 
No such case has occurred in our series, but we have had one case which was 
operated on for pelvic inflammation eight months after the cessation of 
treatment, and terminated fatally. We believe the condition was in reality 
due to an acute ascending infection which arose after the X-ray treatment was 
concluded. Definite proof is, however, wanting ; we therefore lay the facts of 
this case before the Section, as this is the only one in our series in which any 
suspicion could arise that injury had been caused by the X-ray treatment. 

Case 59.—Mamed, aged 43; children three (April 1, 1914). Symptoms: 
Menorrhagia of two years’ duration. Local conditions : Chronic metritis, uterus 
enlarged; mobility of uterus impaired ; no evidence of tubal inflammation. 

Treatment: Total exposure 5 hr. 20 min. in five treatments, April to July, 1914. 

Effects on menstruation: Complete amenorrhea from June, 1914. General effects : 
General health improved, but symptoms of intestinal irritation commenced with 
diarrhcea and some abdominal pain. (September, 1914.) These symptoms continued 
and the patient was admitted to Chelsea Hospital for Women in March, 1915, eight 
months after the last X-ray treatment, not having been seen by me (F. L. P.) since the 
previous September. She was then found {per vagivarn ) to have a tender mass filling 
Douglas’s pouch and extending into both sides of the pelvis> especially the left. The 
motions w ere fluid, containing small amounts of faecal matter, but no mucus or blood, 
attacks of constipation and diarrhoea alternating. 
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March 28, 1915 : Laparotomy performed. An inflammatory swelling was found 
tilling up the pelvis, shut off from general abdominal cavity by adhesion of bowel and 
omentum, which were separated. Uterus adherent to rectum ; both tubes inflamed, 
the left containing about a teaspoonful of pus. On separating uterus from rectum pus 
escaped which was loculated between the two organs. An opening was at this stage 
discovered in the rectal wall : whether it was caused by separating adhesions or 
whether it was an old opening communicating with an abscess cavity could not be 
decided. There was a great deal of perirectal inflammation. The left tube was 
removed. The hole in the bowel was closed with great difficulty and the uterus lightly 
sewn over it. A gauze drain was inserted and the abdomen closed. Uy an incision in 
the left inguinal region a portion of the descending colon was brought out of the 
abdominal cavity and a roll of gauze pushed through the mesentery to secure it in 
position, and a few stitches fixed the bowel to the inguinal incision. The colotorny 
was performed four days later. At this time a fa*eal fistula had formed in the sub- 
umbilical incision. The patient was at first very ill ; forty-eight hours after operation 
she was much improved, but her condition soon gave rise to considerable anxiety, 
chiefly because of the quantity of pus discharged from both wounds. 

May 5, 1915 : Patient passed a large quantity of pus per rectum. From this date to 
August 5, 1915, condition improved, though the state of the abdominal wounds was 
never satisfactory. At the latter date severe diarrluea set in from which she recovered, 
and her general condition began to improve again, her temperature falling, and her 
general aspect was much brighter. On August 18, 1915, patient was seized with 
sudden abdominal pain, a large quantity of pus exuded from the colotorny wound, and 
she died with all the signs of general peritonitis. 

This case has been reported fully on account of its importance. The 
question arises, Was the pelvic , condition due to X-ray treatment ? 
Unfortunately, no post-mortem examination was made and the presence of 
ulceration of the bowel cannot therefore be excluded. The first symptoms, 
sharp pain and flatulence after eating, which also caused the bowels to act 
slightly, commenced six weeks after the last treatment; the bowels were 
moved in these attacks some ten to twelve times and the condition was always 
relieved by a small dose of castor* oil. This condition, gradually getting worse, 
continued till her admission to hospital, but the patient was not seen after 
January, 1915, till her admission in March, 1915. 

The fact that both tubes were inflamed points to the possibility of a 
recently acquired ascending infection, or it may be that a pre-existing but 
undetected tubal inflammation was activated by the X-ray treatment. The 
early symptoms, which commenced six weeks after the last X-ray treatment, 
pointed, however, to intestinal irritation, and this is the only point in the case 
which cannot satisfactorily be explained. 

The X-kay Menopause. 

We have taken the symptom of “ flushings ” as the best available guide to 
the severity of the menopausal effects, and inquiry has been made upon this 
head in every case. The result is that in a little less than 50 per cent, of our 
cases “ flushings ** have been reported as “ slight ” or “ absent,*’ or the inquiry 
has not been answered ; in one-eighth they were reported as moderate, and in 
three-eighths as “ severe.” In many of the latter class the flushings were 
frequent both day and night, and persisted in some for two years and upwards 
after the treatment had ceased. We formed the impression that in some of 
our cases, a small proportion of the whole, this symptom was more severe and 
prolonged than we have ever seen it in the natural climacteric. 

In all other respects there is nothing that calls for comment in the 
menopause, except that nervous symptoms of a functional character appeared 
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to be less frequent than under natural conditions. Many of our patients have 
inquired of us whether as a result of the treatment they would grow fat or 
lose their feminine qualities of body and mind. Special inquiry has been made 
of all our patients with regard to the former, with the result that though the 
majority have gained a certain amount of weight there has been no tendency 
to corpulence of an unsightly character. With regard to the latter, we have 
made inquiry when opportunity offered and have not found a* single instance 
in which signs of masculinity appeared or in which there was any loss of 
sexual feeling; in one case there was a distinct increase of sexual feeling 
during the treatment, in all others the inquiry was negative. 

Relative Advantages of X-ray Treatment and Operation. 

As X-ray treatment is only suitable for carefully selected cases, we do not 
think that it will ever supplant hysterectomy as the chief method of dealing 
with cases of uncontrollable uterine hemorrhage. Generally speaking, all 
cases of chronic metritis or fibroid ttimours which are complicated by inflam¬ 
matory disease of the adnexa, all cases of large or degenerating fibroid tumours, 
and all cases of fibroid polypus must be dealt with by operation. The same 
must be said of all cases in which malignant disease cannot be satisfactorily 
excluded. At present it must also be said that only women of 38 years 
and upwards are suitable for X-ray treatment. 

These contra-indications being granted, there still remains a considerable 
number of cases of uncomplicated chronic metritis and of small fibroid tumours 
which can be satisfactorily dealt with by X-rays. It is, in our opinion, pro¬ 
bable that further experience of the treatment, and perhaps improved 
technique, will enlarge the scope of the method beyond the limits which 
we have defined for it. It follows that we have an alternative to hysterectomy 
in this group of cases, and it is as an alternative procedure only that we have 
come to regard it. 

To many women an operation is an ordeal which is greatly dreaded, while 
others submit to it with very little reluctance. Most of the cases which we 
have treated have in fact been so treated on account of the great dread of an 
operation which these women have manifested. In certain others, special 
conditions which increase operative risks, such as Graves’ disease or valvular 
disease of the heart, have been present. As a rule, in cases suitable for X-ray 
treatment, we may allow the patient to decide whether she will be operated 
upon or whether she will be treated, unless some complication exists which 
will increase operative risks. Except when organic disease exists elsewhere 
which renders an operation more than ordinarily risky, if the patient prefers 
an operation she need not be dissuaded from submitting to it. 

As compared with hysterectomy X-ray treatment has the advantages that 
the ordinary life and work of the patient need not be interrupted for more 
than two days at a time, and that the prolonged partial invalidism, which 
often lasts for several months after an abdominal operation, is completely 
avoided. These are considerations to which we are bound to give weight, and 
which will in many cases influence the choice of method. The disadvantages 
of X-ray treatment are the uncertainty as to the length of time required to 
produce the result aimed at, and the very slight risk there may be that the 
treatment will be unsuccessful, and that operation may eventually be required. 
The latter is a minimal risk, and will no doubt be eliminated entirely as ex¬ 
perience grows. 
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Conclusions. 

(1) In our opinion X-ray treatment should be regarded as the method 
of choice in women over 38 for all uncomplicated cases of severe haemor¬ 
rhage due to chronic metritis, or other conditions in which no neoplasm is 
present. In our experience these cases yield more readily to the treatment 
than do fibroid Rumours. The presence of inflammatory disease of the tubes 
and ovaries is a contra-indication. 

(2) Fibroids of the size not exceeding the height of the umbilicus may be 
treated with X-rays if the patient is over 38 years old, if the haemorrhage is 
of the regular monthly type, and if there is no evidence pf inflammatory 
disease of the tubes and ovaries, or of advanced degenerative changes in the 
tumour. If intercurrent conditions which tend to increase operative risks are 
present X-ray treatment should be regarded as the method of choice, in other 
cases the choice may usually be left to the patient. 

(3) No case should be submitted to X-ray treatment without a careful 
gynaecological examination being previously made, to exclude malignant disease, 
inflammatory complications, and degenerative changes in fibroids. 

(4) The risks of failure with X-ray treatment in suitably selected cases are 
so small as to be negligible; the X-ray menopause may be attended by more 
severe flushings than in the normal menopause, but in other respects there is 
no difference between them ; there is no tendency to corpulency or to psycho¬ 
logical changes. 

Selection from Epitome of Cases. 

The following cases, to which reference was made in the foregoing text, 
have been selected from an epitomized account of seventy-six cases:— 

Case 1.—Mamed, aged 48 ; children, 0 ; miscarriage, 0; March, 1918. Symptoms: 
Severe menorrhagia and dysmenorrhoea. Bad general health ; frequent attacks of 
faintness; these were attributed by Sir Janies Mackenzie to anaemia resulting from 
excessive menstrual losses. Local condition : Uterine fibroid size of two-and-a-half 
months pregnancy. 

Treatment: Total exposure, 7 hr. 12 min. in four treatments, from March to 
June, 1918. 

General effects : Patient suffered severely from nausea for several days after each 
treatment, and on one occasion there was severe diarrhoea. Period April 14 to 25, 
much less in amount and less painful. Flushings began in May. 

Last report, November, 1920; Complete amenorrhcea since April, 1918. Occasional 
slight brownish discharge for a day or two. Flushings were severe and still continue. 
Writes that she is “ a new woman since the treatment.*’ 

Case 8.—Married; aged 52; children, 1; miscarriage, 1 ; July 9, 1916. Symptoms: 
Menorrhagia: very severe floodings following first confinement twenty-eight years ago ; 
severe dysmenorrhoea. Diagnosis : Chronic metritis. Uterus nearly twice its normal 
size. 

Treatment: total exposure, 3 hr. 15 min. in four treatments. July to October, 1918. 

Effect on menstruation : Amenorrhcea for six weeks after first treatment. After this 
menses every two to three weeks, with very severe floodings, for which patient had to 
be plugged. 

Hysterectomy was advised and performed November 6, 1918. At the operation no 
adhesions were found ; uterus was twice its normal size, the condition present being one 
of chronic metritis with great thickening of endometrium. Patient has continued well 
to the present date—January, 1921. 

Case 12.—Married ; aged 37; children, 1; August 21, 1916. Symptoms: Menorrhagia : 
very severe backache. Patient suffers from gastric ulcer. Diagnosis: Fibromyoma, 
extending up to 2 in. below the umbilicus. 
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Treatment : Total exposures, 3 hrs. 29 min. Last treatment December 2, 1915. 
The treatment carried out by irradiating three to four areas every three weeks instead of 
ten to twelve as was usually done, which probably explains the failure to produce 
jiermanent anienorrhoea. The patient refused to have further X-ray treatment and 
requested that the uterus should be removed. 

Effect on menstruation : Amenorrhcea, December, 1915, to June 24, 1916, when a 
normal period occurred. Then missed for three months, when period came on and 
recurred every fourteen or twenty-one days, with occasional floodings, to time of 
Deration-—March, 1917. Severe backache unrelieved by the treatment. Local effect: 
Tumour gradually diminshed in size till August 3, 1916, when a subperitoneal fibroid 
the si/e of a hen’s egg extending out from the right side of the uterus was all that 
could be found. General effects : General health improved. Flushings fairly severe 
-dill—January 8, 1921. 

Operation (April, 1917) : Supravaginal hysterectomy was performed; the uterus 
contained a fibroid, the size of which is not mentioned in the notes. There were dense 
adhesions between the uterus and the rectum, and some adhesions of small bowel to the 
uterus also. The left ovary was cystic. The right small and fibrotic. The left tube 
and ovary were removed with the uterus. Patient reports herself very well at the 
present time (January, 1921). No intestinal symptoms reported either before or since 
operation. The backache, however, remains severe. We consider that failure in this 
case was due to insufficient treatment. 

Ca*r 23.—Married; aged 50 ; children, 4 ; miscarriage, 1 ; June, 1914. Symptoms : 
Severe menorrhagia for five years, 10/25. Suffered lfiuch from 44 heart trouble,” and 
thi> was attributed by Sir James Mackenzie to the profuse monthly losses. Local 
conditions : Irregular fibroid tumour size of about four months gravid uterus. 

Treatment: Total exposure 6 hr. 54 min. in four treatments. 

General effects : Complete amenorrhcea after third treatment; first two treatments 
produced no diminution of bleeding. Severe flushings which lasted for about two years. 
Local effects : Complete disappearance of the fibroid was noted on March 17, 1915, the 
uterus being approximately normal in size and outline. 

Last report, January, 1921: No return of periods. General health excellent, and 
»he leads a very active life. The uterus is now about the size of the normal nulliparous 
organ, and no trace of fibroid tumour can be found. 

Ca*r 29.—Married; aged 42; children, 5 ; January 8, 1917. Symptoms: Severe 
menorrhagia, 10/24, bleeding being at times alarming in severity. Local conditions: 
Lirge nodular multiple fibroid tumour extending nearly to umbilicus in mid-line. Patient 
corpulent. 

Treatment: Total exposure, 21 hr. 30 min. in eleven treatments over a period of 
fourteen months. 

General effects : The treatment completely failed to arrest bleeding ; an interval of 
five months occurred at one time during treatment, but this was succeeded by irregular 
hemorrhage which was still continuing, though in less quantity, in December, 1920. 
The patient persistently refused operation. 

Ca*r 31.—Married; aged 46; children, 2; October 2, 1917. Symptoms: Severe 
menorrhagia, 7-10/21. Local conditions: Smooth hard fibroid extending to lower 
Ijorder of umbilicus and with little mobility. 

Treatment: Total exposure 8hr. 7min. in six treatments, October, 1917, to April, 1918. 

General effects: No serious loss after second treatment; nearly constant slight 
-how of blood from March to June, 1918 ; no loss at all after then ; flushings moderate. 
Local effects (June 12, 1918) : No tumour palpable on abdominal examination. On 
vaginal examination uterus found anteverted, bulky, freely mobile, with an ill-defined 
-imill outgrowth on left. Slight X-ray dermatitis. 

Last report (November, 1920): No return of periods since June, 1918. Slight 
riiwhings still occur occasionally. General health better than for years and very active. 

Cw 38.—Married ; aged 45 ; children, 1 ; October 17, 1914. Symptoms: Moderate 
mid irregular menorrhagia. Local conditions : Hard nodular fibroid tumour extending 
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to level of upper border of umbilicus. She bad refused to undergo hysterectomy before 
consulting us. 

Treatment: Total exposure 12 hr. 36 min. in eight treatments from October, 1914,to 
June, 1915. 

General effects : Very little until after fourth treatment, then three months’ aiuenor- 
rhoea followed by a severe period in April, 1915. Another period in May, then complete 
amenorrhoea. No flushings during treatments. Local effects January 17, 1916 : Upper 
border of tumour is felt at level of pubes ; on bimanual manipulation tumour reduced to 
less than half its size when first seen. May 19, 1919, uterus found retroverted ; approxi¬ 
mately normal size, with several small subperitoneal nodules on surface. 

Last report, November, 1920: Flushings have occurred slightly during last six 
months (age 51). General health very good. Leads an active life. Has lost a little 
weight. 

Case 39.—Married; aged 45 ; children, 0 ; miscarriage, 0; May, 1916. Symptoms: 
Fairly severe menorrhagia. Local conditions : Hard nodular fibroid tumour extending 
nearly to umbilicus. 

Treatment: Total exposure 15 hr. 50 min., in eight treatments over two years, 
June, 1916, to May, 1918. 

General effects : After three treatments a two months’ interval occurred, followed 
by a show for two to three days, and then complete amenorrhoea for six months. Since 
September, 1917, one or two moderate periods each year. Flushings slight. Local 
effects : In April, 1918, the fibroid had diminished to two-thirds of its original size : no 
further shrinkage occurred. 

Last report, November, 1920 : Good general health and leads an active life. One or 
two moderate “ periods ” still occur every year. 

Case 41.—Single ; aged 38 ; July 25, 1914. Symptoms : Menorrhagia. Diagnosis : 
Fibroid size of tvvo months gravid uterus. 

Treatment: Total exposure, 1 hr. 57 min. in two treatments. Last treatment 
September 19, 1914. 

Effect on menstruation: Menorrhagia continues and there is also slight daily loss, 
September 19, 1914. Ceased to attend ; Treatment incomplete. 

Report, 1920 : No reply. 

Case 49.—Married; aged 38; children, 1. Symptoms: Menorrhagia, headaches, 
debility. Diagnosis : Chronic metritis. 

Treatment: Total exposure 2 hr. 10 min. in two treatments. Last treatment 
June 24, 1918. 

Effect: After two treatments period diminished to normal. General health im¬ 
proved. Decided to give no more treatment. 

Note taken April 1, 1920: Amenorrhoea, July, 1918, to January, 1919. January, 
1919, to July, 1919, periods every fourteen to twenty-one days, duration ten days. 
Amenorrhoea July, 1919, to January, 1920. January, 1920, period lasting fourteen days. 
Amenorrhopa since to April 1, 1920. Patient refused further treatment. 

Case 56.—Married ; aged 47 ; children, 0 ; May 4,1917. Symptoms : Menorrhagia: 
very marked neurasthenic symptoms. Diagnosis : Chronic metritis. 

Treatment: Total exposures 3 hr. 40 min. in three treatments from May to August, 
1917. 

Effect on menstruation : Amenorrhoea from September, 1917, to September, 1919. 
when she had hiemorrhage for two to three weeks. Advised further treatment but this 
was refused. Amenorrhoea from September, 1919, to June, 1920, when severe haemor¬ 
rhage occurred, lasting two days. Again severe haemorrhage September, 1920. Patient 
had been taking thyroid extract. Advised further treatment or curettage, but this was 
refused. General effects : Flushings moderately severe. 

Last report: September 25, 1920. 

Case 65.—Married ; aged 43 ; children, 2 ; October 16, 1918. Symptoms : Very 
severe menorrhagia necessitating three to four days in bed. Local conditions: Bulky 
uterus but no fibroids, probably chronic metritis. 
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Treatment: Total exposure 8 hr. 40 min. in five treatments from October, 1918. to 
February, 1919. 

General effects : After the first and second treatments considerable improvement, 
an interval of seven weeks having occurred. After third treatment a very bad haemor¬ 
rhage occurred which lasted altogether for a month. Slight flushings. 

Last report, January, 1921 : Menstruation still occurs at irregular intervals, but loss 
is moderate since treatment. Flushings only slight. 

Cose 70.—Married ; aged 40 ; children, 2 ; miscarriage, 0 ; August 6, 1915. Sym¬ 
ptoms : Menorrhagia two and half years. Severe leucorrhoea. Diagnosis: Retroversion 
of uterus. Chronic metritis. 

Treatment: Total exposure 4 hr. 40 min. in five treatments, August to December, 

1915. 

Effects on menstruation: Ainenofrh<ea from November, 1915, to March, 1916. 
Regular normal menstruation ever since. 

Report, 1920 : Periods have been regular, four to five days, loss slight since March, 

1916. General health much improved. Gained weight. 

Case 75.—Married; aged 43; children, 3 ; August, 1919. Symptoms: Prolonged 
and very severe hemorrhages lasting from two to four weeks, with irregular intervals. 
Profound anemia and debility. Local conditions : Bulky uterus, no fibroid. Chronic 
metritis. Patient was advised to undergo hysterectomy, but she and her husband (a 
doctor) both declined. 

Treatment: One treatment lasting 1 hr. 50 min. was given, and this was followed 
by a flooding so severe that consent was given to operation. The uterus was success¬ 
fully removed, and the diagnosis of chronic metritis confirmed. 

January, 1921, the patient is now in very good health. 

Case 76.—Single ; aged 46; February 14, 1914. Symptoms : Menorrhagia for 
three years, pain for a week before periods. Local conditions : Hard fibroid extending 
to upper border of umbilicus. 

Treatment: Total exposure, 9 h. 56 min. in six treatments. 

Effects: Relief of pain. Amenorrhoea from May to November, 1914. Severe 
flushings. Severe losses in February, March and April, 1915. Local effects: No change 
in fibroid. Hysterectomy. April 30, 1915. No adhesions. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. N. S. FlNZl said that the principle of the treatment was that the same dose of 
X-rays had a different effect on the ovaries and the fibroid tumour from that which it 
had on the surrounding structures. Consequently by a suitable technique they were 
enabled to bring about the menopause without damage to tissues other than the ovaries 
and the fibroid. That there was a direct effect on the fibroid itself was proved by the 
cases treated after the menopause in which involution of the tumour had occurred. In 
order to get a sufficient dose of X-rays to the ovaries and uterus, certain special pre¬ 
cautions must be used. The structures to be treated were situated at a distance of 3 or 
4 in. or more from the surface. Now they were limited in the amount of radiation they 
could give by the amount the skin would tolerate. When this dose had been given to 
the skin the dee]) parts would have received less (1) because the rays from the tube fell 
off inversely as the square of the distance and (2) because the intervening tissues absorbed 
a pro]K>rtion of the rays. The effects of (1) were diminished by placing the tube at a 
greater distance from the skin and the effects of (2) were diminished by filtering the rays 
through metal, preferably aluminium. There were two main schools of technique. The 
school adopting the Freiburg method relied on many small ports of. entry, the rays 
crossing irjstde the patient and the tube being near to the patient’s skin. The advocates 
of the other method utilized only three or four ports of entry, placed the tube at a 
distance from the skin, but the radiation from the different areas still crossed in the 
patient’s body. The former method took considerably longer time than the latter and 
as far as he could sec presented no advantages. He had recently heard from people 
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in Germany that the Freiburg school had now abandoned their technique in favour of a 
simpler one with fewer ports of entry. Working with intensive modern methods the 
total exposure time by the second method could be brought down to fifteen minutes or 
less per series of treatments while the Freiburg method took two to four hours. He 
differed from the authors with regard to the time of the application relative to the period. 
He preferred to make the application in the week preceding the period when the parts 
were engorged with blood and at their maximum of sensitiveness to the radiations. In 
order to prevent radiation sickness, which occurred in a large proportion of cases if the 
application were given on one day. he spread this out over a week and so in the majority 
of cases completely avoided this trouble. The next series of treatments commenced 
four weeks after the beginning of the first series and so on. it was necessary to give at 
least three series, sometimes four and occasionally even five or six, especially with big 
fibroids: usually three were enough. The question of radium treatment had to be con¬ 
sidered in relation to X-rays. Its advantages were (I) that usually one application was 
sufficient, though occasionally two might be necessary; (2) that it acted much more 
quickly than X-rays and that the number of cases in which the subsequent period was 
excessive, was very small ; (3) that its action was more local and that the tissues 

around the uterus received but little irradiation. The disadvantage of radium treatment 
w as that an anesthetic was almost always necessary for the introduction of the radium 
which must be into the uterine cavity, though the radium had been introduced after 
dilatation of the cervix with tents. In the case of large fibroids he preferred X-rays, 
in the case of small fibroids or metritis either might be used and in cases of great 
amemia radium should be used. Recently he had had to use radium in a case of mental 
disturbance apparently due to menorrhagia with great antenna. 

Disadvantages of X-Ray Treatment .—Radiation sickness could be prevented as he 
had indicated. The effects on the skin were the production of pigmentation and epilation, 
which persisted for some time and might be followed by telangiectases. This however 
wa> not usual with the doses required in this condition. Cases had been described of 
late X-ray effects, due as he had pointed out elsewhere to an infection in tissues that 
had been damaged by X-rays. He did not find that he had carried the treatment far 
enough in these conditions to render the skin liable to this complication, though in the 
treatment of malignant disease it was a possibility that must be faced. With the four 
or five senes of treatments the skin did not usually show’ a permanent alteration, still 
less with three series. He was told by gynaecologists that they found very dense 
adhesions around the uterus and ovaries when subsequently they had to operate on these 
cases so that where a subsequent operation was likely to be required the treatment 
would appear to be contra-indicated. 

Contra-indication *.—The somewhat arbitrary age limit of 38 was usually fixed as 
the youngest at which a patient should have X-ray treatment and Dr. Williamson would 
no doubt tell them of cases he had seen treated younger than this with certain bad 
results. Dr. Finzi’s own cases had always been over this age. Any form of degenera¬ 
tion of the fibroids and any inflammatory charge in or around the uterus or ovaries were 
contra-indications and he suggested that in some of the cases, such as in the case men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Eden in which pelvic inflammation had subsequently occurred, there was 
dormant trouble in the tubes wdiich had been stirred up by the X-ray treatment. 
Malignant disease must be carefully excluded, for although this might possibly be curable 
by X-rays, much larger doses and longer applications would be needed than for fibroids. 
Pregnancy w r as of course a contra-indication. In extreme amemia—though X-rays 
should be avoided, in view of the possibility of the subsequent period being even more 
excessive, this did not apply to radium. Even after transfusion these cases were 
not usually very suitable for operation, but the radium treatment afforded an easy 
method of relieving them. He did not believe that the size of the tumour was any 
contra-indication to X-ray treatment. He had treated tumours which reached up to the 
ensiform cartilage with complete success and w r ith a suitable X-ray technique he could 
not see any objection to treating these with X-rays. The tumour continued to diminish 
long after the cessation of the treatment. Whether to employ X-rays or surgery in a 
case suitable for either was a different matter. At any rate X-rays had the advantage 
that the patient was able to continue her work and was not exposed to the strain of a 
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big operation with its subsequent prolonged convalescence, which might occasionally 
last six months or more before the patient was quite fit again. The mortality of modern 
hysterectomy was very small but even then was greater than the mortality from X-ray 
treatment. In many of these cases the patient should be given her choice of the 
treatment after putting the matter fairly before her. In any case a thorough examina¬ 
tion by a skilled gynecologist was essential. 

He had treated about 100 cases extending over nine years and so far had had one 
complete failure and there was another case in which a certain amount of loss had 
recommenced after six months though it was not excessive; this case w r as still under 
observation. He had however only treated the most favourable cases and almost all 
the patients were over 40. 

Dr. Blacker was very interested to find that Dr. Eden was using X-rays so 
extensively for fibroid tumours, a method of treatment which he himself had aban¬ 
doned in 1916 in favour of the use of radimn. The number of cases of fibroid tumours 
suitable for either of these modes of treatment was very small. No complicated fibroid 
should be so treated, no very large fibroid, no submucous tumour, no degenerating 
tumours, and no tumours associated with any signs of pelvic peritonitis, or giving rise 
to pressure symptoms. When all these w’ere eliminated, the number left suitable for 
treatment by radium was very limited. In cases of excessive hemorrhage at the 
menopause, radium however was practically a specific. He had treated now’ over forty 
eases : the majority of these w ere cases of so-called chronic metritis or fibrosis of the 
uterus w ith marked menorrhagia, while some ten or twelve were small fibroid tumours. 
Radium could be introduced into the cavity of the uterus, and its use in this way 
could be combined with an application made through the abdominal w f alls. It seemed 
to him to have many advantages ; it acted chiefly on the uterus, producing an oblitera¬ 
tive endarteritis of the vessels, and exerted much less effect upon the ovaries than 
X-rays; the treatment lasted a shorter time, only some two hours, it required no special 
or complicated apparatus, the risk of skin burns was eliminated unless an external 
application was made, and the intra-uterine introduction of the tube necessitated dila¬ 
tation of the cervix, and supplied an opportunity for the performance of an exploratory 
curettage which he considered absolutely essential to exclude the possibility of malig¬ 
nant disease being present with certainty in every case in which either X-rays or radium 
were used. It was for this latter reason especially that he preferred radium to X-rays. 
The technique was very simple ; under anaesthesia the cervical canal w r as dilated to the 
si/e of a No. 12 Hegar's dilator, an exploratory curettage was carried out. and the 
radium or radium emanation in a lead tube 2 mm. thick, protected with 3 mm. of 
rubber, w as introduced into the uterine cavity, the cervix being plugged with ribbon 
gauze and the tube left in situ for the necessary length of time, usually twenty-four 
hours. This represented a dose, when 100 mgr. of radium was used, of some 2,400 mgr. 
hours. A larger dose than this was seldom necessary, and smaller doses should be used 
in young women. He had employed radium for intractable menorrhagia in three 
women, 29, 31, and 34 years of age respectively, and in one of these cases he had given 
a second dose. In one of his patients with a fibroid tumour, the uterus sound passing 
5J- in. after a period of amenorrhoea lasting nine months, the haemorrhage had returned, 
and he had recently given another dose of 4,800 mgr. hours; this was the largest dose 
he had so far employed. His experience was that in a number of the cases in which 
radium was employed the next period was excessive, and this was often follow ed by 
permanent amenorrh<pa, or a second slighter period sometimes intervened. After the use 
of large doses a blood-stained, sometimes somew'hat offensive discharge persisted for some 
weeks and even for several months. He thought the menopause was usually not severe, 
no doubt owing to the action of the radium being mainly on the uterus and not on the 
ovaries. The recorded cases show’ed that in cases of fibroid tumours shrinkage of the 
growth constantly followed the occurrence of amenorrhoea. The results were more 
certain in the cases of haemorrhage at the menopause than in those of fibroid tumours, 
but in 184 cases of fibromyomata of the uterus recorded by Howard Kelly, 1 171 were 
cured by the use of radium. In his ow’n cases he had had three recurrences : one in 
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a patient, aged 52, already alluded to, and two in young women in whom it was not 
attempted to set up the menopause but only to check excessive haemorrhage. In one 
of these patients the periods were now not excessive but normal, in the other they 
recurred excessively, and another dose had been given. If a second dose were given it 
was best to give it within some three months of the first. Out of 600 cases recorded by 
Stacey 1 treated by radium at the Mayo clinic, sixty-nine of whom were under 35 years of 
age, pregnancy had followed in nine cases. Of these women three had full time healthy 
children, one had a full time dead child, two had premature dead children, one had had 
two miscarriages, and two were probably pregnant at the time the paper was written. It 
had been suggested that pregnancy following the use of X-rays or radium might result in 
the birth of a monster, but so far as he knew there was no evidence to support that view. 
Further investigations were needed to determine the proper place of radium in the 
treatment of fibroid tumours of the uterus, and as a means of controlling severe 
menorrhagia, especially in young women, and the end results of these cases had yet 
to be recorded. He had recently had a case of fibroid tumour treated by X-rays, with 
a cure of the symptoms and shrinkage of the tumour, in which nine years afterwards 
the patient had developed an ulcer in the abdominal w r all, the result of an X-ray burn, 
which refused to heal and necessitated excision. The important question as to whether 
patients treated by radium or X-rays were more prone to develop malignant disease in 
later life had yet to be settled. At present, however, he would continue to use radium 
for a limited number of fibroid tumours, and thought it better in every way than the 
employment of X-rays for this purpose. 

Dr. L. MARTINDALE said that since January, 1914, she had had 136 cases under her 
care: out of these she had performed hysterectomy in fifty-six cases ; myomectomy in 
five cases ; she had used X-ray therapy in forty-three cases. In five cases hysterectomy 
had been performed after X-ray treatment. In 41 per cent, of cases therefore of 
uterine fibroids she had definitely chosen radiotherapy, although when she had come to 
analyse those cases in which she had performed hysterectomy, she found that no fewer 
than nine out of the fifty-six would have been just as satisfactorily treated by X-rays, 
making therefore the probable percentage in which radiotherapy could have been 
satisfactorily employed as 50 per cent. The technique she had adopted was the one 
she studied in 1912 and 1913 in the Gynaecological Clinic of Freiburg University under 
Kronig and Gauss, with slight modifications due chiefly to the use of a Coolidge tube 
since 1919. She would omit the details of the technique as she had already published 
these as well as a careful analysis of the cases treated, but briefly speaking she used 
much cross fire through eighteen to twenty-two ports of entry, carefully marked out on 
the patient’s abdomen and sacrum. The tube was tilted so that the central ray through 
each square area reached the ovaries. She gave one series of two treatments on two 
consecutive days, once in three weeks. She worked with a very hard tube, at least 
9 in. spark gap, and with 4 to 5 ma., and used a filter of 3 mm. aluminium. The pro¬ 
tection of the patient was extremely thorough, and the dosage was measured by 
Kienbock’s strips which her nurse carefully developed at a specified temperature in a 
standard developer for a specified time. She had therefore accurate and permanent 
records of the dosage employed for each patient. She had never seen any bad effects, 
never of course a burn, and only twice any pigmentation. In five cases there was 
some “ Rbntgen-jauimer.” 

With regard to choice of treatment, the ideal cases for X-ray treatment she had 
found to be those in which the patient’s age was between 40 and 50, the tumour not 
bigger than a six months’ pregnancy and the fibroid interstitial, the chief symptom being 
menorrhagia. In such cases one could predict that from four to six treatments w'ould 
effect a cure, that was to say, a lasting amenorrhcea, an improvement in the general 
condition of the patient, and a shrinkage of the tumour to at least half its original 
size, and with this a climacteric free from all uncomfortable symptoms. 

Again, cases complicated by grave heart or lung disease, exophthalmic goitre, 
asthma, or any other serious disease, did well with X-rav therapy, and indeed in such 
cases she had X-rayed successfully even when the tumour reached far above the 
umbilicus. She had however definitely chosen operative treatment. 

1 Amcr. 'lourn. llorntgenoloyy . 1920, vii, p. 379. 
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(1) In cases of submucous, subperitoneal and pedunculated fibroids. 

(2) In all cases in which metrorrhagia had led her to suspect carcinoma of the body. 

(In some cases she had done a diagnostic curetting before deciding on which treatment 

to adopt.) 

In all cases of doubtful diagnosis she had more than once mistaken a dermoid cyst 
of ovary with some old adhesions—for a fibroid, and in one case she remembered curing 
the menorrhagia only to find three years after, that what she had taken for a soft 
fibroid was in reality an ovarian tumour which of course had accounted for the fact that 
there had been no shrinkage of the tumour! 

In analysing her X-ray cases she found as regarded 

(1) Age Incidence , that her youngest patient was 85, and the eldest 58, the 
average age being 47. 

(2) Occupation. —Twenty-six were married, eighteen having had children ; 
seventeen were unmarried ; eleven were head mistresses or matrons, one an author, one 
a Government official, and five were in business and so on. 

(8) Number of X-ray Treatments. —The average number given was seven; the 
average number before amenorrhoea had been produced was four. In four of her cases a 
fresh series had had to be given after an interval of some months ; in one case, after ten 
months’ ainenorrhcea there had been a monthly period ; in another after seven months. 
In another there had been slight metrorrhagia. In fact both she and another 
gynecologist had tried to persuade the patient to have hysterectomy. She had refused 
but had allowed her to do a diagnostic curetting which proved negative. She had 
given her some more X-ray treatment, and it was now three years since the patient 
had had any metrorrhagia or other symptom. She was in fact perfectly well. 

(4) Hysterectomy after X-ray Treatment. —In five cases, a hysterectomy had been 
performed after X-ray treatment, one by another surgeon : therefore she had taken the 
opportunity of having sections cut of the uterus and ovaries. 

(а) In one case, after nine treatments (2216 X), there had been symptoms of 
abdominal pain. So in an interval she had performed appendicectomy and hysterec¬ 
tomy. The pathologist’s report was : 44 Sections show a very cellular fibroid; there is 
no sign of inflammatory change and degenerative changes are also absent.” 

(б) In another case, after seven treatments (2890 X), the report was: “ The large 
fibroid had been cut, and shows the usual muscle bundles in a fibrous stroma. There 
is no obvious increase in the amount of fibrous tissue, or other degenerative change. 
The ovary also shows all the usual structures including a recent corpus luteum, so that 
in this case the X-rays have not apparently destroyed the ovarian function. No 
evidence of any malignant growth.” 

(c) In another case, X-rays had cured the menorrhagia, the patient having had four 
treatments (1250 X). She had remained very well for a year, and then there was 
gastro-intestinal trouble, for which she was under a London physician. In November. 
1917, when Dr. Martindale saw her, she was emaciated, having lost ll st. in weight. 
She had some mucous colitis. On examination Dr. Martindale found she had ascites 
jmd symptoms of chronic intestinal obstruction. The uterus was very hard and 
immovable. A London surgeon saw the patient with her and decided to operate. A 
total hysterectomy was performed; the fibroid had undergone calcification in some 
areas. The intestines were covered by small white spots. The patient died ten days 
after. The post-mortem showed 4< dense matting of all intestines and masses of 
malignant growth, of omentum, stomach and mesentery ; there were numerous hard 
lumps like sago grains. Sections showed a malignant growth, probably endotheli- 
omatous in origin and apparently primary in omentum.” A similar case had occurred 
in her practice last year, although no drugs had been used. 

(d) In another case the patient had complained of metrorrhagia. She therefore did 
a diagnostic curetting, and as there was no malignancy, and as she could not prevail 
upon the patient to let her do a hysterectomy, she therefore gave her seven treatments 
(2045 X). Ainenorrhcea began after the fifth treatment, but as the pressure symptoms 
continued (incontinence of urine being the most troublesome) she at last prevailed upon 
the patient to let her do a subtotal hysterectomy. This she did on June 14, 1917, 
removing the left tube and ovary as well. The fibroid uterus weighed 5^ lb. and the 
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larger of tlie two subperitoneal tumours showed degeneration. The sections showed 
simple fibroid growth, no malignancy. She was now in excellent health. 

(5) Remit # of X-ray Treatment. —With regard to results of X-ray treatment, she 
had found that in all the other cases of her series, the patients had done extremely well. 
They all told her they were improving in health as the weeks went by. Probably this 
was primarily due to the cure of the anaemia, but some other factor must have been at 
work as well. She had recently written to or seen all her cases except two, and they 
were all telling her how well and energetic they felt, so much so that on the whole she 
was of opinion that a woman who had undergone X-ray treatment aged less quickly 
than a woman who had undergone a hysterectomy. If so, suitable patients should be 
given the opportunity of choosing to undergo X-ray treatment rather than hysterectomy, 
and therefore, if possible, X-ray rooms should be attached to every gynaecological 
clinic. 

Dr. Herbert Williamson said that he believed in the value of X-rays and 
radio-active substances, not only in the treatment of uterine fibroids and allied con¬ 
ditions, but also in malignant disease. He foresaw- a time—at no very distant date— 
when the knife would be laid aside and its place taken by X-ray and radium therapy. 
The treatment was still empirical ; they were now* collecting facts from which general 
law's would ultimately be deduced and a science built up. The essence of science was 
measurement, but unfortunately exact measurement was at present impracticable, 
because of the lack of homogeneity of the ravs used and because of their inability to 
calculate the amount of radiation lost in the passage of the rays through the tissues 
which intervened between the skin and the tumour in any given patient. He regretted 
how T ever that Dr. Eden and Mr. Provis had merely recorded time exposures, which told 
nothing as to the dose employed. Had they used either the X or the H unit, or the 
Sabouraud dose, their records would have been of greater value for clinical purposes. 

In general, his experience had been very similar to that of the authors of the paper. 
Between August, 1919, and December, 1920, eighteen cases of fibromyomata and 
chronic metritis, in his wards at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital had been treated by 
his colleague, Dr. Finzi. The cases had been carefully selected after consultation 
between them; all the chronic metritis cases had been curetted and the curetting* 
microscopically examined before treatment was undertaken. The cross-fire method had 
been adopted ; three or four large ports of entry had been employed, and the dose used 
at each application was 7 or 8 H. Treatment had been given on two successive days 
and usually four to six such series were necessary to produce amenorrheea. There had 
been no untoward results in this series, and the results had been successful in approxi¬ 
mately 80 per cent, of the cases. 

In selecting cases it must be remembered that the operation of hysterectomy for 
fibroids was one of the most satisfactory in the whole range of surgery and possessed the 
advantage of the patient’s ovaries being left intact. These two considerations must 
influence them in choosing the treatment for any given case and he recognized ten 
groups in which X-rays should not be employed :— 

(1) Where the patient w as under 40 years of age. 

(2) Where the tumour could be enucleated by either vaginal or abdominal operation. 

(3) Where changes of degeneration were present. 

(4) Where the tumour w r as very large. 

(5) Where there w r as evidence of old or recent inflammation of the ovaries and 
tubes. 

(6) Where there was suspicion of malignancy. 

(7) Where there were severe pressure symptoms. 

(8) Where complicated by an ovarian cyst. 

(9) Where complicated by pregnancy. 

(10) Where the patient was gravely amende with a red blood count of less than 2| 
million and Inemoglobin below 35 per cent. 

He had seen disastrous results follow’ the treatment in unsuitable cases—severe 
kraurosis vulvae in young women ; lighting up of dormant infections iu the Fallopian 
tubes ; acute inflammation with peritonitis in degenerating fibroids ; and severe and in¬ 
tractable 1 Hemorrhage. To this list must be added a case in which columnar-eelled 
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carcinoma of the body of the uterus had developed a year after the successful treatment 
of fibroids. He had three times performed hysterectomy in cases previously treated by 
X-rays, and here his experience differed from that of the authors of the paper, for he 
had found dense adhesions in one case of cartilaginous hardness. 

As to the action of the rays he believed it was exerted mainly upon the ovaries and 
that the amenorrhoea was produced by the destruction of the follicles and interstitial 
cells; but he admitted that changes were also produced in the tumour, for histological 
examination had revealed a necrosis of endothelium, a thrombosis in the smaller vessels 
and sometimes a replacement of muscle by fibrous tissue. He had never heard a 
satisfactory explanation of the mechanism by which the rapid shrinkage of the tumour 
was brought about.] 

Dr. S. GILBERT Scott said that it was now some eighteen years since the first 
attempts had been made to apply X-rays as a means of inducing an artificial menopause 
and for relieving symptoms where fibrous and myomatous tumours of the uterus were 
present. He said that P^nglish radiologists were sceptical when this method of treatment 
was advocated by Continental workers, but practical experience soon showed them that 
they had a very valuable agent at hand, and remarkable results had been achieved, even 
in those days, when their apparatus and technique were still undeveloped. Gynecologists 
had been as sceptical as radiologists, and, owing either to conservatism or prejudice, 
little headway had been made in this country until recently. The Section of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology appeared to be taking up the matter seriously, and the Conjoint 
Discussion of radiologists and gynecologists that had taken place last year at the 
Cambridge meeting of the British Medical Association showed the keen interest that was 
now being shown in it. 

It was only from large numbers of cases that any definite rules could be laid down as 
to which cases were suitable and which were unsuitable for X-ray treatment. The 
following conditions should be observed if results were to be satisfactory :— 

G) Whoever carried out the treatment, whether gynaecologist or radiologist, must 
have absolute control over his technique, dosage, &c. Slipshod methods were not per¬ 
missible. He must possess a sufficiently powerful apparatus and must be familiar with 
its use. 

(2) The gynaecologist's opinion as to the condition was essential before the radiologist 
could decide whether the case was suitable or not. The ideal method was for the 
gynecologist and radiologist to work conjointly, seeing the patient together in consulta¬ 
tion, as he believed was now done at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

If these two conditions were neglected, the results would be unsatisfactory 7 and the 
treatment dangerous. 

He would not repeat his observations made at Cambridge, but he did emphasize the 
control one had over the common menstrual disturbances, such as dysmenorrhcea. The 
age of the patient did not matter, as there was no need or risk of sterilization ; and it 
was easy to coax the periods back to normal in most cases without the necessity of 
stopping even one. It was quite a mistake to think that to obtain results in these cases, 
sterilization, whether temporary or permanent, was necessary. The technique was 
somewhat different to that used in fibroids, but that he would not now* discuss. 

Dr. Cl’THBERT Lockyer said that the conclusions arrived at by the authors formed 
a judicial summary* of their work in the treatment of uterine hsemorrhages by X-rays 
which should prove of great value to every gynaecologist. One effect of this contri¬ 
bution to the subject should be to dispel any doubt which might still exist as to the 
value of radiotherapy in the treatment of uterine hemorrhage. Scepticism as to the 
helpfulness of X-rays in gynecological practice might have largely* been due to the 
extravagant claims made by Continental authorities who claimed (at Halle in 19L3) 
100 per cent, of “ cures ” by the indiscriminate use of the rays employed, that w*as to 
*ay, without distinction of the patient’s age, the size of the tumour, or the amount of 
blood lost. He welcomed the conclusions arrived at by the authors as a timely antidote 
to such extravagance, and w;as in complete agreement with them as regards the 
limitations in the 'application of X-rays which they have laid down. It would he 
interesting to hear from the authors how* these limitations worked out in practice— 
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i.e., what percentage of the total canes seen were deemed suitable for X-rays. Dr. 
Louisa Mart ill dale stated at Cambridge last July that in a series of 118 cases of fibroids 
twenty-five were left untreated, fifty-one were submitted to operation. For thirty-seven 
intensive X-ray therapy was employed, and in five others X-ray therapy was followed 
by hysterectomy. This meant that 39*7 per cent, of cases were deemed suitable for 
X-rays. It was possible that Dr. Eden and Mr. Provis had worked within narrower 
limits, since in their treatment of fibroids they limited the size of the tumours to the 
umbilical level. In reference to dosage, he was disappointed that the authors, whilst 
using tlie Kienbock strips, declined to state the amount of rays used in X units, so 
as to bring the expression of their dosage into line with that of other observers. Dr. 
Martindale told them that in her series of fifty-one cases the average dose was 2971 X. 
and naturally one would like to know how this compared with the dosage of total-time 
exposures mentioned by the authors. From the discussion at Cambridge it was clearly 
shown that radiologists themselves differed in opinion as to the relative accuracy or in¬ 
accuracy of the photographic tests of dosage. In spite of this it would seem that the 
same test used by all would give figures of distinct helpfulness. One case of out¬ 
standing interest was that of a woman aged 40, whose condition was diagnosed as 
chronic metritis with impaired mobility of the uterus. Six weeks after the conclusion of 
her treatment intestinal irritability became apparent, and continued until operation some 
six and a half months later. It was found that both tubes were inflamed, and one was 
purulent. A pocket of pus was found in adhesions between uterus and rectum. The 
authors suggested that an ascending infection occurred after the conclusion of the 
radiotherapy, for which, of course, the period of eight months’ would allow sufficient 
time. There seemed to be two other alternatives: (1) That the X-rays caused ulcera¬ 
tion of the rectum ; (2) that the “ impaired mobility of the uterus ” was evidence of 
pelvic inflammation existing when first seen, and which contra-indicated the use of 
X-rays altogether. 

Dr. Agnes Savill said that it was her custom when treating fibroids by X-ray. 
to divide the abdomen into six areas, two central and two lateral, and give one 
filtered pastille dose on each area on two successive days, immediately after the period, 
for three months. A fourth time was sometimes required. X-ray sickness could only 
be avoided by giving a small number of exposures, and in future she intended to try the 
method which was so successful with Beclere in Paris—the abdomen divided into 
two large areas with a diameter of about 4 in., one filtered pastille dose being given on 
each area each week for eight weeks. She did not care to administer X-ray for 
protracted haemorrhage in women under 40. For these, uterine ionization with copper 
was preferable, administered according to the method introduced by the late Dr. Sloan 
of Glasgow. Recently she had had a girl aged 23, who had been curetted twice and 
cauterized once on account of protracted periods lasting for several months. After each 
operation there had been amenorrhea for several months, but when the periods 
recommenced, the hemorrhage had been as profuse as before. She was brought to 
Dr. Savill as a last resort before a specialist decided to perform hysterectomy. After 
ten applications administered two and three times a week, she was cured. Dr. Savill 
saw her fifteen months later when the patient told her she had had normal periods 
ever since. Another patient, aged 34, was similarly cured of twelve years’ profuse 
periods lasting two weeks each month. 

Dr. Eden (in reply) said that h ■ considered it a very important point that 
practically all the speakers were in general agreement with the authors as to the kind 
of case which was suitable for X-ray treatment. There was this important difference 
between treatment by radium as advocated by Dr. Blacker and treatment by X-rays, 
viz., that the former was an operative method while the latter was non-operative. 
In using radium for intra-uterine application it was necessary to dilate the cervix under 
general anaesthesia, and Dr. Blacker also advocated diagnostic curetting to exclude 
malignant disease. This procedure might have to be repeated a second or third time, 
and it seemed to him that if all this operative interference had to be practised one 
might as well remove the uterus at once and make ari end of it. X-ray treatment 
avoided operative measures altogether, and therein it was to be preferred to radium 
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in the case of women who dreaded the operative ordeal very much. He was quite 
unconvinced by the arguments made in the discussion that X-ray treatment caused 
pelvic adhesions to form of a particularly dense character, which made subsequent 
operation, if that should prove necessary, more formidable. The fact was that 
adhesions equally dense and troublesome had been met with frequently in cases which 
had never been near an X-ray tube, and the matter would have to be gone into much 
more carefully before it could be regarded as settled. X-ray treatment was still in the 
experimental stage, and a good deal of information was still required with regard to 
the remote effects, and the action of the rays on normal tissues. 

Mr. Provis (in reply) said that he did not think that radium was a safer agent to 
use than X-rays or that it was easier to control an X-ray tube than it was to control 
a tube of radium. He thought by having numerous ports of entry for the rays one 
safeguarded the skin more adequately, for each port of entry was only irradiated for 
ten minutes at a time. The question of dosage he agreed was unsatisfactory, but that 
until some more certain method of measuring the dose had been discovered it was 
better to adopt the time exposure as a me.asure of the dose given. He did not think 
that the X-ray in its present experimental stage should be used in the treatment of 
menorrhagia or dysinenorrhoea in young women. 
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Two Cases of Sarcoma of the Uterus with Specimens and 
Microscopical Sections . 1 

By H. Russell Andrews, M.D. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

(1) A SINGLE lady, aged 65, had been examined twelve years previously by 
a competent observer and told that she had a uterine fibroid, which was causing 
no trouble. Six years ago the tumour was the size of an orange and could not 
be felt on abdominal examination. After symptoms and signs indicative of 
rapid growth and malignancy, extending over a period of about three months, 
I removed a large sarcomatous tumour from the uterus, which, although it 
appeared to be very malignant, was almost entirely enclosed in a capsule. 
The uterus contained no other tumour. There seemed to be no doubt that 
a uterine fibroid had become sarcomatous. 

(2) In the second case, a necrotic sarcoma of the uterus, a large amount of 
a jelly-like discharge passed into the peritoneal cavity through a hole in the 
posterior surface of the uterus. 2 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Herbert Spencer showed a specimen from a patient aged 65 ; he said it was 
clearly a sarcoma developing in a submucous myoma. He had published two similar 
cases in the Proceedings of the Society. It was this tendency to sarcoma that led him 
to abandon amputation of the uterus for myoma in favour of total hysterectomy. 
Sarcoma of the uterus, though rare, was undoubtedly commoner than some gynaecologists 
thought; he had found it in 6 per cent, of cases of myoma, and Bumm put the figure 
as high as 12 per cent. 

Dr. Herbert Williamson said that the specimens demonstrated that fibro- 
myomata could undergo a malignant change years after the menopause; and that the 
doctrine that these tumours were unlikely to be dangerous after that time was 
fallacious. In a case shown by himself and Dr. Griffith in 1906, there was evidence 
that the malignant growth had its origin in the muscle fibres, and Dr. Andrews’ 
specimen supported this view. 

Dr. Andrews (in reply) said that if Bumm’s assertion, quoted by Dr. Spencer, 
that sarcoma developed in 12 per cent, of fibroids was correct they would have to 
modify their practice and remove all fibroids from middle-aged or elderly women 
whether they were causing trouble or not. 


Lipomatosis of the Stroma of a Uterine Fibromyoma. 

By H. Russell Andrews, M.D. 

The patient was a multipara aged 38. Since a miscarriage four or five 
years before she was sent to me she had had excessive bleeding at the monthly 
periods, increased in severity during the last two years. The abdomen had 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held March 3, 1921. 

- The full report of this communication, together with the report of the Pathology Committee, 
will be published later. 
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been increasing in size for a year or more. For two months there had been 
swelling of the legs and puffiness of the face in the mornings. She was gravely 
anaemic, lemon-yellow in colour. The haemoglobin, was 20* per cent., colour 
index 3, red corpuscles 3,100,000. The urine contained albumin but no casts. 
A large tumour, apparently a tense cyst, rose out of the pelvis to a point above 
the umbilicus. The cervix was almost out of reach, and a soft, apparently 
fluctuating, swelling bulged deeply into the pelvis. The tumour was so soft 
that my resident physician thought at first that it was a distended bladder, 
and after passing a catheter thought that it was an ovarian cyst. I thought 
that it was a degenerate fibroid. After two and a half weeks the patient s 
general condition had improved a little, so I opened the abdomen and 
performed subtotal hysterectomy, removing one ovary which was enlarged. 
The cavity of the uterus was enormously enlarged by a tumour in the 
posterior wall. The tumour in its fresh state was 8 in. in diameter. On 
section it was a mass of golden yellow fat with a few white fibrous areas 
towards the centre. The patient made an uninterrupted recovery. 

Description of the tumour after it had shrunk: A uterus removed through 
the cervix, with a contained tumour forming a mass 15 cm. from above down 
by 17 cm. by 14 cm. The uterus has been slit up, and the tumour bisected 
and fixed in formalin. The tumour is rounded and as far as can be accurately 
measured in its present bulged state is about 14 cm. diameter. It lies in, 
and occupies the posterior wall of the body. It bulges into the cavity, and 
apparently filled it; the cavity being convex anteriorly, and stretched over 
the tumour. The endometrium is smooth, grey, and thinned out over the 
tumour, slightly thicker elsewhere. Cavity 13 cm. by 13 cm. Wall of uterus 
from 1'8 to 2*5 cm. thick. The cut surface of the tumour bulges, and is bright 
yellow and translucent. Tumour is elastic and tough ; it looks like lipomatous 
tissue. There are a few slits in it, and a few white fibrous areas towards its 
centre. It is everywhere enclosed by a thickness of at least 1 cm. of 
muscularis. It contains a few follicular cysts up to 1'5 by 1 cm. 

Microscopical sections: Intramuscular leio-myo-lipoma of uterus. 

I think that there may be some difference of opinion about the manner 
in which fat became deposited in this tumour. In some places the fat can be 
clearly seen to be in the connective tissue. In other places there are small 
groups of unaltered muscle fibres lying surrounded by fat. I should have been 
content to call the tumour a fibro-myo-lipoma of the uterus, but Professor 
Turnbull says, “ I should call the condition * lipomatosis of the stroma of 
an intramural fibro-leio-myoma of the uterus/ It is an example of fatty 
infiltration of fibrous tissue.” 

Mr. Palmer has kindly supplied me with a description of the microscopical 
appearance of the tumour: “The section is taken from the centre of the 
tumour. The greater part of the section is occupied by lipomatous tissue. 
The fat is deposited as a large single globule which fills the cell. There are 
also areas and strands of tissue partly or completely free from fat cells. 
In these areas the muscle fibres are sparse and lie in a matrix which is to a 
large extent homogeneous and stained yellow, but contains delicate j r ellow 
and, less abundant, pink fibrils. The appearances are those of an cedematous 
fibromyoma. Very small areas of such cedematous fibromyomatous tissue are 
seen between fat qells of the lipomatous tissue. Further, single muscle fibres 
or small groups of muscle fibres frequently lie between the fat cells of the 
lipomatous tissue. These appearances favour the view that it is the cells of 
the interstitial tissue that have become lipomatous cells.” 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Herbert WILLIAMSON said that it was an interesting specimen and whatever 
name was given to the appearances here seen the condition was little if anything in 
common with the ordinary fatty degeneration of muscle and connective tissue cells. 
Last year Mr. Brockman and he read a paper before that Section upon a similar case, 
under the title of “ Fibro-myo-lipoma of the Uterus,” and gave reasons for rejecting 
the views put forward by Dr. Lockyer in his classical work on “ Fibroids and Allied 
Tumours.” They re-examined Dr. Lockyer’s specimen and concluded that the large fat 
globules were not within but were lying upon the muscle fibres and had been dissolved 
out of the lipoma cells in the preparation of the sections. Dr. Williamson saw no 
difficulty in accepting the view that the fat cells originated from the connective tissue 
cells of the fibroid, because the development of sarcoma cells from the muscle fibres 
had already been proved. The question, however, was not definitely settled, for no 
one had yet succeeded in discovering in these tumours forms intermediate between the 
typical fibrous tissue and the typical signet-ring fat cell. 

Mr. Palmer said that his experience in cutting sections of the fatty fibroid shown 
was the same as that of Dr. Williamson in cutting sections of other similar tumours. 
The fat globules invariably spread over the section and at first sight appeared as though 
they might be in the muscle cells, but examination showed that the fat globules were 
actually lying on the section and that the muscle cells contained no fat. . They had not 
seen any transition forms in this tumour. The connective tissue cells, which contained 
fat, were completely filled by a single large globule. They used the term “Lipomatosis” 
because the microscopic picture closely resembled that of connective tissue cells in 
other regions when they were completely infiltrated by fat. 

The President said that demonstration of the structure of this rare tumour had 
been excellent, and he agreed with Dr. Russell Andrews in his interpretation; his own 
opinion was that in this instance fatty degeneration of the fibroid might be excluded. 

Dr. Andrews (in reply) said that he thought that in his tumour the process was 
too far advanced for one to expect to find transition stages of deppsition of fat in the 
connective tissue cells. To prove that the condition was one of gradual deposition' 
of fat in the connective tissue cells it would be necessary to examine a tumour in 
which the change was not so far advanced. 


Acute Puerperal Salpingo-peritonitis. 

By Aleck W. Bourne, M.B., B.Ch., F.R.C.S. 

THIS paper is a record of personal observations of a disease of which I 
have seen and treated many examples during the last year or so. It is necessary 
to explain the name I have adopted for a well-known condition. “ Salpingitis ” 
is not enough, while “ salpingo-oophoritis ” is often wrong, especially early in 
the disease, but “ salpingo-peritonitis ” duly emphasizes the essential peri¬ 
toneal factor in the pathology and treatment. Further, I am chiefly 
concerned with acute salpingitis, occurring in a previously healthy tube, 
which appears to me to be more common than is generally supposed, and 
which gives rise to the characteristic clinical picture about to be described. 

If the condition is an exacerbation of previous tubo-ovarian disease, 
such chronic changes must of necessity have been slight for pregnancy to 
have occurred, and any such exacerbation largely takes on the form of an 
acute suppurative salpingitis of recent origin. Acute puerperal salpingitis 
differs in so many aspects from that of non-puerperal origin, particularly as 
regards the physical signs and treatment, that it should be considered as a 
separate disease. 

The general physiological state, together with perhaps an altered resistance 
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to infection, are important factors, distinguishing the puerperal from the 
non-puerperal woman, but the fundamental difference which is responsible 
for its individual consideration is anatomical; it lies in the peculiar anatomical 
conditions of the abdomino-pelvic organs during the first fortnight after 
labour. Essentially, the tubes are abdominal and not pelvic organs, and they 
are usually affected before they have reached their normal positions in the 
pelvic cavity. 

By the end of the first week when symptoms are generally manifested, the 
tubes lie at, or just above the pelvic brim, in relation with the iliac vessels, 
while the ovaries are placed below, just within the pelvis, and applied to its 
lateral walls. The former are, therefore, outside the limitation of the pelvic 
basin, and are surrounded by coils of small intestine ; this considerably alters 
the results which will follow the escape of pus from the abdominal ostia, as 
compared with a similar tubal condition in which the tubes are lodged within 
the pelvic cavity. In the latter case, as is well known, the resulting abscesses 
are strictly circumscribed in the pouch of Douglas, and the whole inflammatory 
area tends to be roofed in and delimited by the omentum or small intestine. 
General extension of the infection into the abdominal peritoneum is unusual, 
and the symptoms and signs are correspondingly localized. Resolution is a 
frequent result, the patient recovers without operation, and may regain a fair 
state of health. But conditions differ in puerperal salpingitis. The abdominal 
situation of the tubes is the cause of an abdominal as opposed to a pelvic 
peritonitis, since it allows the outpouring of pus amongst the coils of small 
intestine at or just above the level of the sacro-iliac joint, and herein lies the 
essential difference between the two varieties of salpingitis, a difference which 
is manifest as much in the physical signs exhibited as in the treatment 
required. Further, the hyperaemic condition of the uterus and appendages 
during the puerperium will also share in modifying the gravity of the symptoms 
and the rapidity of their course. 

The involution of the uterus appears to be arrested in all these cases at a 
point at which the fundus extends about halfway between the symphysis and 
the umbilicus. This may be due to the presence of infection within its cavity 
or possibly to a neighbouring active suppuration in the tubes, but the important 
result is that the tubes are maintained at their high level at or above the brim 
of the pelvis for a considerable time after the inception of the disease. More¬ 
over, the large uterus nearly fills the pelvic cavity and affords a fixed point 
comparatively high up in the abdomen proper for the development of adhesions 
with other parts. 

The morbid anatomy is well seen when operation is undertaken in the acute 
stage. The tubes are seen to be greatly congested and cedematous, especially 
the ampullary portion, while the fimbriae are protruding, and the ostium is 
discharging pus. The isthmus may appear to be quite normal or swollen to a 
less extent. Any adhesions at first are light and easily separated, often being 
due to flakes of recent lymph, and chiefly involving adjacent coils of small 
intestine and part of the caecum or pelvic colon. 

The abdominal ostium frequently opens into a small abscess cavity walled 
in by the adherent coils and situated at first just in front of and above the 
sacro-iliac joint. Later, when suppuration has extended, it tends to pass 
forward along the brim of the pelvis towards the uterine cornu, and is shut in 
from above by the omentum ; or the pus may even come into relation with the 
abdominal wall, and I have seen eruption of the abscess through the parietal 
peritoneum into the layer of fat beneath the rectus. 
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It is noteworthy that the pouch of Douglas early becomes obliterated in 
nearly every case by a light adhesion of its anterior and posterior walls, ex¬ 
tending to the depths of the fossa, and eventually preventing the formation of 
a deep abscess. This point is of considerable importance both as regards the 
physical signs and the technique of the operation, for it is in sharp contrast to 
the condition present in ordinary non-puerperal salpingitis, when inflammatory 
collections appear at the lowest part of the pouch. In puerperal salpingo¬ 
peritonitis invasion of the pouch of Douglas is secondary to the extension of 
pus from the primary focus at the ostium of the tube as it burrows from above 
downwards along the postero-lateral wall of the pelvis. It is only at the 
delayed operations that the fossa is found to contain an abscess, and then not 
in its depth, but spreading from the infected ovary. Similarly the utero- 
vesical pouch may be effaced in whole or part by the adhesion of the bladder 
to the anterior uterine wall. 

A secondary condition sometimes found in cases operated on at a later date 
is a cellulitis of the upper part of the broad ligament which has spread forward 
from the mesosalpinx to involve the tissue beneath the round ligament. Under 
these circumstances the upper part of the broad ligament becomes an indu¬ 
rated dome-shaped mass, limited behind by the tube and in front by the round 
ligament, presenting an upper triangular surface having its apex at the uterine 
cornu. Later the infection affects the cellular tissue in front of the round 
ligament, which then takes up a position riding over the convex surface of 
the cellulitis. It is common also for the inflammatory process to extend 
over the pelvic brim into the iliac fossa, and also along the infundibulo-pelvic 
ligament as in ordinary parametritis. A mild degree of oedema is common 
in the mesosalpinx in the earliest cases, but it may be the forerunner of an 
extending cellulitis, as I have stated. When suppuration occurs here it tends 
to point just external to the uterine cornu in the angle between the round 
ligament and the tube. It is this which sometimes accounts for the firm 
adhesion of the uterine cornu to the omentum or abdominal wall, and fur¬ 
nishes an important physical sign in the shape of a localized point of exquisite 
tenderness just external to the lateral edge of the uterus. 

Suppuration of the ovary can arise in three ways. First, it may be a late 
result of acute purulent salpingitis after adhesion with it has occurred, as is 
commonly seen in the gonococcal cases; secondly, it may be an exacerbation 
of an old condition of salpingo-oophoritis ; and, thirdly, it may proceed from 
the wall of the gut by direct extension. This is the only explanation I can 
give of a case upon which I recently operated- The tubes in this patient were 
perfectly normal, lying just above the pelvic brim, but the left ovary, which was 
not the subject of old inflammation or adhesions, was fixed by its convex 
border to the pelvic colon, which, at this point, was indurated and oedematous. 
On separating the two a small collection of about half a drachm of pus was 
liberated. Evidence of the gut as a direct channel of infection is also 
supplied by another case of suppurative salpingo-peritonitis, where Bacillus 
coli was grown only from the peritoneal abscess, and not from the tube or 
uterus, which yielded streptococcus and gonococcus respectively. 

The spread of pus infection to the normal ovaries is a serious matter, as it 
is difficult to eradicate when once established, short of removing the organ. 
Moreover, it is ovarian infection in these cases which is the starting point of 
a descending suppuration. The first mass that can be felt by vaginal or rectal 
examination is the infected ovary surrounded by adherent coils or omentum. 
From this initial peri-ovarian abscess pus spreads downwards to form a 
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collection in the para-rectal fossa. Later the ovary can be felt as an enlarged 
mass due to its containing an intra-ovarian abscess. 

The subsequent morbid anatomical changes can be studied during the 
delayed operations. Then it is seen that the chief change has been the forma¬ 
tion of dense adhesions involving all the pelvic organs together with the 
omentum and intestine. Especially are the tubes and ovaries firmly bound 
down to the large uterus and pelvic brim. Suppuration tracks in all directions, 
causing large peritoneal abscesses, and the ovary may be converted into a large 
pus sac. General suppurative peritonitis appears to be rare as the result of 
purulent salpingitis, though we know that it is not uncommon in trauma of 
the.uterus in labour or abortion, and it is sometimes seen in septicasmia. 

The bacteriological examinations of my cases have been too few to justify 
any conclusion in this respect, but four cases have all grown streptococci, with 
gonococci once, and Bacillus coli also. 

Regarding the cause of the disease we know that it is due either to 
extension of organisms along the tube from the infected uterus, or to an 
exacerbation of previous salpingo-oophoritis, which must necessarily have been 
only slight in degree, or unilateral. That extension of organisms does frequently 
occur is certain, and is easily understood. But I believe that the disease is 
sometimes caused by organisms that have lain dormant for a long time in 
otherwise perfectly normal tubes, and the following case proves this. 

Some two years ago a patient underwent a Cesarean hysterectomy at the 
commencement of labour, deliberately undertaken by Mr. C. W. G. Bryan at 
St. Mary’s Hospital. The tubes were divided and ligatured in the ordinary 
way at the uterine cornua. The convalescence was normal and undisturbed 
till the end of a week, when she developed signs of acute lower abdomen illness. 
We reopened the abdomen together, and found both tubes in a state of acute 
purulent salpingitis, with pus leaking from them into the usual peritoneal abscess 
cavities situated around the abdominal ostia. The tubes showed absolutely no 
trace of old adhesions, and the fimbriae were separate and protruding around 
the ostium as a result of oedema. Moreover, Mr. Bryan assured me that there 
was at the first operation no sign of salpingo-oophoritis. 

This case proves conclusively that the disease can arise entirely inde¬ 
pendently of post-partum uterine infection, for here there was no uterus at all; 
and also that potentially dangerous microbes can lie quiescent in an apparently 
normal tube. I believe also that, ordinarily, the tube can inhibit the growth 
of microbes within its lumen at ordinary times ; for instance I have succeeded 
in growung streptococci from the peritoneal abscess cavity around the tube 
and from the uterus, but have failed to cultivate a microbe from the pus within 
the tube in the same patient. But during the puerperium this defensive 
mechanism—if there be any, in fact—appears to deteriorate, and allow an 
outburst of organismal growth previously held in check. 

The symptoms are those commonly complained of in an acute lower 
abdominal peritonitis, and therefore call for little comment. A few points, 
however, may be emphasized. Like acute appendicitis, pain precedes every¬ 
thing, and is rapidly followed by a slowly rising temperature becoming 102° or 
103° F. on the third or fourth day, with a pulse following suit. Vomiting is 
not a feature in the early cases. An interesting and indicative symptom, 
occasionally present, consists in retention of urine or painful micturition. 
This is specially seen in cases in which a cellulitis has developed secondarily 
to the salpingitis involving the upper part of the broad ligament and extending 
forward beneath the round ligament to the neighbourhood of the bladder. If 
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the patient is not operated upon there is a persistent fever with chronic pain 
and wasting ; she slowly goes downhill, develops cardiac weakness, and becomes 
bedridden. 

The physical signs require more detailed description. In the early stages 
the abdomen is not truly rigid, and there is nothing but tenderness fairly 
accurately localized to a point about 2 in. below and external to the umbilicus— 
i.e., over the posterior part of the lateral brim of the pelvis. The fundus uteri 
can be felt rising about 2 in. above the symphysis. It may or may not be 
tender at first, but later it becomes so, especially if adhesions become attached 
to the cornua or if a secondary cellulitis develops. 

After a week or more it is not unusual to find a mass in the hypogastrium 
to one side of the fundus uteri. Excepting cellulitis, which is felt immediately 
above Poupart’s ligament, such a tumour is nearly always due to adherent 
omentum and coils of distended gut. Later, as suppuration spreads, there is 
true rigidity and tenderness of the whole hypogastrium, with extension 
upwards over the ovarian veins, if thrombosis of these vessels has taken 
place. 

By way of the vagina the signs are difficult to appreciate, for the primary 
changes are not in the pelvis and the gentlest manipulation causes pain. The 
uterus can be felt enlarged, with limited mobility soon developing, and later 
complete fixity. In the first few days it is symmetrically disposed in the 
pelvis, but later it may be displaced laterally by secondary cellulitis, and the 
displacement is towards the side which is affected. 

During the first week there may be little or nothing felt in the lateral 
fornices, but later an indefinite tender mass can be felt very high up in the 
postero-lateral region which is largely made up of the ovary surrounded by 
adherent coils enclosing pus. The accessible part of Douglas's pouch seldom, 
if ever, contains anything, though by the vagina the posterior portion of the 
lower part of the uterine body may give the impression of a tumour, because 
it tends to bulge backwards immediately above the cervix. By far the best 
palpation of the pelvis is obtained by rectal examination. High up on one or 
both sides the early composite swelling can be made out fairly early, becoming 
larger and more distinct as time passes. 

A swelling high up in the broad ligament disturbing the position of the 
uterus is probably a mass of secondary cellulitis. 

The treatment of this disease is, perhaps, the most interesting part of its 
discussion. Whether or not operation should be done is a question less 
contentious than token it should be done. In the great majority of these 
patients there is no doubt that operation is necessary, for the condition is 
essentially one of suppurative peritonitis, which, unless relieved, will show no 
tendency to undergo spontaneous resolution. The condition is totally different, 
as we have seen, from the ordinary acute gonococcal salpingo-oophoritis where 
the whole process is confined within the limits of Douglas’s pouch, and where 
also experience has shown that almost complete resolution is possible in the 
majority of cases. Moreover the peccant organism in puerperal salpingitis is 
frequently a streptococcus which the peritoneum is far less able to tolerate 
and suppress than the gonococcus. Further reasons for operating are that the 
tubes being subinvoluted, soft and distensible, are more liable to develop into 
pus sacs, while the involution of the uterus is permanently delayed, probably 
laying the foundation of a chronic hypertrophy. But the time at which 
operation should be performed is the point which admits of difference of 
opinion. 
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My own view is that puerperal salpingo-peritonitis should be operated upon 
as early as the diagnosis is established, and the reasons upon which this 
opinion is based are as follows :— 

(1) If radical treatment is delayed the general condition of the patient 
rapidly deteriorates. There is loss of flesh and strength amounting later to 
emaciation, with the danger of cardiac failure following subsequent operation 

as a dernier ressort. 

(2) The ovaries, which at first are free from suppuration, are prone to 
develop small abscesses, and later become disorganized. When once the ovary 
has become the seat of a pus infection, it is extremely difficult to eradicate it 
without removing the whole organ. And if such an ovary is left in situ it 
becomes a source of chronic pelvic trouble. 

(3) With delay in operating the adhesions become tougher, and more 
difficult to separate; this involves risk to the gut, more extensive raw areas, 
and more time to complete the operation. Strong adhesions entail a serious 
additional risk to the operation. 

(4) The tubes become thoroughly disorganized and incapable of repair. 
The delicate ciliated epithelium is desquamated, granulation tissue takes its 
place and the walls become permanently thickened. The tube as a whole 
becomes densely adherent to the ovary, the uterus and lateral wall of the 
pelvis. Removal of such a tube may be an almost impossible task without 
injury of the gut or even ureter, and yet if these appendages are left in situ 
the patient’s convalescence may drag on for months or even a year with a 
chronic sinus and emaciation. 

(5) The peritoneal abscesses extend and may reach the abdominal wall, 
especially over the uterine cornua. In one patient upon whom I operated, the 
pus had actually tracked through the peritoneum and had formed an abscess 
in the panniculus beneath the rectus. 

(6) Secondary cellulitis of the upper part of the broad ligament may 
develop if the condition is not relieved by operation. This sometimes goes on 
to pus formation pointing at the cornual angle. Cellulitis is a serious extra 
burden upon the patient; it delays convalescence, adds fresh possibilities of 
grave trouble because of its dangerous lines of extension; it tends to produce 
thrombosis of the ovarian veins, and is liable to leave behind a legacy of 
chronic pelvic pain. 

Almost any one of these reasons is sufficient, but taken together they 
certainly make out a good case for early operation. The disease is quite 
different from acute gonococcal salpingitis, and the objections to early 
operations in this condition do not obtain here. 

The operation itself should be done with great care, and sound judgment to 
determine the exact procedure required by each individual case is necessary. 
After the abdomen is opened and the cut edges of the peritoneum clipped to 
towels the upper part of its cavity must be thoroughly packed off by gauze in 
the usual way. Obstructing adhesions are then separated and the region of 
the abdominal ostia of the tubes is sought as it is here that a peritoneal 
abscess will most likely be found. Great care should be taken not to disturb 
the light adhesion which has probably obliterated the pouch of Douglas and 
possibly also the utero-vesical pouch. The tubes and ovaries are inspected 
to note particularly whether the infection is entirely recent, or whether there 
is evidence of old inflammatory trouble. In the former case the ostium will 
still be patent, surrounded by cedematous fimbriae and if the tube be gently 
squeezed pus will exude from its open end. 
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Now such a tube is a potential pus sac but at the same time it still 
possesses a mucous membrane, capable of restoration to a functioning 
condition, provided that operation is undertaken during the first few days— 
tbis point can easily be demonstrated microscopically. Therefore, to leave the 
tube alone is to invite- chronic inflammatory changes, perhaps a pyosalpinx, 
with their train of chronic pelvic symptoms, whereas removal of the tube 
at this stage is too radical a measure for an organ which is capable of 
complete restoration. The via media , and correct surgical treatment, I 
believe, lie in permanently laying open the tube in order to drain it. 
Scissors should be made to enter at the ostium and the ampulla. This 
procedure is exactly comparable to the laying open an ill-draining abscess 
cavity with the object of terminating the suppuration and preventing further 
damage by the continuance of a subacute inflammation set up by the presence 
of pus under a certain degree of tension. The ostium, while it remains patent, 
is incapable of affording free drainage of tubal contents, and, as in septic 
infections, the fimbriae soon adhere and close the opening. Salpingostomy 
immediately destroys the tube as an abscess cavity, but does not destroy it 
in its capacity as a future ovum-bearing channel, provided that it is done 
at an early stage of the disease. Further, by checking the suppurative and 
inflammatory processes within the tube not only is a pyosalpynx rendered 
impossible but there is no longer a tendency for the formation of chronic 
interstitial salpingitis with permanent closure of the ostium and complete 
destruction of the ciliated epithelium. 

I have recently had occasion to learn that an acutely suppurating tube 
can undergo complete resolution after salpingostomy. A patient in whom 
I carried out this operation on the left side at the Willesden Municipal 
Hospital developed pneumonia and died about a month after. At the autopsy 
I found that this tube had completely resolved. It had shrunk to the normal 
size, and its gutter was lying open, while it had contracted' absolutely no 
adhesions. This w T as in spite of a small chronic abscess holding about 
half a drachm of pus between the ovary and lower part of broad ligament. 
I was much impressed by this case, as originally the tube was in a condition 
of acute suppurative salpingitis, from which streptococci were cultivated. 

If, however, the tubes an.d ovary show signs of former inflammation and 
are bound down and give no promise of ever being able to function again, 
they should be removed in the ordinary way. Otherwise they are liable 
to furnish chronic foci of suppuration and the patient’s convalescence is 
immensely prolonged. The delayed operation—i.e., performed after two or 
three weeks—may be difficult and dangerous on account of the appendages 
being enveloped in very dense adhesions. There is now little hope of saving 
the tubes; in fact, it is usually necessary to remove them to ensure a 
reasonably quick recovery. Mere drainage of the peritoneal abscess cavity 
is not sufficient. 

Secondary cellulitis of the upper part of the broad ligament should be 
incised radially from the cornu between the round ligament and the tube, 
and explored by a sinus forceps. Pus is frequently found, but if not the 
escape of serum and cedematous fluid materially hastens subsidqpce. 

Before closing the abdomen the suppurating areas should be drained. 

The general principles, therefore, in operating on acute puerperal salpingo¬ 
peritonitis are to employ conservative measures on structures in an acute 
condition in order, first, to save them and, secondly, to prevent chronic 
changes developing in them ; but to deal radically with acutely inflamed and 
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seriously damaged appendages in spite of dense adhesions which may he 
present. In this way much can be done to conserve function, to prevent 
chronic disease and to provide for a reasonably quick recovery to normal 
health. 

Tlie PRKSIPKNT said that lie recalled his own early experiences as an operator 
in three of these rare cases, after delay and the formation of dense adhesions. The 
morbid condition had always been rare : it was now almost unknown. Mr. Bonnie 
had described its pathology and clinical features correctly and he (the President) had 
long been convinced of the need for a prompt operation with the more conservator 
prospect Mr. Bourne had indicated. 
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Vascular Change during Uterine Involution: A Study of the 
Condition of the Arteries in a Uterus removed Twenty- 
four Days after Delivery . 1 

By Geoffrey Evans, M.D. 

During the past seventy years many observers have made a close study of 
the histological changes that occur in the uterine vessels in the course of normal 
involution of the uterus after labour. It would seem that after so much inquiry 
there can hardly be any aspect of the subject in dispute or new observation to 
be made. In recent years a very complete research into this subject has been 
earned out by Dr. James Goodall, a and both on account of its intrinsic merit 
and the fact of its being quoted at length in Eden and Lockyer’s “ New System 
of Gynaecology ” a it may be accepted as the standard work on the vascular 
changes that take place in uterine involution. The present communication 
deals with a single aspect of this subject—namely, the presence or absence of 
fatty degeneration in the muscle fibres of the arteries of the utenis undergoing 
involution. 

The majority of past observers have found that fatty degeneration does 
occur both in the musoie fibres of the uterus and the muscle fibres of its 
vessels. In fact, there is no need to make any distinction, in dealing with this 
subject, between the muscle fibres in the two tissues, because there is no record 
of fatty degeneration occurring in the one group of muscle fibres while absent 
at the same time in the other group; the converse also holds good. Some have 
noted the appearance of fatty degeneration at an earlier stage in the puerperium 
than have others, but there has been little difference of opinion as to the fact 
of its occurrence. Goodall agrees with the majority of past observers and 
notes the presence of fatty degeneration in the muscle fibres of the uterus and 
arteries of the uterus, and states that “ the muscle cells of the parent media 
undergo fatty degeneration at an early stage in the process of involution.’’ 

Description of the Case. 

Dr. H. Williamson has kindly given me the opportunity of preparing speci¬ 
mens from a uterus removed at operation twenty-four days after delivery of 
a dead foetus. The case was that of a patient, aged 41, admitted to St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital under Dr. Williamson on September 6, 1919, on account 
of bleeding from the uterus and twenty-five weeks gravid. She was found to 
have a carcinoma of the cervix which extended up to, but did not involve, the 
posterior vaginal wall. The patient had had eight children* with straight- 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held March »S, 1921. 

J "The Involution of the Puerperal Uterus,” Amtr. Jonni. Obst 1909. 1\. pp. 921 -SKi. 

: " New System of Gvniecologv,” ii, 1917, p. 1111 rt st-tf. 
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forward labours and no miscarriages. The menstrual history was normal. 
The present pregnancy was normal until the onset of bleeding in April. On 
September 17, under general anaesthesia, the membranes were ruptured and 
abortion induced. At 2 a.m. on September 20, that is in the twenty-seventh 
week of the pregnancy, abortion took place. The foetus was born dead, but not 
macerated. On October 14, twenty-four days after the delivery of the dead 
foetus Wertheim’s hysterectomy was performed and the uterus removed. 

The organ was placed in formol-saline, and at a later date parts of it were 
removed for section. The separate parts were embedded in gelatin according 
to Dr. J. F. Gaskell’s method and cut frozen. Sections were stained in 
Sudan III and acid haemalum, others in Van Gieson and acid haemalum, and 
others in Weigert’s elastica and eosin. The advantages of the gelatin method 
of embedding are that the tissue is not raised to a higher temperature than 
37° C., and is not brought into contact with xylol; as a result the cells retain 
their normal form more nearly, and any fat present is not dissolved out of the 
tissues. 

The sections thus prepared show the usual changes in the vessel walls 
characteristic of normal arterial involution. The most striking changes occur 
in the intima; there is a cellular proliferation and hyaline swelling of the 
subendothelial layer, together with a swelling and splitting of the internal 
elastic lamina. In the media there is the appearance of a granular atrophy of 
the muscle fibres and a hyaline swelling of the intermuscular connective-tissue 
fibrils. 

Remarks. 

The picture has been often described and does not require detailed notice ; 
in fact, the only point to which I would draw attention is the absence of any 
sign of fatty degeneration either in the medial coats of the vessels or in the 
muscle fibres of the uterus. The histological picture of the vessels in this 
specimen are in all respects comparable to the changes seen in the involution 
of the hypogastric and umbilical vessels after birth. I have examined many 
specimens of these vessels up to two years after birth and have not observed 
fatty degeneration occurring in the media in any vessel. Neither does fatty 
degeneration occur in the involution of arteries after ligature or thrombosis, 
nor in the normal involution of the ductus arteriosus; in fact, so far as I 
am aware fatty degeneration is not a normal feature of arterial involution. It 
would appear that it is only in uterine involution that fatty degeneration 
occurs in vessels undergoing this physiological change. The absence of fatty 
degeneration in my specimen is therefore in accord with the general observa¬ 
tions on the changes that take place in arterial involution, and it further 
establishes the fact that fatty degeneration need not of necessity occur in 
uterine involution. 

The presence or absence of fatty degeneration in uterine involution is a 
matter of importance to a proper understanding of the processes involved in 
the varied arterial lesions described under the term of “arteriosclerosis.” Thus 
Thoma maintained that slowing of the blood stream was a dominant factor 
in the production of arteriosclerosis, and he based his theory largely on the 
change occurring in the iliac and hypogastric arteries of newly-born infants. 
Thoma s theory of arteriosclerosis is chiefly concerned with the process of 
involution. The weightiest single piece of evidence against this hypothesis 
is the characteristic presence of fatty degeneration in the histological picture of 
arteriosclerosis and its absence in normal involution. But this distinction will 
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fail if it is established beyond doubt that fatty degeneration occurs in the media 
of arteries undergoing involution in the puerperal uterus. I do not feel that it 
is expanding the subject too far in applying the observations on arterial changes 
in uterine involution to the wider subject of arteriosclerosis, because Goodall 
follows his observations to the same goal, and in discussing their bearing on 
arteriosclerosis he concludes by stating that his work seems to prove that both 
Jores and Thoma are right in their views as to the nature of the processes 
underlying the production of arteriosclerosis. 

A Critical Examination of Current Views. 

It is difficult to dismiss the work of past observers who have found that 
fatty degeneration always occurs in uterine involution, and at the same time 
in their writings there is not, in general, sufficient detailed information given 
to allow of adequate criticism of their material or methods. As regards my 
own specimen it may be objected at once that the pregnancy had not gone 
to full term and that the organ was in a condition of subinvolution. This 
criticism is fair, and one of my objects in bringing this matter forward is the 
hope that it may lead to my having better material to examine on a future 
occasion. The criticism, however, loses some force in that fatty degeneration 
is absent in my specimen ; had it been present it might have been ascribed to 
subinvolution, but subinvolution cannot account for its absence. In the 
second place the criticism fails to an extent because the material of those 
who have found fatty degeneration in the muscle fibres of involuting uteri is 
also abnormal. I have not read any account of arterial changes in human 
uterine involution which avoid this criticism. 

It would take too long to justify this statement in detail, but to illustrate 
my meaning I will take Dr. Goodall’s research. It is based on the examination 
of eighty uteri, but the observations on the subject of the changes that occur 
in the puerperal uterus are based on only six cases. Goodall states that five of 
these showed subinvolution; in the sixth there was a morbid lesion, which 
one would expect to interfere with the process of normal involution. 

It is a mistake to regard Goodall’s observations as a record of the changes 
that occur in normal uterine involution, for he states on p. 61 of his 
monograph that “ all the chronic inflammatory diseases, blood dyscrasias. . . . 
and possibly malignant growths modify the normal complete involution.” 
As there is no doubt as to the truth of this statement it is fair to assume 
that any unexpected histological features presented by uteri taken from cases 
in which any of these conditions were present are capable of explanation in 
terms of a pathological process rather than in terms of the physiological 
process involution. Further, in the six cases on which Goodall based his 
observations the cause of death was in all cases due to a disease which might 
in itself have caused both vascular disease and fatty degeneration in muscle 
fibres. Thus Case 1 died of “eclampsia, associated with, or caused by, a very 
grave chronic parenchymatous nephritis.” Case 2 died of “ syphilitic arteritis 
of the brain.” Case 3 died of “septicaemia, secondary to an abscess of the 
breast with subinvolution.” Cases 4 and 5 died of tuberculosis of the lungs, 
while Case 6 died of “ acute yellow atrophy of the liver, chronic parenchymatous 
nephritis, and broncho-phthisis incipiens.” An interesting comment is made 
on this case, for the author writes : “ Hence it is seen why Case 6, who had 
had chronic Bright’s disease, followed by acute yellow atrophy of the liver, 
should present such intense degree of incomplete oxidation of tissue/’ and in 
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another paragraph that “ such cases must be looked upon as abnormal/’ 
It is obvious that the author recognized his material as being pathological, 
and he cannot be blamed for his work being mistaken for an account of the 
changes that occur in normal involution. When a condition of suboxidation 
exists fatty degeneration may be expected to occur, and therefore before it is 
established that fatty degeneration is a part of the normal process of uterine 
involution it must be found to occur in a uterus taken from a healthy subject. 
Further, as regards the presence of fatty degeneration in the media of the 
vessels, it must be proved that the other vessels in the body are normal 
in order to exclude the possibility of the local vascular fatty degeneration 
being part of a diffuse vascular disease. This last condition will be fulfilled, 
in my opinion, if the intimate vasculature of the spleen and kidney are 
found to be normal, because I have found that diffuse vascular disease tends 
to have its chief incidence on these two organs. 

Conclusion. 

It must necessarily be difficult to obtain material from the human subject 
which will satisfy these conditions, and ip the meantime we must rely on 
observations made on uterine involution as it occurs in animals. 

Such observations have been made on rabbits. 

Broers found that fatty degeneration occurred in the muscle fibres of the 
uterus between the third and thirteenth day of the puerperium; no reference 
was made to its presence or absence in the media of the vessels- Helpae made 
similar observations on ten rabbits, and since his work was primarily directed 
to this question it is of particular importance. He thus states the object of 
his research : “ The prime question that presents itself is: Does a degeneration 
of muscle cells occur? ” His answer is : “I have been unable to find a single 
muscle cell whose substance gave the characteristic appearances and reactions 
of fat,” and later he speaks of the occurrence of a gradual diminution of the 
volume of the muscle cells of the media, “ just as in the muscle cells of 
the uterine wall.” 

Too close a parallel cannot be drawn between the changes that occur in 
uterine involution in animals and those that occur in the human subject. 
There is also a conflict of observation. I think, however, that the conclusion 
is justified that the question of the presence or absence of fatty degeneration in 
the media of the vessels in the puerperal uterus is not as yet definitely settled. 
s 
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Dr. Herbert Williamson said that Dr. Geoffrey Evans' communication was both 
interesting and important. He had clearly shown that the question of fatty degenera - 
ration during the normal involution of the utertis was by no means settled, and that 
its absence in involuting arteries in other situations certainly supplied ground for scep¬ 
ticism on this point. As Dr. Evans had pointed out, Goodall’s fine piece of work was 
done on pathological material and therefore could not be taken as necessarily a true 
picture of physiological involution. 
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Angioma spontaneously evacuated from the Vagina . 1 

By Henry Curtis, F.R.C.S. 

The patient, a lady of somewhat poor physique, overwrought from mental 
and physical strain, collapsed from “ nervous exhaustion ” in June, 1905, 
when she was aged 32. At this time, too, she had had to lift a heavy weight. 
Possibly the over-strain, physical and mental, in a person of relaxed fibre, 
may have been a contributory factor in the trouble which followed four 
months later. 

In October, 1905, for the first time, the patient became aware of a 
protrusion from the vagina, which persisted for a month, and then gradually 
receded. By April, 1906, it had completely disappeared. It again appeared 
in August, 1906, and thenceforward reappeared regularly about four or five 
days before each period, associated with aching pains across the back, at 
the bottom of the spine. In the latter part of 1907, the protrusion appeared 
about ten days before each period. The periods had been a little irregular in 
the summer of 1905, but were regular thereafter. 

The protrusion was described as appearing in the form of two lobes; 
sometimes there was a third, or what seemed to be a third lobe. It was of 
a bright red colour; occasionally it turned a very dark red, almost black, 
but this seldom occurred. The size varied, but on two or three occasions it 
projected for half an inch or more, when it felt as if suspended from something 
inside. When the patient was walking or standing it was much more distinctly 
felt than when she was lying down, and then it generally receded. After her. 
being in bed at night it disappeared, but on her rising it gradually projected 
outside again. When the period ceased the protrusion disappeared. 

The patient consulted me in May, and again in November, 1907 ; she was 
extremely nervous, and, naturally, examination was not as complete and 
satisfactory as it would have been under an anaesthetic, especially owing to 
the complete disappearance of any external protrusion after menstruation, and 
the narrow hymeneal orifice, which was still further obstructed and reduced 
in size by an obliquely-placed bar-like septum. 

The urethral orifice was seen to be normal, and showed no trace of a 
caruncle. Nothing abnormal could be detected within the vagina or external 
to the hymen. 

At the third visit, January 22, 1908, the patient stated that at the end of 
the September period, and after some offensive discharge, a fleshy mass had 
been spontaneously expelled from the vagina. There was no noticeable 
haemorrhage, but menstruation had only just ceased. She produced the 
specimen, the remnant of which, shrunken and embedded in paraffin, after 
being sectioned by Dr. E. H. Shaw, Director of Clinical Pathology, and 
Pathologist to the Great Northern Central Hospital, is now submitted for 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held May 5, l ( J2 1. 

Au—O b 1 
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inspection by the Section, together with microscopical preparations and photo¬ 
micrographs. 

Examination at this visit, January, 1908, showed the urethral orifice to be 
normal. The vaginal outlet was again inspected, and as digital examination 
was inadvisable, the bar-like septum of the hymen was gently held aside 
by a sound. No trace of a pedicle, or any naevoid structure could be detected 
within the vagina or external to the hymen. Doubtless the septate condition 
of the hymen had strangulated the growth and helped to cut through the 
pedicle. 

The patient returned in July, 1908, and reported that there had been 
no further recurrence locally. o l v M 

The fleshy mass expelled was of a thin, flat, elongated ovoid shape, with 
one end pointed, the other having attached to it the remains of the shrunken 
pedicle, its outline and flatness reminding one of the marine animal familiar to 
us as medical students as the lancelet (Amphioxus lanceolatus ). It was of a 
pinkish red colour, rather like a blood-clot. The specimen, shrunken during 
preparation and imbedded in paraffin, measures a little more than 1 in. by i in., 
or more exactly, 2*7 cm. by 0*9 cm. 

The clear history, and local examination of the urethra negative the growth 
having arisen from a caruncle. Though its surface has been denuded of 
epithelium, its origin from the vagina rather than from the cervix or body 
of the uterus is indicated by the absence of any glandular tissue and 
characteristic stroma. 

Report on the Microscopic Appearances by Dr. E. H. Shaw, M.R.C.P. 

“ The section shows a mass of vessels with thin fibro-muscular walls, and filled 
with blood. A narrow incomplete layer of badly stained, necrotic connective tissue is 
present on the surface. A few small round inflammatory cells are scattered throughont 
the growth. No mucous membrane or epithelial tissues can be made out. The tissue 
is thus made up almost entirely of blood-vessels and is therefore most probably a 
naevus (haemangioma).” 

In reply to my inquiry as to the probable origin of the growth, Dr. Shaw 
further reported:— 

“ There is an irregular patch in one place which suggests the framework of cervical 
glands seen in erosion; but the patient has never had a child, and therefore there is no 
torn cervix to account for such a condition. That can be excluded. 

“ A very vascular cervical or uterine polypus with a very long pedicle is a possible 
condition, but one would expect to see some remains of gland or muscular tissues in the 
body of the mass. There is none ; and so this can be excluded. That brings us to 
the vaginal wall or hymen, and I think a naevoid hypertrophy of one of the rug® of the 
vagina the most likely origin of the mass. 

“ The specimen is complicated by the excessive congestion of the vessels due to 
constriction, and so adds to the difficulty. I think on the whole there is sufficient 
evidence to justify calling the specimen a naevus.” 

In relation to true angiomatous growths of this region, Kelly and Noble, 
“ Gynaecological and Abdominal Surgery,” vol. i, 1907, say that:— 

“ Angiomata of the urethra are exceedingly rare if we exclude from this heading the 
urethral caruncle which from its rich supply of blood-vessels is sometimes considered 
an angioma. 

“ Varicosities and angioma formations of the vagina and vulva sometimes extend 
over the urethral structures.” 
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Report of the Pathology Committee. 

Dr. Russell Andrews’ specimen of carcinoma of the uterus originating in an 
adenomyoma was considered, and the Committee agreed with Dr. Andrews' 
description and found that a carcinoma had developed in an adenomyoma, 
the endometrium being normal to the naked eye and, microscopically, showing 
no malignant change. 

Two Cases of Sarcoma of the Uterus . 1 

By H. Bussell Andrews, M.D. 

I AM showing two specimens of sarcoma of the uterus, from patients 
recently under my care. 

In the first case the patient had been known for twelve years to have a 
uterine fibroid. She had been examined on account of mucous colitis by two 
competent observers who both considered that she had a fibroid which was 
causing no symptoms and was of no importance. At the age of 65, after 
symptoms and signs indicative of rapid growth and malignancy for a few 
months, a large sarcomatous tumour of the uterus was removed; the uterus 
contained no other tumour. This seems to be clear clinical evidence that a 
fibroid had become sarcomatous. 

The patient was a single lady, aged 65. For three months she had com¬ 
plained of frequency of micturition, difficulty in emptying the bladder, and a 
sensation of pressure on the rectum. During the same period she had been 
losing weight. She looked rather cachectic. For two months she had noticed 
increase in the size of the abdomen. There had been no bleeding nor discharge 
since the menopause. She had been told twelve years previously that she had 
a uterine fibroid, but she was never conscious of the presence of a tumour 
until ten days before she was sent to me. Sir John Phillips kindly wrote to 
me that six years previously there was a subserous fibroid, the size of an orange, 
which could not be felt by abdominal examination. I found a very prominent, 
firm, rounded tumour rising out of the pelvis to a point 2 in. below the 
umbilicus. Vaginal examination was impossible. On rectal examination it 
was found that a good deal of the tumour lay in the pelvis. It was almost 
fixed. The cervix was normal; the body of the uterus could not be differen¬ 
tiated. There was infiltration of the right uterosacral ligament. My diagnosis 
was either sarcoma of the uterus or malignant ovarian tumour. The patient 
was anxious to have the tumour removed if possible because of the discomfort 
from which she suffered, but I doubted whether it could be removed. I advised 
examination under an anaesthetic and operation if possible. I had the benefit of 
Dr. Herbert Williamson’s help and advice in the examination under anaesthesia. 
The physical signs were as stated above with the addition that the body of the 
uterus could be made out lying to the left of the tumour and blended with it. 
When the abdomen was opened the bladder was found to be lifted up and to 
the left. The tumour was uterine, lying largely in the right broad ligament. 
Hysterectomy was obviously impossible, so the broad ligament was incised and 
the tumour shelled out, leaving the right cornu with tube and ovary on one 
side and the rest of the uterus on the other side. There was much induration 


i At a mooting of the Section, held March 11, 19*21. For Abstract and Discussion, set- 
Proceedings , 1921, xiv, p. 
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of the cellular tissue in the right side of the pelvis and a large fixed gland on 
the right iliac vessels. The patient made a good recovery, which was retarded 
for a few days by infection of part of the wound, and she left the nursing home 
twenty-eight days after the operation. 

Description of the tumour from the Pathological Department of the London 
Hospital:— 

An almost rounded tumour, partly fixed in formalin, 15 cm. by 13 cm. by 10 cm. 
The outer surface shows rounded well-defined bosses, and is smooth except for fibrous 
tags. It appears to be encapsulated. There is one projecting nodule, attached by only 
one pole to the rest, and devoid of capsule. On section the tumour is divided into 
lobules that vary in size. These lobules have a homogeneous grey, brain-like appear¬ 
ance. A few of the lobules show a very faint whoriing, with faintly differentiated 
translucent grey and pearly white bundles. Towards one end is a large area w'hich is 
opaque and yellow . At one point on the surface of the grow’th there is a cord, 2\5 cm. 
long, of white tough tissue (grow th) projecting from the surface. This is seen to project 
from a smooth-lined, blood-stained tube, evidently a vein in the growth. 

The naked-eye appearance of the tumour is characteristic of sarcoma. I 
do not think that there will be any difference of opinion about the sections 
which are show T n under the microscopes. 

Mr. A. C. Palmer has kindly supplied me with the following microscopical 
description :— 

One section is taken from the most homogeneous portion of the tumour. The 
greater part of the section is occupied by atypical muscle tissue. In some areas bands 
of typical muscle fibre and connective tissue can be seen running through the section. 
In the atypical areas, muscle fibres are very abundant and they have their long axes 
disposed in all directions. Collagen fibre is for the most part absent, but a few small 
areas of fine pink fibrils occur among the muscle fibres. The muscle nuclei vary 
greatly in size and shape, and multinucleate formations are frequent. In another 
section, taken from a portion of the tumour which showed faint whoriing, there are 
numerous interlacing bands of pink collagen fibre. In the spaces between the collagen 
fibre, atypical muscle cells are relatively scanty. 

In the second case, a necrotic sarcoma of the uterus, a large amount of the 
tumour, of jelly-like consistence, was discharged into the peritoneal cavity 
through a hole in the posterior surface of the uterus. 

The patient was aged 51 and had been married six months. For twelve 
months she had thought that she was getting stout. She had always lost 
rather profusely at the menstrual periods. A year before she came under my 
care she began to have occasional floodings, and for six months she had had 
almost continuous haemorrhage, often passing large clots. For two months 
she had noticed a lump protruding from the vagina and for a week or two had 
had a very foul discharge. She was profoundly anaemic, haemoglobin 35 per 
cent., red corpuscles 1,900,000. A hard, tender, rounded swelling filled the 
lower part of the abdomen, reaching up to just above the umbilicus. A 
necrotic, lobulated, pedunculated tumour, the size of a large walnut, protruded 
from the vulva, the pedicle being attached just behind the orifice of the 
urethra. The cervix w*as normal. The large tumour was evidently uterine. 
There was a horribly offensive discharge. I thought that the pedunculated 
vulval tumour was a sarcoma. As my colleague, Mr. Luker, was operating the 
next day, December 3, I asked him to remove it, and hoped that if the patient's 
general condition improved I might remove the uterus. Mr. Luker removed 
the vulval tumour which was said to be an inflamed, very ccdematous 
fibromyoma. 
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The blood count improved slightly, but the foul discharge continued, the 
abdominal tumour became more tender, and the evening temperature varied 
from 99" to 101° F. There' seemed to be no doubt that the tumour was 
undergoing necrosis. I thought that hysterectomy, if performed at once, 
would almost certainly kill her, but that if the uterus was not removed any 
further haemorrhage would be fatal. It seemed best to try to make the interior 
of the uterus less septic before operating. Mr. Luker dilated the cervix on 
December 22 and inserted a finger, but could find no sloughing mass. He 
inserted two Carrers tubes, through which the uterine cavity was irrigated with 
eusol. This had the effect of bringing the temperature down and diminishing 
the odour of the discharge. The tumour became much smaller until it 
reached only two-thirds of the distance up to the umbilicus, although no 
growth had been discharged into the vagina. On January 4 I performed 
hysterectomy, after packing the uterine cavity with gauze soaked in tincture 
of iodine. There was a good deal of soft, translucent jelly-like material, 
inodorous, in the peritoneal cavity, exuding from a hole in the posterior surface 
of the uterus. Glands along the common iliac vessels on the right side were 
noticed to be enlarged. The patient stood the operation as well as could be 
expected, and the wound healed well, but septic thrombosis ensued and she 
died four weeks later. 

After examination of the uterine tumour the pathologist amended his 
original opinion about the pedunculated vulval tumour and called it a 
myosarcoma. 

Description of the tumour:— 

A uterus removed through the upper vagina. It is much enlarged, 14 cm. by 11 cm. 
by 4*5 cm. Peritoneum smooth throughout except for a soft red gelatinous nodule 
1 cm. in diameter in right posterior wall of body. Uterus feels somewhat soft and 
doughy. The cavity is much distorted. In the right anterior wall pushing the 
cavity to the left, there is found a large nodular mass which has broken through the 
endometrium. It is 9 cm. across and is made up of soft nodules, grey or greenish- 
brown in colour, separated by narrow sunken lines. The green nodules have a some¬ 
what ulcerated surface. Others appear to be covered by endometrium. On section 
this mass is found to consist of grey nodules, semi-translucent and separated by narrow 
zones of white firmer tissue. The cut surface bulges slightly, and around the nodules 
in the wall are similar small areas. The mass is for the most part definitely encap¬ 
sulated. There are other small masses raising the peritoneum on the posterior wall, 
some of which have haemorrhage within them. 

Mr. Palmer has given me the following description of the microscopical 
appearances:— 

The section is taken from the portion of growth which had invaded the endometrial 
cavity. The greater part of the section consists of atypical muscle. There are 
frequently large irregular spaces between groups of muscle fibres. Occasionally bands 
of typical muscle fibre and connective tissue can be seen running through the atypical 
muscle areas. The muscle fibres are very abundant, their long axes are disposed 
irregularly. The nuclei vary greatly in size and shape, and giant cell formation is 
frequent. Fine pink collagen fibrils are almost completely absent from the true 
cellular atypical muscle areas. 


Keport of the Pathology Committee. 

Dr. Kussell Andrews’ specimen of sarcoma of the uterus arising in a fibro- 
myoma was considered, and the Committee agreed that there was no doubt 
that it was a case in which sarcoma had developed in a fibroid. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE CAUSES, PROGNOSIS, AND 
TREATMENT OF STERILITY . 1 2 * 

Dr. Arthur E. Giles 

said that the subject of sterility in women did not derive its importance from 
considerations of the preservation of health or the saving of life, as was the 
case with many subjects in obstetrics and gynaecology. Its importance had 
other sources, not less worthy of the careful attention of the medical 
profession, and recognizable as being of two kinds, the one concerning the 
welfare of the State, and the other the happiness of the individual. 

A nation with a falling birth-rate was usually a decadent nation; and a 
falling birth-rate, though doubtless in a measure dependent on social and 
economic conditions, was partly the result of sterility, which, in turn, was in 
some degree preventable or curable. 

On the other hand the childless home lacked one great source of human 
happiness and one great factor in the welding together of ideal family life. 

As members of the medical profession, and especially as exponents of the 
diseases of women, they could do something towards the prevention and cure 
of sterility; and therefore no apology was needed for discussing the subject 
in the Obstetrical and Gynaecological Section of theKoyal Society of Medicine. 
They could do something else, which was by no means unimportant; they 
could recognize those cases in which sterility was inevitable and incurable. 
When it was quite certain that a woman could not bear children it was much 
better that she and her husband should know the truth and face the disap¬ 
pointment once for all. Not only were they saved the constantly recurring 
disappointment that marked each appearance of menstruation; they were also 
able to adjust their lives to the facts. He was persuaded that* many a 
husband and wife, if they knew early in their married life that they could not 
expect to have a child of their own, would adopt one ; and thus find at least a 
partial outlet for the expression of those instincts of fatherhood and mother¬ 
hood, the unsatisfied repression of which marred the happiness of so many 
families. 

In this communication he proposed to touch on two of the general aspects 
of the subject, viz.:— 

(I) The prevalence of sterility. 

(II) The responsibility of the male partner; 
and then sketch out, as briefly and clearly as possible three types of sterility 
in women, viewed from the standpoint of prognosis and treatment, viz.:— 

(III) Inevitable and incurable sterility. 

(IV) Functional sterility. 

(V) Conditions that caused or favoured sterility but allowed of 
treatment. 

Data and statistics referred to were derived from his recent monograph 8 to 
which he need not make more particular reference. The references to 
authors quoted would be found there, unless otherwise specified. 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held May 5, 1921. 

2 “ Sterility in Women,” by Arthur E. Giles, M.D., 1919; London: Henry Frowde, Hodder and 

Stoughton, Oxford University Press. 
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(I) The Prevalence of Sterility . 

Estimates of the proportion of infertile marriages varied widely with 
different authors and in different countries. Some, like Frank and Burdach, 
placed it as low as 2 per cent., others as high as 20 per cent. 

He had endeavoured to form an estimate from his case papers, with the 
following results : Among 3,128 married women who had been seen as patients 
the percentage of sterile cases was 22*2. Many of these, however, were still 
young and might yet conceive ; when he took into consideration only women 
who had reached the age of 40, the percentage dropped to 15*3. 

In a large proportion of cases the women had sought advice on account 
of some disease of the reproductive organs ; comparing such a group of 
women with an equal number drawn from the community at large, it was 
certain that the number of sterile women in the latter group would be 
notably less. 

It was, therefore, he thought, a sound deduction, that the proportion of 
sterile marriages in this country was well below 15 per cent. Dependence 
upon figures given by various writers was weakened by the fact that in 
some statistics stillbirths were taken into account, while in others they 
were not. Miscarriages and extra-uterine pregnancies were mostly over¬ 
looked or ignored. Yet it was obvious that a woman who had conceived was 
not sterile, even though the ultimate product of conception might not be a 
living child. 

Of published estimates he was disposed to regard those of Simpson as 
being nearest to the truth ; he had found the proportion of unfruitful marriages 
to be 10*9 per cent, in village communities and 16*3 per cent, in families of the 
aristocracy. The ratio was probably higher among dwellers in towns than 
among dwellers in the country. 

In any case the proportion was undesirably and unnecessarily high. Com¬ 
pared with this certain fact, the actual figures were of only academic interest. 
If they wished to obtain a really reliable estimate of the number of unpro¬ 
ductive marriages the only way would be to get the particulars of at least 
1,000 marriages in which the wife was aged under 35 and the husband under 
40 at the time of marriage, and married life had lasted at least fifteen years. 
But even these figures would not tell them the proportion of sterile women 
in the community, because in a number of cases the husband would be at 
fault. 

(II) The Responsibility of the Male Partner . 

This brought him to the second general question. It was not sufficiently 
realized that in many cases the woman was not at fault at all. Estimates 
again varied widely as to the proportion of cases in which the husband was to 
blame ; Courty had placed it at 10 per cent., Duncan at 12 per cent., 
Brothers at 20 per cent, (based on 250 cases), Engelmann at 25 per cent., 
Hiihner at 41 per cent. (186 cases), and Noeggerath at 90 per cent. 

Noeggerath had been apparently obsessed by the idea that gonorrhoea was 
the one important factor in the causation of sterility; and both he and Engel¬ 
mann included under man's responsibility all cases of disease in the female 
which were directly traceable to the male. It was no doubt morally justifiable 
to blame the man who had made his wife sterile by giving her gonorrhoea; but 
from the point of view of statistics it led to fallacious results. For while the 
woman whose tubes had been destroyed by gonorrhoea was permanently 
sterile, the man who had infected her might remain quite capable of procreating 
children. 
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But again, the actual figures did not greatly matter ; what did matter was 
that they should appreciate the fact that in a childless marriage the woman 
might be not guilty, because it had an important practical corollary which was 
this: that in doubtful cases the wife should not be assumed to be responsible 
and submitted to operative procedures without obtaining definite evidence that 
the husband was healthy. 

(Ill) Inevitable and Incurable Sterility in Women . 

It would make it all the easier to recognize the cases of incurable sterility 
if they bore in mind the conditions necessary for successful impregnation. 
They were :— 

(A) On the Mans Part .—Ability to deposit healthy seminal fluid in 
contact with the os externum cervicis. 

(B) On the Womans Part .—(l) Ability to receive this fluid in contact 
with the cervix. 

(2) Such a healthy condition of uterus, tubes and ovaries as would enable 
the spermatozoa to travel up to meet the ovum. 

(3) The production and discharge of healthy ova. 

(4) Such a healthy condition of the uterus as would enable it to harbour 
the fertilized ovum. 

They had to consider here only the woman’s side of the question. 

(1) Under the first heading the conditions that caused sterility were 
absence of the vagina and want of communication between the vagina and the 
uterus. When investigating a case it was not sufficient to accept a patient’s 
statement that intercourse took place ; that might be so, and yet they might 
find that the vagina ended blindly in a cul-de-sac. In such a case the woman 
had never menstruated, and this would at once put them on their guard against 
overlooking the condition. Three striking illustrative cases occurred to him, 
in which intercourse had been said to be normal and yet the vagina was 
closed above. 

(a) A case of androgyny, the patient living as a married woman . This case 
was related in his monograph (Case 22, page 68). 

( b ) A case of absence of the uterus with well-formed vagina , and double 
ovarian tumour} 

(c) A case of uterus bicomis with undeveloped cervix separated by connective 
tissue from a closed hut fairly developed vagina} 

Atresia of the vaginal orifice, such as occurred with retained menses, 
naturally prevented intercourse, but it did not come under the category that 
they were considering, because it was not incurable. It would be referred to 
again later. 

When the lower end of the vagina was patent and the upper end was closed, 
it was not always possible to tell whether it was merely a case of a septum 
across an otherwise developed vagina, or whether the upper part of the vagina 
was absent. It might be necessary to undertake a dissection of the parts 
before this point could be cleared up. When the vagina was absent, the 
question might arise whether an artificial one should be made. From the 
point of view of their present subject, sterility, he would say that the 
procedure was likely to be quite hopeless. Whether it should be done in 
order to make married life possible was another matter. It was a very 
difficult thing to do, and in some cases repeated operations had been under- 


1 T>r. (riles proposed shortly to report these two cases in full. 
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taken to make and maintain a patulous artificial vagina. Ingenuity, to his 
mind misplaced, had been exercised in the form of bringing down a portion of 
the colon for the purpose. If the tube, when made, did not lead to a uterus, 
what was the use of it all? Nature had at least provided another channel 
that could be used, if a perverted and unnatural sexual act was the only object, 

(2) The second condition for impregnation was such a healthy condition of 
the uterus, tubes and ovaries as would allow of the meeting of the spermatozoa 
with the ovum. This condition was unfulfilled in the case of absence or 
marked under-development of the uterus, congenital atresia of the tubes, and 
occlusion of the tubal channel by inflammation. Pyosalpinx, which was due 
to gonorrhoea in about 95 per cent, of cases and to tuberculosis or Bacillus 
coli infection in the remaining 5 per cent., certainly caused incurable sterility. 
Whether a tube that had become occluded by mild salpingitis could be made 
functionable by surgical means was a doubtful question, to which he would 
make further reference. 

(3) They knew that for conception to be possible the ovary must produce 
healthy ova : but it was very difficult to say when it was not doing so. They 
knew that age and the action of X-rays led to ovarian atrophy ; and they might 
presume that when this atrophy had come about ovulation ceased. But there 
were other conditions that apparently interfered with normal ovulation—for 
example, anaemia, chronic taking of drugs such as morphia, certain febrile 
conditions and some nerve conditions, including pituitary disease. Obesity 
might come into this category ; certainly obesity and sterility were related ; 
but whether obesity was the cause of the sterility, or whether they were both 
the results of some disturbed metabolic process, they did not know. Nor did 
they know what were the factors that disturbed normal ovulation or what was 
the influence, if any, of internal secretions on ovulation. If any product of 
internal secretion did play a part, they would expect that it was not the ovarian 
secretion, which was probably a product of ovulation rather than a causal 
factor in the process. It would not be unreasonable to assume that the 
physical and chemical causes of defective ovulation acted by interfering 
with the nutrition of the germ cells. Further researches on the internal 
secretions might shed some light on this very obscure and difficult subject. 

(4) The fourth condition was not strictly one upon which successful 
impregnation depended, since failure therein led to miscarriage, not to sterility. 
But it was conveniently included here, because when patients consulted them 
they were not so much concerned in the possibilities of conception as in the 
chances of having a living child. From this point of view the cases that they 
must regard as hopeless and incurable were those of uterine tuberculosis, 
carcinoma and sarcoma of the body of the uterus and uterine fibrosis. In the 
last-named condition the absence of the mucosa rendered impossible what had 
been described as the “ nidation of the ovum.” 

(IV) Functional Sterility . 

When a childless woman who had been married for some years gave a 
history of regular menstruation without undue loss or unusual pain, and, on 
examination the pelvic organs appeared to be normal, they might regard the 
case as one of functional sterility. There were then several possibilities to be 
considered. 

In the first place, complete intercourse might not have taken place, and 
this might have been due to impotence on the man’s part or to nervousness 
and shyness on the woman’s part; or because the first attempt had been 
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painful the woman had been too fearful to try again, or the man had refrained 
lest he should seem unkind; or both young people had been obsessed with a 
morbid fear that a confinement would necessarily be fatal, such ideas being 
fostered by a certain type of sensational fiction in which the novelist always 
arranged for the * heroine to die after an apparently natural childbirth. One 
patient, who had been married twenty-six years, had told him (Dr. Giles) that 
when she was married the period was on, and this seemed to have put her 
husband off, as she “ had never had any provocation since/' Secondly, it 
might be one of those cases in- which the husband was at fault, suffering from 
azoospermia or from a deficient vitality of spermatozoa, and this point might 
require investigation. Thirdly, it might be an instance of “ sexual incompata- 
bility/' They knew that there were cases in which a husband and wife had 
been unable to effect a conception together and yet each had been fertile with 
a different mate. The reason was not known and it was not even known 
whether the defect was psychological or physiological. There was certainly 
nothing that the medical attendant could do in the presence of this difficulty. 

(V) Conditions that caused or favoured Sterility but allowed of Treatment. 

They came now to the more hopeful side of their subject. It would be 
convenient to keep to the same classification as used before. 

(1) Conditions that prevented Normal Intercourse : (a) Atresia of the Vaginal 
Orifice. —This was a curable condition; but the prognosis as regards sterility 
would depend on the stage at which treatment was undertaken. If menstrua¬ 
tion had been going on for some time and its products accumulating in the 
closed vagina, secondary changes might be set up in the mucosa of the uterus, 
and later in the tubes, which might be inimical to conception. But if the 
patency of the vagina was established early, there was a good prospect of 
fertility. 

(b) Stenosis of the Vagina and Bigidity of the Hymen. —Dilatation of the 
vaginal orifice under anaesthesia by means of the fingers or with graduated 
specula was often sufficient. In more pronounced cases of stenosis the vaginal 
wall should be incised vertically, and the resulting wound sewn up transversely. 
The prognosis was very good. 

(c) Dyspareunia and Vaginismus. —The source of pain during intercourse 
should be sought; it was most frequently in the neighbourhood of the vaginal 
orifice and the remedy was usually simple. More deeply-seated pain might be 
due to a prolapsed ovary or some inflammatory condition of the appendages, 
and abdominal operation might be needed. 

Inflammatory disease would, of course, require treatment on its own 
account, apart from the question of sterility ; but a prolapsed ovary could be 
sutured up; and, if associated with retroversion, the fixing of the uterus in 
place was often sufficient to lift the ovary out of the painful zone. 

Vaginismus was more difficult to treat; but even here a good dilatation of 
the vaginal orifice under anaesthesia would often help matters and the rest 
would depend mainly on the persuasive powers of a judicious husband. # It was 
a condition in which suggestion might play a useful part. 

Once the mechanical difficulty was overcome, the prognosis as regards 
sterility was good, as long as the patient had not w r aited until she - was 
handicapped by the factor of age. 

(d) Tumours encroaching on the Vagina. —An ovarian tumour or a uterine 
fibroid situated in the pelvis might cause a mechanical obstacle to intercourse. 
The treatment was of course surgical, and the prognosis would depend on the 
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possibility of leaving at least one ovary and a not too much damaged uterus. 
The following case was worth mentioning :— 

He had seen the patient, aged 36, when she had been married two months. She 
had sought advice on account of difficulty with intercourse ; and on examination the 
vagina had been found encroached upon and apparently shortened by a large fibroid in 
the posterior wall of the uterus, pressing down the pouch of Douglas. He had done a 
myomectomy and hysteropexy; she had become pregnant three months later and had 
a normal confinement on the anniversary of her operation. 

(e) Prolapse and Procidentia. —Since these conditions were usually the 
sequel of child-bearing, they were the cause of secondary rather than of 
primary sterility. The obstacle to intercourse was mechanical, and treatment 
-allowed them to give a good prognosis. When pregnancy was greatly desired, 
he considered that operation was much better than pessary treatment; for 
pessary treatment was apt to defeat the object by the setting up of noxious 
discharges. He had many records of pregnancy and normal confinement 
following hysteropexy for prolapse and procidentia. 

(2) Conditions that allowed intercourse hut interfered with the ascent of 
the Spermatozoa : (a) Under-development of the Uterus: —In this condition the 
prognosis depended mainly on the patient’s age : if she was not much over 20, 
it might be an instance of delayed rather than of arrested development. This 
was sufficiently rare to warrant the narration of an example :— 

In the summer of 1911 he had seen a girl, aged 19; she had had amenorrhoea for a 
year and a half, and had previously menstruated slightly for a few months. Examina¬ 
tion under anaesthesia had shown a distinctly under-developed uterus ; it had felt small, 
and the sound had passed in If in. Dr. Giles had seen her again five years later; 
menstruation had been going on regularly for two years, the menstrual flow not very 
much, but lasting three to four days. She had been married six months. On 
examination, the uterus felt quite normal in size. 

In quoting this case in his monograph Dr. Giles had added ” I shall not be surprised 
if pregnancy occurs.” This forecast had proved correct, and he had just heard that 
she was confined of a son the previous day. 

Kisch had related a similar case. 

Obviously one need not give a hopeless prognosis in such cases ; but it 
must be borne in mind that most of the cases that they saw of under-develop¬ 
ment were really arrested development; and he knew of no treatment that 
would remedy the defect. 

( b) Anteflexion of the Uterus and Stenosis of the External Os. —These condi¬ 
tions were frequently, but not necessarily, found together : and there was no 
doubt that the presence of either one or both of them must be regarded as 
very unfavourable to conception. But they could not say that conception was 
impossible. From the point of view of prognosis following treatment, these 
were among the most satisfactory cases met with; for if a proper dilatation of 
the cervical canal were carried out, and especially if this were followed by the 
insertion of an intra-uterine stem for a fortnight, the chances of subse¬ 
quent pregnancy were very good. He had met with a number of instances 
of this. 

(c) Retroversion of the uterus was another condition which must be considered 
as unfavourable to conception, but not as definitely preventing it. Retroversion 
of the gravid uterus was not rare, and there was no doubt that in many of the 
cases the displacement had preceded the pregnancy. On the other hand one 
met with a fair number of cases in which a patient who had had several years 
of sterile married life was found to be suffering from retroversion; and on 
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correcting this, either with the help of pessaries or by operative means, 
pregnancy followed. A general rule as to whether surgical or other treatment 
should be adopted, could not be laid down, and it would take too long to discuss 
the matter then. Each case must be dealt with according to all the circum¬ 
stances attending it. 

( d ) Atresia of the Os Externum .—Here prognosis was hopeless without treat¬ 
ment and not very good with it. As a rule such atresia was the result of 
inflammatory conditions, which were likely to have other bad effects on the 
uterus besides closing its orifice. Nevertheless, an attempt should be made to 
restore the patency of the canal. 

(e) Polypus in the Uterine Canal. —Under this heading might be included 
fibroid and mucous polypi and submucous fibroid. In nearly every case the 
condition could be cured ; the operation might be very simple, amounting to 
little more than a curetting, or it might be a big affair, namely an abdominal 
myomectomy by hysterotomy (i.e., the removal of a fibroid from inside the 
uterus by the abdominal route). Prognosis ranged from “ very good” in the 
case of small polypi to “ moderate ” or even “ bad ” in the case of large intra¬ 
uterine fibroids. 

(/) Endometritis caused, in some cases, absolute sterility by preventing con¬ 
ception ; the modus operand] was probably the injurious effect of the discharge 
on the vitality of the spermatozoa. In other cases conception occurred, but the 
mucosa was not healthy enough to harbour the oosperm, and miscarriage 
followed. After treatment in the form of a careful curetting, the prognosis 
was good; and these cases formed a fair proportion of their successes in the 
treatment of sterility. 

(g) Salpingitis. —It was nearly certain that in cases of mild salpingitis 
without occlusion of the tubal ostia, conception could take place; and in all 
probability the sequel was often a tubal pregnancy. It might be supposed, 
however, that uterine pregnancy also followed; for they were all familiar with 
cases in which childbed fever was apparently due to the lighting-up of a latent 
infection of the tubes. But such a condition could hardly be diagnosed 
before operation, and so the question'of prognosis hardly came in. 

There was another condition to be considered, namely salpingitis with 
occlusion. Obviously when this was present, conception was impossible; but 
within certain limits it could be remedied by operation, namely in those cases 
in which there had not been extensive suppuration or damage to the tubes. 
An artificial ostium could be made by making an incision in the tube, near the 
ovary, and oversewing the edges, to prevent the opening from closing up again. 

A good deal of this conservative surgery had been done, and some 
successful cases had been reported, in which pregnancy had followed. He had 
done it himself in a few cases, but he had not heard of any of his patients 
having become pregnant. The prognosis should be very guarded ; because 
although they might count upon restoring patency, they could not tell how far 
the damage to the tubal mucosa might vitiate the chances of pregnancy. 

There were certain methods of treatment that had a place when the cause 
of sterility lay with the man ; thus a vaso-vasostomy had been carried out when 
the vasa deferentia were occluded and there was evidence of live spermatozoa 
in the testicle ; and in cases of male impotence, when the semen was normal, 
artificial insemination had been tried. He had not gone into these questions, 
as his observations were more particularly concerned with sterility in women. 

He had endeavoured, in this short resume, to outline the principles that 
would help them in giving a prognosis as to the prospects of childbearing, and 
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the treatment that should be carried out in those cases in which a chance of 
improving those prospects was offered. In conclusion he would emphasize 
three points:— 

(1) The possibility of the responsibity of the husband must always be 
borne in mind. 

(2) It was unwise to promise a successful issue as the result of treatment; 
for though they might secure correct anatomical conditions, they could not 
control their physiological working. 

(3) The idea that every sterile woman should be curetted ought to be dis- 
couraged. In fact, no operation on a woman should be undertaken unless they 
were reasonably satisfied that her husband was all right. 

Dr. R. A. Gibbons 

said that Dr. Giles stated 4ihat the percentage of sterility in women varied from 
2 to 20, according to those who had collected the cases, and ho had seen 
figures giving a percentage as high as 23. Those who had endeavoured to 
collect statistics regarding this knew how difficult it was to secure accuracy— 
for instance patients had told him (Dr. Gibbons) when consulting him about 
sterility that they had never taken any precautions against conception, and had 
subsequently confessed to having used them for many months after marriage. 
When Matthews Duncan and Simpson bad collected cases, there was not the 
likelihood of error which now existed, because, in those days, preventives to 
conception had been practically unknown , therefore it was quite legitimate 
to take the figures in the Peerage. Now, however, so-called Malthusian 
methods, with their danger to the State, were so common that there was no 
accuracy obtainable in such a book. 

Nowadays it was quite common for girls about to marry to consult their 
medical adviser as to how to prevent conception. This of course, had a most 
important bearing on the State, because fertility in women was the basis of 
the fecundity of the nation, of its growth, and of its importance in the world. 
The test of fertility was the rapidity with which women conceived, and it was 
known that the average fertility of fertile marriages during the whole of 
the child-bearing period in life was ten. Now it might surprise some to know 
that as a result of a voluntary confidential census among intellectuals, it had 
been found that of 120 marriages, 107 were “ limited,” and that the average 
number of children of each marriage was considerably under two. 

According to the tables collected by Bertillon, the annual birth-rate per 
thousand had fallen in Paris gradually from 104 in very poor quarters of 
the city, to 34 in very rich quarters, and in London, under similar conditions, 
from 197 to 63 per thousand ; that was to say that the “ gospel of comfort ” 
had prevailed. 

It was said that the percentage of sterility was the index to the morals of 
the nation. They knew that congenital sterility was rare, both in men and 
women, but it looked as if they were becoming a decadent nation, for the 
number of children in each family had steadily declined in recent years. 
The births for England and Wales had been 22,417 fewer for the June quarter 
of last year (1920), than for the previous quarter. This decline could not be 
attributed to the postponement of marriage, to decrease in the number of 
marriages, or to diminished fertility. Dr. Desplats was of opinion that in a 
certain large city abroad one-third of the pregnancies were aborted, and they 
knew that Sir James Oliver had called attention to the danger of diachylon. 
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which was well known to be used to procure abortion, especially in the north 
of England. 

Now taking the foregoing with the statement of Douglas White that three 
times as many children died in the nine months before birth as died in the 
first two months after birth, and of Dr. Routh, that the still-birth rate was 
probably higher than 3 per cent, of total births, it showed what an enormous 
amount of loss to the State occurred. Many of these deaths were of course 
unavoidable, but he (Dr. Gibbons) thought it their duty to do everything 
in their power to remedy this and save life. In his opinion, it was of great 
importance that newly-married couples who sought advice should be told that 
they took precautions against conception at their own risk, and that they 
could not break physiological laws with impunity. 

In the case of the rabbit, if the doe when ready, was withheld from the 
buck through several consecutive periods of oestrum, most of the follicles 
underwent degeneration, and frequently, during the remainder of the breeding 
season, and sometimes for future seasons, the female was sterile. Surely this 
should teach them a lesson ! 

He had had sufficient experience to say that he had known women who 
had started married life with a determination to avoid conception, who had 
years afterwards given up preventives, and had done everything in their power 
to cause conception, but had failed; and he had known women who, having 
had one child after marriage, had determined to have no more, who had 
subsequently changed their minds, and had been bitterly disappointed that all 
their efforts to procure a second child had had no result. 

Now this had nothing to do with so-called “one-child sterility,” which 
usually could be traced to some puerperal trouble of the uterus or tubes. 
In these women, he had been satisfied that pelvic examination revealed 
nothing abnormal and that the husbands were sexually sound. 

He was certain that the majority of men did not know the harm which 
might follow the use of these preventives, especially to the nervous system 
of women who had normal sexual feelings, and he therefore considered it of the 
highest importance that they should be told. 

Dr. Malcolm Donaldson 

said he was most interested in cases of sterile women who proved normal on 
physical examination, and their husbands also, and wished Dr. Giles had 
spent more time on the discussion of these cases. Dr. Donaldson had 
examined nine women on twenty-two occasions to see how far up the canal 
spermatozoa could be traced, without getting conclusive results. Mr. Kenneth 
Walker had co-operated with him by examining the husbands. Dr. Donaldson 
asked Dr. Giles whether he considered that estimation of the acidity of the 
cervical discharge would be useful, and whether he had tried passing oxygen 
through the uterus to see whether the tubes were patent. He had thought that 
everyone nowadays examined the husband before submitting the wife to 
operation, but he had recently found aspermia in a husband whose wife had 
given a history of two curettings. 

Mr. Kenneth Walker 

said that as he had examined the husbands of the patients in the cases 
referred to by Dr. Donaldson he would state what he had found. 

It was naturally a matter of great difficulty to determine the percentage of 
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sterile marriages in which the man was responsible. Various statistics had 
been given ranging from from 45*4 per cent. (Sanger) to 18 per cent. (Gross), 
His own series of cases was too small to justify the formation of statistics, 
but he was convinced that sterility was commoner in males than had pre¬ 
viously been recognized. 

What was more interesting still was the large percentage of husbands who 
although not absolutely sterile might be regarded as relatively so- Whilst in 
something like 15 per cent, of cases one could dogmatically state that the 
husband was sterile, in a still larger number one could detect some abnormality 
in the genitalia ; in other words, there was either oligospermia or what might 
be regarded as an undue number of degenerate forms of spermatozoa, or signs 
of inflammatory trouble in the testes, prostate or vesicles. The prostatic 
fluid in these cases contained pus cells and occasionally a considerable number 
of cholesterin crystals. 

He was unaware of the extent of a gynaecologist’s knowledge of the acces¬ 
sory sexual glands in the female, but the genito-urinary surgeon's knowledge 
of the male accessory glands was exceedingly sketchy. They did not know 
what were the functions of the vesicles or of the prostate. They did however 
know that the action of at any rate one of these glands was esssential to 
fertility. If the vesicles of a rat were removed he remained fertile ; the same 
was true if the prostate were excised. If, however, the rat were deprived of 
both prostate and vesicles, he became sterile. Mr. Walker believed this to be 
confirmed by clinical experience. This being so, the mere presence of 
spermatozoa in the semen did not prove that the male was beyond suspicion. 
For this reason the usual cursory examination of a husband was quite inade¬ 
quate if they were to be sure that the cause of sterility did not lie with him. 
Although the modern gynaecologist had recognized the importance of an 
examination of a husband before resorting to operative procedures in the wife, 
he (Mr. Walker) did not think that he had realized how thorough that exami¬ 
nation should be. A much closer co-operation must exist between the 
gynaecologist ,and the genito-urinary surgeon if mistakes were not to be made, 
and it w’as on the necessity for this mutual co-operation that he would lay 
special stress. 


Dr. Herbert Spencer 

said that he was glad to find Dr. Giles condemning the making of an artificial 
vagina out of intestine in patients in whom the uterus and vagina were absent. 
In his opinion, ventrofixation for retroversion and prolapse of the ovary should 
also be expunged from the list of gynaecological operations, for, although it would 
keep the uterus in position, it was not free from risk either immediate or 
remote (dystocia and intestinal obstruction), and the replacement could be 
effected by simpler means (pessaries and shortening of the round ligaments). 
He had known many patients become pregnant after myomectomy. An in¬ 
teresting case was that of a large tumour attached to the whole of the back of 
the uterus, in which the patient had conceived shortly after the operation and 
had had a living child by Caesarean section. Here the broad attachment had 
seemed to indicate hysterectomy, but the conservative operation had been done 
at the patient’s urgent request with a happy result, and at the Caesarean 
section the posterior surface of the uterus had been found quite free from 
adhesions and the site of the myomectomy only indicated by three white 
specks beneath the peritoneum. He had seen' one case in which an undeveloped 
uterus, which had been dilated unsuccessfully, conceived at once, after seven 
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years’ sterile life, on Pozzi’s operation being performed. He had formerly 
dilated a great many patients for sterility and had applied a stem for twelve hours 
in some of the cases. But the proportion of success had been so small that 
he had for nearly twenty years abandoned it in favour of Pozzi’s operation, 
which gave much better results. When he had spoken in favour of Pozzi’s 
operation in New York twelve years ago no one at the meeting had confessed 
to having performed the operation and one speaker had said that, in America, 
they were accustomed to stitch up split cervices, not to make them. The 
prolonged wearing of an intra-uterine stem had often been followed by inflam¬ 
mation ; no doubt the risk was less if the patient were kept in bed as in 
Dr. Giles’s cases. There was one form of sterility which Dr. Giles had not 
mentioned, namely, that due to a small overgrowth of the mucous membrane 
at the external os, probably resulting from slight tears in a previous labour, 
forming a sort of ball-valve to the external os. He had known the simple 
removal of this small growth by a V-shaped incision to be followed by preg¬ 
nancy in several instances. He had thought this was a discovery of his own 
till he had found that Marion Sims had described and figured it. In all cases 
of sterility it must' be remembered that the patient might conceive without 
operation ; this he had known in one case after twenty-one years of sterile 
life; in another case a patient who had applied for treatment after several 
years of sterile married life had been actually pregnant at the time of 
consultation. 

He could corroborate Dr. Gibbons’ statement as to the frequent use of 
preventives and their effect in causing permanent sterility. In the case of 
quinine pessaries, especially, he had found a thickening of the epithelium 
of the external os which probably extended to the endometrium and explained 
the permanent sterility when patients who had used the pessaries' in early 
married life had later left off their use in the hope of having a child. 

Dr. Louise McIlroy 

thought that Dr. Giles’ interesting address might be continued on further lines 
—as to the question of the factors which influenced fertility. The causes of 
sterility, as far as pathological conditions were concerned, were pretty well 
known, but the work of the future must go upon physiological and biological 
lines, and the effect of the internal secretory organs upon the reproductive 
functions. The ovum should be looked upon as a temporary ductless gland, 
and in cases of repeated abortion where no cause could be found, there was 
sometimes evidence of the inhibitory action of the endocrines upon the growth 
of the ovum. It might perhaps follow that these same organs might inhibit 
fertilization or embedding of the ovum. Among cattle it was found that the 
massage of an ovary containing a persistent corpus luteum favoured fertiliza¬ 
tion in previously sterile animals. Dr. McIlroy thought that the Section 
should protest against the growing prevalency of use by women of contra- 
conceptive pessaries, and that efforts to prevent the satisfaction of the maternal 
instinct when the sex instinct was stimulated at the same time, were no doubt 
accountable for many gynaecological conditions and neuroses. 

Dr. Fairbairn 

said he felt that the most difficult cases were chiefly those without physical 
signs or mechanical cause. He agreed with Professor Louise McIlroy that 
until bio-chemical research had supplied the necessary information, their 
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efforts to cure sterility must largely be on the principle of working in the 
dark, once the causes had been investigated as far as was possible. A very 
interesting paper had been published by Professor Arthur Robinson, of Edin¬ 
burgh, on “ Pre-natal Death,” in which he had used statistics from the Board 
of Agriculture with regard to the fertility of mares and stallions. He (Professor 
Robinson) called attention to the fact that in the case of Clydesdale stallions 
nearly half the matings were unfertile, and in thoroughbreds more than half, 
though both the male and female were presumably healthy. Other re¬ 
searches on ferrets, in which the females had been examined in various stages 
of pregnancy, showed that degenerative changes in some of the zygotes had 
taken place, whilst others in the same animal were perfectly healthy. All 
that pointed to factors governing both the sperm and germ cell and the zygote 
derived from them, of which at present there was no scientific knowledge. 

Dr. Giles (in reply) 

endorsed Dr. Gibbons’ remarks as to the great unhappiness resulting from 
deliberately childless marriages, and said he had always warned patients of 
this. He believed that quinine had a permanently bad effect. Those who 
waited for a convenient season to have a child often laid up trouble for them¬ 
selves. On the question of fibroids he had come to the conclusion that these 
were not a cause but in a sense a consequence of sterility. Women who were 
subjected to sexual excitement with no physiological outlet appeared to have 
a tendency to develop fibroids. He would like the opinion to go forth from 
the Section that the use of contraceptives was a bad thing. He agreed with 
Dr. Donaldson and Professor Mcllroy that the apparently normal cases were 
the most difficult, but he had not said more on this subject because there was 
such profound ignorance concerning it. As to the reaction of the cervical 
secretion, the normal reaction was of course alkaline. After endometritis it 
might become acid, and spermatozoa could not live in an acid medium. He 
had not tried the injection of oxygen for diagnostic purposes. He was inter¬ 
ested in Mr. Kenneth Walker’s remarks as to the large percentage of defect 
traceable to the male partner. It must be borne in mind that the success of 
treatment was difficult to estimate, since in some cases after many years con¬ 
ception occurred spontaneously. He had heard of one case in which pregnancy 
was reported to have occurred after twenty years of sterility. Changes in 
habits were also a factor; too great frequency of intercourse might prevent 
conception, whereas rest and change often proved beneficial. 


The June meeting of the Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology was not 
held owing to the meeting of the British Congress of Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics at Birmingham, in which the Section took part. 

A full report of that meeting will be found in the British Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology , and a good abstract in the Lancet and the 
British Medical Journal. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 

The Importance of Clinical Observation in Dental Surgery . 1 

By W. H. Dolamore, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.D.S.E. 

(President). 

The papers presented to this Section and to its forerunner, the 
Odontological Society of Great Britain, have seemed to me to deal too 
exclusively with problems requiring for their solution research, either in 
a laboratory of in a museum. Not one of these papers has been, in any 
sense, superfluous, but clinical observation acts as a corrective. 
Research depends so largely on the methods available that the con¬ 
clusions drawn need constantly to be revised, when improved methods 
and apparatus are available. Clinical observation, pn the other hand, 
records facts which, though they do need laboratory research for their 
elucidation, yet remain facts for all time. To these all theories must 
conform. 

Clinical observation has other advantages : Every practitioner has 
in his daily work a field for study resembling a museum. His specimens 
are not dead, but living; altering from day to day; hence he can watch 
the beginnings, the growth, and the endings of disease. This being so 
it is regrettable that the result of clinical observations are not more 
frequently recorded. Even more regrettable that the advantage of 
keeping complete records does not appeal to us early in our career ; 
or, as in my own case, that other interests are allowed to prevent it. 

A few cases, coming under my observation, will illustrate my 
contention. The first case is that of a young girl, who, upon the one 
side of the maxilla, has a fully developed lateral incisor, but a skiagam 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held October 25, 1920. 
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shows the corresponding tooth upon the other side to be absent. I have 
seen other similar cases. Now it is thought that the teeth of man are 
undergoing regressive changes, more especially in civilized races than 
in more primitive types. It is suggested, also, that these changes may 
lead to the total disappearance of some teeth, especially of the third 
molars and of the lateral incisors. Further, some have associated the 
diminishing size of the jaws with this regressive change, as cause and 
effect. I do not wish to argue for or against this theory. I wish 
simply to put before you some clinical facts which seem to be out of 
harmony with it. 

Take the third molars. We know these begin to develop at an 
early age long before they (if we can imagine them to be endowed with 
perceptive sense) can know whether there will be room for their 
development, or not. For I take it to be admitted that the growth of 
the mandible, for instance, is as dependent and consequent on its use 
as is that of any other bone in the body. The large mandibles observed 
among those who lead a laborious existence must be the result of their 
life history, or else there remains this idea—only those who are 
predestined to have large mandibles drift into such employment, and 
this seems absurd. 

Now, frequently we see third molars present and endeavouring to 
erupt in ill-developed jaws and, per contra, absent when there is room 
for their development. Bolk draws attention to another curious 
anomaly in connexion with lower molars. It is admitted the lower 
third molars are absent frequently, but when present they show no sign 
of regressive change; whereas the low r er second molars, which are absent 
rarely, have become reduced, usually, to four-cusped teeth, and, rarely, 
may have only three cusps. Bolk also records a case, somewhat parallel 
to the one I first mentioned, in which the lower third molar tooth was 
absent upon the one side but was present and normal in form upon 
the other. 

Again, if lack of development of the bone be the determining factor, 
how are we to explain the absence of second premolars ? For these, 
admittedly, there is abundance of space; indeed, our attention is 
usually drawn to the absence of the premolar by the persistence of a 
much larger tooth, the second deciduous molar. Moreover, if the 
relatively frequent absence of the second premolar be due to a 
regressive change how are we to account for the fact that the first 
premolar, rarely absent, shows most marked simplification ? 

There are, indeed, some reasons for thinking that, to take the lower 




Second lower premolar* ; • , right' And left;. s^x'v^.uhonmlar 

A, se?titubercular,- aaooM i.dwer s ;B., first tows* pmAijtf&j?*from p^Ucoiv 


reasons foi* this assumption are fcbat <|njnti<tebet'ciiiar jjretaebirs- are 
often associated with progressivechanges in other-teeth, such as the 
development of the cinguhuu of the incisors; also, he states, that if 
more fcban one root be present the Having read 

Cohen's book only recently it would il! become me to question these 
statement*, bur. 1 show a second premolar (fig. 1 . a), extracted by rue 
last week, vVhleb is undoubtedly sexi^taberenfar and with it the two 
first preiablars. The roots of these, though single. both -show' marked 
tend fenny-towards division, indeed the apex of one ifc bifid (fig. 1, n). 
But whether thesfe changes ba progressive pr not the result is a large, 
r>—cm 14 
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second premolar, its common change is progressive in, natura. Thus .a 
large percentage of tower premolars are ki-ttsheircular, or, more 
correctly quinti-fcnbercuiar (fig, 1, O. 

Jonge Cohen points out, correctly, that what may be regarded as 
the normal type is «?. seti taiH-renkir tooth (tig 1. E), 

There are two main cusps, the buccal, or protomere, and the Ungual, 
Or deateroioere. Medial and distal to these are two subsidiary cusps. 
These may- be represented by the formula ; n * - Cohen regards a 
<pnr»ti-brber-cular tooth derived from the se-xi-tubofenlae type, by the 
suppression of the medial cusp, or three' (it the lingual series, and by 
]Hogce*«ive changes m the d cuter omere and in the distal cusp, or four, 
.so that these eijuai the buccal cusps in size and height. His chief 
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molariform type of tooth, which most certainly suggests no simplification 
nor regression of type, as a step towards its disappearance. 

It is noteworthy, surely, that if the first premolar he formed on the 
same lines as the second, as we can hardly doubt, then it is also 
morphologically a sexi-tubercular tooth which has become simplified so 
that the lateral cusps are rarely seen. Yet this tooth is practically 
never absent. 

Is the occasional absence of these lateral incisors intimately con¬ 
nected with a gradual diminution in the number of teeth ? I should 
like to place on record that I have seen a larger number of patients, 
who, by the development of supernumerary teeth in the incisor regions, 
might be supposed to have an increased number of incisors, than I 
have of those in whom the number was diminished by the absence of 
the lateral incisors. I admit that one sees a considerable number of 
peg-shaped laterals, but these are too obvious to escape notice through¬ 
out the patient’s life. From constantly seeing the same patient I fancy 
one is led to think the teeth are more frequently dwarfed or absent 
than they are; whilst, on the other hand, supernumerary teeth are 
usually extracted : their existence is forgotten and another observer 
does not know of their previous existence. 

Supernumerary teeth in the incisor region well illustrate the 
necessity for deduction being corrected by wide clinical observation. 
In discussing the homology of incisor teeth, the argument is used 
that the second incisor of the full mammalian dentition is missing in 
primates, because in cases of cleft palate, which are relatively rare, 
a supernumerary tooth sometimes appears on the inner side of the 
cleft. Undoubtedly, in my experience, the appearance of a tooth in 
this position is far less common than that of a supernumerary tooth, or 
teeth, between the central incisors; a tooth, moreover, which erupts 
before the central incisors. If any argument with regard to the 
homology of the teeth can be based on the sporadic appearance of 
supernumerary teeth, which is surely doubtful, my experience suggests 
the missing teeth to be — J . 

Whilst considering central incisor teeth I may call attention to the 
occasional formation of an excessive number of cusps which I do not 
recall having seen recorded. It is assumed generally, I think, that 
these teeth consist, like the premolars, of two three-cusped odontomeres. 
The lingual is not developed but simplified to form a single protuber¬ 
ance, but which, as an abnormality, may be developed in varying 
degree. The labial odontomere shows its tri-tubercular nature both 
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by presenting three cusps, in an unworn tooth, and ■ frequently by three 
elevations, on the labial surface. A few.years back I noticed an tut worn 
central with four cusps, and my attention being directed to the point, 
I have found, this form to be/not uncommon, indeed five and even sir 
can sometimes he distinguished. fPJhcee, though distinctly marked, 
may be daveioped but slightly Fig. & 'shows a cast of the best 
specimen 1 have- seen, and with it a lateral incisor showing the same 
formation- Curiously, I have not noted the saine condition in other 
lateral incisors, but have’ very possibly, overlooked them 


turttiaii upper control inoteors mth i&it taspH j 
f . (udUor v?!lb ;But cu^s;. 


To connexion with the fcri-tuberoular nature of the labial odootoiuere,. 
one may consider the absence of a fcrirfcufcercfiJa* form in the incisors 
of congenital syphilitics: The coning of these Commhhly ih considered 
to be due to the suppression, or regression, of the centra! denticle; as 
first, I think, suggested by. Moon. This assumption may he correct, 
but I know of no evidence to support it. Indeed, the same effect would 
result from a uniform lack of developmen t of the lateral den tides. 
Unyvo.ro, syphilitic! incisors often show no cusps, central or lateral. It, 
is mdispiUt&ble that cone-shaped, notched incisors do occurm connexion 
with inherited syphil<s, though the <aiuaaiiidh appears tr> be a niyatery 
without analogy But I. do not consider the description of these teeth 
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given in the text-books to be correct. I have seen quite a number of 
upper and lower incisors with the notch covered by apparently well- 
formed enamel. I possessed a pair of upper central incisors taken 
from the same patient which showed this distinctly; I am sorry they 
were lost or borrowed. But I am certain of my facts and, therefore, 
do not regard the notch as necessarily produced by the wearing away 
of a hypoplastic tip. Bather, I think that this hypoplasia, when it 
does occur, is not the direct result of the syphilis, but the result of 
an illness during the first months of life. Put in another way, syphilis 
does not directly cause hypoplasia, but leads to various dyscrasias which 
are the direct cause. Hence I suggest we have a conical tooth due 
to the syphilis, with a hypoplastic enamel tip due to the illness. 

If there be no coincident illness of sufficient severity the enamel is 
normal in appearance but notched. To believe this notching is pro¬ 
duced always by attrition surely requires the observer to show, from 
clinical observation, the presence of the abrading agent, which can and 
does produce the deformity. Clinical observation has not done this. 
I admit that such teeth may sometimes have diminutive cusps as 
described, though I have not seen them, because I suppose the state¬ 
ment to rest on clinical observation. But such cusps occur on teeth 
which are not syphilitic, and sometimes these are covered by what 
appears to be normal enamel. This can be seen in the two molars 
(fig. 3). 

The possibility of the hypoplasia being associated with and due to 
illness of the mother cannot be wholly ignored. It is difficult to get 
evidence of this. Becently I saw a child with hypoplastic enamel on 
the extreme margins of the lower incisors, the rest of the enamel being 
normal. It appeared that the cause of this must have been prenatal. 
Inquiry elicited the fact that the mother died of consumption shortly 
after the child’s birth. I think this was the cause of the hypoplasia. 
It is also possible that if a mother suffered from syphilis during preg¬ 
nancy this might cause hypoplasia of the child’s enamel, especially of 
the deciduous dentition. 

Clinical observation discloses curious anomalies. I show a canine 
.with a shortened root and a curious history. A boy was brought to 
me: he had an exceptionally good set of teeth, I may say a perfect 
set, save that the upper left canine had not erupted. But the lateral 
incisor and the first premolar were in apposition, giving an appearance 
quite the equal of that of the opposite side. I, therefore, determined to 
extract this canine, and I regret, that as the case seemed so clear, a 
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skiagram waa not. taken. But because tbe' extraction «|ight prove 
difficult, if damage to the neighbouring teetb were to be avoided ; and 
because such -injury would have been particularly tmbiftuha.te, ns be 
was the son of an‘important Oriental personage, I had efcberalljfmhia- 
tered. This was fortunate, for the. estvactfpn ’proved extremely 
difficult, hiikdh fbe tooth proved, indisputably,'to bvsOyih^ghgi^pntftlly 
With the apex of the root pointing in a labialdirection. The tooth 
could not have taken this position after formation. The tit the 

tooth must have been developed in this position; The lack of space, 
with posHtbly ifiipeded and -iniperfect blood supply, must have caused 
the development of the stunted root, This shortening of the root 
has been a characteristic of the inverted teeth T have seen. 


Fur 3. 

Upper and lower fet molars wit.U hypoplastm .enamel but with cusps covered 

■' " . i ‘ . \, ftwrt&l enamel.. . ’ v : : — 


Radiography seems to have considerably altered om conception of 
the life history of tdetli. It was assumed once that the displaceHterit of 
a tooth was due to some disturbing cause during its eruption. Now a 
study of skiagrams enables it to be seen that teeth »to developed in all 
sorts of po'sifions, varying frbrh slight to marked displacement from the 
normal Some twenty, ot room years ago I showed a case of 
immediate terskm upon a yeritral incisoy which had crupted with its 
catting edge traosveysc to. the arch. A skiagram showed the uthne 
non-eruptod ceutrul to be ia a similar position. A former President, 
who. wae also curatorof i^r mhfeftiim, fcbh late Mr. Stordr Bennett, 
regarded thia as sbsj^ewb&i ■ P . not think he would do ab 

no w, bepaugc it kcdjiw to mis evident that such us Mpositions are due to 
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displacement, ab initio This is well shown in the: skiagram' tfig. 4) 
Here the permanent canine can he. .see® .■erupting on the labial side of 
the first preajolar. The dfeidhotis CaniQB.ts still in place, and the bone 
above it is empty, and available for tb« occupation of the permanent 
canine. It clearly shows that the persistence ol the deciduous 
canine had nothing to do with the -.iispb.i.cettent.of its .successor,- 
Fig; • tmerapted eamhe. is a- clear apace 

which it must have occupied at an earlier period. This Was filled by 
a fleshy mass winch. I scraped out,. According ty Mr. Mummery's 
report, it con^iBteel of connective tissue element* with no- epithelial 
eel Is. The skiagram suggested it might be a cyst. The enamel oh the 


Pig. 4.—Uppoc carOine erupting on thk labia) side ot first pramolar ; 'ileciiuoos 
it&aitia io place, bat Its root ».bows some absorption. 


tip of this fcpoth ghBw?; thh8e e^riems markings, generally described as 
worm eaten. This tooth to mf kanwledgeWely - slig'ntiy : pierced. ;-%ie 
gum; a little while before I removed it ;\ consequently1 think the 
markings rniuBt have existed before its eruption, 1 have seen like 
markings on the enamel of other rmerupteti tooth, but aro unable to 
offer any explanation; 

Fig. u shows a series of third molars, The upper molars an? joined 
by cemontimi to the second molars. The two illustrations show the 
position of the third molar niay vary. The reason for this •fusion is 
fully'recognised from the. fact that the crown yd the third molar looks 
backwards.' while the. tooth is developing, whilst its roots pass forwards 
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Aitd may touch and fuse with those of the second molar. In the 
mandible the position is the reverse. . The crown looks forward, if. 
therefore, before eruption it approxiraafces the second molar it deter¬ 
mines absorption of the 'after (fig. d, fit nod cannot fuse w>th it, unless 
periodontal inflfttyruaiiori lead ^productive changes in the eptoemtam, 
•which then, possibly, ataiy join together the rotttkpf tbi tee^h, ^fnihdse 
*<f the first and second preinolflr foote shown (fig. 0,-c). 

When two geminated teeth are fotthd i,a the position o£ the iawer: 
third molar (fig. 8 , rd, the distal tooth is tt supernumerarr. At least it 
is so in the specimen shown,. and so 1 have always, believed. But 
stiagraais disclose most'surprising things, 


• &ni $. • ....... 

A stqct %9V'per nowafl mottf*, right itfei icvit, ivitb Oiictf tnt>Uxi joined to 
their w»*a r O; pitMjiGliir roots joibOti fcj ; i>, lower' third molar 

joined .fo »• |tipfirp'Utn«m"V jca^lar; JG, lower third molar causing absorption of 
di&t&l surface of root of bocotiri molar. 


The slide now shown (fig. 7) discloses an upper third molar with its 
crown directed forwards, and not backwards. The skiagram was taken 
to find the-(condition of the roots of teeth upon which bridges are fixed, 
and as far as that weht showed thctVi to he neither better r-m worse 
than the uncrowned teeth. The presence of the third molar was 
entirely unsuspected, though the patient is over 60 years of age It is 
rather difficult to account for the tooth being in this position, jt must 
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have been so developed and yet the roots, appear to be of normal length, 
though it is difficult to,understand where.; so placed, was the space bn; 
this at the. tinid of their deveiopmerit. 

In view of this case it would seem impossi.Wii to deny that feoroe 
lower third molars may, perhaps, develop with their crowns directed 
backwards, and that hence their roots toay fuse «?ub. those of the 
second molars, even though one has not yet. seen such a specimen. 

The. use of skiagrams is essential to full clinical .'investigation, hut it 
is also essential that .these shall be good. If mdrfmvem and loggy, they 
must he V^pe&rbfnHy fpi&tnitved and no variations,qf density ignored. 


■Third upper molar, urmrupted, lying svith ita occIukh! surface 


Fig.pV^ 
directed forwards. 

■ 

Pig, S.—TJnempted lower malm wjih root durrouodad.by;necrosed l*pi% 


The importance of this is hi lust rated by the following case: A man, 
about 50 years of age. was admitted to hospital with a‘Swelling of the 
mandible, lingual and labial, on the right of the symphysis. The incisor 
teeth and.: the folt canine were present, hot the back teeth had been 
extracted, The teeth were septic, and I was asked to remove them 
before an ;^^ra4or^ oiiyi^tiphi After the thmoval of these the tip of a 
hard foidyifoulcl be Hoeu and feft on the . lingual side and it moved go 
pressure,; 1, therefore, • removed it and. found jt to be an uneriipted 
canine wpth its ioqt guiToomfob by necrosed bone (fig. »}> fu the fight 
of: knowledge: : th^hfiiblailieti/Wwf then recognized fo the skiagram, a 
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slight halo round a darker indistinct body. It seems extremely difficult 
ia account for the necrosis of the bone,around and closely adherent to 
aa unempted tooth, In default of any other cause one falls back oO 
sepsis, but, at any rate, it remains a curiosity. 

Another interesting case of necrosis occurred ia a man, aged Jo. 


m. 




Kid. 18 : 


Sequc-aU'um altar separatum, (natural sire.) 

the mandible which, the patient said, came about once a month and 
'.vent away again, Two months' previously' decayed niolars had 
teen removed, 1 incised the swelling from the mouth, but though 
bare Jbeiffc"cciutd tig;4ait it, did hqi appear t»> move (fig. 9). days ' 

fiftftr f t^»tTiriea>c:f rfufi i * nYii it. x& CL \r i fi A 1 llVi Thn aAfii'iihsiri h atria** 
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had syphilis* long ago **nd Wasseraumng reaction was positive. It 

nmitU «»m.. iinnncfiiM« te ilieucwASte "f.ha jsWiilill.a arid tl»i'.ttemsW' Mt ' 


In a child necrosis- as a sequel to the extraction of a tooth, because 
of a dental abscess, is not rare, hut observation teaches the error of not 
closely following subsequent happenings. The skiagram (fig.,11) shows 
the mandible of a child. The space left by .the separation of a soquestrmn 

io nluorli? rtin o«kat* oo/l. liAtT« rnin i>o utifiii Ti: »v>sll Kn riAf nioil 
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also, that the contraction of scar tissue has drawn the .'jaw across ,to that 
side and retracted it.; thus her face was obviously deformed and her 
breathing impaired. This dispi&ceiyjent could have been prevented by 
biting a suitable appliance.. This was not provided, with the following 
consequence, The child, was emaciated and had difficulty in swallowing 
and in breathing. Her face was distorted. She was of a’ sensitive and 
lonely disposition. Hurt by the laugh* and jeers of other children she 
hid herself in out-of-the-way corners- of her poor home, a sad and pitiful 
little creature, because H someanfe. had himidered.'* That “ someone 
wag the person who isonld and Mi ght have. feedappliance, but failed 
toseeitsheed. The lessors is coOipdete withoi'it. the clinical history. 
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but I may add that when aU the sequestra were removed ,ot»5y about 
a third of the 'right ascending ramus remained (tig. 12). A hone-graft 
was tried Vmt •.failed - Jlqssvldy sufficient time was not allowed to lapse 
for the pa tient to .fee-rid of latent sepsis It whs \n the early days of the 
war before we had learned the lesscip, blit io any case there were 
teehjncwi difficulties feh account of t he smallness- ofherfeones, The .case 
appe&rs to be typicai of those occurring in civil life, which should benefit 
■fey the lessons taught fey jaw surgery-during the Avar . 

’The following’ two tumours are difficult to understand.. 'Ilia .fitst 
occurred;Jh » little girl about 12 years of age. In the region of the 
upper e:\nine there was a smooth, fleshy, growth reaching about hail an 



inch below the gum margin and measuring about an inch in diameter. 
It had existed a ting time, Hhe said eh* remembered it when she 
was in ah infapt school. The skiagram (fig. Id) shows an appearance 
suggestiog the presence of bony septa and, aibq, that the canine tooth 
is absent on this side, though present on the other. There is no history 
of extraction , indeed, at 12 years of age this appears improbable. 
A large pfertiufe of the growth was removed but itygifew again.. After 
more thorough removal it did not .recur. 

The rtncrescopical examination showed connective tissue elements 
only tfig'. j 4) and no sign of epithelium. The piece removed at the 
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second operation Waft .also, examined by Dv. S'piJsbafy wb'o kindly 
reported : “The greater part, of the section has a structure aiiuit&r id 
that of the fragments examined previously It consists of dense fibrous 
tissue with small fragments of bone included, apparently undergoing 
afcsorptwfiy- There is s$hb .guptarfjpjtU 

base of the nicer is chronic, inflaoniiatory tissue undergoing organisation 
and gradually merging into the dense, deeper tissue. The appearance 
So these 8e’c$i^tis'.';i.^ more that $f. 

and there is, nothing to suggest any form of new growth... There is oo 
evidence of any apecial form of infiammatiop. such as tuberculosis ' 
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Lowt'V aki:igrfi».ij» f&gmng growtfi and »bs<ptoo of amhHs fcXiib; 'Pri>ef->kiagT2Miv 
Sb0«i*pg-pemfttten.t^^i!ifiio pinypcmtel -sid»; luiairtiptwcl. 


I quote this report in full, hut the “ ulcer " and. the chronic, milaui- 
ruatory tissue’’ were traumatic, the result of the first operation. The 
net result' is this ; Here wa- a growth of long duration consisting'-of 
dense fibrous tissue continuingsome bone, .npd .the canine was absent, 
the latter-a very rare event. -Were these two things connected "t 
X only record the. facts, but wander if thih could be Hoarded as a fenn 
M%tm> odontowo.- 

A second'- growth was seen in a untn, of -about bO- years of age, 
in HU f>. There was a sw'eiling in the pmnql&r findmoLar region 
bn the left side, of the mandible, The hlha|fh|ttt (fig. 15). shows the 
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s^pe&raiK'e of a large cavity. I: took it to be ft cyet, but with fuller 
knowledge the - .somewhat irregular margin ?i the cavity cat* be 
appreciated and tb« feint lyuijrkings suggestive .of bony septa. The 
iniuouf was soft and on pressure there was rebound, 

Which X had previously noted - in a case of a dental cyst; There, was 
no seosaiioij nf evacklifig In the angle of this opposite side of the 
Bjflftdible was a .similar' hut smaller lesion. It is not well .shown .in 
the skiagram (fig. lb). Believing these to be cysts I attempted to open, 
that on the left side. A piece of tissue was removed to a depth of 
pHlf half an inch. It was linn and of a Whitish colour. There was 
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no cavity. Thinking it might be sarcomatous 1 asked Mr. Cape to ace 
the patient- A Week or so latet' He operated and removed more of the 
growth. Except for some inflammatory softening, due to my incisions, 
it was of. the Same character as that, 1 removed- 

1 have seen, this patient from time to time. The skiagram taken in 
January, 1919 (fig, 17)/three years IftttW, shows lhat the growth on the 
left side hn«i not enlarged, whilst the increase in the shadow's within 
the ares of the growth suggests the forrtifeiion of new bone. The 
growth oa the fight side at the .'angle- had considerably increased (fig. 18) 
The patient- bad. suffered a a discomfort. 

In view of the pathological report, made- at the time by Dr. Spilsburfe 
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interference With the growth, on the tight side more especially, did net 
Seem urgent, as Mr. Cope was away on war service. I wrote reeently 
asking the patient to come and see me. He has not done su >c*t. 

X am able to ediow photomicrographs, (figs. 19 and ‘2ii), kindly taken 
by Mr, Mummery from sections eut in the pathological department wf 
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tit. Mary's Hospital. On these sections In . Kettle was good enough to 
report. “ The condition appears lo be a chrooic iptlammatory process ; 
there is no evidence of apy new gipwtjbi, Ifci-consmts of dense fibrous 
tissne and the' surface xs ujeeiratea. : ®&rqughdiBt the tissue there 
area fan- number of capillary vessels, and frafuetflty these vessels are. 
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surrounded % $ zone of roundfelled infiltration. The most striking 
feature is the presence <A large numbers of calcified bodies, varying 
greatly m si/ :- : their, shape i* sometimes irregular, but the ni&jontvor 
them are roughly spherical. They apparently represent deposits id 
calcium salts m a very chronic, inflammatory- tissue.. .bbt the exact 


* v\oi 
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• pathology Of is obsein-eT It is clear the surface 

was due to the iimt operation, . ’ ■ • •' - 

Of these calcified bfxltfesMr. Mumtrter; says: “They are apparently 
hollow" globes, although lu re and there some have become calcified 
right through and split ttjvio one comer of the sedtioD.. The signet 
ring smU<m occurs." 

The patbolognoal report, does not help to explain the nature, of tbb 
growth, The appearance of the tight' growth is i« the sliiagratn so 
similar to that op the left'fide as to appear identical. That it is growing 
I have already noted. 

A third tuliiour deserves mention on aeePoni of its rarity,; Twh 
svCimfetwh^ ^xosth^' [gifctKktdd'on- the labdal surfiisfe of the eaakij[f&-'oti 


either side of the fmmhr Iabii (fig. 21), The patient was a ...youth of 
about 21 years of age.. 

The teaching derivable from the cases lisentionpd is nmuoclastic, as 
• t feuds to break down chenslmd theories. There are. however, clinical 
stud ids cc«mt«jctiyt> in character, of which the following i« an instance. 
Home may' remember that before Miller published his elussieal-sXperi- 
(iioie, I held the opinion fclult yo-ealled “ erosion of teeth ” wsis abrasion, 
by the loath-brush and tooth-powder. IJis experiments' eontkraed.my 
observations'i*odconverted- opinion, and its iihlstratirig the value of 
cliuical obsfirvatioip'lnow indicate. ilk?: basis cf my conclusion ;— 

First, the erosion was not caused by any secretion, acid or otherwise, 
of the gufris.' Tincirhse, if it were so, the cavities would extend to the 
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gum margin, and usually they do not. There is a gingival margin of 
unaffected tooth substance. 

Secondly , the erosion is not due to secretion, acid or otherwise, by 
glands of the lips or cheek. Because, if this were so, a priori the 
surfaces of the teeth most affected would be those in contact with the 
cheek—i.e., the buccal surfaces of the third molars, but these are never 
affected. 

Thirdly , if erosion be due to the use of a tooth-brush and powder 
the cavities on the teeth of a right-handed person would be asymmetrical. 
On the right side the premolars would be most worn, whilst on the left 
side the teeth most cut into would be the incisors and the canine. This 
as a matter of fact is so. 

Fourthly , if the patient be ambidextrous and uses the right hand for 
cleaning the right teeth and the left hand for cleaning the left teeth, 
then the cuttings will be symmetrical. A patient showing symmetrical 
markings explained, on inquiry, that this was how he cleaned his teeth. 

Fifthly , if the markings be due to abrasion their development will 
vary with the character of the abrading agent and will, indeed, only 
commence when this is harmful. This is so. A patient, whom I attended 
from childhood, married, and shortly afterwards erosion cavities 
developed. Inquiry elicited the fact that she had adopted her husband’s 
tooth-powder, and this on investigation proved to be of a peculiarly 
gritty character, and had worked havoc on her husband’s teeth. 
That the deepening of the cavities ceased when an innocuous agent is 
used w T as shown, later, by the darkening of the floor of the cavities— 
the result of her smoking numerous cigarettes. 

The following are a few notes on those irregularly shaped erosion 
cavities sometimes seen. There must be two factors in such phenomena. 
First, the abrading agent; secondly, the substance worn away. Rarely 
have we any previous knowledge of that which has gone, but we do 
know that the enamel of teeth varies in consistency. There are 
intermediate stages between normal enamel and that we regard as 
hypoplastic. Such a stage is the condition known as “ white spots.” 
These appear to be due to imperfect calcification. They may occur as 
bands across many teeth, or the incisive margins only may be affected, 
or there may be irregular patches on one tooth only. I have noticed 
that when these occur in one tooth only we may find a series of cases 
parallel to those in which the enamel of one tooth is hypoplastic. The 
deciduous predecessor may have been early extracted, and the common 
reason of this is an abscess. Or the root of the deciduous tooth may 
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remain and .be «f jobation. I have seentwot^seK'm Vfhieh, 

as the result of ao abscess’a deciduous molar^fche crown -of a 
pre.mol&V was* caht olf and lay between the exfoliating roots of. .the 
deeldrrous molar. Clinical facts therefore! tead)..-UB that disturbed 
nutrition whether general md due to illness, respiratory or alimentary 
in early, life, or. due to local 'inflammatory conditions, produces impel feet 
caleiGeation of dnamej, some patches softer than others being left. 
These soft- patches -must first be wovw' fcWay • ft-nd 'tvili- leave ..cavities 
varying m shape with that of-the patch. 

The speebnens shown (sig. l H) illustrate, first (c) an irregular 
cavity the result of abrasion,.'.. Secondly in) a pmuolar with a .chalky 
crown, the labial, surface of which has a wasbed-awily look quite nnlikh 
that, usually seenm decay. Thirdly (A) a partly developed premolar 


, " 'yb.dy u Fig 22 . ' 

A* mayji'yfimiiy shaping pr&nola* B, chailtv pufcoft ou labial 

;$\Klaeg . fit premplar ft* h'aen aftor arapfcioa *)f tmth y root not luUy 

U;r,w*i ; 0. i.cro§Et.ii-.trly-‘;h,*|v:i) abt-Hikm i^\{y r>i» UhUi sm-/*?*’ .,{ 

tnc-i^r. 


accidentally extracted with Us deciduous rucdpcessor. It allows, how 
cfo&ely the roots of the latter may grip the former and also, I .think, 
how impeded Ifits bjood supply to the enamel organ must he, even 
normally, and still more hq if the periodontal membrane nf tlm dr-oiduous 
tooth be inflamed. 

This observation seem* to indicate that whatever part tiisturbiiniv of 
internal secvnttpu, oc the absmiee of food iactore, may play m the 
impocfect. calcifmafcibh of the - dMitaf tissues of the whole. deotiiioQ,'.the 
Same reisoltKcai) he seftn to occur locally a* » sequel to load inflam matron. 

Clinical observation la Ire of value must be complete or it may laud 
tie in trouble. . Xtoring the Wat, m the absence of his regular medical 
attendant, a patient was sent to am by 'another practitioner for the 
P-Qj> ik 
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treatment of oral sepsis. The teeth were extremely foul and, under¬ 
standing the patient was considered to be suffering from some alimentary 
trouble, I advised their removal. This I did in a home under a general 
anaesthetic. Three or four days later an ulcer with a sloughing base 
formed on his palate, the cause or nature of which I confess I did not 
appreciate. About three months later the patient asked me to see him 
again. I found him, in another home, dying. The site of the ulcer 
was now a large perforation into his antrum. The cause of his trouble, 
of the ulcer and of his death, which followed soon, was tubercle. 

About the same time I had another patient sent to me all of whose 
teeth had been extracted. In various places on his gums were little 
abscesses. A skiagram showed several small roots, broken fragments, 
which ordinarily would cause little or no trouble. These roots were 
difficult to locate. I removed most under a general anaesthetic but 
even a tiny fragment kept up the mischief till, later, I found it and 
removed it. That patient was also tubercular and these abscesses had 
reacted so that he was really ill, and not rendered any the more happy 
by various grave, but happily false, prognostications, including 
blindness. 

One of the curiosities of clinical experience is that cases of like 
nature occur at the same time. I had an instance of this last Saturday. 
Two-rooted lower canines are not rare, but are not common. I have, 
perhaps, extracted about a dozen. In the course of extracting teeth for 
a patient the left lower canine proved to have two roots. Time was 
short but I managed also to extract the right canine ; it had only one 
root. The first tooth I extracted for the next patient, quite in the 
ordinary course of work, was the right lower canine; it had two roots. 
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Complete Absence of Deciduous and Permanent Teeth. 1 

By Montagu F. Hopson, L.D.S.E. 

I au indebted to Mr. L. Messenier, a medical graduate of Calcutta 
now studying dental surgery in this country, for bringing this case 
to my notice. 

The patient is a lad, aged 17, a Ghond—an aborigine of Central 
India—of the coolie class. The staple food of the. Ghonds consists of 
unleavened wheat-cakes, pulse, and vegetables in small quantities when 
procurable. The district is within the famine area and Mr. Messenier 
states that the boy’s physical condition was poor, he was tall, thin and 
emaciated and evidently suffering from malnutrition. But no apparent 
difficulty or inconvenience was experienced in dealing with such food as 
he could obtain. 

It was impossible to secure radiograms, but the models speak for 
themselves. The mother confirmed the statement that no teeth had 
ever erupted. She and the other members of the family, so far as 
could be ascertained, had normal dentitions. There were no con¬ 
comitant variations of the other dermal appendages. The maxilla is 
extremely flat; there is no alveolar ridge. Its extreme width is 45 mm. 
and it measures 40 mm. in its antero-posterior direction. The 
mandible is 55 mm. at its greatest width. The margins are very 
attenuated, presenting a knife-edged appearance. 

I show you two photographs of the patient, one full-face and the 
other in profile; one would have expected to see a less well developed 
outline in the latter. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 22, 1920. 
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Twenty-one Unerupted Teeth in the Mouth of a Woman, 

aged 49. 

By Montagu F. Hnmfc, L.D.SE. 

, 

Patient, a.female-. .a qualified phuronieiRt, aged- 40 ,, was born ip 
Bnrkshjre id 1071 and was breast-fed f Hr the. first'.month .only ; wa* 
•very delicate .during infancy and childhood, suffering from .rickets and' 
other ailment*. She states, probably correctly, that her mn'in! auture*- 
v\erc not -ohi'led. .until ' she' httHindd Hr*.- education was 


Tbs. first deciduous tooth erupted at 14 monthsthe others a ppeared 
at long intervals over a long period, hhc- shed two deciduous iocisdrs 
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whenaged 11, and four or five others were extracted Svben she was 


In■■1901 the vema.iqi.ug deciduous teeth were, removed and seven 


fillings done., and that was when the patient first came under my 
• fatten, At- that time the foildwhog periuanent' teeth were in place 
* 1 ” being hopelessly curious were removed. 
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I next saw the patient in 1914. In the interval, 7 6 [- had 

been extracted, and- -j — had partially erupted. No other teeth 

were visible. I exhibit the radiograms taken at that time. They 
reveal the presence of the following unerupted teeth |— r\ igr rv 
They are lying in all sorts of positions and generally jumbled up 
together. There are two*supernumerary teeth in the maxillary incisor 
region, but the three mandibular molars on the left are undeveloped. 

Dentures were made, and these she has worn until the summer of the 
present year. Owing to the absorption and atrophy of the overlying 
tissues certain of the anterior teeth, both maxillary and mandibular, 
were showing through the gum. Eight of these I have removed under 
nasal-gas anaesthesia without any great difficulty. They were all more 
or less dwarfed in size, some having very stunted roots. 

The patient has been radiographed with a view to determining 
whether there is any abnormality of the pituitary body. Those who 
have examined these radiograms are not in agreement; some regard 
the sella turcica as normal in size: others are inclined to think that 
there is evidence of maldevelopment of the anterior lobe of the gland. 

It is interesting to compare the models of the mouth of the 
edentulous boy (p. 24) with those of this patient and to note the great 
difference in the form and character of the alveolar borders. 


Case of Unerupted Teeth in a Woman aged 30. 

By H. L. Messenger, M.C., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.D.S.E. 

Family history: A brother, aged 43, had persistent milk incisors, 
no permanent incisors having erupted. Two sisters are stated to have 
had many unerupted teeth. 

Previous history: She stated that between the ages of 6 and 19 she 
did not lose any of her baby teeth nor did any permanent teeth erupt. 
At the age of 19 she had all her teeth removed on account of dental 
caries and full upper and lower dentures were subsequently fitted. 

Present condition: I saw the patient in April, 1911, when she was 
30 years of age, on account of fhe two upper central incisors which 
were erupting high up in the sulcus in a direction parallel with the 
floor of the nose. Otherwise there was nothing in the appearance of 
the jaws which would have led me to suppose that they were other 
than edentulous. 
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After X-ray photographs had been taken, these two incisors were 
removed without difficulty and a hypoplastic condition at the biting 
edge of each tooth was noticeable. The skiagram shows about twelve 
upper and eight lower unerupted teeth, all jumbled up and facing in 
many directions. 

It was subsequently noted that the woman was of small stature, had 
no clavicles, and was weak in the knees. 


Case showing the Backward Movement of the 
Lower Molars. 

By J. G. Turner, F.R.C.S., L.D.S. 

Some years ago I read a paper at an international medical congress 
at Buda-Pesth on the movements of teeth sequent to extraction. I 
showed that after extraction of a more anterior tooth a lower molar 
tilted forward but did not move bodily forward as in the case of the 
upper molars, and that after extraction of a lower first permanent molar 
the lower bicuspids and canines moved bodily backwards, more especially 
the second bicuspid. I showed also that both the tilting and the move¬ 
ment ceased in toto with the cessation of bone growth. The 
developmental relation of the lower first, second or third permanent 
molar to its anterior erupted neighbour suggests that a backward move¬ 
ment is needed to free the tooth and that when free from a posterior 
neighbour a lower molar would have a backward movement. I have 
long been looking for a case of early extraction of a second lower per¬ 
manent molar to test this point. 

The case I am bringing forward to-night, however, is not one of 
extraction, but of congenital absence of the left lower second permanent 
molar and of the right lower third permanent molar, and apparently of 
both upper third permanent molars. It seems to show that on the left 
side, in the absence of the second permanent molar the first permanent 
molar has moved bodily back at least £ in.; while on the right side, in 
the absence of the third permanent molar, the first and second permanent 
molars have moved back J in. 

The patient is a well-grown girl, aged 13 J. There is protrusion of the 
four upper incisors due to thumb-sucking, otherwise the profile is 
good ; no adenoids nor enlarged tonsils. The upper incisors are spaced 
but behind this all the teeth are in good contact. The centre lines of 
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both jaws # coincide. The bite shows, on the left side, that the lower 
molar is at least £ in. post-normal, the bicuspids one bicuspid-width post¬ 
normal, and the canine rather less so. All the teeth of the left side are 
spaced and the X-ray picture shows the forming third molar well spaced 
from the first permanent molar. On the right side the bite of the 
molars is at the posterior limit of normal variation or just behind it, 
the proximal surfaces of upper and lower molars in occlusion being 
almost flush, the bicuspids are half a bicuspid-width back (the twisting 
of the first bicuspid making it appear farther back than it really is) ; the 
canine is about the same distance back. There is spacing back to the 
first bicuspid, but beyond this the teeth are in contact. The X-ray 
picture shows absence of third permanent molar and a fully formed 
second permanent molar. 

I can suggest no explanation of this asymmetrical backward position 
of the lower teeth except that it is due to an inherent tendency of the 
lower molars during the growing period to move backwards. They 
are normally restrained by the presence of the posterior teeth or by 
lack of room. In this case the anterior molars have moved back in 
absence of posterior teeth and have been followed, as after extraction of 
a first permanent molar, by the bicuspids and canines. The spacing 
shows that there is no question of transmitted pressure of lips and 
cheeks, and the shapes of the molar teeth show that no action of 
inclined planes is capable of explaining the backward position of the 
lower molars. It is just possible that some unremembered mouth¬ 
breathing may account for part of the post-normal occlusion, but quite 
impossible that the more backward position of the left teeth can be so 
explained since the centre-lines of the jaws coincide. To my mind 
there is only one explanation—that it is due to a continuance of the 
normal backward movement of the lower molars which comes into play 
in eruption. 


Some Cases of Hypoplasia of the Deciduous Dentition. 
By A. T. Pitts, D.S.O., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., L.D.S.E. 

Hypoplasia of the deciduous teeth, although recognized, is a rare 
condition. So far it has not received much recognition in this country, 
and specimens of it are not abundant in our museums. In Bennett’s 
4 ‘ System of Dental Surgery” the condition is only mentioned as 
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occurring in the rare condition of hereditary hypoplasia. In Colyer’s 
“Dental Surgery and Pathology ” there is only a brief allusion to it. 
These cases were collected in the dental department of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. I first began to be interested in the subject before the 
war, when I was clinical assistant to Mr. James at that hospital? Up 
to that time I had never seen any cases. I began to note all cases which 
occurred, and when possible to preserve all specimens extracted. The 
war made a big interruption in this work, and many of the notes have 
been lost, but fortunately the specimens survived, and I have recently 
been going through them and sorting them out. A close scrutiny of my 
specimens shows that many of them were only doubtfully hypoplastic, 
and it might be argued with equal force that they were only examples 
of arrested caries, and that if they were hypoplastic on eruption the 
condition has been so masked by the later destruction of the teeth by 
caries as to render a certain diagnosis of hypoplasia impossible. Some 
cases remained which were unmistakable, and these I am showing 
to-night. These cases, fifteen in number, represent the total number 
found in at least 4,000 cases. Some cases may have eluded the notice of 
my fellow worker and myself at Great Ormond Street, but not many, 
since we were all on the look out for cases, and since the war I still 
note and collect all cases that occur. Some years ago, Mr. Sidney 
Spokes, in a paper on “ Hypoplasia,” estimated the percentage of 
cases occurring in the deciduous dentition at 2 per cent. My own 
figures fall far short of this. At the same time I doubt if my figures 
represent the true frequency. It is only possible to determine the 
existence of hypoplasia in a tooth if it is free, or relatively free from 
caries. We may suspect an antecedent condition of hypoplasia in many 
teeth, especially those with arrested caries, but it is impossible to prove. 
To determine the true percentage of hypoplasia in the deciduous teeth, 
it would be necessary to base our figures on the number of children in 
whom the deciduous teeth were present and comparatively free from 
caries. Even so, I think that the estimate of 2 per cent, is too high, 
and I should question whether it occurs in more than 1 per cent, 
at the outside, though I admit that this is only a surmise on my part. 

Teeth Affected .—The teeth commonly affected are the molars, and 
then the canines; it is possible, however, that the marked attrition 
which occurs in the canine may sometimes obliterate the hypoplastic 
area. Hypoplasia of the incisors is extremely rare, and I have only 
seen it in two cases. In one the maxillary central incisors were affected, 
and this specimen I am able to show you. In the second case, occurring 
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in a child aged 2, the lower first deciduous molars were affected, and 
also the lower incisors. The molars I extracted, and the specimens 
are shown, but the incisors were sound, and I left them. The immunity 
of the incisors from hypoplasia is, I think, not far to seek. Calcification 
of thepe teeth commences about the sixteenth week of intra-uterine life. 
Any condition so severe that it could affect the calcification of the 
enamel would very probably cause the death of the foetus. 

Character of the Enamel in Hypoplastic Teeth .—Speaking generally 
the hypoplasia in the deciduous teeth is less marked than in the per¬ 
manent teeth. In the permanent molars the minimal type of hypoplasia 
seen affects the cusps alone, and from thence progresses towards the 
neck. In the deciduous molars the minimal type of hypoplasia consists 
of a fine stippled erosion of the enamel on the buccal or labial surfaces 
near to the neck. This variety is easily overlooked. At first I thought 
it might be due to caries, but I have seen it in cases where the teeth 
were not carious, or only slightly so. Furthermore, the buccal and* 
lingual surfaces of the molars are not common sites for primary caries; 
if they are involved it is secondary to caries commencing interstitially 
or coronally. One of my specimens shows this type unusually well 
marked. It gives the teeth the appearance of being covered with a 
rough, pitted skin of enamel. In cases in which the hypoplasia is more 
severe the cusps are usually affected, and there is a definite diminution 
in their size. In the canines the hypoplasia usually shows itself in 
the form of narrow bands running transversely across the crowns. 

Causes .—The causes of hypoplasia of the deciduous teeth are both 
ante-natal and post-natal. Calcification of the deciduous teeth commences 
at the sixteenth week, and according to Tomes, the following degree of 
calcification of the deciduous teeth is reached at birth. A full half 
of the crowns of the first incisors, about half that of the second, and 
the tip only of the canine are calcified ; the first molars are complete as 
to their masticating surfaces ; the second molars have their cusps more 
or less irregularly united. Broomell, in the Dental Cosmos for 1913, 1 
figures some dissections of the jaws about birth or soon after, which 
show that calcification has advanced to a considerably greater degree. 
Dates and degrees of calcification must of necessity be approximate 
only, but it is quite certain that the enamel of the deciduous teeth is 
not completed till after birth. Whatever be the conditions which cause 
hypoplasia they thus operate in the later stages of pregnancy and 


1 Dental Cosmos , 1913, lv, pp. 740-42. 
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during the first few months after birth. With regard to the ante-natal 
conditions, undoubtedly the most important disease affecting the foetus 
is syphilis. There are other diseases, both hereditary and acquired, 
which affect the foetus before birth, but they are rare in comparison with 
syphilis. Degrees of malnutrition short of definite disease may possibly 
cause hypoplasia, just as we believe they do in the permanent dentition. 
It must be remembered, however, that the foetus can lay first claim on 
the maternal resources, and that slight degrees of malnutrition in the 
mother may not be reflected in the child. It is a very remarkable thing 
that in spite of the fact that so many mothers live under conditions 
adverse to health, that the majority of babies are born healthy. 

With regard to the post-natal condition, the child is then an 
independent organism and varying degrees of malnutrition occurring 
soon after birth may probably play a part in causing hypoplasia of the 
deciduous teeth. Rickets usually occurs too late to effect the deciduous 
teeth, but most of the diseases of childhood can occur sufficiently early 
to cause hypoplasia. It is evident, when we remember the stage of 
calcification reached at birth, that conditions occurring after birth will 
cause a less degree of hypoplasia than those occurring before birth. 
The patches of eroded enamel near the necks of the molars, which 
I described earlier, and the hypoplastic canines of which I show some 
specimens, are caused in this way. 

Cavallaro, in the Dental Cosmos for 1907 and 1908, described very 
fully the dental stigmata of syphilis. He describes hypoplasia of the 
deciduous teeth as frequently occurring, and in fact regards it tvhen 
present as pathognomonic of congenital syphilis, as much so as the 
notched permanent incisor. He goes further and regards lateness of 
eruption, spacing of the teeth, undue retentipn of the deciduous teeth, 
as all being signs of syphilis. I think that he casts his net far too 
wide and overstates his case. Nevertheless, I think that we must 
regard syphilis as an important factor in producing hypoplasia of the 
deciduous teeth, particularly where it is extensive, and that such a case 
should suggest the advisability of further inquiries along that line. 
In this connexion three of my cases are of interest as occurring in 
congenital syphilitics and in all of them the hypoplasia is extremely 
well marked. The first case is of especial interest, with a history of 
“ snuffles ” and a rash appearing on the genitalia soon after birth. 
The child was illegitimate and there was a history of several diseases 
in one of the parents. The Wassermann reaction was negative. The 
first permanent molars on the left were extracted and these conform to 
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the type of molar described by Moon, which so frequently accompanies 
the Hutchinsonian incisors and is almost as typical as those teeth. 
A model of the upper jaw also shows the central incisors with a distinct 
tendency to a barrel shape and with a crescentic area of hypoplastic 
enamel on the cutting edge. In the second case the chain of evidence is 
not so complete, but the diagnosis of congenital syphilis was quite 
certain. Cavallaro and Parrot describe the Hutchinsonian incisor as 
occurring in the deciduous dentition. I have never seen a case, and I am 
doubtful if it occurs. I show here, however, a pair of maxillary incisors 
with well-marked notching. It is evidently caused by caries, but it is 
quite possible that some such teeth as these have been mistaken for 
the Hutchinson type of tooth. 

So far, I have described the generalized form of hypoplasia, due 
to some cause affecting all the teeth which are being calcified during 
its period of operation, so that the markings are on different levels in 
the various teeth affected according to their stage of development. 
There is another form of hypoplasia: the local type. It is seen 
typically in the premolars. Mr. J. G. Turner has described the 
condition, and showed that it is due to an infection from the deciduous 
predecessor. I have here two specimens which I believe show this 
form in the deciduous tooth. 

The first specimen is a right upper second deciduous molar. It had 
remained imperfectly erupted, so that it was not in occlusion with the 
opposing tooth in the lower jaw. All the other deciduous teeth were 
quite normal. It is definitely hypoplastic, and the crown is curiously 
dwarfed and cone-shaped. It is a pre-war specimen, and unfortunately 
I cannot give any further history. 

The second case is a left upper first molar. The mother stated that 
at three weeks from birth she noticed a swelling in the child’s upper jaw 
on the left. There was a sinus on the gum which discharged pus. The 
swelling subsided, but reappeared at intervals. The molar commenced 
to erupt at 6 months. When I saw the child he was 11 months old. 

The teeth present were- a j & b - d . Only a part of the crown of the 

j d had erupted, and appeared to be badly formed. There was 
then no swelling. A rough model shows the upper jaw. I removed 
the tooth, which had a live pulp. As you will see, the tooth is hypo¬ 
plastic. The antero-buccal part of the crown is affected, and I think 
there can be no doubt that this is a true case of local hypoplasia in the 
deciduous dentition caused by an infection acting on this particular 
tooth during its calcification. 
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Absence of the Permanent Teeth with Normal Absorption 
of their Deciduous Predecessors. 

By A. T. Pitts, D.S.O., L.B.C.P., M.RC.S, L.D.S.E. 

The first case is that of a girl, aged 13, who came to the Royal 
Dental Hospital. The deciduous molars in the maxilla and the left 
side of the mandible were absent. Before treatment for crowding was 
decided on, X-rays were taken which showed that the premolars in the 
maxilla and the left side of the mandible were absent. On the right 
side of the mandible the first premolar had erupted and the second 
premolar was present in the jaw. On questioning the mother she 
informed me that the deciduous molars were removed by her; she 
described them as merely “ on the gum,” and she picked them out with 
her fingers. Further, she stated that they consisted of crowns only 
with no signs of roots. She was an intelligent woman, and I think we 
can take it that normal absorption of these teeth had occurred. As you 
will see the X-rays show an entire absence of the maxillary and left 
mandibular premolars. 

The second case occurred in the practice of Mr. Guanziroli, who 
sent the teeth concerned and the X-rays to the Royal Dental Hospital 
museum, and has kindly allowed me to refer to them. In this case 
normal absorption of the deciduous maxillary lateral incisor and canine 
had occurred. The X-ray shows an absence of the permanent lateral 
and canine. Without a full-sized plate we cannot be sure that the 
permanent canine is absent for that is an extremely rare abnormality; 
but, it is not present in any position in which it could influence the 
absorption of its deciduous predecessor. 

We are accustomed to think of the absorption of the deciduous 
teeth as being due to the developing permanent teeth underneath, and, 
in the majority of cases, the relation of the two would seem to warrant 
that assumption. In these two cases the absorption cannot be accounted 
for in this fashion. The whole mechanism of bone absorption is still 
very much of a mystery, and recently doubts have been cast on the 
osteoclast as a bone-absorbing cell. I am not prepared to offer any 
explanation of these cases, but simply bring them before you as two 
cases which seem to upset the current accepted theory of absorption 
of the deciduous teeth. 
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An Unusual Accident in Dental Practice. 

By A. T. Pitts, D.S.O., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L<D.S.E. 

I have ventured to record the following recent incident in my 
practice, partly because it is rare and partly because I think it is 
well to place on record the various misadventures which occur in private 
practice so that they may serve as a warning. Recent events have 
impressed on us the fact that an unwelcome publicity may attend even 
the most inevitable of accidents. 

The patient was a medical man. I was stopping a maxillary tooth 
and was using a saliva injector. He had an abundant flow of saliva 
and the tube was working vigorously. From time to time the rubber 
tube would collapse owing to the mucous membrane in the floor of the 
mouth occluding the opening of the glass tube. Thia was relieved by 
lifting the tube. Whilst I was busy stopping the tooth and not noticing 
the ejector, I suddenly missed the familiar gurgling noise and found the 
rubber tube collapsed. On trying to lift up the glass tube I found it 
was attached to the floor of the mouth, and that any attempt to move 
it caused the patient pain. Examination showed that the papilla of 
Wharton’s duct on the left side had been drawn into the tube which, 
acting as a cupping glass, had caused venous congestion of the papilla. 
It was purple in colour and had swollen to about the size of a currant, 
completely filling the lumen of the tube. I cut off the suction, but it 
was quite impossible to reduce the swelling, and the only way to release 
the tissue was to break off the end of the tube. This was not very 
easy, as manipulation caused pain and the patient was unable to swallow. 
Finally, by introducing a stout probe into one of the free holes at the 
end of the tube and levering it sideways I was able to break off the end 
of the tube. I was then left with a saucer-shaped piece of glass lying 
in the floor of the mouth through a hole in which the narrow pedicle of 
the swelling passed. This I nibbled away with forceps until I was able 
to free the papilla. There was no bleeding, but some soreness and the 
presence of a mass of tissue under the tongue caused a good deal of 
inconvenience. The swelling slowly subsided, and a week later the 
papilla was normal in shape and colour, though still a little larger than 
the papilla on the opposite side. My patient took the incident very 
philosophically and was, in fact, rather interested in it from the 
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medical point of view, but I could not help reflecting that with a 
nervous and excitable patient it might have been very difficult to free 
the engorged papilla. .Also, that had I been using a metal tube it 
would probably have necessitated cutting off the mass of tissue, which, 
though not serious, would have left a sore mouth, occasioned some 
haemorrhage, and perhaps led to some sloughing of the floor of the 
mouth. 

The Acid Reaction of Certain Materials used in Filling 

Teeth. 

By F. N. Doubleday, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.D.S.E. 

Some two years ago I commenced a series of experiments to 
endeavour to find out if the silicate cement fillings in common use 
in dental practice destroyed the pulps of teeth, and if they did so what 
was the cause. I came to the conclusion 1 that pulps were killed by 
these fillings and that this happened owing to the persistence of an 
acid reaction for a considerable length of time. Zinc salts are 
chemically active; the aluminium salts, which are largely present 
in the silicate fillings, are chemically inert and incompletely eliminate 
the acid substances in the liquid. The experiments were commenced 
by my nurse having instructions to roll the residue of all the cement 
fillings we made into a strip of blue litmus paper; these showed 
a uniformly acid reaction which was well marked. Next we used 
test tubes each containing ‘ 5 c.c. of distilled water to which were 
added three drops of deci-normal alkaline litmus. It is some of 
these experiments which you now see. One of them is used as a 
control, to the second is added a pellet of a translucent cement 
kindly mixed for me about an hour ago by a member of the Section; 
you see that it instantly turns the litmus solution pink showing a 
well marked degree of acidity. Into other tubes are now dropped 
pellets of filling material, prepared by different dental surgeons, over 
periods of time up to fifteen months ago. In those which have been 
made up for some time the acid reaction develops more slowly and 
is less strongly marked. These experiments do bear out the fact 
that an acid reaction persists in many of these filling materials for 
some months. I am now trying to find out the relative acidity, 

1 F. N. Doubleday, “ The Translucent Cement Filling,” Denial Record , September, 1920. 
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and the length of persistence of the acid reaction of different varieties 
of compounds which come within the term translucent, or silicate, 
fillings. 

This note is published to elicit comment upon the line of experiment 
which is being followed. Some helpful criticisms and suggestions have 
already been made to me and I shall be very glad of any others. 


An Artificial Velum for Congenital Cleft Palate. 

By J. Lewin Payne, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.D.S. 

The modification of Kingsley’s velum which I bring before you this 
evening is a very simple one. It is a method which may have been 
adopted by others who treat such cases by means of prosthetic appli¬ 
ances, but, simple though it is, I have not seen it described elsewhere. 
Cases of congenital cleft palate which call for mechanical treatment 
require very careful handling, and any method which renders the fitting 
of the appliance either less troublesome for the patient, or less difficult 
to the dental surgeon, is worthy of consideration, provided that an 
efficient result can be obtained. 

Dr. Norman Kingsley's device, I may remind you, was that of a 
double flap velum made to fit the margins of the cleft, and for the 
purpose of moving with the muscles of the soft palate. This velum 
was the result of a series of experiments which he had made with the 
far more complicated appliances of his predecessors, Snell and Stearn. 
The large upper flap passes over the nasal borders of the cleft and 
extends backwards to meet the posterior wall of the pharynx. The 
second, smaller flap, just covers the edges of the cleft, on the oral 
surface, and its posterior border is immediately in front of a line corres¬ 
ponding with the base of the uvula. This apparatus was a great 
advance upon anything which had been suggested before but its con¬ 
struction frequently presents difficulties, and sometimes the larger nasal 
flap causes discomfort to the patient. Moreover, its oral surface does 
not correspond closely with the normal outline of the palate. 

In 1905, Dr. Case suggested a modification of Kingsley’s appliance 
which he called a “velum obturator.” This has a large nasal flap like 
the “ Kingsley ” except that the edges are thicker to prevent curling up 
and tearing. The oral flap of the “ Kingsley ” is replaced by two wings 
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Which pass downwards, gripping the edges of the cleft. l)r. Case 
claims that after the soft appTi&ttee? has been worn forgeveral months 
a hard vulcanite appliance, made in the same mould, can be suInstituted 
without interfering with the improvement m speech. ■ The construe- 
bon ol Casa's velum is somewhat simpler than that of the ’‘ Kingsley 
hut the vdum retains the defect of aa irregular oral surface; 

The modification which I hare- adopted consists of a large dap of 
soft .robber representing the oral surface of the palate, whilst to fchp 
hasal aide of the appliance two wings are attached (figs. 1 .and dh 


Hinged velnm, with elastic figrthite a£<a^b©d. 


fit mm the borders of the cleft. 


These win 

reverses the position of the wings .as used \hV I*c. £agh.,. tq tddst 
instances it is sofiktent to attach the fjoft rubber dirablMy to the plate 
covering thfc hard pafatc by vulcaliiteing tt -uq t$-a meted spur exteixsion, 
.but, when - greater libedohV'of movement, is rorpured to secure accurate 
Speech, ft is 'jidte simple to make a hinge attachment, and, with the 
addition of a simple elastic, ligatare bctwfeen two hooks, fitted to the 
nasal surface' of the plate und velum respectively . closer adaption can 
be obtained \fig b». 
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In the construction of these vela two or three important points must 
be borne in mind if the rubber is to remain serviceable for any length 
of time. 

(1) The border should be thickened to prevent tearing. 

(2) The edges should be closely adapted to the soft tissues on 
each side. 

(3) The vulcanization should be spread over a long period of time 
and the pressure must be raised gradually. 

My own practice is to start the vulcanizer at 212° F. and to raise 
the temperature 5° per hour, over a period of twelve hours. 

The advantages of this velum are: (a) In having a smooth oral 
surface it is more suitable for the production of correct speech. This is 
important, bearing in mind the position of the tongue in the production 
of certain consonants: such as S, K, G, NG, CH, &c. ( b ). It is more 

simple in construction than the “ Kingsley ” or the “ Case ” velum, and 
the dies required for the reproduction of the velum can be obtained 
easily. ( c) It is unnecessary to take any extensive impression of the 
nasal surface of the palate. 

Whereas soft rubber vela usually last only from six to twelve months, 
under favourable circumstances vela made in this way will last from 
three to five years, and in view of the fact that speech is nearly always 
better with a velum than with an obttirator it seems hardly worth while 
to make the change to the harder and immovable appliance if so long a 
period of utility can be obtained. 
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The Relation of Dental Sepsis to Rheumatism and 
Allied Conditions . 1 

By J. Gr. Turner, F.R.C.S., L.D.S.Eng. 

The rather ambiguous expression “Rheumatism and Allied ^Conditions ” 
has been deliberately chosen. It permits of an almost unlimited range of 
discussion ; it agrees with the general elastic use of the term “ rheumatic; ” 
and it certainly reflects the state of my own mind after reading recognized 
text-books of medicine. 

The list of the diseases, or conditions, which may be included is a long 
one. Rheumatic fever (acute rheumatism); chronic rheumatism; rheumatoid 
arthritis, acute, subacute and chronic ; osteo-arthritis, spondylitis deformans; 
acute gout, chronic gout, rheumatic gout, irregular or atonic gout, retrocedent 
gout; neuritis, fibrositis ; chorea, pneumonia, pleurisy, peritonitis, meningitis, 
periostitis, iritis, which are noted as complications of acute rheumatism ; 
valvular disease of the hea^rt, myocarditis, anaemia, all specially related to acute 
rheumatism; dyspepsia, interstitial nephritis, cardiac and cardio-vascular 
diseases, subacute and chronic bronchitis, gastric and hepatic derangements, 
eczema and other intractable skin diseases, hot itchy eyeballs, migraine, 
epistaxis, glaucoma and iritis, gouty sore throat, gouty gums, included as 
symptoms of irregular or atonic gout; vomiting, diarrhoea, dyspnoea, 
arrhythmia, pericarditis, delirium and coma, as symptoms of retrocedent gout. 

This is a fairly comprehensive list and practically includes all the more 
common minor ailments of civilized humanity, chiefly by reason of the allied 
conditions. Not long since indeed, it seemed as if all medicine was to be 
overwhelmed beneath a flood of uric acid and irregular gout, and I have seen 
it seriously argued that ingrowing toe-nail is a gouty affection, the writer 
having mistaken the accumulation of dry epithelium often found for uratic 
deposits. 

If anyone be inclined to dispute the inclusion of gout in my list, I refer 
him to the following from an authoritative text-book : “ The diagnosis of acute 
gout is not difficult except sometimes from acute rheumatism,” while the 
diagnosis between chronic gouty and # rheumatic conditions has been a 
perennial source of futile endeavour. , 

Concerning the list of what appear to be regarded as primary and distinct 
diseases it must be noted that the term “ rheumatic gout ” is practically 
extinct, that at least one authority suggests dropping the term “ chronic 
rheumatism,” and that the same authority would include rheumatoid arthritis, 
osteo-arthritis, spondylitis deformans as one disease; it is also generally 
agreed that acute rheumatism is a disease distinct in astiology from all the 
others. There seems to be considerable difficulty in the diagnosis of these 
diseases. This is regrettable, but until the diagnosis carries with it more certain 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held March 21, 1921. 
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and hopeful indications for treatment than at present seems to be the case, the 
uncertainty is immaterial. 

The present-day tendency in medicine is to divide disease into two classes— 
those due to germ infection and those not due to germ infection—and if in any 
case coming within our category instead of worrying over diagnosis we inquire 
whether there is a source of infection and test the result of treatment directed 
to its removal we may arrive at a conclusion of practical value. 

The first question, then, to be put, is whether any of these cases occur in 
the absence of a focus of infection. If we do but remember the universal 
presence from babyhood to old age of but two foci—nasopharyngeal disease 
and dental disease—and disregard all the other possible foci, the answer as 
concerns a community such as our own is decidedly “ no.” Turning only to 
dental infection, we see that teething troubles are due entirely to infection of 
the crypt of the crown of the erupting tooth as soon as ever there is a con¬ 
nexion between it and the mouth-cavity. From this point of time onwards it is 
rarely that an absolutely healthy mouth is found, and even so, what we judge 
clinically to be an absolutely healthy mouth may be proved by laboratory 
methods to be a carrier of disease. It is important to note that the septic 
state once established is permanent and always in action. The factors of 
dental sepsis are well known—stagnation of germs and food debris among the 
teeth in eve v possible stagnation area, and sequent to this, dental caries, dead 
teeth and chronic abscesses, tartar, pyorrhoea: artefact stagnation areas of 
crowns, bridges, bad fillings and plates. Here I would remind you that dental 
sepsis, even in an aggravated form, is very common in quite young children and 
the fissured and swollen tongue so often seen in children is one of its results. 
There is indeed one stage of pyorrhoea which is oftenest found in children, the 
stage I have termed that of “ solid stagnation.” In this stage there are to be 
found under the edges of healthy-looking gums small, soft, smooth, solid, 
whitish masses. These masses.are putrid and are almost solid masses of 
germs. They are of the same nature as the plugs found in septic tonsils. 

Why is it that everyone has not some form of rheumatism or gout? 
Probably every one has. Growing pains in children, fleeting joint pains, 
muscular pains or cramp in adults; bilious attacks, indigestion, migraine, even 
chronic ill-humour, &nd in fine all the minor ailments which have been so 
industriously swept into the net of rheumatism and gout are in most cases the 
result of germ infection ; and considering the unfortunate predominance of 
dental sepsis it follows that dental sepsis must bear the greater share of the 
responsibility. 

Excepting gouty sore throat and gouty gums, which at least till lately were 
current medical or dental terms, the list of allied or associated conditions given 
above was taken from two recognized text-books. For comparison I have com¬ 
piled a list from 106 cases of which I have notes in my own private practice. 
It comprises lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, muscular rheumatism, fibrositis, 
cramp, flat foot, constipation, colitis, indigestion, gastritis, dilated stomach, 
bilious attacks, acute glossitis, chronic septic stomatitis, chronic sore throat, 
tonsillitis, migraine, dizziness, headache, sleeplessness, tiredness, depression, 
nervous breakdown, anaemia, episcleritis, rheumatic iritis, chronic glaucoma, 
effusions into the retina, periosteal nodes, subcutaneous nodes, eczema, 
blotchy eruptions of the face, acneiform eruption of face, muddy com¬ 
plexion, yellow conjunctivae, pernio, chronic bronchitis, tachycardia, onset of 
deafness, persistent rise of temperature, (?) pernicious anaemia, enlarged sub- 
maxillary glands, loss of weight, endocarditis, Graves’ disease, exaggerated 
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reflexes, slight cerebral embolus. The list of what we may call the primary 
arthritic rheumatic and gouty conditions comprises all those enumerated above, 
including rheumatic fever and acute gout. The terms used are those given by 
the doctor or the patient; my notes are confirmatory of the main facts of 
disease. Putting aside acute rheumatism from the list of primary arthritic 
conditions, and endocarditis from the allied or accessory, these allied conditions 
occur in all sorts of combinations: they may stand alone as the only signs of 
disease, or may be accompaniments of articular rheumatic or gouty 
disease. One common bond unites all my cases—the existence of dental 
sepsis. I have treated them all in one way, by elimination of dental sepsis. 
The results are decidedly encouraging. Of thirty-three cases without articular 
symptoms, thirteen were cured, seven were much better, four were improved* 
eight were untraceable or recent, and one failed because the front teeth were 
too valuable. Of seventy-three cases with articular symptoms thirty-four 
were cured, seven were much better, two were not benefited, one died un¬ 
treated, and thirty were untraceable or recent. 

Some of these cases deserve individual mention. Two of them point to 
dental sepsis as a source of acute rheumatic fever:— 

In the first case I was asked to see a child aged 5 who had got over the 
acute stage of rheumatic fever, but who was not making any progress towards 
recovery. There had been acute joints and endocarditis with high tempera¬ 
ture. I found chronic abscesses of all the temporary molars, which were 
being preserved to give the child something to eat with. I took them all 
out, and the child made a rapid recovery. This was ten years ago, and 
she has never been ill since. You will remember that the expectation is that 
rheumatic fever will recur. 

The second case was that of a young officer who was bedridden with stiff 
joints and teno-synovitis. Two months previously he had had an attack of 
“ trench fever,” at the beginning of which he sweated in bed for four days. 
This was all the history I could get. He had bad pyorrhoea, and I took out 
all his teeth except the canines. Four months later he was well and 
could run. The trench fever may well have been acute rheumatic fever. 

The relation of gout to dental sepsis is well shown' by the following 
cases:— 

(1) A man with recurrent acute gout of the great toe, a node on the 

sternum, indigestion and a persistently raised temperature, was entirely cured 
by extraction of all his teeth, which were badly affected with pyorrhoea. About 
two years later recurrence of indigestion took place. He was found to be 

swallowing a purulent nasal discharge. This was cured, and he has had 

no recurrence. The teeth were taken out nearly twenty years ago. 

(2) A man, aged 64, gave the following history: Since the age of 40 he 

had been subject to attacks of acute gout. In each attack the big-toe joint 

was the first to suffer, then the knee, and lastly the eyes. The joints were red 
and swollen, the eyes were bloodshot, the skin round the orbits puffy, and 
there was intense general headache, especially bad at the back of the eyes; 
there were tophi of ears and neck. At the age of 64 he had most of 
his teeth out. They were firm, but stank on extraction, and after each ex¬ 
traction he felt ill and done up. This was seven years ago, and he has had 
no gout since. 

(3) A man in a trade involving much drinking had repeated attacks of 
gout of the big toe, and then of the knees, with recovery in six weeks. His 
joints were red, tense and swollen. He had bad pyorrhoea, and all his teeth 
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except four were extracted. Since then he has had no gout, but he has 
spasms of pain in the toe with stiffness. He has not altered his habits. 

(4) A man, aged 60, brother to the patient in Case 2. For many years he 
had had gout in the big toe and knees, tophi of neck and ears. When 
I saw him he was dying of pyaemia. He had very foul pyorrhoea. 

It would be interesting to be able to separate the part played in theso 
cases by actual infection, whether through the mouth or the intestinal tract, 
from that played by disturbed nutrition, which, one would imagine, the 
swallowing of pus and germs and decomposing food would necessarily entail. 
The mode of death in the last case suggests that there is true infection. 

(5) Another case began ten years previously, with an attack of gout in 
the feet. This was followed very shortly afterwards by an attack of Graves’ 
disease, and this by chronic rheumatoid arthritis. When I saw her the eyes 
were still prominent. She was unable to work. Two months after extraction 
of several pyorrhceic teeth and treatment of the rest she could work, and the 
eyes were far less prominent. 

Turning to the rheumatic cases, one of my most gratifying was that of a 
man, aged about 50, who came scarcely able to walk even with the aid of 
sticks and a nurse. He was extremely weak and emaciated. He had chronic 
arthritis of almost every joint and was losing weight rapidly. He looked like 
a man in the last stages of malignant disease. I found chronic dry pyorrhoea 
and six foul gold caps. I took out nine teeth and a year later he was cured. 
Recovery was slow. In another case a patient with chronic rheumatism of 
practically all her limb-joints could only walk with the aid of two sticks. 
Eleven months after the extraction of thirteen teeth she was able to walk 
upstairs easily without sticks. Recovery was slow. 

One of the patients noted as “ much better ” was a case of osteo-arthritis 
of the hip in a middle-aged lady. Considering the amount of destruction and 
deformity found in this disease cure can hardly be expected, but we may hope 
for arrest of the disease and prevention of worse. Another case was benefited 
but not cured till an undetected antrum was found and drained. 

Respecting accessory conditions my notes frequently mention gastritis, 
gastric catarrh, indigestion, colitis; and the relation of these conditions to 
dental sepsis on the one hand and rheumatic or gouty diseases on the other is 
freely admitted. My notes also mention constipation, the relation of which to 
dental sepsis may not be so generally recognized. I have, however, 
cured two cases of chronic constipation by extraction of pyorrhoeic teeth. 

My notes do not enable me to say whether the pyorrhoeic or the dead 
tooth is the greater danger. Although I fear them both, pyorrhoea is probably 
the worse evil on account of its extent. 

The degree of sepsis necessary to produce ill-results will obviously depend 
on the patient's power of resistance, which, till the experiment is made, is an 
unknown quantity, and may be affected by intercurrent factors such as 
exposure to cold. Such exposure is often the precipitating cause of so widely 
divergent diseases as neuritis and pneumonia. A very small, almost micro¬ 
scopic, amount of dental sepsis will determine fleeting joint or muscular pains. 
I have records of one such case in which the pains were kept in abeyance by 
monthly cleaning of the teeth, but in which minute retinal effusions suddenly 
occurred. These disappeared when, and not until, two bicuspids showing a 
very small amount of marginal periodontal inflammation were removed. 

The germs themselves may act either solely by toxic absorption, or by 
actual entry into the tissues. The list of those known to inhabit the mouths 
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and thus to be a potential source of at least toxic infection is a large one: 
Staphylococcus albus , aureus, and epidermidis ; Streptococcus brevis and longus , 
Micrococcus catarrhalis ; Diplococcus pneumoniae , vibrios, leptothrix ; Bacillus 
maximus buccalis, Bacillus meg aster ium; diphtheroid bacilli, sarcinaB, were 
all found in septic children's mouths examined for me by Dr. Bainbridge at 
the Royal Dental Hospital. 

The list of those now known to invade the periodontal tissues is not so 
long. Drew and I demonstrated Streptococcus longus , staphylococcus, two 
strains of diphtheroid bacillus, and a spore-bearing bacillus, and I have been 
able to add Streptococcus brevis , pneumococcus, another spore-bearing bacillus, 
a Gram-negative diplococcus and leptothrix. All these have been judged 
by their morphological characters in stained sections. 

The difficulty of working in a dental hospital unprovided with beds renders 
progress in the direction of ascertaining the damage done by the various 
bacteria almost impossible. The failure to provide beds at any large dental 
hospital is inflicting great injury on the general community. 

As regards treatment extraction is obviously the surest method of getting 
rid of the focus of infection. But I am certain that if dentists realized the 
large amount of tartar and stagnant material that can be reached by going a 
little deeper into the periodontal trough than is generally done and the 
necessity for cleaning the whole circumference of the neck of the tooth, by the 
daily use of worsted thread dipped in a cleansing, not necessarily antiseptic, 
solution to effect this cleaning—a large number of teeth would be saved, to the 
comfort of the patient. 

Preventive treatment includes the abolition of all artefact stagnation areas; 
the avoidance of sticky food—(this, however, is impossible); the maintenance, 
as far as may be, of a large and regular arch of teeth and timely but not 
too early extraction to provide for the actual separation of the remaining teeth 
from each other till it is easy to pass the worsted thread already mentioned 
between those teeth. 

Of the pathological anatomy I have but little to say. In the jaws the 
inflammatory reaction shows itself both in destructive, or carious, processes 
and in formative, often sclerotic processes. Later on these lead to lipping of 
the alveolar border and exostosis of the bone, often of ivory hardness. Similar 
changes take place in the bone round the affected joints, but while the jaw 
changes are certainly of infective origin those of the joint bones may be of 
mechanical origin. There is no comparison to be drawn as between joint and 
joint since the structures are totally dissimilar. 

In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons there is a large series of 
skulls from the South Sea Islands. Among these there are evidences of a 
considerable amount of pyorrhoea and tooth abscess, and it is noteworthy, as 
confirmatory of the infective origin of osteo-arthritis, that the worst cases 
of pyorrhoea and abscess show marked osteo-arthritis of the temporo¬ 
mandibular joint. 

The general conclusion I draw is that all these conditions are of infective 
origin and that dental sepsis is the most common focus of infection. To 
expect that all cases will be cured even by such drastic treatment as total 
extraction and then to argue from the particular to the general in cases of 
failure is manifestly absurd. There may be other foci' of infection—an 
intestinal tract may remain permanently infected or deranged, or the damage 
may be beyond repair; while the transported germs will certainly not be 
killed by removal of the original focus of infection; they must be dealt with 
in their new home. 
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Case of a Deciduous Molar with an Amalgam Filling lying 
buried in the Lower Jaw, overlapped by the Permanent 
Teeth . 1 

By I). Reginald Ourhock, D.R.C.P.Lond.,- M3.C.S., 
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surface of the lower first molar, and an enamel crown being felt, it was decided 
to have an X-ray photograph taken. This shows the second deciduous molar 
in position, with an amalgam filling on its crown surface. It is buried deeply 
under the gum, with the second premolar underneath it. The interesting part 
of this case is the fact that the disappearance of this tooth was so gradual and 
painless that, although the patient had been to her dentist every three months 
since she was quite a child, the condition was never suspected. Another 
interesting fact is the position of the apex of the premolar. 

I take it that either the tooth was depressed, first of all by the 
eruption of the six-year-old molar, and later on by the pressure of the first 
premolar, or else it has remained at the level at which it erupted, and has 
been gradually covered over by the permanent teeth and gum. 

The patient at the present time has no pain, hut having had a similar case 
in which there was severe inflammation around the unerupted deciduous molar, 
which took some considerable time to get well, I think that this case should be 
treated, as infection will sooner or later spread from the pocket on the mesial 
surface of the lower first molar, and cause a very severe osteitis of the body 
of the mandible. 

The treatment I suggest is to take out, under gas and oxygen, given 
intranasally, the lower first molar, the deciduous molar and possibly the 
first premolar, the second premolar being left to erupt of its own accord. 

I have also the radiograph of a very similar case which I saw twelve 
months ago, which suppurated badly. In this case, did the deciduous 
molar erupt and was it pushed down by the permanent teeth, or did it 
never erupt at all? 
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Late Results of Bone-grafts . 1 
By P. P. Cole, F.R.C.S., L.D.S.Eng. 

The X-ray photographs brought to the notice of this Section exhibit the 
condition of two bone-grafts as they appear two years after operation. In 
both cases the pedicled bone-graft method introduced by myself was employed, 
and I show them to emphasize two particular points. 

First, to demonstrate the permanence of these results, because surgeons of 
eminence foretold the ultimate absorption of the graft, and reversion to the 
condition of non-union. There can be little doubt that this gloomy prophecy 
has been falsified, for the clinical condition entirely supports the X-ray 
evidence of firm union, the junction of graft and mother bone being 
indistinguishable. 

Secondly, they vindicate my assertion that, once a bony bridge has been 
established, thickening will inevitably take place in response to stress. 
Crystallization of experience as set forth in WolfFs law has provided a 
sufficiently solid basis for this confident belief, but members of this Section 
cast doubts upon this favourable outcome, and raised an objection to this 
method of grafting. Again, it will be evident that these forebodings have not 
been justified. In the one case the graft measures 3 cm., and in the other 
4 5 cm. This latter measurement represents the practical limit of applic¬ 
ability of the pedicled graft. But within the limits of its application the 
pedicled graft has never, in my hands, failed to secure firm bony union giving 
a success percentage of 100. 

In three instances, in order to secure union, I have operated on previously 
grafted cases in which sinuses complicated failure, and the results of renewed 
operation have been uniformly successful. 

Another small point worth notice is that the wires binding the graft in 
place are still in site, showing that non-absorbable fixation material is not 
detrimental to the growth of bone, and does not set up irritation necessitating 
its removal. 

Some Clinical Cases associated with Dental Infection . 1 
By W. Warwick James, F.R.C.S., L.D.S.Eng. 

This paper is a converted casual communication written at the demand of 
our Secretary. It seemed that it might be an occasion at which some of our 
experiences could be recorded, for now during several years we have studied 
the teeth as a site of infections, yet our knowledge of this matter is distinctly 
deficient. I intend quoting cases which have occurred in my own experience. 

An infected mouth affects the general condition of the patient— 

(1) By local action and extension to neighbouring parts. 

(2) Through the gastro-intestinal and respiratory tracts. 

(3) Through the blood and lymph-vascular systems. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held February 28, 1921. 
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Also* the secondary eueof, i* produced either 'by the actio a of micro¬ 
organisms or their torins, or both, after their conveyance to another part, 

1 caused some aiimsetrjeDt. i believe, at the Interr4tioLqal Medical. Congress 
when I stated that the condition of the tenth had hot been ignorerb, for the 
tongue had been examined tor generation in aal iiiriesse^! It is true that fever 
j> oa^ae* & dimiofehod secretion of safn% $$<} the n?outh more readily becermes 

foul in consequence^ yet if the teeth are infected the* state of the tongue will be 
relatively vvor^e. Directly solid food, the natural cleansing, factor, 4 topped 
the tongue become* furred. On da to ml furring of the toogutr oceurft when otic 
side of the q3og^ : ; used ;Jfc ii fc 

lost teeth op o m --%kkv m after umiatora! extraction of teeth ; it is seen in turn. 
of malignant disease of the tongue where mobility is limited. Furring occult 
on the dorsum amt not at the Hides of the tongue where friction .takes place*. 

These rcinarks are associated with a case of % medical man' -several of ^-teso 
teeth Frecently had occasipp to remove. He was much distressed about ife 
state <Vf his tongue a tew days after the operation. Two premolars vvere 
present on the left :$idm also some incisors. When it wa^ shown how the 
clean areas upon the tongue corresponded with Hie teeth present* he was made 
happier, but he still needod much ooovinydjtig* When it was poipfced d U £ to him 
that the stomach to over l ft. away from the mouth, and that only very 
rarely did anything page from the stomach to the mouth, ho allowed it was 
difficult to understand how the mouth could he directly affected by the 
stooiach. He was completely couv inced by the; introduction of dentures, 
wh&n thed-Dhgue became ufcer*? fall into the $a.&m tategorf. 

the dyspepsia and. the ulcers being duo to the -same cause. It is true that the 
n Jeers .are- often didumli to treat, for they'frequently recur. They are due to . 

BfU abrasion becoming infectedtunlriple, the toothbrush is a .frequent cause, 
lift cultivation is made from them, a streptococcus is usually found, 

A similar but more chronic condition occurred in a patient who had u 
small fissure upon the tip of his tongue, which was otherwise norhial ip 
apliearanco. The patient was so anxious about the condition, which had been 
present for about eighteen months,' that lie had avoided smoking, atcaholv and 
other imtants, he had been directed, but in spite of all forms of treatment 
the condirioh persisted. Dental treatment relieved him almost tmnierliatel’y * 

The lower i«cis‘oris;.. shewed .only a small degree of infoc-tiptp m? was the** / 
a large amount of calculus present, the teeth wore not curious, £o that the 
medical practitioner who sent the patient to tne might easily Have been 
deceived. 

3fiPdi:oi'»lakia i$ -another Condition: which may he due to-'dental 
In several patietits sulleri'ng from Hue- c6iidition.'no.ofeheri)a'us : e- oeuldvi^Yhurid; ^ ti •; H • 
Leukoplakia of tbe tongue is so commptdy associated; with other causes that 
careful notes were kept of cases in winch patches eorreeponding to teeth 
occurred on the cheeks alone. The -Sktrifehtion of pjatchx^ ia suggestive; 
tliey occur most commonly ip the line of occlusion of the teeth, but rather 
over those of the mandible than over those of i he maxilla, giving the impression 
that the toxic substances tended to gravitate and to act wlmrcthcy remained for 

longest period undleturiicdt,'. aatto'elyv .the' buccal, 'aspects of the mandibular 
molars; T will rpiote oho case in which the estrixeddon of 'the- teeth led feo thy 
condition being completely alleviated: A lady who bad been under wy car* 
for tbafry years. . afofrfb/ All the maxillary 

teeth were removed in due ccuitec, .but the majority of thftae’irr the..mandible 
were retained. SiuuIJ. milky. patches,• hardly appreciable, became recogm^feU* 
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on the cheeks opposite the second mandibular molars; it is interesting that 
the condition was more or less symmetrical. The teeth, although not badly 
infected, were removed, as the leukoplakia became more definite and had 
extended to a patch corresponding almost exactly in size to that of each tooth. 
After extraction of the teeth, the patch disappeared although the changes were 
very gradual. A careful examination of these cases suggests that friction 
plays a part as well as the infected state. An actual infection of the tissue 
does not seem to occur. I have seen a similar change in the region of the 
frenum of the tongue; in one patient who will not submit to regular treatment 
the patch is gradually extending. 

An infected mouth at times gives rise to a condition which causes pain at 
the side of the base of the tongue; very little is to be seen upon examination 
beyond some redness in the region of the papillae foliatae. The pain is not 
often severe, but may cause great discomfort. It usually appears to be 
associated with infection of the mandibular molars, almost as if the toxic 
products passed to the more stagnant area at the side of the base of the 
tongue. It is cured by dental treatment, which therefore establishes the cause 
of the condition. 

The next group of cases is particularly interesting. For many years I have 
felt convinced that cases of trigeminal neuralgia are of dental origin and are 
due to infection arising in connexion with the teeth. This acute form of 
neuralgia is limited entirely to the second and third divisions of the fifth 
cranial nerve ; some cases appear to have occurred in other nerves, but they 
are so few by comparison that the above statement would be accepted most 
probably by the majority of observers. The second point impressed upon one 
is that successful alcoholic injection of the nerve cuts off the peripheral sensa¬ 
tions, and gives complete relief in almost all cases. The stimulus, therefore, 
must be peripheral. We know the teeth are more often infected than any 
other area of the body, and that the nerves supplying these areas are those 
affected, but extraction of teeth rarely gives more than temporary relief in 
cases of long standing. It is true, complete relief occasionally occurs. One 
symptom, frequently occurring at an early stage in all cases, is that of heat 
giving rise to the pain ; sitting before the fire is avoided ; a hot day is worse 
than a cool day ; in fact a chronic osteitis is suggested. A further analysis of 
these cases is undesirable in this short paper, but acting upon the idea I had 
formed that these cases were really due to a chronic osteitis, I carefully opened 
up the bone and had a cultivation made. The dense bone was gouged away 
freely, and the wound packed for a short time. It was intended that free 
drainage should be established, and that by packing temporarily a more acute 
condition should be induced, as conditions which become acute so often clear 
up completely. Packing however, was abandoned as too painful, and freer 
gouging practised. In some of the cases a vaccine was used, for a strepto¬ 
coccus .was found in all cases from which a growth was obtained. The cases 
are of course rare, and those I have investigated might not in every instance 
be regarded as trigeminal neuralgia major, but they were all of a very persistent 
and chronic type. Freely gouging away bone has certainly led to complete 
alleviation in some cases. Perhaps the most interesting fact is the result I 
obtained in co-operation with Dr. Wilfred Harris. I had discussed the matter 
with him, and in order to test my views I operated upon a patient of his at 
St. Mary's Hospital. In my previous cases, the technique of the operation 
was uncertain, although care was exercised, but at St. Mary’s Hospital it was 
almost impossible to have failed in this respect. The patient still had some 
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pain, ip spite of; an injection of alcohol; the •distribution of pain' 
the second division of %t\& tilth uemd all the maxillary teeth behind ||$i 
.ctoitm- bad ,• baeii ' removed* • and a nodule of bone about the region bf the hr&t 
molar was <li&uovere(3. t\ piece of bone was removed under most 
tecpUe conditions, and a streptococcus grown from ‘it/ ]> Wilfred Harris 
:bag-, already recorded the fact in a recent paper in. the tint mb iJtxh&C 
jw tim'd, 

The effects* of uiouth-bveatliing comprise a subject wide enough to proved 
moterLi fb' fiU a whole jlaporybut X willrtdar tp two in which pktieri.fe 
shirking ^fi^iV^stbnja Avem completely y utdi by tending them bose-br^atbor?, 
C:bndi^t^ : .fho'tl'i {pat-iobifv. Were boys at jtt&lfo &fcd; about the g&use age 

—between tt*^d id years old, The parent vvfeo££ uomhimo -tvas the worse of 
the two was undersized , lie bad sutTeU'd far many years, and was so badly 
aff^-fced kbakhte whateljfe lpvb^bn ^tKule<J. W'n$ ^iously infected - 

The tether boy was \vejl developed, but n pL^ircmg; he'4uffot’ed;, but mtedb 
than the first bdy; and the condition of hL teeth was better. The fear men t 
of mfe of exmeisyk, ami the rvtfnbiryw of ^ inoufebyv^lve 

nigh t eQbcte{i :^n mtotoixTihary. The health of each impirovBtt ramsti- 

ably; the condition of the miJertetw<dope»l boy undorwem? an aloev^tiopwvhich 
wa 9 tiomcQeUie.d upon by all who knew him. It is only fair to say that in 
some similar cases the change. shown has not been so remarkably biii such 
change as has heeo effected gave stfiBoieut emcqurageinon»• to urge five treat o;am 
io spite of the greater db*cpmfqrt in theseilmtitfi; simplet* cases of mouth- 
breathing, 

An infected month rarely produces an elevation; oLt^ unless at) 

acute condition is .tent. am am: in my ttemon *£*&£&$ tb» 

possibility of a rise, in temperature with chronic itifeciicn. The patient, a 
man, agad 14, yi%% not wei? • he had Io£P weight, and had run a tempemun 1 
between 99 ° ami 100 F . tor two months. No zmm could lie found , tubercle 
of the right apex of the lung was suspected, as tht? expansion ;mm reatneted, 
hut the organisms Spuld not he found; he lutd a. Wlight cough. H> was decided 
to send him away io? txo months* tfaattmknr^; jfetom ne went a Way he was 
e.mi to mo to ha\e Idy .mouth put in order. He ba-d-definite-infection oi 
perfect set of t eeth ; one molar was .extracted, and the remainder tyeabki, 'He. 
inirnediatciy improved, at the end of a week his temperature was norroah and 
the improvement has been maintained. 1 Pad a similar experience in soother 
Cftso; .-the treatment has hmn ;gcgt.d&v,.and the patient numb-jus* amomibim 
but ipipvbv^jaiept and deuSat fcteatmMt have coincided so i'ep/aV^4bf^y.ti|at the" 
patient convincedof the association between fbe twqb 

Tfelkr^ettWcHb^d as ' rhfepmatie , ‘ are so often a.ssftoh*&d 
q*ijb ihfbbtloti Mmt a d^qnnfc te unh^cesaary, A hospital 

$otm amtikemeui by hom£ and most troubkaoike 

hueause artificial teeth Ware hot supplied to him \m argument was t!»at we 
bay) remov^'j h\& teotrr .fhereforo we opgiit to supply hmr with others. W han 
.asked why be- camcn he skid, Lumbago, Put Lhut s gone 1 His physician had 
dcscribod‘ l|ie conditiem aB fibrositi^ Of joint affectimiB the peri-artteadgr 
fo?4h often hoKi pLtely cured fry dental treainrcrit. ^ 

i I tost uf«s.’ttis!<K*.tory r from Um hid that extraction of teeth is the onK course,, 
wfiilst the changes conced ed wild) the joints com moo. It would lu^pear f ? . 
the otgams'!.«» have become edahiishod in Hie hone if the eouvplaiht. bo of 
dental origin ; tho. ientpomry aikvyiation in »o&€' casee' suggeate i§m cmfihf fe% 
the pis'gress of the case -w usually clisappointhpgy Patients with atropine 
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changes in the skin, which becomes smooth andshiny. are ;utifovmirahfo cases 
for-treatment, Another group of luifovoumhfo cases causing of ,f-hose 
ttyspeptio patients who have obviously suffered for a long throe. from dental 
inleetion, ^particularly those with chronic ffi] «i>i tiOROf t TJVt\ high 

^iitance of the stomach-to irifoction;i^ -Bulr $*m bk^ken 

8pwn it ismeoedfogly difficult U> restore. In spite of ih\% they are a more 
favourable #roup for treatment than those suffering Uomi o6t^-arthntii& Eye 
condiiitm% &ffoa m irlda^cHtis, are fre^tfonU^ af may 

;/yfoW t-a treatment -i«i,^ ' One patient,.-a lady aged ik bad 

suffered from successive attacks; the tect.il were wus)>ected as the cause, 

&n»:l their extraction \vrts;;’f^fldn v e3 by a rapid v^cc?very of 

tht-r ey*. 

CWfUo-vas.cuJar chMgos in a man between ffO and 70 yea?>: old. were, causing 

anxiety, as he had !fh foetid which Wefo 

infected, were treated and a third rnanxlibfdar molar just through the gum, 
which, was chronically inttamod, was ummyadL- The giddiness almost entirely 
w splto o.f closer ’.^fplfo>fefciott to his work, which had been 
•intemiptvjxl by.his former condition. 

from goitre may be be.tvefitod by dental 

treatment,- Several eaaess under my cam ha ve shown very great, improvement 
OVife patient completely recovered ; she had suffered for sumo years with 
occ^sronai ueitfo wljfoh i$affs3<l; passed off ’ ' 

oompfofoly, A foul condition of the mouth, which always became ulcerated 
wasassociated with the acute attack She was tin wife of a medical rmuf 
who ;bSSd v pm^uf ; fed oil tW ^isfeanee bff could obtain from hU colleague. 
Extraction of a ^ninnber of teiili with f-re&ttuent of tboso remaming, was 
followed by improvoinent, and within a few months the patient had completely 
recovered- 

m;ay : afeo be benefited by dental treatment A great many 
are sent to the dentist as 'hfo is one of the lines of treatment adopted in these 
cm*# who drift frofo <?m form of treatment to another. Tbsy need great care, 
for they are hvip.snfdy ill, in «pitv ^ being uk times mogfc. troublesome patients. 

Pafionts suffering from dental infection become'more easily tired than formerly, 
may have d’^tmhod sleep, ha htltablo and nccaalonaily ; restless If these 
symptoms ary pi^rked the patient may easily hecofoe a Pourasthrmm. - One 
gggy;;y became ia rest foesthat an aifendapt W^--neiks$aty v the: mental .balance 

being disi orbed. Complete recovery in due course (oUowed extraction of 
; iesttk . : In j ' severe headachos in hear&stkffafos h&vp /feen 

felleviabe^I by dental treatment. ■ ... . . 

The mo«P ^xtooidiriary ease hi my oxporiepce occurred in a lady who was 
so ill th«»t it Wm thought *h'e would not live. A •streptoeoccijs similar in 
ehameff ensiles. had been cultivated.fram the month, blood and urine uh the 
result of saverai teijbS; Every joipt in ifuv fj&iiecrV# body was affected so that 
she c<?hfo hurffly move. A vaccine had been foaefo:and/vy&a Mfog 1 is<5<( wlfort 
f saw tier; her month had...been treated by her .dentist. I extracted -all fclfo 
teeth,. a desperate measure under the circumstances^ hut the. resvdk vvaa 
j uatifiedx for she now haa alfouBi good beait h; The oigamkin could up 
he ^iilfiyated fr^fofoiiher the njdtith* hlo<->d ^r dnhe. . 

■Ifoforo ydosfoK ih^y^fo^what^' nffteft X would Ilk© fo add a 

.remark cnado by one of my colleagues. Ho $ahlvS Medical foeu imvo lave«;at 
foldt ahine teeth, but the deufons are mnv the worst offenders; it xmw* 
impossibie to get a siiii.vlacfovy opinion , oitlier they want to remove all the 
teeth, or they say the mouth iz> healthy. Is there nothing between f. " 
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The .Prophylactic. Extraction of the Third Molars ’ 

By A, T. Pm>, LrS.O., M.B.US., T.RS.E. 

To many it wtmlu tb BUggb^li :uny (wilier re&sbrts for 

extracting teeth Jbe (WSpfcfc time : they ■ would hold that- teeth are bsiag 
extracted in suvh large numbers for reasons. 60 often inadequate that thure is a 
serious risk that .d&otmfry may soon cease to exist ay an sat wit-hemt''the'conn 
peusation oi becoming a science, 

Tt H quite wm that a. great mi to her of teeth are being exiracteS to-day, 
eBpecuilly in . Anw&aVquite Unreasonably : f.lrh does not invalidate tire surgical 
principles on which such treatment is based; but. merely implies a lack of logic 
and propmM.00 on the part- of tdftbss sfieh prineipieB iu an indis- 

ejimiimuO fashion* There are tba% the responsible leadm of dental 

opinion m America are realizing tills, and that; more moderate views will soon 
assert themselves..- Vet when we consider the surgical principles which have 
beep rospoiisiblt* for otfecfciug this change in our outlook. it is impossible to 
deny their tfogfcnpy or to fail to recognize the wholesome character of the 
nha.ifa -6 they-.have nft.ected in in- m.mtlco of cmr profession. The “master 
word/’ W D*far might, have onHea %-.. dentistry to-day is stagnation. Our 
njfl.ii) task i< to eiiininate 4 i»gn*fo>ri in' the mouth. In attempting to restore 
immUon wo-.have to be careful that our eon.senfabive work does; not ip . itself 
cause sfugu&tiom A boVo all wo must bp sure that all our work is of such. • • 
11 nature-that, given a reasonable amount of eomporatioo on the part of our 
patients. the improvement •wc him ndute is maintained.. Accepting those . 
principles I tborefom bring Irifore you some additional..reasonsfor extracting. 
t.octh w Inch appear to mo to be vvortby of consideration. 

The title of -my papet'Unpliee that J deliberately advise: tl>e e:\t-nictiou of 
fbe. third molars in order to prevent gi&gmtiovi and subsequent infection, and 
that tliis shouhi lie c&rrihA out at as eariy a stage, as, possible as ps^rt of bur 
pvet\mi\x$ nm^shree dental sepasy beiovc theee is any recognizable 

morbid process anumd the hi or the patient compriineof any symptoms in con 
nexiou with them, .This may see m to some, 'm absurd as the attirudu of a 

dentist—reeeutly de^evibed by Dr. 0 -,'N. .Taluiebn.w.ho having filled a tooth (or 

•mu of hri family. wUh a. viynthctie. filling becamo so obsessed with the possi 
liility oi' tlio toot h d\ fag and causing a focui' infection, that he prompt 
ORriucted it; Any putt oi the rm.nvth may, undoi efcriadn conditions, become ar 
area ofioweijed resistance and lead to ipfectibBi but the third molar, p:>nicu- 
.lively in tun mandible, ior reasons implied; in its • anaioctifa&i cox)mx\ohH x is, to 

my (Hrtg&'rZpitti, '.iiiut.Ayo. qus^ifieS;-iii urging its ' 

01U.iji.0U0d in . tha vast majority of at the "earliest posrible moment. 

1 At a ui^vtUig of Oa 
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logical standpoint follow naturally oil 'tbo.-wwypA'w rtrjfas 'ip tfmm'itfUr'jnt; 
tooth functionally, Without entering toe* £pj ; ■ : fcbibl 

moke some reference must he made to it, hm InA ,• vn - . ,••• '.mw-i v 

Oh that. 

The third molar no*ah both in the tm. - • i 

tooth,: Aocordiiig to ^Duck worth thk ‘do-. .-r . \ . 

gorifkvnud k progieafeive in man. J : o\ix po/w 

view Is the fact'that' 1 

the-i^ t: w£ti^;zhe: third w$kr 
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The- focomlyclass of imperfect- muni-ion ip . 

muon haiXirr o«s: ' indeed if seams Up * aw 

third liiofar is w ith rare exceptions jxlwr . * m- j »v* U «v>y m m r»* -1 v * ^ 
fmropeao man. If we examine a month - end ' 

in that t hero h no crowding and- alt the 'n<y -> . • 

lower third rnehtr, we find the following * ■ 

good size ; it may Iwye erupted without gJAug snv -P * i 

fa'em* rt-\ o» li/vrVn si ' otfril VKnt.lv h Vi tlf /vf •t'lrrt ttfjrVrtv.t -.:V’*V r , i»-i»'.- ■ j i i c i r. /»< • ;. • , .1 '.'i! .{.•!* -■• • 1 j ; K 



r o find vApuP. mi Ur?£tk 

Award tmAc ofd hnmg vVn’nre 

by pxm which is tightly* hound down do thy h&hv «»>n v pt vvhw: w ir.-hm 
gTfifli.vivl. trough 01 normal depth, we find 
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anteriorly ami hngn&l!\ the soft tissue* ma . d * : • ■-' , 

would he regarded .by many as quite ooru**J %w\ tr t h» vvi^v-' .w i > a nw'A' • 
would consider eooservativo treatment of u u , 

the of the tooth we'find v ifiyM dnhn'4U*m ffi^v*d 

x ||Pj||^M ^^vrv..v: -vv^.|| ? *. ^jUlpp: 

lOUUjfx »J 

tooth k in eJow> relatipn with the or Un. : '-mOn/mt 

like m iiou-stv I .unit- (xutly imo tho side of t x-h .,•• ■• :-- 

/ utt&b.crr •feurkee oT.lhe orifbnoid Am c<vmh>.p, or the 

• third moiur and. constitutn^ m t^fiomioush - : •-o « o. o -maiv?d..fmngu.-; The 
jo to) of the Soft fi^iRUO •"•i'-K* ff.n Ui^h.-vr ihjen i he ivdiAu! 

surfufe, ^mf a small tongue of li*sw iihr Ap c\p»p fp 

othnr iuh^vs the guru .may he on a bvol witli ■• ••• t tTftj 

degree BcIonn" it, but atsvays iu my exper\»■'•.■ ’ - , • ,: ^,,. ;, 

.many- ’titties peeper than, normal >xite^ douhffu! -wj-n dwr we arg 
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; Prophylactic Extraction of Third Molars 

justified. of th* spacebehind the third molar as a gingival trough. 

Thorn is evidence to slhovv that ibn gingival trough; normally possesses ik 
definite phago^ tic property sufficient to prevent stagnation from oeewtwg ip 
Kinder ; .'hewUb y conditions. The area behind the third molar .should . 
be rygavded a* a dead ^pacn peenharty favouring si agnation and not possessing 
the'. pK^mipginal properties, associated with the gingiva] trough proper/ The. 
gingival /pace oh the lingnul aspect may also be much deeper, .-than normal 
especially lu thoposteinot tided of the tooth, ami evidence of chronic congestion 
is frequently present. But in addition to tins the character pi the soft tissue 
behind the third .molar hitlers from that in frotit. The latter is Uglitly hound 
down to the bone; the tissue behind h soft; and loose, and insensibly blends 
with the mucous membrane <tf uhe pharynx, door ot the mouth and cheek. 
Tflb -factur has long, been recognized mr ■ playing ati important part m the 
spread of infection horn the third molar and determining its path hack wards. 

• Such'-:'the •tvith* kha lower third molar. 

WhiU’. infer* neot* mav ho drawn from Umn to justify my eomsfirion. that 
the third rpnia.s should he extracted early ws possihio and without regard 
to whether 'they' ere. causing ' ^.eognimhio symptom* m pain or: irdlafrinnuion 
Ton answer liiay ho put bri•Cooseqnent, on the imperfect eruption of the. 
third molar almost invariably nawetf in modern jaws, them is w. peculiar 
liability to stagnation .abound this tooth, fchd indeed, i:o mv £xp>riouem such 
slept* a/hoo can ho always dep^mstmteil. If take ^mutith in which ail the 
tenth ave prnseofe <tnd obviously functional in winch eUgtnttton doe to crowd¬ 
ing of'the fceeth; mopth-hsorahmg. poriodoaiai disease and faulty conservative 
work are absents we alill imd gtagmtrion bohtnd.the ha^J molar. H a probe be 
.‘passed down behind. Ihh .tooth it iiwsttrprising bow much foul del«ris Xian be 
removed, I kin hi a place so inaccessibletiuit it- ia hot rempyfetl ^ ike stimulus 
of otbnieot mroiticolioiy: it cannot., ho amoved by the toothbrush or by using 
a mouth-wash while, the. diificu.lries of reaching- the area with $1 Ik lyt wool are 
too great for it to he hoped that the ordinary indnudiud W ill over ho >:accessfuJ 
in this; 

Not long ago reference wars made to the stagnation which intbUiiaUy occurs 
around the third molar; l had long noticed this myself/and it had lad mete 
fommbte tho idea that these teeth should he removed as cmWv possible |n 
tier majority ot case** .1 have mot with varying success in persuading pjuwbU 
ro pan with these Lcoth. . kreoueutly they ' decline to lose .teeth which. Umi 
their point ot view, arc giving on t rouble, and nut mm&iUiaUy, their object Jons ; 
■m&m reitiiorceddw the tot that; often other dcxuriht$ huye copied out 
eonaurvarive work -on the third mol*vm. y 

As to; 'how far my arguments will seem valid depends on two things' first*: 
what higndmanen attaches to .the presence of tiny iiugm^X area, vvau m tl«e 
absence of men gum* bln symptoms? Bcpptnily, is thorn ov} dense l(> *;bPw that 
this region heoprnas ?m area of lowered.TCristauco leading to detente mteeflon, 
iu a umnber of cus^-s suffieioutly large to vtertunt our ad vicing .rimextraedon 
of the third molam, even where obvious sign* of iriteciibn are absent void the 
teeth are of fuuctioPSrl use V 

As to tho first xpresriun : H? disportds. on the significance which the dentist 
attached to the ixti-Hcnec of stagn^tioi). tf holds tliat its elimhmfion is hi- 
chief task and that its pre/ence in ilw pjVvuth can never he regarded lightly, 
no- 'mutter bow hnrdthy' lh& mtimh may appear to be, tlmn these u.rgmfieeis 
may snom t° ha venoo5n' forep. H, on khvi atlun b a-udy lm noocodeEr the Theory 
wj^bout vny conviction, not hunting for areas of concealed stagnatioo, but 
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waiting' until they are .fores*) on hi* notice ' v j ty »•*..- , . , 

ivrgumenU-are aft of theory “ rum;• upte/j 

tru<? oi a cl^ «c^pt:c n ni thm*n *%jaT ?/- ^•'*t •. o» 

iunl regard* deoii-v. • h <n *n'db'h^hm> ,.>j 

iyhjaii ten ftdfc£io£&tep 1- $ Anviny vh% ntfcwjftloits/ 

With regard W point, I tbit % $(&*?. \* :» 4^v^! trf o^dniAv 

to %Kow that tbo third lower molar is an a • nrcr. V. ■ 

ttw tooth (s imv/erfeotly erugfted dn regard urn v hen u 

is impacted, the arratoiuioal condition* freqt* • , . . - 

have Vftiry morions result-g. If actual nnpm/ypo > . » - m. •-■ »*d>NWvs/ 

necessitating urgtmt retraction ?rm\ only iud:< ' « >•. 

alife of -people there is evidence qjf& di.\bm l -in < ;<rtn hh * te* » htfh 

at^noifo 'bfAComoe exacerbated and givfts r iod-W-'‘ : - v ♦ ;o. • u m ipite mm htect 
swelling &r ulceration. This often appear;- y- ■ ■ ' o* 

erupti ve activity. Even in those. cases the < - - i 

the tissues aiul the infection may lie depress-..! Vo \ ; <ttete.4' •* hv (dfeetten, and 
an acuto condition may result, if this doa? 

tooth may Struggle into place, i^idD^letcJy bo- <v th.• nourte hte 

almost iBYariahly iftoomplcioiy hi relation ^‘• te rmute iV* 

il the dentist is oonv.ulf.ed, ho will .advise ah > - ! • thn 

result-1 hav8 descriliecl in the ..ptev*otts sente m •-, te* .ttevv cofete ■ ^tefe 

H-mpje justification of bit* delay. I have from ■ 

•U'Kira bag jbeen a history of occasional disco? -.«■• • ■ *1 m ! * . . .. ^ . . 

eonte through into ocolhicbp,; ! havo offomfetete* of d;jxditetef$te v ^ :■ 
not merely stagnation hut aeUia,} ulceratii s o) £h* mm.tep^ — uri vu■' n 
audition of local pyonhanx 3 helreve tha^ «»*uiv * *sv,*- of ^ynt'Oih fpm- 
meuoing in the molin' region can ha traced ^ •;*• . • , : > . - : 

that suggests that the thhd molar is an 

according to Mahrcl, in mercxuial stomatit.- la • ■ ' • • ■ - . , : . 

frequently shows eign>«. of infection in advance fhf»- oT : im to.dufh l* 
may rctrtaln Hmita?] lo this region ami he p/tVsfeu ;o\o c : 'hfp oi ! pc fr <-oH-o 
only, usually tb^ §12& oq which the patient n^f-o o^ht, v-tif.>vi.<W‘ oldcj. 

mnpivaHi^e^ the irolc vybxeh sbignatiori )>lays h\ r^ 4 -onr.cPr.^ai j hVcdioh 
I?> iumte ■ ulcerative stomatitis nv hi cl t o-. ..•: • - n »vl or 

imcp$ in tlio Great Wi*?*, it \va?i hequenfcli -!. . . . <. Hint * 
eOttjm»?need a round UjC third lower molar. I - o. ►, 
the tooth ^ **h occliKdon- MVid free from c- rl^ 

SS^^Sfon which I betievu-tu ht? Imhituah, 1 ■' -v ; 

• feposmg eatise irr^.xa 1 ’ on nn gi To sttetiem of - ' 

the disseise. 

:'-;fer that- s,»yaf..<i ti-., d:ih ; ;v!’ 

doo>< lead to a lowered'refti-stance o( i he tiss . : •< •'• 

: St may he argued that ntfeotiop occurs ir; - 
Of teeth useful hxr-masfeipxdiou, huf 1 lielievr ! o o- • • • • • 

Iti^rory would ^hpiv that ii| -a, .fat; go'»h j :i' <> Uu*n c- 

• Hh^o'hae been at soi^v ; i .feo>. w, .dehpirihnpphtWh. dint:- 

even beyond all this l would stall advocate r * •• 

. gn>f.nad^ ‘ :<n ;».ro« of persistent ekigb;di.m^ ' ; s ; 

. th^fc; what I have, termed:•;.•>';‘»;• cxi^icteav. heiorr- 

be carried out iu\bai?vf 

•i-hat aftex>pam^i8•.eo;r^)moh;•h'ut ! . o . •. o - • ^ . • .- 

the op&v^twn ami the amount of .after-pain o &U<n ittemiss^d liv te rn o r. 
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Pitts: Propliijlaelic- -Extrai'tkm of Third Molars 

. 



' n favour stagnation i'M-.lN-'sa^*e.vvay *\s the -lower third mpbr, hut.whenever 
: " lower tooth % fcxir&ctud live upper tooth should also ho removed as well 



•4j the iTi^ndibte ihay ho sh well forted that irhe tissues hohlpd the tbiVd 
• Vj;dSibr.«o norai&l &tuld 0 .iyof.Ca.voui:' stagnation. Su : ftb';eaft€fe I behove to || 

c" • 1-f du ;iiix3^^rp a. iiu^^.ber of casus' fee • space heated 

1 . arly ;o-c of *ome of tho nii^vior .-teeth ..^Uoftvecl. : ‘b» 

•‘r o/e fomard. t-hdi^ ihese GQxM&tmi&i&ew may b& no Bpvvifd .Liability to 
^n^iiorr and the teeth ear* be ^afoKrMt -* >'* - p x ; ^ P *’ p*. * ‘ 

: / ll&rii that chore Is nofchfaglibyM iti whM 1 Jh&Y£ &^Tkn& \ ‘ 'beiie?*. 

mmv iienim* have f.ov 1 pm j>ra0ti#3 ; >yhat I am p^&chjftR* 1" have own 
1 surprised, bov/ever, to note how frequently mHe/tf* -who ohvlons»y pay 

r.»ivVAlnV-e *f'n nnnt!<rU‘fltii rria f iVttf»nifhf r\t f. Vn Li i.hirvl nr> r»t 11 i’ll 


. 



A-hich 1 saaic^Iy ;jtiatiitic^tioiv iof in owlnsim mth thb. upper 

i--tiara, tfcjg vufv dentists regard these teeth as 



' do to put hefoio you• the anatomical and pat hoibe leal mint's which to 

•'. mind eiuly esfcrautibe of the third otbUr^ on tho groimd that in 

dui.ug wb nre ehmitiafcme an **>£©& of stagnatf-aft te&ii: -fcfeiobSfi the^e il 


w hence to aa. a. pmlisposing factor • to infuettbn i 

iii^widnals. 
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The Dental Aspect of the Treatment of Congenital 

Cleft Palates. 1 

By W. Eelsm Fm, M.O., M.R.C.S., BBC.P., L.D.S. 

' • '.{-Ztiyeclpr ' of :pc'tfitit y ''FrMfoU?; 'Ctibjirniirrii, 'tiny'*■ 

BtXIilNG the war i treated r« large number of gunshot won® of .the?* 
maxilla resulting in perforafions of the palat& &sd throughout the whole o( 
that t«rno it cfifcen occurred to me that the knowledge- and axperieiuse thus 
gained\voidfl prove of the valuo in tha treatment of congonital elofb 

I fully-rctiKxe tho grout difference between, the treatment of gunshot 
wound* and that of congenital cleft palates,- but sevend of the general 
imivciples governing t\m foriw. have been found applicable to the latter 
Together with my war c&p$rioiioe, I have during the fast two year?, had under 
toy ate at .Guy's Hospital about fifty cases of eon genital cfeit palates in 
varying in age (ram X week to 40 years, and in the treatnmitt 
" ’ -c/i these moNt difficult cases* I have found the knowledge gained fcbvoucb the 
treatment of gun h hot wounds of the greatest help* 

I want to point out to you the reasons why, from, a denial aspect, I 
eox^ider aurgieiU olc^Uro. of the hard and *oft palates in ease* of congenital 
etpffc palate* to he undesirable, especially early operations iu cases of complete 
ckiffcK, and to describe the 1 inm of. treatment that have proved most successfui 
in my lmmtas 

In the an^touiieal aspect -of tbe&o -we are most concerned^ with thn 
muscles which enter mk> the formation of tiiq soft palate and the posterior 
wall of the pharynx. The mi^cle* concerned in the movement of the soft 
am the levator palati, the tensor pak-ti, the azygos uvuhe, the palate 
gfos^UK, and the palate^ The action of these muscles is to mise* or 

lower the soft palate to ofiabfu it th make or break contact with the posterior 
watt pf the pharynx whenever necessary. The muscle chiefly concerned wife 
the pDsterim' wall of tho pharynx is the Superior constrictor. 

ii will ho readily Understood that cleft palftib patients are better able to 
articulate vowel somuta than consonants because they are unable to form the 
ctoBinu to tfe expiratory by roasqu of the free opening which exists into 
the msfd cavities; 

The important part pl&yod by the Boft lialato will also be understood ; 
first,- in shutting off the oral front the nasal pharynx-, and secondly, in 
assisting the tongue to - close this door to the expimtory blast. in sonndirig, 
cousoxmnt* like K? Wo must ako, remember the importance of the upper lip 
ami teeth being in correct occlusion with the lower lip and tooth in order 
to obtain proper articulation m speech. 

i of tJW Bfcction, 1&21. 

O—Od 1 * . . ••• y • 
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H is often & matter of gimt womler that cleft p&kte patients, who .have 
never had treatment, tire able .to si^nSc m well -&s they do. 'From oammi 
e^ammatimi I have frequently noticed buw bstraorclirjitoly 

well the rerMauhGg.tissues >dapt theineelyfes to the peculiar eircutasisuee^ in 
qrfisY and air passing between tJbe QraTjmd ;.•/VS 

Tire action of tfen eupar;k>r constrictor - la- greatly" increased tm lyolntod out by 
Passavanf.j to form a definite bulge on tbe posterior \vaii ot iUft pharynx 
known &*3 the Bamv&nt cushion. The remaining parts -of -tbe 1: xoii palate 
ako iitternpt to appro^imato 'fcbjems^ves, \. esfiocblly . during. the -act Vf\ .%v. 



definite eon traction of the nasal- airways takes place, thua regulating the 
amount: of ah' entering tiranigb the nose duntfg speech. Also* the tiubmaic 
bd.nesr especially the inferior: turbinates, arc hypertropbi#^ most probably 
owing to chronic mfiummatiom but nevertheless with e^rkklai^ble advantage 
to speech; , .. " ' ‘ /' .' ^ ' - : " - •' /. ••'- * 


..S- 




X'&Q+i inffJ -•’ 

\/r 


Fm 1 


In discussing the ivmhnmt ot •. congenital cleft palates it will be of 
asskianee fifst to conoidet oiir ideal*» and thorp to compare ths results of the 
vanous. types of treatment, in use at present, to discover haw far they.guacc^i 
in. imh>.uig these ideals. 

•The kfeaJte -ho be -aimed at arc. (l) The good general health of the, patient t 
(2» good speech; (3) good mastication ; (4) good appearance. 

The tyj^s of treatment in general use at the present tirqu fall under tfiiBC 
classcsrvi^- ' U) *Surgical; (2) prosthetic ; (3) surgical-prosthetic- 

til SrihilOAL. 

Tfc* chief surgical operaytmisr usp are the; Xangeobeck. the Lane, 
and the Bvopljy. all of wbiclr have Tor their object the closure of the 
• pbrtomtioiis •of the hard and. soft palate* As we are aware, those operations 
are not /alwayH'.^tWrrflod by' -‘life mast-. f&fcetfonflj. remits, ami X 

venture, to say that the resuIta'M-re ^nemBy regarded with mpre favour by :U< 
surgeon than fiy tho.dbptaJ pro^timtkt. To ifM 

neocssavy poftAttly\ to'-obtain a closure of the porlonition jo the hard and jsnft 
palates, buk at^ tp bbMpi a' f&Mtiojiai’ .'far 

muscies intact ^ndVablc to make contact'• vrlfch .Jbe .poit^nar of thd 
pharynx, thus closing , of? the oral from the nasal cavity. It is not usually 
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Figgy 3 id:, 6) 0.fiO 1 Sfe o% illustrating in a red)arkable m a*me?. t ba good 

oonJiiaioii whidh /!& in^ari^bly ^e)eent in cases < Which itiiye not been operated 
: mi r-fc&brefbr^y^e know .that -(torn ite ; ago pi S hears ttiwe is a definite Iok« 
f‘i hone. Awl-l he probability or'.this being dm? to atrophy., suggested by 
Bfop.hyV is v£cy slight since the teeth in those eases. have h&eti tunckonah 

In the LangenteiOk ?unl the..Lane operations the i*ninration of the.hard 
palate is closed-by ■ soft fugues -with- the resnl-t .thata «6H*aito amount of scar 
tbsun k formed; In view of tbe groat ooairaeting lendency of scar tmxw 
• here is therefore no wonder a large number oi these case*, especially 
<}( early operations, vcben him bones are easily monldbd,- result in 4 
oufkrsbdfccKt ^Chk >f&d£ k ;iWAk^ l&rly notkeablb in oases of Complete 

Palatal a,od, ;: ^rfcriXisi 4 ’ Vti; of p^fomiion posterior. 

I ^tk o( the hard paiakvonlvr the. approxium-tion .'of the two halves is v»ui 
m groat (owing to the resistance pi the uonfteeted part), hut Lite contracting 
jpf tha db&w:s the hev^y^^^trij^tbd forwards 

U’lthvvoti.raWe fuhdtiormi results, 

.By moim:s • of K>ray mAmivitioa .1 have fre^urutjy dekomstrtiled this 
Pudency o l the-.two halves to bft approximated by the eonferdetion of.the .scar 
tissue, the cleft being indicated on the films by a very narrow space. 

O-On 1 a ■■-• : : •:. , \\ ;. 
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• 'Ttee$£' ^.vautagcV^^en claimed fote $tiiy f^jratie^s in itee cases 

‘—first, Unit t ho ioUiil ><p letter aMe in take novrishrseirt, ami secondly, ih\l 
the fmd mult iiiarticulation aid speech will . };.e better ir ‘chili Si? 
allowed to develop the usual deft palate hdut of faulty articulation,: There e 
certaitdy sofiie tnjtli in the claim that early operation te bePaficiul for it, 
ehild's • rtpum}int'Ortt 1 ,1 b^ei>.Ui5e. if. I he ebil.rl i imt* ■$$&&&$ on;it. 
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fdiers spoon-feeding is carried oiit with little knowledge of the proper iliot or 
a? -the ttfetas of administering it; whereas if an early operation is performed, 
the child is brought mto hospital and is -placed- 6 n-tuifcabfo' diet; &&***&*&-; 

fared by trained As a *gshTt inquiries from a large n umber 

niif^es wfeo have had them eaee^'ynvdi^r • .their.charge, Ihave ^aoertamed that 
tbe child has to he spoon-fed both before and after the operation, as tbe opera¬ 
tic does not render it able to..sunk at the breast or from the.hot'tfe * have 
bad infants brought to, the for treatment who have been Wasting rapidly 
rhmugh this lack of proper knowledge of feeding, aud when; they have* been 
adniitfed inbo hospital, they have immediareiy benefited ul the smue mahnefv 
as the cases admitted for operation. - •’: ; : d.-.’ fer ■.; *. 

With regard to the claim that fife child is liable : h> develop the habit of. 
imdty artfeidatferi unless at* early operation is performed.'%on will probably 
agree that tho cases whichI am exhibiting prove tbafyoyen when -bo operation 
er pro.s^b^Mo treatment has been- pevtornjod' until’:-mature age, very satisfactory 
in : t*f sptfecjh are e&dly afMnabie by prostifetie treatm^rt 

3?fees& are of further )$&$<&& owing to the f&cf ttel tife 

iutfenfe havo never l»^d the services of a speech-trainer either before* or after. 
prosthetictreatoeut.- 


Ffe -I -vV 5 *; 4 wi^ fe fiwxilia ifenii uiu*p*?rut£rl au<J ai» 

,* t\ ' , , ‘' * . ' 0|)fs#ft££vS " . _ - . ', 

Fm* these masons I consider it tmxtesirable that the operations Vo use at 
pm$eut should he pcrfornied upon deft, p&lafce; patients, especially at an early 
fee'. The following .'are my alternative .methods 

* : (2) PBOhSTHETIC, - ■■:■ ‘ .-/;-;^V V 

Cases .0/ ccmgemtid efeft palate? which come to the dcmtal'.prcfstheti&t for 
iSiiy bd divided into two chimes / (a)^ not. 

had afiy surgical nr prosthetic treatments and (ti) those hi .which tife prosthetic 
fre^fcmo’int required la secontUry to surgical, troatmebti ’ 

{a) Thaw which have not had ana trpvtwx Treatment. 

As these cases &iv liable to be brought 10 the dental prosthetist at ail agee v 
i will deal with them according to ages, 

At birth/at.t^ntiou should ho directed to aiditig Mid h’emmbmeot of the 
child. VVbeo tbe cleff involves the soft, palate ,iipd.'tbe p0s : tet4i5t par£ 6i the 
hard palate only, it is merely necessary to give definite instructions as to the 
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compel diet and to supply the mother with a specially-^on^tractod feeding 
bottle by which the liquid i« projected into the mouth by mean*. of baud 
mossur* (,w fig* &). The social feature of tins bottle- consists- in the .foot 
thrit -ibo desired amount of milk, nan fa« promoted in to the infant s mouth at 
the saaio time that the child is sucking nafcurcdty at the feat. By this. mear* 
ftppojv feeding i- abolished, with its accompanying possibih.fi.es o'i eoutomirift- 
fion ot the food v and a groat amount of trouble thus saved. To the infant tdw 
them is the advantage that it utilizes its muselos in the act of sucking, thus 
helping m t«ho development of its jaws. 

In ctiges of complete cleft of the hard palate, it is ab?o ceeosaary to eonstnict 
a small obturator to close the perforation- This greatly assists the infant »o 
Supk at the bottle and prevents regurgitation. Big, ft shows the impression 
tvay used for obtaining the impression for the construction of this appliatr^,; 
The imptesviem is taken in composition and i-he appliance imide in hard and 
nedt rubber, Fig. 7 iflustrafes a type bi a\\Ku?&t>ar h) general u«% and it m\\ 
be noticed that an attainment is added:lor' divining i» piece of grass line b>: 
similar material 1o the obturator in order to prevent its bei<Vg '^\yal^)vre3. It 
is also of importance in the eou&tructioiv these dpplikocuis npf. to till the 



Fxo. ac^IUtl5ir«iing ajkfOidl atibchttiMH at jftfc , 

petiomtioa mnpioudy with soft, rubber, otherwise the pressure is liable & 

eMi : ''XptWiV must be giveh fcothe 

nuise ah- charge of the ease that the obturator must only be used ch.irm^. 

. feeding vod thu-fc it must be kept perfectly clean. These appliances naturally 
rceqxtiire. r0w>n«tn4<*tiQd • from time to time owing. to the growth o! \tbfc 
chtU, but by cs&mm of their simple eonsirucHou this does notc^taiBinudy 

difficulty. ' . 

Ai- the age of 3 to 4 years, when the temporary dentition is civmpkkc 
it is/necessary to constryicB a, sn>ali appliance which will cover ;jvw the 
perforation of the bard palate, and Urns aid the child lo ?nastuvn.fi on a.rui 
speech- 

From the ago of (> years? onward 6‘ at ten Ho ti must bo directed towards Hu\ . 
construcHopof will further aid triasiicaHdp. Diuftps; 

tho growth of ^!u) \;lnld from (> to afeut 16 years this prosthetic vulurft Vcnist 
be r©'eonet.racted from thus to: lira# until it' is possible to fit r peptc^iaiaeh 
appliance, The ‘ principle* involved- in tho ven^truetion of both ih#*\ 
temp ovkvy ;ar*»: similar, and 1 will now d^bribe/ ; . 

the typo and consUncilon v)f 1 1 up appliance >v Iri cl i has proved most f&ajkft 
in my experience; 



Fla, 7. 

utilised for opening unci closing the passage from the oral to the nasal pharynx, 
veiumja v^£&h?uot6$ mo roly to fill the gap which the natural 
parts *& unable to oIobo otf M then- m&xhmim approxiinalion, with the 
result ih&fc when the tissues are at rest there is a free airway, whereas 
they are abb by their own contraction to close &ff the opening completely 

wben.nscassatyb.v : f ~ ^ -/-V' V % ' ; ” 1 ^ ~ ^ 

la tlio coiTBtraction o{ this appliance an impression of the teeth and hard 
pi'iate must iirst be obta»iued f and for this i&wc&p pJ&korof ^an^i#ge?ibrail^ 
us&dL' A apeoiil imy may have tobe couxtmeted fn^Sbis, but it is 
to obtain a superficial Impression of the perforation in the hard .palate, as ibis, 
merely intended to cpyuzt the cleft ami not to fill it. A rp efcal m cruleauite base 
plate is then constructed which is fitted into the mouth, and Mi impression-. 
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taken to 6 Main the i\\v&'£\<\h (of khf idjdxfld ^ci^ajprf 

portion >upvk ? ,M vdyh r'tyu the ?ioit ^fiJbfele 

^r, Tbk *4ekf*Iflop-eu fffei- i- heft:.v-a^'ioiiWil-ud^ to to jiftto. 

'P»o •> IM'!;.. f'..., i- •'. • • ■' | i ,.,. ,1 m . and ? }•«.• individual fUp^ *ir<3 

^♦•idP-d. *. 1 »f • 1 .-kv.i"- ift? •• ■*•:■*-• ••*•• •• ■•• ■ • . The upper or 

n*s*d j^orndkl^haf' t-hb rwnoiniivj* p*rj>- • uk lUp. y-Mt palate and the 

■■ -m: •.;: ij.K i»h: -\ r-.j.'jl.r wu • « : !" i. •; &>> , h«4r maximum mm- 

*-•! ■!• r>-r'i.ifiat:• ■ * Ha *■'•" ■ ••' •". ! flap • •■ •< *hat* it occupies the* 

.■ •;••»! :: .: > : p : k.. f •, : - ft; -i Td' ••= - '•’ the nasal flap is 

•to po^hlr lik, paipnt; .-to and jdy?: -pharynx at will, ivnd that-'of 

ilk ^rai. flit ): tjy druthitf tku .i'.k\Mr*ni to , i«h*uf;tjave • &4SiP eonann&hta as 
Is. uiid tJck iifei- as v> amnuhpp board to vr,-.<g? reward. ' The; kkx. 

klfrhWto^;'.bet?n.;c>biai!iHM)i;tin?/ -to hi ken?- y uleanitb iind finally 

uhfeupvd dji rdlniii ruhbek TJif‘ himi y!.dc«i4te toaifek»;.*£«■ instructed kit: the 

O'opOM' •>; i.ii: ptoi-h?oy. pklrvv tfct •>•>* • !»hy j (or the oHlGiStifc 

vni^vi?-^ -fy th^.v/Jiiurrubber tk im. TTI.tW. pni^f^a ot -tusipg polishmg pis 
obVWfas: £j>a todioa- irnkfed W i-sim* iym n»»k'.4- Tbv 'y4ndi flaps should he 
• • • ■ ■• . < .*• h H).-pressure and 


x-idi^yj fVJK ^>ry hoAiv n^kl ih.o.drf.aHuoum rit W It;* i-4 !>>•' 

i ■ • •■-■ <•»* ; • - Lyv a Viletel kedt 

r.i’itc. ; of>:ii to .khirtk'^<*o'ui»e of "m bklp>uti a hi&M with rounded 

Hbid svii&iyorK.'itro. aka &pab>. a ml. t'W- ik »d-ov*>^kl froin hei&g;-4iift 
Uy hvo viekn.t UK-iai niu.s. Pt^/k «Vtt>\vis;.-k: 
ahcnid. k> .wxirrf hykte pianbnt ihr n■.•tev 'd.i.ys- ftf tdr wiikh adjust- 

roedtij. |>e voivho, it ottvn t»bio^ t.o the-1'.esterior edge.of the 

PMal L.'.:i, . 

it tvUJ kiv>v hpcn >iotua*»l .Kd4dr.his ffp>*lk»ueo kt3^ i)»t ftfly upon any h>ov^ 
r». -ni- 6| - d.,.>^ tijr it-' n^r, abb rhru-f.yvv ' l . j,f |, ?V, patient has Income 

^(tw^rva^d. io tli»> ;Vt>t»Phdn‘K;. ^ 4»npo- o> daps*' has ’.been deliniteVy 
dkddoii ypoB; the v^.iurii oatC' Ife .fopl^e^l !#}'• h.^fl.'ruhheik,. When this 

ikdone, u. k aiJyif^iWb hi niMkc kW iMhinuigf id H*o n^v-i fir$fe-|^^r£[er that. 

..l.b h> iu/te tft y ^ tie s ^'odifi^tidn of the 

wsUwh 'wdieatedde> loh^y<^>;^ by So-;.wt>rjc on 

ihk ^ikiVeiJS wo itfr ihdeVuihS’it • • ' ; . :.* ;' , ; ’;d/ ■'*ky v ; 
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(hi. Thow. Oases' m which the f'nrsth0& Trent mea t teqW-mi u Second nr if to 

■Sitfgimi Treatment. 

The type of pm$jihetie treatmeiib ££0iii'Oil for thosenatqraiJff varies 
according to She success. whfoh ha* attended the surgical operatic?*. hut 
generally falte under one of the following he*uls (.1) Tjm res to ration ■of the 
mti pa )atej \2) the restoration of',-tfo QCcItfsfoti of ;tho ceoili; (X) hho mstora- 
lion of the tiotitcur of the f&oe. 

in cages invvfhioh the results of Cfoerations are -very tnVfavoiimhte^-H’ -may 
be found necessary'for the prosthetic treatment to be a oo?nbmation o? fovo or 
;<vati vyfeole of bhesQ i^sthti^pay. 

(l) 7‘te 'Hertomiinv. oj ilie &oji Palate-—When the surg foa 1!y-formed soft 
palate is uedy movable but lacks length. the prosthetic appliance required- is 
similar to that contracted for uv* operated cases, except that the flap-civnxer 
has.'to lie eitoided to tile posterior mm$i of ] the sofi; often 


merelyp^eessaty to mate a nu^U flap, the surgically 4pi ; iu«ed soft palate being 
of saffiic%xt sii20 to fulfo the fahefipns of the oral .flap Oei the ot her band, 
\yhem the surgical soft palate is only reprq^nted by dense sear tissue, the 
&£&$ are best troat^t by' vcpb- fcb$ U^hI flap and extending the oral 

flap to make- contact with the Passavaut cushion in the posterior wail of the 
pfonrynx. These cases dp not give stick satisfactory results^ as it is obvioas 
that the only movements that teniain for opening ami closing the oral from the 
&&*&t pharynx nxe those of £he superior constrictor, 

(2) The Ticstoration of the Occlusion aj' the Teeth ~~Vf\x*n there ia only a 
small amount of opfatraptibfo pt tW, dept at arch, orthodontic treatment #an 
be .adopted, \nth .success, hut w the more severe cases (-which . 'in my b>:peri- 
enoe have usually resulted from early operations on eornpletp cleJfc pgiUtea),; 
the dtsfprffot) of ihp -tirohis so gfe&i t&t -ifc o&rmofc be restore*! . &rtW 
don tic means. Figqe 0 add 1<X etempliiy g^h a fcft&eu and &$ . these cases are 
naturally associated with a loss of the contour of the face. 1 witl deal with the 
treatment under that heading., 
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(3) The Restoration of the Contour of the Face .—Figs. 11, 12 show a photo¬ 
graph and models of a patient with a distinct falling in of the maxilla, upper 
lip and nose. In the successful treatment of such a case it is essential that, 
before prosthetic treatment is commenced, the assistance of a surgeon should 
be obtained to perform an epithelial inlay operation (as described in Gillies’ 
“Plastic Surgery”) in order to free the soft tissues from the hard tissues, 
and enable an appliance (as seen in fig. 12) to be constructed, which will 
not only maintain the soft tissues in their correct position and thus 
restore the contour of the face, but will give the patient better power of 
mastication. 


(3) Surgical-Prosthetic. 

Although the prosthetic treatment for unoperated cases, previously 
described, fulfils our ideals, it has an accompanying disadvantage, because the 
patient needs constant attention from the dental prosthetist. 1 therefore 
draw your attention to the new combined surgical and prosthetic treatment 
described by H. D. Gillies and rnyself, in the British Medical Journal, March 5, 
1921, pp. 335-338. Its chief feature is the surgical closure of the soft palate 
and the prosthetic restoration of the hard palate. It has the following great 
advantages: (a) As the perforation in the hard palate is not closed by surgical 
means, the arch is not contracted, and therefore the occlusion of the teeth 
remains good, and the appearance of the patient remains unaltered ; (b) The 
absence of scar tissue in the hard palate prevents the new surgically formed 
soft palate from being drawn forward and rendered lion-functional; and (c) the 
prosthetic appliance necessary for the closure of the perforation of the hard 
palate is of such a simple nature that it does not require the services of 
a dental specialist. 

I shall not describe the treatment in detail as the outline has already been 
published, and a sufficient number of cases have not yet been completed to 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 

Some Neurological Aspects of Ophthalmic Cases . 1 

By James Taylor, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

I do not think I am at fault in thinking that my election is to be 
regarded as a recognition of the necessity of close co-operation between 
the ophthalmic surgeon and the physician—a necessity impressed upon 
me early in my neurological work, and recognized by the last generation. 
It is interesting in this connexion to remember that when Moorfields 
Hospital was first established in Charterhouse Square in 1804 it had 
on its staff a surgeon, Dr, Saunders, and a physician, Dr. Farre. 
Apparently the surgeon was not allowed to prescribe medicine and the 
physician’s duties consisted chiefly in ordering ointments and aperients, 
although he saw out-patients as the surgeon did. The elder Dr. Farre 
was succeeded as physician by his son and he in turn by Dr. Martin 
whose immediate successor was Sir Stephen Mackenzie, who was a 
colleague of mine for some years. The long service which the 
physicians were able to give is noteworthy. The elder Dr. Farre 
was on the staff for fifty years; his son for thirty-seven; Dr. Martin 
for twenty-eight, and Sir Stephen Mackenzie for twenty-one. When 
Sir Stephen Mackenzie was appointed, a new era began in which cases 
seen by a surgeon were referred to the physician for medical examination 
and report. This naturally led to investigation, especially ophthalmo¬ 
scopic investigation, and Sir Stephen Mackenzie’s work on the 
ophthalmoscopic changes observed in anaemias are familiar to all of us. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 12, 1920. 
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lit was in 1890 that I had the good fortune io be associated with 
u Stephen Mackenzie as physician to Moori-Wd* and it is interesting 
to know that eydcy opTtba!tvikyhosp!t.ai "i'n London now has a physician 
. u its staff. 

I wish to-nigijt boallude i« ft. sonic what cursory Way to srnue of the 
• objects hi which -ophthalmic- surgeons .and physici'anfe- Jiav*' & common 
interest. And J should like to consider these .under three headings: 
j| Some ocular palsies : (IL visual failure , (III) defects in the visual 
•ields. ■ 

(J] Some Ocm.ur Pae-uks, 

X' have been struck with the. varied conditions under which ocular 
j;-aistes; occur. It. i;< said that sixth nerve pamlyv.ia hequeaiiy occurs as 
.* result of told, i have always had grave doubts of this because l have 
eon unire than one case of luotated sixth nerve paralysis '..supposed to 
result eold, ftnd fallowing e&jxtsafe more OR%gg definite, in. which 
■ be subsequent course of the ease shelved that the sixth aerve fw*ralvsis 
vas. really the ituthi] sign of some general condition^ in one case 
difes«mih.a-i«d sclerosis, to. another tabes, am) in yet. anoth<'jr encephalitis 
??thft!:gtca. And when one considetB how rarely, if ever, .sixth, nerve 
pATH^yais is- a&soojait&d •with ordinary JJbirs parnty^ie (facial paralysis) 
—admittedly the result of exposure to bold air, draught, Ac.—it is 
ftrdf, likely that sixth- nerve paralysis, without, paralysis of the seventh, 
iteu results merely from cold. Personally, I have never seen sixth 
ieryo paralysis 'associated .with ordinary facial paralysis, but 9* I have - 
said J ha ve frefjuently seen isolated sixth- nerve -paralysis as the initial 
•ign of what afterwards became a widespread affection of the nervoio, 
ysiem. 

Isolated i)urd nerve paraly.sis is- a fairly common affection. £r« aiiiH' 
cases out. of ton It is probably .syphilitic Sri .origin. It umy ivcus 
without other feigns of 'nervous .disease and it may cleat: up compioieiy 
:inderappropriate treatmehii It may a La occur in cases of tabes or 
genera;! putify^ix, and ro these eases also' it may coip|dcfely disappear 
mder treatment. in these cases it fs to be assumed that it is the result 
f gummatous uillumuirition in the nerve sheath, for the prose»£e of » 
chiOtuc disease like IhIws or general paralysis, does .oat preclude the 
visibility of the devdopmeat of hbuiifesUtioag of ACtivct -syphilis,--, 
m some, cases of imaaeraiiia! growth third nerve paralysis is an. initial 
ligitt, hut h w opt coin man to get this Alone; other ne^y-ey are usually 
nvolved as well, and this vVilihe easily naderatdbtf whdii the auBtoinicit 





relational, both of tiie nerve apt! «fet? riudeos, are remembered. And it 
«honId be kept in wind that Go some cases of pituitary tumour such 
paralysis is present although the classical sign* of iotvaeranial growth 
may be absent. I need only mention those; cur icing eases ox komaited 
“ migraine ophtaimc'pl^giqtic-.i' pasns of severe headache; usually one¬ 
sided, with paresis of the third nerve, whishy under the iniUirmea of 
repeated attacks, : become pfertuanent paralysis. These cases are obscure 
in' origin for they go on for many years and therefore may :yi«dd only 
rare postGuortem information. But in some, aotiiiil involvement or the 
thudofjeve either in growth or in iiinllj-nuon lias been found, Fevhaps 
the most common affection '.of ' ocular movements is from a; mi serf 
affection of ocular nerves. Such an affection is common in diphtheritic: 
paralysis, ft- is also frequent in encephalitis letkftvgiea, butGh some #■ 
these cases I a,m convinced that, the affection is very slight arid, when 
it is, it, ie usually transit,ory and the patient tuny make a complete 
recovery ; Myasthenia ..gravis ;s a disease which frequently comes under 
the notice of ophthalmic surgeons and in this disease the ocular nerve 
affection is usually sfcrikmg. It is striking because, it is often so 
complete—double ptosis and almost complete paralysis of ocular 
movements. It. is also striking because of its occasional, If temporary, 
complete or partial disappearance, anti thus tragic mistakes have; not 
itifrequeptly been made of regarding such cases as ‘‘hysterical" la cause, 
of this extraordinary variability. I think one cannot be too carefulm 
regard to the diagnosis of hysteria in eases of ocular paralysis. In more 
than one instance 1 ha ve known- cash's of myasthenia gravis mistaken 
for cases of hysteria aud I have known the'same mistake made with 
reference : M ; cases,' hi*. disscmimtt.gd sclerosis in which ocular, paralysis, 
.sometimes of only one sixth nerve, has been the earliest, sign. Graves 
disease is one of those conditions in which weakness of ocular imm?. 
mentk-te frequently present. Sometimes this • .is very persistent, and 
T have known it present long after the. characteristic signs of {Grave*’ 
disease have disappeared, I have also known, although I think this 
must b« unusual, a patient with; Graves*. disease -come- lor advice 
because of diplopia without any complaint of other symptoms, 

fill VmcAi, FAimufii. 

" ' • ■■ •■■■ . : 

I should now like to say a fewworm about those, cases of visual 
failure which occur associated with widespread affection of the nervous 
system. Cases of impaired visum naturally reek advice at an eye 
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hospital, and :if,4h«-re- ire any here who (|id iae the hehpur to ceine 
to my out-patient- ejipie when. I was- -still seeing oui-paluents at 
Qooen Square, they may remember the extraordinary number of 
eases oh tabes and oi general ' paralysis. with optic atrophy' who 
were attending there. I was fortubute to have these eases, 
for they were mostly eases referred to me by «»y eo.Ueagues 
at Mourfieidb Wfasa i see a case of - op tip atrophy itt a patient 
who lias signs of. tabes. Joss of kneiv jerks and tightniog pains— 
perhaps only lightning pains—and with out ataxy ; 1 atn always 
apprehensive. that snoli » patient will fehimer tit litter - Bfe'fekjp. the: 
signs of general paralysis, f have seen this so often that I perhaps, 
needlessly antbopak- it, Poo such a development is not mvarmble. 

The case tnay really he one of tabes, but it is very remarkable ho-v 
rarely ataxy- is saperudded, and the converse is--true of ordinaryeases 
of wctauil ataxy- in walking-how rarely optic atrophy appears in such 
case*. But I think ophthalmic surgeons will agree with the that 
tabetic optic atrophy— ameaUed grey or • primary strophy—nearly 
always goes on to complete blindness, and .usually in a wiry brief period 
of time Anti this leads me to remark on the corums difference 
between this form of optic atrophy and that paflot M disc*' which, is • 
so very tsemw,on incases of draaeminated sclerosis, i think ft is-now ‘‘J : r 
generally aclvno'iyledged that the cause of disc pallor in ftisefcjmnafced 
stderoai& J§: an antecedent retfohrfllia.i' neujitisT ffehejic.m frequently a 
history of temporary obscuration of vision—the result doubtless of a 
patch of inHanuoatioh in the norvebehind the eyeball--but. it is setae- 
times impossible to get a history of such temporary obscuration,-and 
then ope: jyni»t suppose that the primary, affeption h very slight and >4 
short duration- But disc pallor superveassj usually much more of the 
temporal side of the disc, biit.;-;»Ot';infrtU|ueutl> general in character 
The? striking thing to urn .is that in such '-cases- you may often have. 

<■>-,! re me disc pallor >vith li/d vision. And m contrast to the optic 
atrophy of tabes such atrophy never proceeds to 'blindness-.- At all 
fevents.'I can ; say that I have never seen, a 'patient with pale discs in 
disseminated sckH-osiS coniplotC'ly blind. 1 have known blindness in one 
eye follow ing ao onhSpaliy severe attack of, rejteGiftflbar fteuritte, but 
blindness of- both eyes never. And one has also to remember that 
optic neuritis pray be present in disseminated; " sclerosis—no doubt 
identical m causation with Urn neuritis which does hot show itself at 
the. disc, and in rare cases this may by -the only obvious sigh of the 
■ diaeabe. T can recall a c«^:fs6pi-'|p.'Uiie' iWfbJK -' 
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optic neuritis in each eye. The patient was a young lady of good 
physique, and living under very healthy conditions, who had sought his 
advice because of some impairment of vision. . The only other sign of 
nervous disease when I first saw her besides the optic neuritis was an 
extensor response from one sole, but within eighteen months she 
had developed all the classical signs of disseminated sclerosis, and 
she died less than two years from the onset of her eye trouble. 

I need only just allude to that curious fact, now I think familiar to 
all of us, that optic neuritis is so often present, even in cases of intra¬ 
cranial tumour without any detectable impairment of vision and without 
any complaint of visual failure on the part of the patient. It is a fact, 
I think, of immense importance and of great interest, and its recog¬ 
nition is perhaps the most valuable contribution made by a physician to 
ophthalmology. 


(Ill) Defects in Fields of Vision. 

I should now like to say a few words about the defects in visual 
fields which are probably equally familiar to ophthalmic surgeons and 
physicians, although I am bound to say that physicians do not seem to 
be quite so quick at recognizing their existence, possibly because they 
are not so familiar with their importance. I remember on one occasion 
sending into hospital a patient who had been suddenly seized with 
weakness of the left leg and left arm, and who had also, I found, left 
homonymous hemianopia. After her admission to hospital I saw her with 
the house physician. By that time the weakness of the arm and leg 
had almost passed off, and the house physician with due diffidence, I 
must say,suggested that the condition had been, and was, a functional 
one. Iasked him: What about the fields of vision? He had not thought of 
them, and I was easily able to convince him that definite homonymous 
hemianopia was still present, and I may say that in this patient this 
still persists, although it is now several years since her attack. And 
this leads me to remark how rare it is for hemianopia to disappear. I 
have seen two cases in which complete clearing up of homonymous 
hemianopia took place. One was the case of a girl, aged 15, sent to me 
by Mr. Percy Flemming, in whom hemianopia appeared after an attack 
of scarlet fever. We both verified the presence of the condition, but 
Mr. Flemming saw her about a year later and found that it had entirely 
disappeared. The other case was one sent to me by Mr. Fisher. This 
was an old but very clever lady, who had not only left hemianopia but 
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also had repeated slight Jacksonian fits, and who remained in a pre¬ 
carious condition for several weeks. The fits ceased, but the hemianopia 
was still present when- they had gone, but this also finally cleared up 
completely, although the clearing up was preceded by curious hemiopic 
hallucinations, such as have been described in some cases. The halluci¬ 
nation in this case was of a little girl looking over the patient’s left 
shoulder as she read—a definite but pleasant hallucination in her blind 
fields. This gradually faded away, much to the patient’s regret, as 
the field was restored. I may mention in explanation of her regret for 
the pleasant lost hallucination that this lady was the happy mother of 
many daughters and of several sons. She lived for several years in good 
health after this attack. 

I think it is very important to be on the outlook for quadrantic or 
other sectional defects. They are quite easily missed, at all events by 
physicians, and I have known cases in which the visual difficulty com¬ 
plained of by patients was put down to “ liver ” or some equally vague 
cause—cases in which careful examination with the perimeter would 
have revealed the presence of a partial homonymous field defect. 

I need only briefly refer to the field defects in pituitary cases. It is 
strange how often a patient with temporal hemianopia in one eye 
presents himself when the other eye has become completely blind. It 
is to be presumed that the patient has only discovered the visual 
trouble when one eye has become blind or the seriousness of whatever 
visual inconvenience has been experienced has not been earlier recog¬ 
nized. But we can often obtain from such a patient a clear history 
that the nasal field, of the now blind eye had been present when the 
temporal field had gone. X-rays now help us greatly in reference to 
the diagnosis of such cases. I need not refer to other features in the 
symptomatology of these cases, but I think many of you must have 
been struck as I have been with the curious variability in their response 
to treatment by glandular extracts. I have known more than one case 
in which extraordinary improvement has taken place after treatment 
with thyroid. I have known others in which pituitary extract has been 
equally efficacious and Mr. Fisher has told me of a case in which first 
thyroid and subsequently, after a relapse, pituitary were efficacious in 
clearing up the symptoms. The question of operation in some of these 
cases is an extraordinarily difficult one. If there is any chance of the 
condition being cystic, then operation has some chance of success; if it 
is a glandular hyperplasia then treatment by organic extracts would be 
called for, and operative measures would probably be unsuccessful. Yet 
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if .the -patient''were in urgent pain as m some ea>u-s I '.have seen', I 
should feel strongly molined to itdvise an. exploratory operation in the 
hope of giving at leaHt relief 

It is rather temarkaMe iiv these eases how rarely Optic. utmritis :k 
present. It is nearly always aprimary atrophy. I suppose from 
prr-ssnre. Personally lyhhyfe only seen one Vane wxth symptoms of 
pituitary tumour with optic neuritis— a cast I saw a good many years 
ago through the kindness'- of Mr, Iviohardson Cross, and this paiimit 1 
noderstaml afterwards became quite well. 

It would beVfascinating to go on. and consider the' suggestions 
recently, made by Mv, Fisher as to the connexion between Tiber's .. 
atrophy and pituitary ehayges. Some , of yhu rbihemheir. that I ; 
brought forward:'. 'shine endeoce Which seemed to lend support to hi* 
vw:W; If would be intorpstirigrnilfio to consider his somewhat rovph> 
iionary ideas as to the causes of migraine, although I tWfik any e vide hue . 
1 Wpnld ^fpir in regard to thi* wduld eertaicdy support bj.b very 
original- view.on- this subject. But I feed I have' said - enough and in 
coficiitBion I. would; only vaiitm-e to express the hope that, physicians, and 
ophthalmic surgeons-.during this session of our Becfcion may learn muck 
from -each -other. 


On the Intra-ocular Blood-vessels of the Ox. 

By PmesTLEV Smith, F.B.C.K. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

Mr. pHitvsTBin Smith exhibited a series of microscopical -prepara¬ 
tions 'and lantern slides showing the digtidlnitipa of these vessels in 
different parts of their course through the .eye. He was indebted for 
the greater part of his material to Mr Fredorieli 'Howe, of Wednesbury,: 
without whose generous help and exceptional skill in photography and 
in the injection of minute biood-vessels'-'the invewtigation could not have 
been carried out, ' ' , 

His original purpose was to obtain such data as to the no in her and 
size of the intra-Octilar vesstds in different regions as Would indicate 
how the fall of pressure: which, occurs between the eutrance-poi'nts and 
the exits is distributed-—i.e., how much occurs ta the arteries, how- much 
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in the capillaries, how much in the veins The purpose on ibis 
pcciieiori, however, was Mtnplyto exhibit some of the material pbtamed 
so far. The eohciusions to he drawn therefrom would be published 
iff. cdntmpatkin of certain eto’her papers, op intra-ocular blood- 
pressure, in the HritUk Jon run l of Op fr Uux tom top //. 

The following points among''others were noticed; Certain differences 
between the ox eve and the human eve—viz., the wide divergence of 
the aimtmuiea.) axes ; the power of binocular fixation in spite of this, 
the wide extent of the visual field backwards; the■ tapetuha luciduiu. 
The different arrangement of the ultimate vessels in the tapetal and the. 
non-tapetal parts of. the choroid, The highly coovoluted character of 
the vascular toembmue forming the. ciliary processes., the complexity, 
befog itihch greater jn. the largo eye of thti px than in the small eye, of 
the rabbit because the volume of third to be supplied to the chambers 
'Varies,. probably „ .pot with the .diameter of the eye but with the cubic 
content te 

The details of the subject cannot be profitably discussed until many 
or the preputa tions have, been reproduced for.publicttfion. 

Mi, Jv ! •: l.,A\Vi’oi:(.> v.od Jjp' had laid . *0 opportunity, -wm .months 
previously. of.seeing uiunyof the Specimens now exhibited, at Sir. Tripstlcy 
Knrttb.Vhovwte, and it vvaa a pleasure to him to see them again on the screen, 
He svijicesfed that it would l>e a gipoeful act to send a message of appree.iat.i 0 u 
and thanks iron, the Boetion to Mr. Lowe, who helped so admirably in the 
f«ropamtion of the epeatmeiis, with a word of congratulation on the success of 
the work, Mr. Lowe was a hard-working man, who hud to earn his own 
living, and he'lmtl given his help purely us a 'labour of love. 


This was, agreed to. 



Plexiform Neuroma, 

By Prank.. Jui&r, F.K.fbS. 

J. IT., AfiKU 15. History: Swelling of upper eyelids for many 
years,increasing recently. 

ffibroumtoftto of both tipper lids, right frontal region, right and toft 
temporal feagw-y>?ight;:wcipit-af region. Plexifonn trunks? in upper Mh 
W ith iooi-Rarje ip size of supra-or hi Lit notches. / 


Pigmented patches in skip, of trunk lint! thighs. 
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Eight eye : Buphthalmos; brott*o»tal diameter of cornea, i f mm. 
sph, - of. eyl. — <V#>. Fundus shows-'.patches' of myopic choroidal 
atrophy, 

eye £5 J. «; myopic, ppii; • 0. evt -0: cornea, ! i ram. diameter, 
teoston normal. Pulsation 'in both orbits, L>ii. 


Evulsion of Optic Nerve. 

By P. G. Boyne, P.R.C.& 

First seen at. Glveilenham Terrace, July, IGiSO. He states that the 
right eye baa always beer, defective, Vnit that tbin-e' was some vision, in 
the. eye until his- accident m HH4. In December, lUj j, be received 
a blow over the right side of the head , this made him .unconscious, and 
he. did not recover eomcino.sness till in hospital . He was kept-.in 
hospital for four days. There was much braising of the right eyeiida 
.and a-cut on the right eyebrow. Since the accident the right eye has 
been bb.tttL He says that the . right eye'used to turn in, hut that latterly 
it has turned out. 

Oh examination a scar is seen .iVy.gr-.the right .eyebrow, and this 
eye diy&r.gbs. Eight vision, bare perception of' light.; loft vision, 
The H^ht pupil does not react tt> light The tight eye has about sis 
dioptres of- myopia. The left eye has normal refraction. On exam¬ 
ination uf the right fundus the disc is seen to he deeply cupped; - • At 
the bottom of the eup thpre- is some: organised exudate, which obscures 
the bottom d the cup ; vessels can bo seers extending down into the 
cup, hut ace lospfco view : under the ckiidate. Surrounding the disc 
there ijs an /areaof atrbphysnd pig then tarion. 
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Case of Unilateral Leontiasis Ossia with Optic Atrophy . 1 

By N. Bishop Harman, F.R.C.S. 

A. M., a girl, aged 11, was seen in July, 1918. A defect of the 
right eye had been found on examination at school. 

Bight vision less than left vision §. Betinoscopy, right and 
left, —1 d. sphere. Bight disc primary atrophy, no choroiditis. 
Examination of the field elicited some sense of light on the temporal 
side, and to a lesser degree on the nasal side. Colours could be seen 
in the temporal, but not in the nasal region. The fundus and field of 
the left eye were normal. 

The child’s teeth were honeycombed, and her head was asym¬ 
metrical. On the right side of the head were three large bony 
exaggerations of certain points: one just to the right of the metopic 
suture, a region not infrequently slightly accentuated in children ; 
a second forming a distinct enlargement of the anterior part of the 
temporal ridge; a third on the parietal bone, just in front of the 
parietal eminence. The movements of the eye were normal. There 
was no exophthalmos. The child had not had headaches or neuralgia, 
and there was no history of illness. X-ray examination of the skull 
showed a massive thickening of the right side, mainly in the regions 
of the bony elevations and about the orbit. There was no deformity 
of the face or other part of the body. The Wassermann reaction was 
negative, the mother and sister were healthy. 

Patient has been seen several times since 1918; only one change 
has been found—the right eye is now two or three millimetres more 
prominent than the left, but its movements are in no way affected. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, hold December 10, 1920. 
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13 • Haman : A Direct Recunl, Scufometef, 

Tii011* hiive* never been headachesPt palrig: about &he head. ; Bbe is 
well grown, healthy, looking, ohe^rfub and full .pf vitality, '• Benewed 
X-ray oxumination this month ha?, revealed notliiag further, 
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ifr iv SI, Er' H’J’Al'# #id. : that m 300)) foUr&ff a- fcf leu.utl*, 

Ofiig -hi a feivntlo patient!. whieh ulTe^r.tfd the. whole head, and had been 
MoWiy glowing for. Savon Ly om> years. Be yrw» abbs bo secure ball the skull 
uitor doatio Xone oytho foraajfon.'. of: the; ha^u Xvui-e oven .slightly jiffeeted. 
although the vault Mirt ihc face were tmtaendously involved in the Uossy 

MoCC 
t; ‘ 

.. .._...... .... ... M'XXy 

jr^yiibled. The <)i deijl h wasJliphtherm., Tbd ii&ul \y&$ of enormous 

weight, and. the patient had l>uen. anenstoured; to ;-sU. .supporting it with her 
hands, ho Unit in time her forefingers were dMohftfod tufowurds by the burden. 

Me wrote to pr Keevih of |Vj[lehigtoV who: K^3 : '^f&^ribed'‘Ifio condition, sending 
him photograpii%; .^ti4 -irt ifcjffy Dr.. Koeyil pointed onfc t.hai in aflv.afi^d ‘;teon$r- 
asfe pssja the fowuimm- wore not affected. It difficult to imagine that m 
the present easfc the foramina had not been involved; one won hi have 
thought a slowly exerted pressure behind the foramen would not have affected 
the nerve. 

The Pit INSIDE NX said the i n testing foatmx- uf' the case was the optic 
atrophy. He remembered only one case of this dfeea&y tWt of a patient wboai 
he first saw about twelve years ago, and had seen 'several times since. This 
patient, used to travel to London yearly to get £ larger hat, owing to t,he pro- 
gvessiye growth of the skull bongs-:, he top had .felt/, -tbo. focroftsmg weight at 
life head, %x\A -tu? .was .afeq .doformiad.. in ’.several other ways, '. 

over. no headache nor optic* atrophy, The optic atrophy must be a very 
rare complication. How did Mr. Harman suggest, the condition \vm • caused | 

Mr. HiSHOX HaKMA’N, in reply, said he thought the ojgic comphcation wk« • 
due to the optical bone sharing in the enlargement. Tim bone was very dense 
in character. 


A Direct Record Scotometer. 

By 1S\ Bhmihp BahmaS% F.E.CS. 

Tfle instrument shown is a -simple and-convenient arrangement for 
making and recording Bjemnu's tost and mapping oof. centra! scoto¬ 
mata. I have used it for over two years, and find it a great labour^ 
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saving contrivance* Itk teal advantage consists la the speed and 
accuracy with which observation? ruay be tuade and recorded. lu this 
work speed and. accuracy are .synonymous. My observations have 
convinced me that to get accurate results the work riiosfc be• done so 
quickly that the patient does not get tired or let 'his &Ve wander from 
the fixation point. If in making his records'ttwpshrgeoiti /hue :%p move 
about, take notes, shift the instalment, or do anything which, takes 
time or diverts the patient's attention,, the accuracy of observation is 
seriously diminished, if not lost. I have taken % series of observations 
in .measuring the Wind/.spot of one of niy awn .eyes/.repeating the 


ect£J*£tf 


Tbo face &f the Screen V>ars no mark other than the corifcnU hxation spot 
dotted lines of radii uud degree circles indicate the chart beneath the sor< 


rneasurem&nte .time M ter time, wi'th'dyt I-b&ve fou»d 

that the fifth ot sixth gave a slightly largft artk than the 

first, and after that fatiguemade a delineation erratic;.' 

My first experience of Bjeri urn's test whs made as r^;««iuiuended by 
itH author, with a. black sheet hung against a wall, f soon felt the need 
of getting behind the screen 5to as to be able to sot the patient's .'eyes 
without Interruption. I thereon used a tdiu-keued disc of three ply 
wood fitted to the ordinary petrimeter stand with the. .degre.e bnxdeg and 
mdii graven upon its surffteel Tho object n^.i was gummed oo to.the 
it--or l*.t 
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point of a lead pencil,, so that its movements ccmld be recorded by the 
marks of the pencil on the blackboard-. The method was quick and 



■sheet's of tracing paper fastened to; the .blackboard. so that the paper 
re<Mv*d the direct,record of the observation. Bug ihi* had to fe dis¬ 
carded, 



you m<i came about; 

The idea of; au»rbbn [taper recorder occurred to Mr. I V H. Adams, 
of Oxford, d wring'the Oxford meeting of this year, but learning that I 
had the scheme in actual working he left the matter to me. At. the 
Koveurber iTiieeiing of this Section of the Society, when 1 gave ft 
deottoasttmtion of this instrument, Dr. Gordon. Hohuns informed sue 
that he had goi a direct record of ■-•.voCoroata by pricking "thmimb 
ibe screen oh to paper ..behind it with a fine- needle, and that he had 
mentioned this to the Society when reading Ins paper, The carbon 
recorder hasscnne advantage over the needle, lot it is caster to work, 
the Might pressure requued with the carbon is quicker than a needle 
prick 'through two tissues; tat the te&t advantage as that wfith Jte. 
carbon paper a continuous record of the movements of the object cusy 
be made throughout the observation?, by lightly dragging the poifiiet- 
pver the scrccr.i and pressing it upon the screeu to make heavier marks' 
at aulieuf. points. 

;’Hie semen is fixed to a stout iron train tv ■■ This can he shut.down 
when not in use, but it is rigid when set. up, There ire no loose pieces, 
screw a oi jtu ut.s to L>? fitted together. The screen is of a dark grey. 
cloth n.tphated on a wooden frame :• chart and. carbon are slipped behind 
thy screen and the whole damp-ad in the frame. The frame slips on to' 
Uig higher of the two uprights of the stand. The other npdght ends 
in i ball, -against which.the patient-presses the side of hi;-- rowe close to 
t,hb,.ehofek he holds this- upright with-one- hand, am), covers the eye oof. 
under observation with .the other. The hxkfiori spot is marked, on the 
screen by a white metal stud fixed into the cloth. The position of the 
blind *pi.f,s is marked at the back of the frame by two knob;;, one or other 
of which, the SuVgaon holds as a guide, so that no time is lost, in finding 
the working areas. These knobs are most useful ; they give such a-sense 


> si;.:, 
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of position that after a little experience it is possible to keep one’s eyes 
fixed upon the patient’s eyes during the whole series of observations, 
the feel of the knob at the back of the frame giving sufficient 
guidance for the movements of the object-holder in the other hand. 

The surgeon stands behind the screen, holding a knob with the 
left hand; his right hand is enveloped in a dark cloth bag, and the 
object-holder projects from the hand through a hole in the bag. The 
object-holder is a rod fitted in a convenient handle to be held pen 
fashion. At the free end of the holder is fitted a small carrier with the 
object; at the back of this is fixed a blunt pointer which is moved 
over the face of the screen and pressed upon it when desired. 

The chart measures 13 in. by 8 in.—i.e., it is foolscap size, which at 
33 cm., gives a range from the fixation spot of 26° laterally and 17° 
vertically. The shape of the chart is determined by the size and shape 
of the typewriter carbons, which are only made in certain sizes. I have 
found this chart of ample size, giving all the range that is required for 
such observations. The large scale allows the same sheet to be used 
for several examinations of one patient at different times; differently 
coloured carbons ,are provided to distinguish the records ; by this means 
valuable comparison is obtained. 

The working distance of 33 cm. is that of our best known arc peri¬ 
meters. I find no advantage in a longer working distance, but a shorter 
one is liable to introduce complications by reason of the shadows from 
the patient’s head. 

A Trial Frame with Unilateral Vertical Adjustment for the 
Correction of Hyperphoria. 

By N. Bishop Harman, F.R.C.S. 

We may correct hyperphoria by prisms or by the disassociate 
vertical decentring of spherical lenses when these are worn. There 
is also an artificial hyperphoria produced mainly in near work when 
anisometropia is corrected. To measure directly the vertical decentring 
of lenses needed to correct true hyperphoria is not easy, it is still less 
easy to correct the decentring of lenses of unequal strength in near 
vision. In 1910 1 1 showed a pattern of ophthalmic callipers, one limb of 
which gave a T-square with a vertical scale adapted to measure the 

1 Trans . Ophthal. Soc 1910, xxx, p. 56. 
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deceritfing when the trial frapie is tilterl so as to carry the lenses of.one 
aide up or down until the required balance is obtained. Tilting the 
frame has the disadvantage .of putting cylindrical lenses out of focus, so 
that accuracy oh balance cannot always be obtained. To oyercome this 
difficulty I have had a trirr'i fraiue fitted with, unilateral vertical adjust¬ 
ment The frame is of the Maorbehis patternwith the usual facial, 
lateral and vertical adjrjstmeots worked by screws. To the.limb which 
carries the lens cell of the left side a separate vertical .adjustment has 
been fitted. The limb is telescopic find worked by rack and pinion, so 
that the leaegell can be, moved verkicaiitlyiipwatrds hr downwards; $ in pi. 
each way The vertical displacement of the lenses cecessarv in any 
case to obtain an even balance of the eyes may be. read off from the 
scale engraven bn the telescopic limb. 

Case of Leprosy affectiqg the Conjunctiva and Cornea. 

By Hi'.m inMvY- Ne.uil KTU’.S. 

'Afprctions of the eye due- to leprosy arc* exttetohly rare in this 
country. : The last cases to which I can find referenda, were; shown and 
described by Mr. Treacher Collins [1! before the Ophthalmologies! 
•Society ip 1009' The patient? were father and sbfo aged u’cspectiwly. 
da and lh, of Polish nationality. in them there was a fsetur of stui 
greater rarity iu. that, the onset, of the disease occurred in this country. 

The father had left Kiga twenty years previously and had noticed ;:■< 
nothing amiss until five years before. The boy had only had the 
disease two years and was much the more severely affected. In these 
cases the father had presumably acquired the infection fully fifteen year* 
before, and infected the hoy* ar e datc Kubsequ&nt tofts appearance 
in himself. The great, length of the latent; period is not uncommon, 

Lie [d j cites, atndng otherSi a case in which the disease appeared'in h 
woman twenty-seven years after her leprous shier had left her. 

In. connexion with the consideration of the: Reverence of leprosy, 
an interesting fact was disclosed by Lib Tour months ago «•* » meeting 
of the .Norwegian .-Medical Association. Sixty-two •.years, ago there 
were, 'hOOb cases of leprosy in Norway In 1 bib there were only 
}bt! casts. Ona wonders whether this fact, with the assumption that 
the .Norwegian is still hugely n fish-.eating race, would have caused the 
late $ir Jonathan Hutchinson to modify bis theory on the spread, of 
the disease . 
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The infection in the present case occurred either in East Africa or 
in India, in both of which countries this patient has spent many years. 
The first thing he noticed of the condition was about eight years ago, 
when some spots appeared on his arms a short while after a swelling 
on his right forearm had been cauterized. He was ignorant of the 
diagnosis, until this year. On account of his eye condition he was sent 
to Mr. Mayou, who handed him on to me. 

Clinical and Pathological .—The case is of the nodular type of 
leprosy. There is the so-called leonine expression, due to the 
thickening of the skin of the cheeks, forehead and nose, and the 
deepening of the furrows. There is deficiency of the eyebrows. The 
eruption extends widely over the body. Individual patches show a 
typical early nodular condition. The nodules are of various shapes and 
sizes, and of a yellowish colour. The skin is raised and tethered to 
thickened subcutaneous tissue. Hands, arms, face and trunk are 
widely affected, the legs not so extensively. Although there is some 
diminution of tactile acuity in the raised patches, I could find no definite 
areas of anaesthesia, and no distinctly nodular nerves. The ulnar 
nerves are readily felt, but are not unduly large considering the 
man’s build. 

Coarse tremor of hands, more distinct since the last intravenous 
injection. Reflexes : Pupils fixed ; knee-jerks brisk. 

The patient’s voice indicates nasal obstruction, and there is a sanious 
nasal discharge. Abundance of Bacillus lepras were obtained from 
abrasions in the nasal mucous membrane by Dr. W. E. M. Armstrong. 

The eye : The lids and surrounding skin are infiltrated and cedema- 
tous. This oedema was very much increased after the last injection, but 
is now subsiding. Borthen and Lie [3] disagree with a statement in the 
Graefe-Saemisch handbook, that the lids are among the earliest parts 
to be affected in leprosy; they think this is usually a development and 
always by extension from surrounding skin. 

Conjunctiva: There is here what one may regard as an early 
nodular condition, most evident in the part immediately surrounding 
the cornea. The conjunctiva is raised up by Subconjunctival infiltration, 
and to some extent overhangs the peripheral part of the cornea, particu¬ 
larly in the upper and outer part of the left eye (here illustrated, p. 18). 
It is of a yellowish colour, with many very fine vessels which give it 
almost an orange tint. The stereoscopic photograph shows very clearly 
the way in which the conjunctiva is raised up into a fold partly over¬ 
hanging the cornea. In the right eye I excised a strip of the conjunctival 
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tissue at th<- upper niarjijn of lire cornea. This was shown tinder the 
microscope; one. section stained with huiun toxyltn -eosin, denioustrau* 
Use '.light degree of cellular infiltration iu ihe thickened tissue. In the 
.leprous- nodule there is a Much less marked ■aceU-thfiltration than io 
the gwmlomata of syphilis or tube i cie. The other section, stained 
'•nth earUd-ftiehsin, showed the acid-feat- : bacilli in numerous groups 
in the subconjunctival tissue. My first- .'inclination on seeing this 
extraordinary* appearance—literally. thousands M bacilli—wa» to ask 
"Is this an artefactPui'ely this; is a new crystalline h.it uiatioii of the 
fuchsin The staple condition holds in the skin r.odttley of leprosy, and 


obtains iu the material removed from the nlceiK m tdie rir^e-- everywhere 
overwhelniing abundance of b&cflli. Lie found the bacilli io small 
numlkrs ill.khft epithr-liai cpfls of the cenjunetiva, v-itb epttheUnni 
that lacked well-shaped cubical m-.cylindrical cells in the deeper layers 
He also found a few in the endothelial lining of spaces in the conjunctiva, 
►other blood or lymph vessels. 

The vascularity of the conjunctiva was much increased in this patient 
a few. days after the last and largest injection' and was aeutmipanied by 
soimt increase of osdeuia of the conjunctiva. aa well as distinct swelling 

of the lidgv There was not however any of :that esfcrefjfe . 

; 

It 'ii* w WiA‘. l »* * ; ,/•**\ l V : :r, • y? H/« %m*Wr l: Ws-Ttail^1/A 

- - • . •• W • CV’V * . 
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congestion of the conjunctiva near the corneal margin, shown in some 
of the illustrations in Borthen and Lie’s book. Such localized circum- 
or infra-corneal congestion is discussed at length in that book, and is 
shown to be associated with intra-ocular disease, iritis or eyclitis. This 
will be referred to later. 

Cornea : The cornea in this case shows a definite haze extending 
from the margin, most evident, in each eye, in the neighbourhood of the 
greatest swelling of the conjunctiva. With the loupe it is seen to be a 
fine grey-white stippling. None of this can be described as nodular, 
it is too fine. 

Iris : The pupils are small and fixed. They'were not dilated in 
forty minutes by several applications of 2 per cent, homatropine and 
cocaine, and remained circular. There is a projecting point of pigment 
from the margin of the right pupil. 

Vision : Right, (3) ; +2*0 sph. ^ (4). Left, ; + 2 0 sph. 

T % ; no improvement with cylinders. With presbyopic correction, 
- Jl, 12 in. 

Uveitis: To help us decide whether there is uveitis in this case, the 
following points must be considered—(1) There is no well-marked 
circum-corneal congestion as figured by Borthen and Lie ; (2) Is the 
keratitis parenchymatous, or only superficial ? ; (3) the state of the 
pupils; (4) the vision. I should like to hear views on this matter of 
uveitis. 

I will not further discuss the pathology, which has been dealt with 
fully by Parsons [7]. 

Treatment .—This patient had eight intravenous injections of sodium 
morrhuate, at about three-day intervals. Doses of from 1 c.c. to 3 c.c. 
were given of the intravenous preparation. There was never any 
apparent reaction. Four intravenous and subcutaneous injections of 
sodium chaulmoograte have so far been given, and there was no re¬ 
action until the last dose of 4 c.c. Martindale’s preparation. Two days 
after this dose the patient felt ill, and went to bed again. The left 
eyelids and conjunctiva became more swollen, and the conjunctiva 
became more inflamed. A blood blister developed on the side of the 
right foot, and a few days later some small bullae appeared on the 
dorsum of the right hand, on a leprous area. These bullae may perhaps 
be merely a leprous manifestation, as they do occasionally occur in the 
macular and anaesthetic type of the disease [4]. 

Walker and Sweeney [5] found that the sodium salts of the total 
fatty acids of chaulmoogra oil were active against acid-fast bacilli in 
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o of (hv ■ - ,••• signs of tlieif lesions, and become 

• . • ,.m , v.nt. of cases of between three and 

iifit', <■■ •'o-r.,,-. .! .. .. . . are smniarJj cured. Tim -theory of 

:!i mid («St use soirie of the fatty acid of the 

■ n f.hv I i’ of their ..fatty capsule, and that this 

. oi- : m- .■ •••'ii. in-.-- ..on-i tho‘t: toxic to the bacillus, ' 
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:••; I • !o continue treatment with sodiuh; 
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which was removed, and he could confirm what Mr. Neame said with regard 
to the appearance of the bacilli. The large number of red points which he 
first thought were artefacts were really masses of bacilli. The opacity of the 
cornea in this disease always remained permanent, thus differing from that of 
interstitial keratitis of syphilis, which cleared up. Keratitis was the most 
common cause of loss of sight in tubercular leprosy. He thought it must be 
easy to diagnose ocular leprosy from the clinical appearances because having 
seen the case he mentioned he recognized it at once in two patients who came 
from Cork to consult him, a place in which one would not expect leprosy to 
develop. They were father and son; the latter was born in Cork, and must 
have acquired the disease from his father, who probably brought it with him 
from Riga. These cases he showed in London and at Oxford. They did not 
improve under treatment, and Mr. Collins did not know what ultimately 
became of them. The father went about London, and was shaved in several 
different barbers’ shops, obviously a dangerous proceeding. In leprosy the 
disease always seemed to be confined to the anterior part of the eye and gave 
rise to no ophthalmoscopic changes. 

Mr. M. S. Mayou agreed as to the ease with which such cases could be 
diagnosed if suspected; the nasal mucous membrane seemed to be nearly 
always affected, and by making a smear preparation of the discharge from that, 
quantities of the bacilli could be found. 

Mr. GRAY Clegg said he had received a letter from Dr. Caleb Davies, a 
medical missionary in India, saying he had used sodium gynocardate with 
success in the treatment of leprosy. Dr. Davies had suggested the use of 
sodium morrhuate for tubercle of the eye. Mr. Clegg had used it in a case of 
distinctly tuberculous iritis. The tubercles disappeared in a remarkably short 
time. A second case of the same nature did not clear up so rapidly. 
Treatment along these lines might lead to the cure of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Traquair said ocular manifestations in leprosy must be relatively 
rare. From a careful examination of the present case he thought iritis was 
present. Near the pupillary margin there were white, glistening points, and 
be wondered whether these were peculiar to leprosy ; he had not seen the 
same appearance before. He could support Mr. Mayou’s remarks as to 
diagnosis, but had found it even simpler to prick one of the nodules on the 
skin, press the exudate on to a slide and stain it by the Ziehl-Neelsen method. 
The enormous number of the bacilli and their characteristic “ bundle*of-cigars ” 
arrangement could often be well shown in this way. 

Mr. Neame (in reply) said the ease with which the organisms were found 
had surprised him : the preparation of organisms from the nasal mucous 
membrane was made by Dr. Armstrong, of the Central London Ophthalmic 
Hospital. He agreed with Mr. Traquair that there was some iritis, owing to 
the small fixed pupils, and he saw a projecting piece of pigment in the right 
iris. When the disease affected the iris he thought it was usually in the form 
of nodules. 
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Fleming Permtent Pupillary Memlfrane 


Persistent Pupillary Membrane with Opaque Nerve Fibres 

in both Eyes. 

By No.uma>: B. It. Fleming. 

M. y,i female,, aged IS. History of defective vision wince birth. 
Bight eye: Pigmented Itfee-like plaque ad Berest-' to of 

the'Jen's i no strands .passing to. the margin of the iris; a few ; opaque 
nerve fibres. Left eye There i*aplaqhe.imilW’ to that in the..right- 
we. but stretching to the inaigin of the iris there, are many fine- pig 
merited strands, disposed ejiiedy at the krner part The .fundus, shows 
many .opaque nerve' fibres 

the eoTidiiion 

Mr. E, TUKAi M ini OuUdNS s;tid Urn absence <>l patiterh ivi the ins in \ hU 
ease' was a very .interesting feature. The iris grows in beneath the anLerioi 
' ftbvbr.'va«culf.ir.. ri^W-h u\ "Ihe )e.ns, which may be divided im.o an iritic portiou’ 
which • aubfieijiientiy ‘covers the outface of the iris. and the portion whioh 
remains ovet the pupil and form* the pupillary menjhnirie. In the; present, 
mze ihsKi seemed not only to have been a perefotetfoe of the pupilhiiy portion, 
but aho -some persistence and thickening of the iritic ponton, which objured 
the details ot the sittfacn of the iris, Similar case? h»& been recorded by 
Coat> Mid .'Mare>is (i unn some years ago. 





Implantation Cyst of Iris. 

By U. L, Hj*e, 

. 

M, P , k>jhu.,um aged 28,-'.first attended the Buyiii. \^f.eMAllitt8i»n■'■ 
Opl)tha,ll^.'lo iiosjntu) on Peiirtiarv. 2, ISQfi, when aged 10, with .;, 
(.jenet ratahg woimiLo}' t he l«fe cor v>m at; the; liiob&K, oboai; i> o'clock, 
caused b\’ Cdt oil the eye from a child’s nail. Ad iriu-mtoluy wm 
performed. 

. Od October 21, i *-i< t^, the patient returned with a “ umll pearl 
cystic body along the lower margin of tide. Hcilohouia." 

I. tire!, .mw her in November, 1:91a. when sbe came to the haspital 
.ag:iiu, complaining of headache After reading', foe which weak plu? 

Las now 

■ /..fi ‘ gd ; 
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seen, and there is also a note at that time that it was not increasing. 
In October, 1919, she was seen again, and note made : “ Cyst as before.” 

She reappeared again in November, 1920, with condition unchanged. 

Present state : Right vision, §; right and left tension normal. Left 
vision, c +0'25 sph., c +0‘5 cyl. ax. 100° — $, three letters. Scar at 
left limbus at 5 o’clock. Narrow coloboma of iris, extending up and in 
to pupillary margin. On lower margin of coloboma is a pearly white 
cyst, measuring about 4 mm. by 2*5 mm., with a small black speck of 
iris pigment on its surface. The edge of the lens and the suspensory 
ligament are well seen in the coloboma. Cyst translucent. 

This case is shown on account of the long time the cyst has been 
under observation. The vision in the eye is good and the tension 
normal, while no increase in growth of cyst has been noted for twelve 
years. There is obviously no necessity for operative interference, which 
would only enlarge the narrow coloboma and probably impair the 
present good vision by producing a greater dazzling effect. It is 
interesting to compare it with Mr. McMullen’s case. 


Implantation Cyst of Iris. 

By W. H. McMullen, O.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

H. J., male, aged 18, attended the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital October 19, 1920, complaining of inflammation of the right 
eye. 

History: Eight years ago he injured his right eye by running into 
a bush. He was laid up with it for six weeks. It gave no further 
trouble until May, 1920, when he had an attack of redness, aching 
and lacrymation, lasting two or three weeks. He then, for the first 
time, noticed a dark mark in the eye. It became red and painful again 
the day before he came to the hospital. 

Condition when first seen : The conjunctiva of the right eye, both 
palpebral and bulbar, was injected. There was a cyst in the upper 
temporal part of the iris occupying the periphery of the anterior 
chamber from 8.30 to 11 o’clock. The cyst was translucent, its wall 
being very thin and its contents clear fluid. Attenuated iris tissue 
could be made out on both its anterior and posterior walls. The tension 
was normal (Schiotz tonometer readings: Right eye, 16 mm.; left eye, 
18 mm.). 

M—op lb 
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l v !'e««ot condition Redness and. paiii'h&v« go»s>; the appearance- of 
the cyst ie unchanged. ' 

The appeav^tpe f*£ this cyst i$ very sittiiiar to that- o£ o«e I showed 
at- t'hh; hun.h meeting this year, which, 1 regarded aa ; a serwts •t'ysi.. 



; ,'tnjary ;it''^ppes»s;.*Ko&t ; |>toha.we that thhi^rescnt casei& an epithelial 
iinpiahtatioh oyst-. Complete jemov.'d a jvpears impracticable. Partial 
-*• w |||r' ^ 

Viior chamber 

I pO>pf)Se,."V 

i );e.wfOre, to leave it alone so long -as- it causes no trouble. 



DISCUSSION 


■ ' wjJv?*I** <i t£l $»! C'■ •V * ' ; 

• 7 - -' '■ ■ ■■' ■ ■ ’ >•’ 

Nfv M vyoti said he had had two of those cysts \o examine which cam a to 
liitt!; in the pathological department In 9110; the aj$|feri^r wirilolfcbo 4 yst had 
boon- riHDoverlip tW.ordinary way with iris*, forceps 'and seizors, and 'the <;y>i 
collapsed: but two fresh ey&ts fo.rii*a& att&a--'OTnftv;v^l?©e^.-:!tFs0r-.t"iW<f^ bf 

1 be cysi.‘ <ell together.. • These were removed* and l,ho )ru.iedt developed very 
had mdo-ey£liyis*>nd Kent, oot of the hospital again at' ttm surgeon s wishe>. 
81 )P 'Subsequently developed sympathetic trouble-In- the other oye* ^nd beesmu 
nearly blind. Much the same sort of occurrences To)lowed in the other ease, 
the eye being evebtuaiiy removed, 

Mr Gkay Cbao^ said bo had oneo attempted removal at a cyst of the ms. 
it- Of>1 lapsed after seizure-of rbe anterior wall and it was hupossUdo to. dissect 
it bJui A ho lit tit ree weeks l&fcaip t 5 jed^ppbiivixe >30 wi%ihu'db. before. 

There Was a remarkable. difference .in the two cysts > strewn to-night. In 
Miv Hme’s case the posterior layers' of the iris. were very thick,' but ‘in 
Me MeMuIlorrs the anterior and posterior walls Were very thin, so that- 
trttnsilliiminaiioiv siunved up clip affected area almost «m bright as the pupil. 

Mr, Sink (in reply) said that*. • .fcben the discussion, it was, evidently 
nimdvisable to interfere in eases ot cyst of the iris, unless the cyst debmioiv 
mcraiSod in size, or the tonsapri of the eye was iwed, 


w.m 
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Foreign Body retailed in the Eye for Many Years. 1 

By Gh Winfie-l is Eo vl, FJiO.S. 

, iV male t J, CV t aged §&; Sifht eye. fomga ^ 8 $ m fundus. 
Whon J firnt saw thd pa^ient the foreign ;bc 3 y was Incs^al; .wd mb, in thu 
dye, 5 j§f ' Mackenzie Paa^on toefi > sfci&gvaru of it, w&eh 

f still 5bo\v^ a minute .foreign tody'- 'The .man was at' wovfe. 

wfili meel implements, m& a- tiny fragment of the metal 'entered. "Mh .tfyey 1 
did not see the man until some Weeks after the accident. tvhd.' out irorn 

the nmuila there was an oral spot, gr'eenisb-^hite in colour^ and rounded, 
fo&gpgt diameter about 5 DJX His vision was then § ; : tliehe :wfci^ no oorouiii; 

and the media weredear/ There is now .-i* vtlby■Nebulous sj»ot. in the 
neighbourhood of the limbus. The man has been exposed to that kind of thing 
all His life; he* i* employed in Woolwich Arsenal. X it was not a 

•case, milirig' tor inl&rfcjraaue, mainly beeixUwHe the faraigh' Bdd^ Was fttiuy&ted, 
vision w&tygoud, and the eye was quiet mm'o weeks after the accident l have, 
wn the man from time to time eve?; since ; the virion- ;.i»- a£^§| but .th.c eye 
ijive-s no trouble. Them m 110 macular change and no §idztow : 'Thg. only 
ultenitioii^in the ophtlWlrnoaeupic^appearance is the d&vefopioetii -of an arcs pb 
atrophy hpfow the? foreign body,. find there is a sljgbt deppdt of pigment in the 
locality, mfcti $ few vessels, which are either rejnhWts ot\tiips& of the 
•tdh>rbjd> or collaterals. The retina below is slightly rafeerh The other eye B 
myiinaiv;. there is mtm* loss of - visixal-.field on the pasaj hide, hut tt\h in very 
limited. The A*n*t'imn Journal nt OphlhabmUnju mrmt'ioris a ease Lr, which, a 
foreign body remained ip the dye twenty-nine ye&rs without causing much 

trouble, There does hot j>eQiii to he any rMsbu why % tomgbl>qdy : ;»b.<>vW hot, 

stay an unlimited- time in the globe iprovided it is ^maU and a^notiC) that Xb 
does not wound the Ldim.ry body or involve the ira< In the present ease 
neither tem n-c^ ins were passed through hy tN ;mmgu body, and it h 
duestioimblo wh&fchey the eoftfoa was wounded thd time of the ^ucidertl 
^hWen years »go< 

]MSCTS8iu\. 

Air \V. T llopyKti.-'UIOKn sakl it- Wtu* £*^s;hlv thwt MW changes .in tW nniglitourhood 
vif tbft fuiv iwt body m thr. yboroid were dnr to in the rve. A condition 

i"u»\vn hi<h:-OT'A^ soniUtiiJiejv Worn a in?-'UU foreign body; being. Uifchv rye :. m 

Mitr yune thr\tv v ;/^ piohablv a local f-UEnisi*. • Sometime t-hr. Whole ryr. 'tnnied a nisi 
:•:••• : tsolinlSltr^iSy^f-nil.; timvm:- with salts of iron. Ato- oighk'^r 

’v»*ciiV pr^ern^ ot fhe Fm*eign'bedy >»•< this ua^: lie tfeight Mr. lU»ll might wyi) IVii 
oprihdyut in icriAltig it idone. He had a ctw U? uvhicti a m'uuj, tail ployed VsOuio works 

m sSvvMtdou. JtiKl tr niplihe of the sclerotic from a blow by a pieci' of met^L He Vvu^ 
biknv hito Afoodkdd^, ii» October. 1900 ; the wound was ^ewti up by tht* J 1 ons^ m rgeo}i. 
whtdt he kdt tkt' lio^pfhil his yision was If., and roniained so till October 1911. dfhe 
ir^hi Oiejt iibgan to Jail, there vvei*e large floating vvebn in the vitrenU^ ^ud. Vi- rn^fy 

1 .U a /ntir-liug **f the Section. Uriel )auuu.-r\ i i 1‘KAl 

Ac—Or 1 







SB/ Thompsr 

m: Dines with Large 1m 

tfamarginctl 

Gup* 

r-fjfcui of tho Srn .; tiI 

•f colour ?muluaUy gof 'hv.fuu;, and t 

% irn jjrcc:{Vine Jf; 

rqvm ivnd hK<y. 

Mi. vtl-hr‘V u-is i-L-i'j<; 

h'.P . Tji< r.v - : tliOM 

1, ii| it wi\.s not 

tlinnght safe to 


kevplt. Ami it was . Ail the the e.ye had lh£ tf&itte. rifrt tiwwn colour.. 

Mr, ROLE Un svpiv to ^lpcstion^ byttiv I-^idv-uU uiic] tluit t iotr had herd H *e\ on.-i 
was no inaeulur rluioge. and Um« media uvi-.- s.-l^i . Tlu/it W:i> u -Ii'kJiI 
^Wv^UW, hi -ni*iylVboiu'l)ood of iJi. foreign J**d.\ whh h ji»»:jnbly might lie tho htegm 

’UmjfVtf O^uo detachment Tll<> Uiao .*yi*V that at. the litutrd The -UeidcnL he ‘*V* 
Minded for >». week. This wav kuo:w)*'o hv \Imom through a- veil oi '\YTieh 

first' aoe?j ■ this had disappeared. 

A Case showing Discs with Large Intramarginal Cups 
without, as yet, any definite Symptom of Glaucoma. 

By A. Hugh Thompson, M.D, 

Ik eight oye Mto cup m 

llmltdl ey : o live-sixths, leaving on the ternpnv&l side only a very narrow ribbon 
befcw^n margin or cup aud of (li»c. 

The pa Mont was fi?8j> aeon on Jtum 10, 11*30. She came for plass6% bem*? 
52 yoftm oW.c ' On that |p her vRe*u wa? // uaeb eye. On dilating’tlrp 

pupil I found slight fieripli^raS lens • opacImo. Lyporacu tropin -.4-1 m each oytf. 
*uni they are nmv Torsion was uomnu. and UiuNmoB ftdjfe wzrs 

homitil Now {‘January H3. 1021), the raudiiiah fe praetkaliy 
• Vision * Right, f.j left, | The eyes m. UjkU> somef/mug bat. *be, nqm* s$<* 
rainbow colomB Ten *)on normal: With: tiridiUred pupil* no -fam. op&oitjrz 
•can bft seen. Thu vi&i&l &<dM are full esyepf,'. hr. *UjgUk ^ripherai Contraction 
on the temporal' side (to 7(f) m tfe felt ey&f; Each -Mind -not te tod with 
McHaxdy's periuiefcer and a 5 nixi). square) has a diameter ai about 7\ but 
tdm& is apparently m> seotonm beyond that limit; I believe that this ease is 
on the way to glaucoma. 

Coloboma conUned to Optic Disc* 

By J, Herbert Parsons, F.BXhS. 

(Shown for B. Lindsay Be Ad 

Patient, a foreaje, fegad. 17. Vision ; f; e *f 2‘flO 1>. spin, vision |, 
Normal held of. vision, no scotoma. Cotoboma confined- to disc. 0&&iMX- r & 
third division (ro-dist.ribatiou of vessels), Coats’ Group III (coloboma). 

Case of Coloboma of the Macula. 

: By/ Malcolm L. Hepburn, FJRXVSu • 

IN toy ijpmioUi. this-.is a cane of ft eolnbeoia of the e)«oroid in the irmculav 
region. Ifc iy difiveult? co justify f.he term ‘ eoioboma of fire; macula/' bur 
if over there a cu:-e of the kind I think Ih 1 v, is one. Py eolobnuu- 
X mean faille nf of chnmt^ 1 al' the rnacnila. Many eases . 

)mvb been 5<iiowB> d^c-obed and drawn, as coloboma which, I do not thmli 
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Imv 0 been coloboma at alb but dimply old inflamm^tary scar# of choroiditis 
The points in which the present case differs from those Ba&ete of iiiflacirDation 
h re the following H has > poady'W’hite contjre, -with & definite ectasia on 
4bc. trmipor&f side of tha patch, and there is a. border of percent .round 
m-ftifli', in the same way as one. se.es -a slightly, pigmented border-round m 
aovmaJ disc, beeaoKO the choroid stops short at the edge. of the' disc, and 
A sjrtdfar- pigmented" border X* • w in Coloboim of- the ..choroid . in tho 
usual suuatioti,e\y;h.ei^- - ; tho-ohoiroiS stopta short at the\ point.••where it Infs 
failed to develop If the present case were ^ I think 

Hv*re would he more pigment proliferation than is here to he seen, True 
coloboma ot the choroicl at the macula I consiclar vetcy rare. 


Demonstration of Instruments enabling a Class to Examine 
the Fundus of the Eye and to take Photographs of 
the Interior of the Eye, 

By Professor Salomon bon (Amsterdam 

S?Jjjp optical modus -operAiidi'; w&£ byT Doties; pi phof-n^&pbs 

:f,unon:v!aptcd Jyy nle&W of the epidiascope. • Polluted light pacing mlo thtv 
.^ye- . 'A\«vs' vlc-pphvri^od in the retina- 'and *90 1 buck hi the ordinary; .stafrfc 
It ooufi?ei-act thd incidental reflection* which iatorferw ' with 1 ho clarity .of 
.the'linage;hd employed Sicdl :priams, md^i-.by k-Very smjili 'pfcobd 

at Uu; intevs^etirtg pathb. In the photographic merriment the.•rollcetuons- on 




carrier for liiO feiirgois of *he two it^tas cQnBials of a Hat: #tocip of tlev^fe tuetki- 
working on the pe^^mW aBjP^fcof both arms behind Mentis,! alert. »,«d com¬ 
pletely hidden Iroitf hi front. 'fesra the extremiifeB'hof; ihe carrier tw<v 
catgut cord^ pans Ur the a3?.is of-' M& .itisirumeat* tht^Mg&'.iha; ?4nt?&l axle to 
thg postorioi ^infaca a! the di*e t hind thence, upwards or downwards to become 
eorHirmovs with one another oyer .pulleys above and below. Indicators on these 
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bphtlialumcopb lem we?e ehtninated in a different wav. He ^Ijowod.. 
actual untouched photographs of choked disc, with ta»rtuou<rvessels, dmlietic 
retinitis, liiita'pl© sclerosis of brain, and spinal cord, tumours of the retina, and 
sclerosis 6|:■ the hft&tft, t\ua ^uhjGCtS af sclerome of fhe brain must be sought 
for in. asylums, as Yn these pa turn ts there co-exh£od serious mental defect. 

Description of New Perimeter. . 

By A, V. Hcdhon, F.fcC.S. 

The instrument is constructed with two sm#, jiavmg * radium respectively 
of 33 ewr Anil 100 ism’., and umted tangentiallybyai^as aiUa bovizaufa!; 
tubular axle to a verticalh'disitosed dlecy f tnotro ih diameloc- The single 
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vertical .cords- thus traverse • the. posterior Mirfabe of tho disc ip precise can- 
for^ity svltii tbp '■ni<}V®£&nin -a!' fiifc^gpritlixT-aqil^e• dfcrag&y :it« Using 

ah irgefcoti 6n£-0V debited, the examiner is enabled, by reeoxrlin^ . 

with chalk on the hack of the disc t.V#e variorum: '.positions of the? indicator oil 
the? coiTOKponding vertical ^ord r fe map out tbb ^vhole field at a of 

one-third pi a metre or the central third of the field at. a distance of T metre. 
An outline pf the-normal‘ Geld of cud* eye for tho-ebortev radius is engraved 
on th'e back nf the jJIsg. / * 

TW PrtKHlpF.N.t.. hStVhik: ; h).Vited eri.feivi,sn» Uo vvhu.-h-t)i«:-ic u us nu n>*?yioflM'A w**d 
.ihv only /objection•’ lit! knew of to the L^$toiiu<£i{V Vtevthe. 01U 1 Mr. Hndfion himself 
pointed not • namely, it* expense. It w-a# n instni£a£ht* 

The.CHwc&l Significance of Deep Tension in the Eye in its 
bearing on Glaucoma, as Illustrated by Rubber Balloons. 

By Rayheb D. Battkn, M.D. 

My object is to advance two points. One is, a clinical symptom which. 

1 coasider, exists in the )?yiS riaraely, “deep tension” or “resistance.” Tbo 
Qtihfur pomt; is, that the passive expansion Which occur* by rubber balloons 
without in pressure, occurs fi^W in eyes with normal or sub-nofeafd 

pressures. .It. ia difficult to avoid mixing op the words “tension” and 
“ pressure: in the case of the eyes there a .teu'dowey to employ them a& 
alternative hot the two are distinct.- i?an qI the experiment is to show . 

that* they are nofyaternative, but two.ditVererjt *UtU?s 

For the experiment I use two india-ruhUyr hallooed, of eq&arl Rise freely 
communicating with each other and with a manometer. ; Bub her bellowR &m l 
* ii&tici ' io $• :puttjrpifig ; air into them. The pressure ih the two halloohif m therefore 
always equal .throughout the experiment. Air is forced into the balloons ami 
the prossu.ro raised. Up to a eariain point ibe-expansion of the bai)<>ons and 
their' tendon remain Banal, hut if more air is in the elasticity of one 

of the b^lk^ns gives way and it expah^fe while the other contracts slightly , 
at the aame lime the pressure in the •rr&nonaui&r falls and ooiittirmBB- to fall to n 
xnuiimam point where it remains stationary. The pumping Vo of more air does 
not tr&be the pressure, so that with the fail of -pressure m the maupmetei* the 
tension in the .smaller balloon bocomeR lesR: while m the larger the tension 
becomes greatly increased, and the tlifforeiice ni tension bet ween the two 
balloons under 9qaai pressure/beennm^s very'vnarked. 

The explanation of diflerGoce of tension in the two balloons I consider to 
he t-wo4okU vj 2 k (l) ui superficial tension, (2) in deep tension. 

>\) The larger balloon feels harder because the actual membrane h thin and ; 
stretched inc] its true tension increases. 

(2) II deeper pressure is made in the balloon a sense of resktatice is leit , 
due to the fact that the air cannot bc> pressed out of it without raiding the 
nrzsmre t& the manotneter. This resistance to.deep pressure t p^uhi^k to call 
deep teo^Ton- - s f 

The sru&lUn balloon feels the softer of the two* bccausothe actual Wall# are 
thicker and niit stretched taut, so that its true tension is slightly lw« than i?» 
the Wger balloon. But if deeper pressure is made on the balloon the whole of 
its contents c&n W pressed nut without raising tbs pressure in the manometer, 
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frhafc is, h l aer$ ;is no deep teiisioo ov resistance, and 'better the main cuii^e e>l 
difference of tension in the two balloons. 

When, feeling the tension of even, the lightest touch of which one ia capabte 
is applied. Deep tensfou in. libB: evet- fe ^^teseut^df ^y to • which" an 

oyo will, dmipie to a.givoit pressure. The. amount of this dimpHng vunn* m 
different' eyes. In soino the sUi^rficial tension is so noon passed that there h 
» dangotf kf^d^irjg itupwfthf deep fusion. When tiier^Vfe wry HtfcledBuid to. 
ho pressed out pfHiry&yivik pres rise to a sensation, pt . wfo&lr.. 

will d»cre^0T and' merge into glaueojia^tous tension. I regard it as i 
>iiliiaIvJe pVemomfcory sign of glaucoma. It does not, in itseU, cause 
ylMucoruH, hut, coupled with a fairly deep excavated disc, it is capable of 
menung iuro glauooma. . 

&fter passing the critical yohd, .expansion may cate place without rise»»? 
pressure; the t&pfuisioti goes on at a rate something, below the normal 
pregsom. * That is what probably eorootiipha occmy hr Ynyupia. In those * 
cases of sgk]ailed lihyxlotp&g&i epps^ wfyidh g^rern esp&udipg with spin 

normal ov nommi pressure, thi* iuity ^plnLin progmsivo glaucomatous evuu 
where no tension can he defected. 

If deep bunsion and its si^niheanco were , more widely rocu^xhjed d 
should provfc ot clinical value, hath ac a sign of - .glaucoma, and itr other 
conditions. But it requires much mote study than it has yet received. MS^l 



hiserssins. 

Air Al. H. Whiting Mini hr gathered fcltat the whit* hall was made oi shirk rnhfer 
the -black one of thin rul>j>,<ny ennsequeiVtiy the fonder greater ditoittg. 

than .tin.* 'latter. Ifv the experiment. Mur black ball febathe expanded u v y>uii rh» 
original rcsi.stiuii-t’: wa* o\ tWepmin. Mini the pressure vttfjuived fn exiHiud it - till further 
htWiMO loss Mrfi H the mercury in the ni/mc>ructer hd|. lied hf- a geriuuv stagv 

the Ipuitr of r>f tire bhy>1< bail wtls'- re?tdiifd. (Ur .duup|h>g the.hkyk bah 

one tried Ui oyCrieiine the rigidity which had hern fouehed nu (Unger 

clastic, but rigid. Thu white hu.ll *tiil retained a considerable niuttnu of ebi*ti<dtv : 
hcoice it; hypanthd slightly and dimpled, and the teuton wp^Hvrvl to hi- flight. He did 
not, b^jNfcycr. ai*# hOW it could lie eouteudnd that these conditions \VMyfr*mrinfevrd in 
■ the eye. ‘because the elasticity of the eye Was m small, id no one -moment was it.capable 
..it rmif -h expansion, .though aft*. r expos».\re. to pros-mre. for k.n.m ponridv it did expend 
with struntilnd 'rhaUge.- 

• Mm Hit a V CTj Ew u thought that this was a problem which concerned the phv^icbd r 
hui* ti-dmehriiopH were t«» i*.* tlnevn by (vphthalruologi^ts from Mr- Patten- hnd .. 
w t.i 1 1 '•( tied fh 1 . tonometer must g« - la Pm l,r>M;d. 

■Mjv rerdy) said he • thought) the experiment* hud a dchltfic iybu.i-M, u. 

> ijyfUMchyfr rhet hvitli hr ,lhy etty allhvyigh,- lie wots aware ilnr yya^^iuta were uhtr f;f>hbkc 
Th*' ou Oibnuj^H pr.jhahly (uH-Avrd l'u- - ,un.> laws. fh? was hot insiatiug that the e.\peo 
liivnt e ally pn.rvcd- unvibrnw hut showed m ftp exaggerated l'ot(n ecauhtiens xyiodi \h 
t hougK't' did oecuv in eves. 


pib o,<- sipt. I UodjMs<tvtii.1 from Mr Patten yled M»e e-- Oiii,. n**r.-. a.-, ho i?- -• 

If wendv f'O ", Iff e*Ht:odi |4-,J i.|,;it ,|(*. iUruMi r'a'hirl'i.uv i »• . <»Y»e Dot 11*1 fUitioi., ailv jia ! •,!*. • 

’Hi 4il'>-'‘-H}dt^n , < vJC|)t>rifri«tii».; {fvtermiimd whk*h hviih-hNjia'nd lirn/- • M1PAV. ■ 
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Variations in the Size of the Physiological Cup and 
their Relation to Glaucoma, 

By Hansom Pjckakd, C,B^ C,M.G m M.-S. 

' 

THE variations in size of the physiplpgieal. m'v .are of such importance. in 
dealing with questions of glaucoma that tin ding Httlp or nothing on the subject 
in the hooks to winch } had viccoss, I resolved' to investigatev it myself At 
tha.Oxford O^htludineifogicistl Qong&m of fchifc year Mn Hugh Thompson read 
wpaper on the snbjeeh but I haVeWt ag ye.tsaenit 

5f£raoa 

Tfea cuses veere a co;^ecuUve series, no Bolecfion being exercisedcomet $ to 
‘ riimShate alt possible of' glauc&hya and atherdiBeases affecting the tUatf, ‘ 
Hod except that in wcaaippal short not allow of the .drawing 

of the discs. H will he scan that thero a^ phjcctiantf to be raised to the group 
<?f ca.se*; k*Mf)lnyed, for they ca?no heeaush they had some affection of the eyes, 
and not because they WQrg patt of the avers^pbpnl^tion, 

It hi> however, noteworthy that the total numbers dealt with m the later 
age : groups' eomspond vg^/clp&^. -t«gipflj»1aon' age groups in Devon, 

asshowo by the following ift thf Y.ff-65; y#iir- group, which is hardly 

more than half iter fight \$&pOvfc}Qn r Possibly the ibyf^ldism of this. 

4dYa^c^d%g^ : ptevente , ; 
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In the cake of those aged under 40 gtecpma is eo rrtre that tbe cases may 
hff taken from ibis point of view as nomul. After that age care has to be 
possible oa&eB of this* condition. It may fairly be stated 
t*h&. Alder fJia' patient the greater the presumpfeiph that pathological 
place in the eyes,. among which glaucoma acenunte' for a 
^lipPyiron, .Tbffs, much care must be taken in the later age periods 
before a dftse^ii^ 'Wherever necessary* the tanoitrefer 

tor rand the aereen fob the Bide] ol vision Wet*o pmpioynd, both the out¬ 

line of the hfdd-hTid hWcondign of fcbe Mind i^pot Mtig oxafe'ip^d; 

were c^^.hxjlf dvawjn of their appMetff&i&i in the notes 
iff fiidh £&&#>' fPhoke paper jto graph paper, '£fo- 

ait&mytf wafr jwade ^hfcal W&fe .4hm8 diagrams as they Ware &dlieoied,. nor 
untilthe whole series in b*t dealt with was obtained, to elhamato any uncou- 
scioh^ a knowledge of t h e eari buy results migh t 

hxvveu 0^%^ hot to form a habit of drawing, the disc of one mdtt, 

Q.g,, the right; first, test this might; result in drawing one larger than it should 
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be. The area of each disc was then measured, the results were reduced to a 
percentage, 100 being taken as the area of the disc. In this paper figures used 
for cup areas must be understood as percentages of the disc area obtained in 
this way. By this means a method of comparison was arrived at (fig. 1). 

The cases were grouped in ten-year periods, starting at 6 to 15 years, up to 
from 76 to 85 years of age. 

Curves for each age-period were formed by a series of dots, each dot being 
the upper end of a line equal to the disc cup percentage, the cups being placed 
in order, the shortest on the reader’s left. Each curve is enclosed in a 
parallelogram, the height of which represents the area of the disc, the base 
line giving the number of cases (fig. 2). 

The following points appear:— 

(а) The curves are fairly regular, except towards the higher end. That is, 
a practically continuous series is found in each age-period till the exceptionally 
large cups are encountered when, as might be expected from their small 
number, there are marked steps. 

(б) The curves are not symmetrical about the median—i.e., the lower 
end in several curves is not convex to the base line, though all the higher ends 
are more or less concave to it. In other words, the large cups are not 
balanced by very small cups. 

(c) There is a general tendency for the curves to be at a higher level with 
successive age-periods up to .65 years, which is shown by a consideration of 
the median and quartiles of each period. 


Table II.— Hypermetropic Cases, Cup Areas. 


Age-period in years 

6-15 

n;-2 5 

26-35 

86 45 

46-55 

56-65 

66-75 

76-85 

Glaucoma,all ages, 

1 hypennetropia 
and myopia 

Smallest cup. 

6 

3 

6 

7 

5 

5 

8 

7 

IS 

First quartile 

10 

14 

14 

13 

15 

17 

15 

— 

32 

Median . 

! 18 

18 

19 ; 

18 

20 

24 

22 

i 23 

45 

Average . 

15 

19 

19 ' i 

19 

20 

22 

21 

! 22 

44 

Mode . 

1 9 

16 

19 ; 

16 

20 

26 

24 

; 25 

47 

Second quartile 

20 

21 

24 

24 

25 

28 

1 27 

i — 

54 

Largest cup . 

43 

49 


51 

55 

50 

| 86 

| 37 

100 

Number of discs exam¬ 
ined 

79 

80 

68 

117 

123 

67 

! 40 

i 11 

' 48 


(d) The curve of the 66-75 year period calls for special consideration. Its 
quartiles and median are not greatly different from those of the 56-65 period; 
but beyond the second quartile, in ten cases there are no cups with an area of 
over 36, whereas in the 56-65 period there are six over that size in a group of 
sixteen cases. The number of cases is too small to make any certain deduc¬ 
tion, but it does suggest that the extremely large discs tend to pass into the 
glaucoma group. 

(e) The myopic cases have large cups, though there are only two groups 
(16-25 years, and 26-35 years) in which the largest myopic cup is not exceeded 
by a hypermetropic cup. The number of myopic cases is small, so no attempt 
has been made to divide them except into ten-year periods. 

(/) A comparison with the cups of glaucoma cases observed in the same 
series of cases will at once show the generally higher level in the glaucoma 
cases, though the beginning of the glaucoma curve is as low as eighteen. 
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3 i. Pickjxr/]'; Yarbitiw* ■ ;ut Sue of Physiological Cup 


• t Polygons. 

v 1 • < ■ • 1 . : .': ■ . i. vie grouped according to Ure si® oi. t.be 

cU^; 1, -££>;' ,•> dfevni ip the polygons rou studied from ijfesa;. 

-v - • -■ i ;-«*rd < »in* top o£-each group and arc indicated by 

srcuiiug, >.() i iuu iiiv; Tpf{iid\iv.y O' ivYpe^ujcfcropia can be mote easily'&ingjed out. 


! t j c ■! ,-Plu' OiU’fipiC -aUl-*)»-!(») 


It wilt be 'Coi it k; i, riV* :-\ oHptaope liy; are few. - Attention s^i)d 

:>\ . '‘< i‘ ? • I ' vi'Mi.i^ -.unpriamj:: those in. wMalx vm* bufe. 

an Mtea '* - *‘ ‘ V ’ '' • 

Ip. i,he #>?,<.• T-okfefev (i^r> xvitb- >x* area of fe a marked 

dt.er^fe ivUrn friiv* d>.bY. j>t?r h.»ti. a .fei'rl f' corti^ta,fti'. till, 'ihd; fer&jV 
Mth \r.:,v. i i. - . •• •.» 11 • /. > : .i'^fi alter the ftityHff.h -year* 

D’f the. ^copd ;ya$ tifed' fcv*fe»^tjs?. ct*feufc‘of i-lYS ©'mil Sl-Spj.. it. .will h% 

• . Ky.bltb year, overtops the second coluiMn. 
h> the wiVjtii-ihJfty epbAMivt'V m je^s-too - to allow my 
> aie goaoru-lixa-tfeii . U-. be nhivi-rd iido» th£»in r but tferrfe 'fedeucy-hay£. 
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a smaller number of eases m the groups up to. thirty -live years, and a larger 
number after th a t time. This will he «een more el early if the following table 
is studied, in. which they are rad need to percentages:- 



A^iiru^r of cuj^ 

N\UMhHf 1 -r. 

■ 


(nyiiCr/uf.Vrftjnn 

•abov* . 

ger cciifhuj':' 


• an*i fit$6$ncp 



tV-Ift y%rrfr^ :■■ • ... 

*» 

d.- 

0-0 

&-2.V ... ..■''>dd;.d- 

■5W 

M 

nvO 1 

26r.^y -v 

SI 

... . ? t ""A /• 

■ ", -'•':‘6;'Civ: ;VV 


127 

17 

id r, • • 

Jfj-$hy \> - • :•?'•.. 

m 

m 

12 0 

y^J£- v:-dd’ ; d:- 

7.J 

1! 

J.VO , 

v,;.k r . : '-;A:'-Wk. 

42 

. 

120 


■ The polygons also domonstmtd the tonVleoey ok the excessively large cups 
to {liscppcai:! tbe ; &b<m* 30 per coht. tuadmg to become concetttF#©^ 
in the 31 ill per CcUt. block. 

WhiLetthjs grouping in frequency polygons supports the general coneliisionb 
horn tire carver dt shows uioi-o clearly than they do the decrease in 
uiimU:.r of rhe smallest • cups: and.; the increase ia those of medium values in 
the ■succje8§iVc age periods of th > Series m eases 

H one fm^gibes that- tli^ra M : ;iii|‘ten(lepcy in. many cakes to an eplavgerneht 
the dUc the be 1 just what ban. been found ’in this inyoafct 

fjtd ion, in a...proportion '-there would be b ttfo or p&. tendency- to eulargement,' 
they would mmsim kinal! duHhgtb^ whole lifetime other*, mithdly varying in 
would gradually enlarge s*s iWo progressed, and pass,.in the higher series, 
cavmiug the gradual aHoraiionh iuHt described 

AsVMMKTii V. 

An investigation was .made into ihe ♦Uffercnices in size shown by the.right 
apd left ekpk hlifo. s&rrfo individual, A large ftUnrW* have dilTbrbhcbk:. which 
may bo -Ktttfoibir&wf;^ thus; the hrajority of difpi*encea are flight; the left 
hemg usually larger than the right; a mmotiiy artycotisiderable, and the largar 
cup ia Itifol? to be on' bn$#i$e ; as: o.h tfo? utb^?: 01 'discs, twoutymne 
cups -were larger than their fellows by over 10 per cent, of t.be disc area. The 
two largest differences observed werb.^l per cemL&nd per cent, respectively, 
both xu patients under 2:5 years of age. 

D-AMivT?‘;ua (Jr Orvs. 

C.oiufiarfsdhs. of thei’flro^ pihcijpat toes with each other showed 

that considerable variations exfsted wnfehin each agO'groqp, but that, there were 
no appceciahje diderences between the different.age-groni>s, the vertical- axes . 
being nearly always longer ^ ' v ,d • ' : a u. 

f t is convenient to stale here that in the glaucoma, gtoup thorn U a. fend- 
ebby for the axes to be-.more nearly equal in the largest cups, presumably an 
>'X\>ts?Aan of the fact that with a given , length of oiroutnfotrettce a hixrhi 
eo^ra.irts the largest &rf&, an adaptaticav to fcha : iucremved pressure within 
the eye, • ’ - • • ^ •* ;• ^ \'V ^ , 

The exjxbvoatioo of the alterations’in normal disc cups iPvdlvuk .tfouky>H85v-’ 
culties, An alteration in suse. of a cavity, situated in & solid tike the seieiuMc 
and’ filled by ti> viscous £kiul such *ik the vitreous, .might 'conceivably occtiv 
no Jo i throe conditions 

111 No rvlturution it? pressure as fo normal'growth in which the iuemase:' 
in the solicl wall and the fluid contents keep exact pace with each other: 
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Probably the increase up to t'ho fifteenth or a little la tar is an o sample of 
ibis. .•. • . •. 1 - ^ ' 1 - ’ *' •■'• v * 

( 2 ) Teuton ..from. without,, as in ^otttr&ct.iOD or disappearance of nerve 
fibres or imne. in tb« present series cases of this kind were ruled owt s 

H«i> a eirnpkv disapjmvahce. of fibrous tissue, such an Babmbeleaveimmrv 
atrophy*; would cause the easier to ’be. dashed jo the glaucoma grout), 

(d) -Pressure from within - he., pressure exerted by. the vitreous hi 
glaucoma, . ' 

The. surest ion .1 have to oH« is two* fold: that the tte&ues of all dines are 
not Equally strong, and that small iticren^ca of pressure ■‘■s,cbipg. dtx the weaker 
dims over long periods of time mpy m ^nl&rgemmb of the onpg in 

these oases;, but. not to the . ^{•'.fuii-exfejitig. with * vision*'. l£ m to he ^ofei 

that, thdmip presenting a larger surface to the vitreous pmsure than & portion 
of the surface of ^lic disc «&$$&] to of$a& enp at the disc 

surface, the vitVeops: '• teM ‘‘to' enlarge the cup more than W 

depress .fch^ dfecr as a whole, 00 that flight yipldings lyould he : ^ho^h. by 
eqlargemeuj, at the-, cup, ■ not Uy degression of the disc suriaoc 

CuMPAtUSUN or ; T}(6 BHAPtih- -Off THB (.* L a tjC<>MATO'C n a k$V 

" V , *■ ; ;* - y : ';> V PBYpruuwjlVAi. On'S.-'- "'" J ; • " : / v V' ;/"; 

It is conyepient here to compare the shapes of the .giaHeomatou^ aim 
physiologifiai pups, for in the former we have a condition undoubtedly due. to 
pressure (tori) within. 

No attempt was made to include in the mvertij&tion an ado urate estimate 
of the depth of tin cup, as thin te a subject of. much difficulty and introdcu^s 
in the estimatteiu 1 -of. re?m]$%, &&& h. not so important'. as • the 
hict whether the cup is enlarged In area or no. 



/ :* * 

Feu i 


The nh&pfc of the pbyBiologiuai onp varies from • fcjbtefc- chic 

gets in the pseudortetU'itis of same hypermettopias^ to ihpswelJ'rouiked ftdp 
with stoopjpte- with whi#h we are all familiar; &&ipe phystofogical mips .have 
pot vertical but decidedly sloping 'side*/ so that them hhape >s conical, tomm 
oated below in cylindrical form, . • ' 

In dealing with oases of glaucoma during ibis iuvet’ligation cany was takei M 
to•;disimguiah between various shapes shown with a view to deciding Whether 
the condition of enlarged glaucomatous cups was-, an enlargement of the phy^o- 
logical cup. or superimposed upon it. Conceivably the various .forme m ii*c 
f‘up shown in section in the diagram (tig. 4) might arise: (1) iieSug a simple 
Enlargement of f.ha physiological cap; (2) being a conical enlargement *>f it 
cmliagin u 'cylinder: and (11) the shallow cylinder involving an area of the 
disc decutedly larger than that of the physiological cup. .and terminafed 
■-:abruptly in the Utter, being iupfirimposcd.'upon it,' In the ease?? of ghuicogiA 
which have come uu.de.temv notice during this investigation it will Uo moii hnuv 
■the dUgwns %h : o\sr> that: a regular series might be constructed from those hi*. 
diatingiushabte from rather large physiological cups to fcbo&e typically glauco 
ini&Cim «nd oceupviug imariy the whole of the disc, it Was exceptional to find 
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the c&tu&al form m imllpabad in \W< and in this group the. third form was not 
observed,, though it doc* occur (tig, oh 

if 'thin-. he typk-ah it wdkf follow that the g]a«epara 

:dup is us uqdlyha -simpfe and symmetrical enhirgcnjeti % of the |>h^*cupi 
that in a smaller proportion of eases the conical enlargement of the. ©tip i>i 
added up#h the usual :cyUc;d,riicuf form, and that the third form is at latest ram 
If it be admitted from these drawing© that the glaueomatpU'S dup?5 arts n 
the majority of cases, erdargemcrits of physiological paused Ns internfd 
H is fair in argue that snnUku* degrees of pmsme, anting upon igmjiii 
of Nvhroh the tissues are weak, will produce smaller degrees of enlargement' 
yfitkmtit necessafiiy any d^eripiration of *d&fon f because h not 

safticueody great to cause injury to the nerve fibres. A nfinfcaL though ooVa. 
pathological, .ana-logy may be found in the very varyilig degrees of increased 
arterial tension whioN tomo mi frgqttct^y m middle life witbout mptoms 


ariiing from it. 
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FI U;><%-V-A i&mrMiius si*"''' ilu.i,-^r.n.s fit hv,»>. «.). , i! ‘ lip : 

U t tdauern** *np± '.'mwrui i»< cvUn*W u> tl>»« dtlitlj. 

Vary : y^ryibg ; -degrees of tetJsiOtt cause glaucoma and have very different 
effects aotne oa&etJ a tension that ia efta'ily^betne.-b^ "m&b, 

eyes will cause deep cupping and a field of vision typically • glo.ueomatcrus* 
inother eases a tension beyond the normal produce© little or no effect. 
That is, pressure is; not the only factor* tbe resistance* tfttji© disc comes in, 
it : is the cotr-elation of these two factors which decides the* effect on the size 
of the cop. 1 , ' * , , 

It will be ftpon. that if,my ‘ suggefitio.n .is - correct that the cause of these 
enlarged cups Ismatter of pressore from within , it is, theoretically at least, 
inclading such ease* Miidef glaucoma, if tim term he helil to include all the 

> rftK.nli.fi nf T-fo'ifr. Hftn.ilfinihhu. tihOtxld nbt 1‘tA in m o nrAh ivrn a., rt>tya 


interfere with the tunction of the organ. '..Thus- an enlargement of the 
it- icjA^riypariiipd by my great rhfo of^ pleasure :and without &by effbet upon 

’.xi ; v __ i' .. t (IaI 4 .,-f *.i .Jwi. *...».!• »v. ...1 _ I -1 * J_.’•;.. 



Sai from which some group© of gfedcdfmtH develop. They should he eases 
iB vt )ich accurate ami thorough■luVefttiga.iion should be earned out periodically 4 
hi Vhicb all predisposing cause© should t as far as possible, he eliminated, hut 
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$&,. Pu'Kard * 1 '.arivfai'tte in Xi:e' of t ( ^iviagicai Cup '. ; : . 

.fibroid nvi'\(:i Uv, »■# glaucoa^a 

ft-ay 

5 '’ .u-kt^yA v..v'jvj • j.-.;:. •' lf& t * -i’A v>lu- yr.}> n-. ^>vis paper, that fcb&ra jVr. 

tondmc-f lift 't-\iv •p^y^a« r v^,vv;M. ?u/y Ht V>}U<u4 yrt '.**#&• 

'js&mhy.i .yi.-k-pHHrd'f Uni wterofy info t pd, Ay ip* fdIJ§tvi$ • 

• ' •-■ lie •••■: •••< • •(»>* of earcdol diagram,. 

*• •• ’ : 1 v ; :'- •*•• • * •:•-.••:.’ • fo^olu-rion than d&4ucUoij* 

. ffa&tvii Us fun , . \ > V 

■ ’ • ;. •;. ■• ■ . V • • v f’A :•■ . ■, -' /*' ';l; / •/ 4 ; •/ ■ k:‘\ -4 •;• ' 

' ^foV>'• ; itv-ri~. v fo w^Vv*-. Kl'.fi-. v i>,.* ..fop fo ‘AT enlar^onieui 

ih>i' iv vyr^r-M;. -iA^^Vr y ddyih kt^rtnv m «lWia>u;\\ 19^4, 

:.ykh-»; iu.«;-!-v >•;■ pfovfolci'Vfo ;''*•••■’ kfo : i-v< i*?ipv v »yrt- <'■fyfh&I-l. :l£ft&>;; Uv^aiviwV. 

• ‘ ; • - • • 'U\d\ of i-i’gjit 47. Ui*t Hi. 

•. ■ - ; '•' 1 •• ■' ■ • U)pO > ; . •. tilt: l-lght, *rpO H IS l|K»Stl> 

ilo>vh <tt•»t hs. hf Uu )•>!/• -It t* ik it-, .ir’-i’ \>>\i i*. qiuUr.iii'liavin'Mjxv .' 

v. ifh tyw ’i*'-*/-■ "i fdp u' Uni\iy % * t■■«•: ' * 1 t- ; •■ .■■• j«‘•oun i* • the au^e *Vtk 

! * • • • ,••' ' : • : = • !•' 

Tin- fytnvoon.ii i; r*'.' l Ufo vl ■ '. v i -Vj in If io; i • <‘] : H>i ^ iiV .Hllv. 'kH<V a^ltyiV 

«••. N'■•• ••M-i'-.i I'.'i 1 ' T'f •! m •■'•!• '-.•••<•< MI.V'- • •:' i■->■:■•■ I rk--^ isit wt*r»j. ng}j{.: 

.1 tiin u4i r.*«- «^ f ,A ”> ^ |Atr '‘-/tfut., ill ; 

• 1 •••nra-tu-fiOM «»f Uh< kutf 

I '4i< ' >1 s j ^r,v< fVI -Jt I * .,'*♦ *.vi ^ -V- ^*f 'fciftj. 

; .4 j .'.k 'A- ,t.- : U'K.‘ , ; y y-:\ii»■■.;:*' ](ji> t\rk • }•<$(>,% ‘iifiitfh- ;• 

VmiV'>. ! .»•>' •;.!>« ■yyv.'. «4-i ;ni o/}ii.li\) v«•>»*>,• thVr'.' 1 ^>4^..aiii4' outline <>f. Hijtf kWii': 

- •••-. . ■ ^ * • fki ■ •■ ■•>. . nr • t . jam in wliicl: .ih.t:. vul/uv*- 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

M -A : '. .• ••(.•■•• 1- j.!u* view that iJh -< 

v. a- *1,'- Jiiif’i 11 AHik&U'ii -• '!’V>v< ' iihft'&. glcup.- 

v v> i| i »b iiMionJ r .a VI**.#-". «•]• < . •■: »'*“;jv »wiil nofck*^d a 
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P the centre it could almost be considered as ''Nature’* tr r • < *rt\ :«h to 

oui»T in Mr. Pickard's im*«2s appeared to bav*: b&m oonl ivd, 

fmniliar -taifK 1 Cinictly op %<) tit<? ik&pekat '.b“M 

Urey vareiy occurred on the natwi safe One mtM»u fap his br-'^’/Uv * n. •,* n * e- r * 
balloon expei n.ient. wha to show that-passive ctpauAton eouhl * 

tiassfjn' iuyaceuttMt *ov tlm growth ot a* pltyxiokglw?^] ci^n U ,*"* ?; 5 iVjp JA 

tU.a therewere prebmhwynr pitmumiinry signs: of ^Ua • \A 1 ■ 

known. When there 'S'as iL large ph\‘> mJo*'irjd cop and dv* ■ - - ■ h •■ ' 

\\u ‘ margin between thui tnni m-tnul bUuoouid. unis w?i*\ ^ i- 

gUm.-onm, there might bn m> tension , hot vdhm than 

•ti)0; Obit inii|h£ 

Mv. M, *S; Mayo i’ said the histology ch the two tdm.- -.* , ,. 
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^’kkfev.l'W'v yyo’fiid 


i ri ui'* *i*• t'WbroMt- If! aneutvph<<h\ in v, !>j.-i. there wv»e , • • <••••• 

.*t cup wUh no mtm-ucuku' because it mi J , , .* C'Hj/b 

weuvrcd irdihWifcO 1 would yield wd’h tvw : ‘Yn f r'^-h "\M n< 'Wro ■* 

'H'Mi.! rnMdt. He thought that, ebm-mU' «>m* eoojd rue, - ■ '•-< 

apjnMrunee of the disc alone that a ^lU’ii yo*e was ut. 

(‘QAfimmtory evidence of the thdda of vision, Ac., but it tiy • • • /•■*• 

of I4H tlt«e fitfiv svhs UiOrv than a. strong probability ot n< !, y ■ 

Miv N. Ihbiiol* Hahman aetel whether it whs not n*• - » 4 *- •. n* \ V> s>v ??, ,•<•; 

/'• *.*if•!« v.uiations iu the <ize at the i^pfcie dine. It* it v. 

•• nvx^' '^re; : .uiove w l^ss cons tars t in bulk, ami, if ttu- .y;»- ,» «;'«/ ?t»> » o,M.' *'* 

Sf l.aa ' Were larger in oii/j eye than in another., there turf 

'•‘lech As,i.v not hi led' np Uv the »fi'vc rthvey. Thtx he t m, 

nlo ;-=io>'*gi«*aJ co}>, ami he eoiauaveci that the cup viim’d w 

p»r siiip. 1 ^;. It.- \V(tn itiiheult to uuiive up «*neh-; iniud a- to \v • : ■• 

s»tiUL T sixti: hyd had ffitUtv UinCn tnad td tak«* MBjwufeHit'W V t « >*-.c ■ r wVvjv.i* •> 

Vihu^i? he had obtained a ,|>vopt*r rcnre^eivtathn* m . to 'dy h •-^;-j'‘.v^; • dhlyinh ; 

pointed by of refraction. 'Certainly then 'as ■ ;i <v*f -' 1 v • ■•; e»/a 

e <.-• of w hich 51r. May on xpnfnv And i(. w a k'omk path- i : .* . <• 

-jell h featim. It was yn-ohahiy pn-^eui. in 'tvy<-■ <M)ee. • • • • : 

: eJp|b$A'dUWl it» ip Ih'kiji.f ^o.n.j >» rji »*i»< 

e iuhin nation on the point ? M d \sw& in. id that t&e pin 1 ; '•! 7 ? >n 

Ipfetid to tiie Ate of the eulend oMenine; then its atyudieaia • -■ ■• ' • ; ■ • ■; 

oatholo^ieah 

Alf 4 . CivKABU bn rejiiy} said Umt u\idcJiH.v the opiniem- 4 >bn. I’>, 01 . 

tfcjkpm - ' his Wpnilontiou that the majority M 1 ,o^a . 

' <5«t’ .of' th«' ^h'y^iQloRtcal cup. Cp Ujb- --.fte.-i-hnC •.'< i*- (jjnf hv'bv 

i-nattei' \hl»t the ohjeet of btiding borderline ea;^> . i:. .. ■■■ ! 
dir^etd^ onif hud to' work" to hh«l out thi- veaf rumv n-n. jl h<>.\m^'h-d 

j^mdsitod. >t*nus ^ ckstis un^mg from the phydojogit^] "y>’v '4:^ bd" •• ,¥ «'**%'fn>‘i 
^sphrrech ‘ He Adtnittcil that ^orpe of the r t ^es Were ok, • .^v nV C b> . \ (AStn ,jh 
glpVK-nniu cup vnuady Ktarted ut the murgin, whether it \v. e 

<i.?ri?e schether it began in the phyHio]<»gioai cup, with Vr .‘' 'h 1 * -ry >/• *■ *•*"•. 1 ■•. ! •.".!»'»’ ne. 
>»^V lUo with < r* ’ll. >en ‘ * ViOf Old n\‘ bid 

byV;u Atrhek hy thc large jnnnhri; w'lntdrrtrb«e iis, nppaventiV ^ey^b ^ ii ^iernra 'e - v,f,,h 
; .bv-v»v.»i<.xj(-.n!. .-up. not km depressionn of the wlude di-se. In > 

< ; < d ; ,<)„= of th/i dire, he had not gone into the mcadtanisn ... 

Jo^itAt heykloe hia^ed fevrards the 4 bolidf in tin* dopif'siVion c op yvhdb ; >i o ( ...o - ;i .f 
■ie boutber nf ndrauocal eases* which ‘rnnie hnfoi;e tlium. It ' , . , . 
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Commotio Retinas with Extreme (Edema . 1 

By F. Arnold Williamson, F.R.C.S. 

C. R. t MALE, aged 15, van guard ; duration of disease, five days. 

History of case: Received a blow in right eye from a hanging piece of 
rope six days ago while in some swings, and vision in right eye was imme¬ 
diately lost. First seen by me four days ago, since when cedema has slightly 
subsided. 

Points of special interest: Disc outline obscured, vessels partially hidden 
by folds of cedematous retina. Highest point of disc +3*5 D., general retina 
+ 1*5 D. Macula reddish brown colour, perimacular region occupied by white 
area, similar to that seen in embolism of the central artery. Two horizontal 
folds are present, one running through the macula, the other a little below. 
A short distance down and in from macula are a few small haemorrhages. 
The condition of the fundus would suggest a rupture of an artery. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. B. Law FORI.) said the case was interesting because so unusual. He had 
never seen such an appearance directly resulting from injury, in fact he had been 
wondering whether the occurrence of the injury was a mere coincidence. But the 
history had such definite association with the blow: the eye being discovered to be- 
sightless. or nearly so, immediately after the injury, that this was difficult to maintain. 
He did not think a vessel of any considerable size had been ruptured, otherwise haemor¬ 
rhage would have been visible. The amount of change in the retina, especially the 
folding, was remarkable. 

Mr. Leslie Paton said lie first saw this case with Mr. Williamson three days 
!>efore, and was at once struck with its resemblance to an embolism of the central 
retinal artery. The white area was then even more extensive, and the spot on the 
macula was of cherry-red colour. He was anxious for members to see it. because it 
'eemed to suggest there might be some block of a vessel as a result of the concussion. 
He had never seen so much cedema result from simple commotio retime. In a case 
*hown some yearn ago of rupture of the optic nerve, there was retinal cedema, even 
more extensive than in this case. He thought it possible there might have been a 
tearing through the nerve in this case, which had affected some vessel, but the haemor¬ 
rhage from it bad not come to the front. He asked whether those who had been 
observing war cases had seen such an injury to the eye followed by extreme cedema, 
i.e., without a vascular complication such as rupture of an artery or an embolism. 

Dr. George Mackay (Edinburgh) said he had rarely, if ever, seen such an intense 
retinal (edema following injury. He had recently under his care a case of concussion 
of the retina in a young lady whose eye had been struck by the brass knob of a fire¬ 
screen. The retinal cedema, however, in that case was only slight, though sufficient to 
produce an approximately quadrantic partial scotoma upwards. The macula was not 
involved and direct vision remained unimpaired. A month later the cedema and the 
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1 At a meeting of the Section, held February 11, 1921. 
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scotoma had vlc/io d up, Only u fairly la-rg** Capillary ba nionhago |>r?vionr.ly M;rcv.'m-d 
hy the tutlfenia wtd situated t\mn to the seat »*f 

the injury. • Mr. I'at'iri gicstb»n seemed very reasonable tiuu, In the case exhibited. 

tikU texture* tofu 'C>«4;niiJ Ufv- pUyit*' made; visible- by thee v' 

causing niptm-i ->ti«? tbrvMiheAis <>F Mr vv^t'lf *>od hiuekmg of the lymphaiu - 

Artificial Eye and Lids attached to a Spectacle Frame. 

By \i. W. B, Oliver and T, Jackson 

(iltNSMOt wciUiiJ of wght ey>? January 1. lyii}. ComaJerable ilaroa^e W 
lids. uud the riictht eye* was nivimh Three operations. were-{^rfotined in order 
to niake ii viodcof vchicli would hold r.n artificial eye, bill: none of those 
succensfiil, the socket waH therefore excised and the li»U closed, a/nd artihiiiai 
eye ami (ids attached to ». ;>pectaclc irain-a 

’Tipi l’HBSlD^yT said the ntcMiOd was *<i oHfvao?tliyim > hibjn^t the ♦r.-tUi'ifRu 

s^rfdjn>HVt, bccaiisrolodkjijg at t»be man ifrotb n. fain 4wr;aucji? did.bpt tbat.ther* 

w;is Hnyihm*' iltt*- mutter with him. The * d\iinf,nvs had •yhovVOT eigynetiv. Mu- i.-opa of 
. the plastic operations bad been ihoj *u<:«-essftii, and the ruaum-r in which they bah 
s mi no Milled f hr i wodtahie sc<ljnriinfaitF with thc^c operations wa> 

.Mr, 3. JJ. L.\WFrtttf>, expressing the interest attach i tig W tl m.- &xhihit. s-.od th«t wu^- 
|M,W dill nut often e,uM»- under ..notice in cod I life, hat about twenty veur> bo hud x 
patient Ritfior hlic at St Th’mpHtfd. ilowjyt&h a. girl aged ahopt 20, onty ,<>? .^hg^c 
• rirbits btc iujil to rxfuiicratc. Hltfe aatUralk, anx.itMo-; to Jiav*j Ju-r appearaniV ■ 

improved. and lip had a smoko- uppamtUKto that "now shown madr for bor at Hio 
mirigharit, and sjb'c wore it during kmiafnderof her Me. It was a coae ok tmnvor. 
nbu-h hccamti disseminated. She died'about. tow; years after fiio first operation. Tb* 

• apparatus was extremely vndl oigde/hml the eniouriiig was very i#»tmuL 

,Mf; dwo^HON fwhw \vi\F fnFhoTAwbjy U*\ the workmanship) said it was > very emu. 
plicated jaocodurc. A plaskr c.t.^tj Was tiU< it of the patkaM." iaca; and thodoforiiicu 
sido was built up in pluHticinc comajpond with ihc noriitaf snll?; Ah ov^revast; at the 
pitrt to l?u restored wan takmv ih. wd a, wa.s constnictcd r»f tbc pall. This iva> 

Wo-s »a-vt iiniicddofl in invostoijg nm.kn’mb and hv smite easthig apparatus the..part- oaud' 
in.sUycri This fortoed Mhi uiiibIv. T)us p>u*V wiiM tried iil posiiioii On flic, piitiorii ami th> 
relati ve 'position of the gUtFwvn* Vfhktipud. TJiy ^btibcfal eyp was held in pusiliau ,b\ 
a aoidb^cd i.nctaJ eu)i upd tiu- glas^^ Atxcd- to the Tiiorh reinaiiied only the 

pnintiun fo ooinplcte tJ»c work. it Wos of cotlsulerahle advantage U have the aiink a.1 
airiiitJi a<h possible ; J.f flip mm& iiiicllyed c targe pmlinn of the .ebe.c4;< any oiovcmcnt' 

: pyn-s|hpkvw fcddk^ shovved tfa> o<lg<vs, - ' ; 

Rare Condition of Optic Disc^ (?) Coloboroa. 

By RsorNALD Triofiiu-:. 

l/A’i VT-’yT, a lx>r agtod k I liavg^etit the case up in the hope of 
: opinions Ad ?ru*n*her.s obthe Bcctioio concern precise nature. There i*nV 

history which tli^OAVuny li^ht oxr tfie eon;diUpn. I suggest that si pre'DaW 
hm 1H0 /teeiopaieht of the disc. Thp; ; Iatk3»'r®4>.'. : 

normal, chloroform wa* riot admitduUn'ed, hen. any instruments .used .w the 
delivery of the vdiiid at birth. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Leslie Paton suggested that the case should be watched, and brought again 
in a year or two, to see whether by that time it had come to resemble the case shown 
by Major Carruthers two or three years ago, or the other which he (the speaker) showed 
eighteen months ago. In both of these the condition was more defined on inspection. 
There was still some doubt as to the nature of these cases. In his own case nothing 
had occurred since to throw any light on causation. 

Mr. J. H. Fisher said it did not appear to him like a developmental condition. He 
had no knowledge as to the kind of confinement the mother had, but the condition might 
be due to a birth injury. Pigmentary changes seemed to extend far into the retina; 
such changes were unlike any developmental abnormality, but might be explained on 
the hypothesis of a causation of posterior ciliary- vessels around the porus opticus. 


Illuminated Needle-holder with Corneal Loop attached. 

By Basil T. Lang, F.R.C.S. 

This is designed for use when one has no assistant. The corneal loop 
is focused on to the end of the needle, spud or gouge, and the light directed to 
the same spot. One thus obtains good illuminatiop and definition of the 
foreign body and its surroundings, which make its removal an easy matter. If 
the needle, spud or gouge be removed, the instrument can conveniently be used 
for examining the cornea. When I showed it to Mr. Holmes Spicer, he 
suggested that the instrument might also be used as a transilluminator, and 
Mr. Baxter (of Messrs. Weiss) has succeeded in accomplishing this. 

A New Form of Scotometer. 

By Basil T. Lang, F.R.C.S. 

This scotometer differs from others in that it enables the surgeon to watch 
the patient while he is plotting out the scotoma and also allows of the 
examination of the scotoma so plotted out without disturbance of the chart or 
screen or background. 

The whole apparatus packed into a portable box 36 cm. by 30 cm. by 
8 cm., the lid of which lifts up to form the background, the chin rest 
being mounted on the opposite side. The chart is fixed on the back of the 
lid, out of sight of the patient. The object holder consists in a handle 
mounted on a fiat metal ring through which a pricker, attached to a spring, 
operates. The arrangement is shown in the figure (p. 44). On this ring is 
mounted a wooden arm some 30 cm. long. At the end of this arm the object 
holder proper is hinged, and so arranged that the object is lying just in front 
of and about 2 cm. distant from the point of the pricker. 

In use, the object holder is passed over the edge of the lid, and the flat ring 
pressed against the surface of the paper, on which it slips smoothly. Pressure 
with the thumb of the hand holding the handle on the pricker will thus 
mark the chart on the back of the board at a point exactly corresponding to 
the position of the object. 

The patient looks at the target. The object is moved until the edge of 
the scotoma is determined, when its position is marked. It will be noticed 
that the target may be moved to the right or to the left. Most investigations 
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A New Form of Scotopieter 


are carried out in the neighbourhood of the blind spot. If therefore the left 
eye is being investigated the chin rest and the target are both moved to the 
right hand side as in the diagram. The blind spot thus falls at or near the 
centre of the board. Any piece of thin paper is used as a chart. Ordinary 
typewriting paper is quite suitable. It is pinned on to the back of the board, 
and before the scotoma is plotted out the position of the central fixation point 
—i.e., the target—is marked by moving' the handle until the object is lying over 
the target and then marking the chart. It is convenient to put a pencil ring 
around this mark. 

When the examination of the scotoma is complete, the object is removed, 
and the scotoma inspected before the chart is removed. It not infrequently 
happens that the surgeon has left so large a gap between two observations that 
he is not justified in assuming that a straight line joining them represents the 


limits of the scotoma. He therefore has to determine the margin of the 
scotoma at some intermediate point. He replaces the object bolder, finds 
the desired area by examining the chart through the hole in the flat ring, and 
moves the object until the pricker is midway between the two previously 
observed points. He now transfers his attention to the patient, and moving 
the object in the appropriate direction determines the position of the margin 
accurately. 

A piece of card is provided with the scotometer oil which concentric circles 
are drawn, 5 of arc apart. The chart is laid on this card with the ringed 
mark representing the central fixation point over the centre of the circles, and 
the circles near the scotoma pencilled in. In doing this, the surface of the 
paper that was nearest the patient must be uppermost, as of course all fields 
are drawn as seen by the patient and as never viewed by the surgeon. 
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Scotoroet-ryv 

By Ba mb % Lang, F.tLC.B, 

Wton X sva& asked to read & paper oil '* ■Rcotoiurtty X began to* ask 
myself whan- w;?ro the limits of the -nbioer-., md how it differed from perimetry. 
In scoioVp'itry one is pbncpmed with scotomata, that L, morn or less blind 
areas si-iirounded by more or lioalfchy. sooin^, retina, Tim tmu ia Applied, 

I bohpvP M hy common GpnaentVto tfe iavyst4^dt!pn$ of: those. ar#s near the 
fisiiticm .point, witiiin. 30" to 40 of it. 

It differs from ponmHpy in no respect other- than jfcfottt it involve# a more 
, / .,.*>/ 

Two types- of scotoma are recognized —absolute; ^vh^n jin of. tha 

retina js quite irmpprcxfiative at nil tight, aud reLiiyv, alLic&Igh cap 

appreciate- brightly itluniiuated wXdte objects, it -is. jn^ppri&ctative•' <SfT'" t?©'irfeurs\- 
colours: or grey y or even, on occasion, of white objects if the illumination bo 
sufficiently reduced.- 

tn dMemdoing the si^eof a scotoma, various points have to be considered. 

Thes^are''— V. 

U) illumination• 

(2) . Colour of the diyset.. 

(3) -Oolaur of the backgro.vxnd. 

(4) Size of 1 ho object. 

(5) Bate of movement of tb& object 

(6) Distance-of the objeotf. 

(7J Scale and yixe' of the-chart. 

(8) Method of. making the observations. 

(h) Inlluence oi the paXiept c s refraetiye.error. 

(1) The iM&istty md Colour y$Mh& \Xtiyw-imMin, arc ivvporkpu^One 
dei$if#$ i<y_.8od <pi £jSeven only •pai < fciaily.\inseiwii.tiye to 
fight. Hoimt* a object be r-o.fjf brill unit 1V djummated \h may be 'quite 

possible for it to be serin over <*.r« area m which ii- much i&ufieL'hut poorly 
ilhuidnated. object may.; be. idJvisjbtebbcTbaVJigiit-' febould not therefore he too 
impose. Direct bright suidi^ht should he avoided. Indirect. ^uiilight and 
d&ylfgbfc yary dn ii^^nsity-from ddy ip. d^'. and in colonr - ' from tfeafctm to 
6£a f ipn.:'. '5hiH‘ v is[ -mimtouifr might btftpti'M "to v&ry ; ; frOia 'tinVo to time with 
varying intensity and cudoiir of light wber#, in reality, it is of mm! teeing size 
h es&avmed under strictly comparable .conditions.. No standard of artificial 
tlluqnnnbfmi ;Uas. yet. been agreed upon,; but., the light ftom a single turban 
filament lamp, sfich as L in ophthate^^tkipic- eiaipinatiohs, half a metrA 
from fcbc object is found to be fairly satisfactory as long as the tamp is new, 
Tim gr*ut disadvantage of all forms of carbon filament lamp, however, is that 
they ad ter r^p\4b- both ijioolour and intensity after only a few hundred hours 
of bi\wing,. recently two lamps standardized as to colour have appeared on 
the market. J refer to the Shrmoghivm Daylight Lamp and the Chance 
Daylight • Glass,. They both employ gas filled W-called 44 fialLvvaU M ) lamps,, 
and hy correcting this.. light each produces what is ‘-mbstnulbUly daylight. 
The difficulty m employing either will be \n keeping the light intensity 
8Ulfium/>tly low. One probably does not require more than 20 to 30 candle- 
power, and it may possibly be Bocbsaary^uotii sindkpr gas-diHeS lamps are 
made, to place film lamps at some considerablo diatanec from the object or to 
employ small white surfaces to reflect only a pbrtidn of the light. 
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(2) The Colour of the Object is Important . —Green is less easily seen than 
red, and red than blue, and blue than white. Green may appear to change 
colour into yellow or grey, and thereby demonstrate, even when using a 
comparatively large object, a change in retinal sensitiveness which, had white 
been employed, could only be discovered by using quite a small object and 
then only if in a dull light, and possibly not even then. When using a red 
object, the intelligent patient may observe that the intensity of the colour 
itself may vary in different parts of the field, even though the object itself 
does not become invisible. 

(3) Background. —There should be a marked contrast between the colour 
of the object and the background. This may conveniently be black or grey. 
It should not reflect any light. Some surgeons use a white background and a 
black object. This method works admirably for plotting out the blind spot, 
but difficulties arise as soon as attempts are made to determine the size of a 
relative scotoma. A green object, invisible on a black background, becomes a 
black object on the white background. Further, the handle on which the 
object is mounted, unless exquisitely white, is very obvious against the 
background and may throw a shadow. Complications arise in dealing with a 
relative scotoma, in that the retina may become partially fatigued and the 
result obtained may not be comparable with that found when a black back¬ 
ground is used. 

(4) The size of the object should be measured in terms of the angle that 
it subtends and not by the length of its edge, otherwise a comparison of the 
results obtained by different observers working at different distances is 
difficult. Borne observers state that half a degree should be the smallest size 
used. If one only uses this large size and does not also go over the field with 
a coloured object, one will almost certainly fail to find a small scotoma. The 
object in an Elliot scotometer subtends about an eighth of a degree and is 
certainly not too small. 

(5) Bate of Movement of the Object. —This is a matter of utmost impor¬ 
tance—of a great deal more importance than is usually accorded to it. If the 
surgeon is anxious to discover areas that are possibly only slightly less 
sensitive to light, the patient must be given time to consider and make up his 
mind as to whether the object does change in appearance or colour. If, when 
employing similarly coloured objects subtending the same angle, different 
results are obtained when working at different distances, as for example with a 
Bjerrum screen at two metres and a perimeter at 33 cm., the principal, if not 
the only, reason for the discrepancy is the difference in the speed with which 
the object is moved in the two cases. It will be noticed that most surgeons 
move the object when working with a Bjerrum screen, at two metres, not more 
than 4 to 8 cm. a second, that is 1° to 2° a second. In order to obtain com¬ 
parable results when working with a perimeter, it is essential that the image 
of the object should pass across the retina at substantially the same speed. 
This means that the object should be moved at not more than one-sixth of the 
speed ; that is, about 1 cm. per second along the perimeter arrp. In order to 
attain this, the handle of the ordinary McHardy perimeter requires to be 
turned at about the same rate as the second hand of a watch. It will be 
admitted that it is rare for this precaution to be taken, and that usually when 
attempts are made to plot out a scotoma with a perimeter, the process is a less 
leisurely one than when a Bjerrum screen is employed. No standards of 
speed have been established. But they should be. The statement that 
no scotoma is present should always be qualified by giving the size and 
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colour of the object employed and the approximate speed at which it was 
moved. 

{(>) The-' distance ^ t. 'which.tho observa tarns are best made Is » 
eoxjUpyersiM topie;.' Some aver that the nearer Ike object is fco the patients 
cyu the letter* Others that it h or4lv by working at two metres or 

more that really accurate observations ^re made. 'Subject to the- conditions. 

the obaervAtiou<5 are made being .comparable, it Is quite unim¬ 
portant at wkafc di^fc&nee the i object is from fc.be patient, 'always except us; that 
it should tiotbe too near, ft- is probaUo that if fa be nearer than && cm. it is 
disad vantageous. The- object is of necessity small and it is obvious that the 
patient should have a dear -sdmrp image: of it on his retina He should 
tb.0refom vr7^av ghtHsns to coifrnefc any refractive error he may h&voe with a 
suitable addition if he he presbyopic. Many of the*? patients are preehvopic 
and their reading glasviM will auteoahie them to read at.a distance hearer than 
33 ocd. It; is diffieuH to get a patient to keep a trial frame and lens m place 
while taking out & scotoma * and therefore difficult? jj& correct for au object 
neater than his reading distance. For these reasons it i$ undesirable to'work 
nearer than d3 cm, Not infrequently it will .happen that one ret;uiuw to take 
out the ’ moton:m of a patient with a central scbtab&l Then he will he 
instructed to place the tip of his index hoger on fcW fixation spot and to look 
where the tip of hi^ iioger is (not to look at the tip of big ftngefc. or he will 
look at it eceentHcatly and the result obtained will be valueless). Under these 
ciinainstanee^ the central fixation point must be Wlthm *gke!i ami fcheraforo 
should not'fee more than half & metre away at the most. All the earUesfe 
work was done at- two metres or so, 1 believe that the original fin3lugs were 
only po^blo when working at such a distance because observations were made 
in daylight with white objects and that it was only by working at this great 
fango and with minute objects that the intensity of the ^timulua was naflb 
cieotly reduced to enahift the small chaogea of seUBitiveness: of the retina to be 
discovered. With suitable appliances and appropriate eruditions, quite as 
accurate observations may he umde at the usual perimeter distance q{ a third 
of a metre. 

(7) The scab and. th& hize oj the scotowUr_ chart. are purely matters of 
convenience. It is desirable lihafc one degree of are should ^ represented by 
>fcIg&efc m much m 3, probably 3 millimetres, If a smaller acale than this be 
used variations in the -oi the blind spot, for evample, may not easily be 
noticed. The chart should be big enough to include the fixation point and a 
part’■-.of Ufeo ^6v rfiruie. 

($) Melfrofai --There p.re eoany methods. A good method should (0 fee 
easy to ^inploy .; (ii) give accurate results i(i a) enable a permaaetit record to 
he made e^U^,) (iV) and Wbove all, enable the observer to watch tte patient* If 
necesaa^V^fe’ time'- to- sfeh; it ' fee. .-as keeping his eye fixed on the target. 

Most patibuts wUI afiovy their eye to wander unless tfeey- a re uarefhtiy 
watched, When using BjermmB screen, omv worfe fcxvo' metree or •** hoiu the 
patient. One must watch where one is moving, the object. One cannot there¬ 
fore pay that attention to the patient that in u&fially necessary. Pias may be 
put into the screen to mark outfchb limits of the scotoma, and the position of 
those- xnay • foe plotted oitt on to a su}tM>te chart afterwards. The metboi} k 
extremefy acrehrate/buf far. from rapkh It requires the services of two imrsansj 
one to move the object and ope to watch the patient. It is not self recording. 

A ooneidefcable iroprdverneot has recently been introduced, and consists in 
attaching the object toonelffeah of a pafitegr^ph. This is used to reduce the 
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(9) When ona is considering the »i>ie of tb& blind *pot and roujpzirmg »l 
with the nortfial, ifc i-3 atfstmtml to remtMnbcr thfti tIve rofradUvo error, will have 
& profeupd mOuettG#. In high myopia, for the nngle bstwemt the 

limits of the hlihd spot and tiie eentiB uf the puph will lie n much .Smaller one 
than iu the ymm of a high liyptumel-unuv In fact the disc of the latter throws 
a ^rotoiHH about twice the di;vrn<H«.w of ehe former This will account, 1 think, 
lor the rani arks of one observer at. the Oxford Congress last year, -who found 
that the -.mr> of tju> disc pirns M\e myopic oVesceut was noi much. if any, larger 
than tjio norinal scotoiua for the emiuetTopio-di^o. 

Some e^t-terueiy' Important obscmUienfo may ho nuuin with it scot0pdetO ; 
It a^cakhmally H.$,jpp&Q$ that a pittidni with' a high; dugi&a of hyp^fmeirp'iha 
may thy of ipcreHsud mivauramal ftFfajfliire. Thu qp&si&m 

ifyeij fiirdsea:, i> the swelling: pf thkdvae physiological m pat'hhiogiQaii? If;the 
sjzg of tilt? disc wh«n dotarcojueti with a dull groan is only slightly larger M-mu 
with a brilliant white, the condition h pndubly phy^oiogif >ih If the -md/mow 
for 4U*een Irt* cGfodderahiy Utgenvife fogMdMrm of the tetm^ so'Oimil the 
fee is di&ttubud, and Urn condition h probably pathological. The xaofco nm for 
colour- '.by usually .siighfcly larger* thu ?.t that lor • white. 

In obscure jutf-voip* dipsos with slight disturbance M visual aoptty but no 
ehviijgo visible iu the ygdiVni., cttuVno ceutv&I motoiini, i$fe blind sr/ot m&y be 
enlarged for red or green - , - y 

la certain cases oi toxiu amblyopia and in cases oi votiolmlbar neuritis, 
scotomata io r rod ap4 gtosn ov for green only rtjn>\fe found. At tirfe> 
Ui§ greon *% *&f?n tho whole tiiViO hut is stated to'fofovnge yolmu, turning to 
yellow. 

Occasionally a paracentral scotoma may he kuojd, Uarah v in case* of 
pituitary tumour, a small neutral, aeofoma strictly limtied by the mid brie; 
usually burofoporui, may he present. 

But of course the purpose for which seotometry in of-such importance 
is the d<3termimug of the morose of the biimf spot in ease* of suspected 
glaucoma 

r.SION, 

Mf- -v. liisiioc .II4 Mman, iviHiU'kmr hm tfi** u\u\ cMU’esvud i>\ Me. I.wng 1 hut. it was 
desfoVbiy for the observer to see the process *.».l building up the scotoma, differed from 
that vfo\v\ for when one KuuvV the kind of A suit which was emerging.. tlu-re was f* 
definite tendency, flu had found, for'this knowledge in'exert an iuHin-neo- on th i*. actual 
mapping out of tJ.tr* scotoma. OeH>audy when one was ..fom-wum !'«'V the scofoma v V ;a 
corning *>U,k nufcih the observation was Poniplefo, tlrc satisfaetfoii of. thoathuUment of an; 
Unbiased tyunli w as the greater. The personal equation should boehmmuied ns far hh 
possible. When he was dom/< v>j re.* \york with the M< Hardy lie put a Imnd. 

over the work ing arrati#«ine»1 Ik so that he should not he unedu.»(*iousJy binned. -Mr. 
X^ltg ford said that hi using the himt. Record Scutumeter W-h'ihh hr. Uhe speaker) had 
rueenthy ^bown to the Sorjutv , 1 the pathmt's eye eon id not he watched, inn: h* (Mr. 
H'miui.nl hud demonstrated to theni tha t this, .uh aiitage w;^ the sUVJhg teatm/e of Urn 
instrument. The provision of '* hmdniiirks ^ at Ua lea k of the screen widen could he 
held in one hand il.he central stem and tin two kiioiw which gave the pohUou •»! t)i«• 
himd spiU-' veenred sneh a cooscionsru^sr of the position of the. objective and. ••erording 
style which the.other handheld, that then* wus no need for the observer id look at the 
seifU u i hut he could after ,i very little pmeti.ee watefi his fmtfont. witli fiud-ainiui 

. tatniomdy register evwry movcnierit of the style. The reitlarks made hy Mr. Jt.aiig on 
f.hr sohjeet of seofomcti.y geuerohy v em vOi v tAie. The* more one had experience of 
this work, the mote was it necessary ft; 11 i low. for the f n'C iilin lit its of tie- . *»\ f mm «.1 , lie 
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The scotoma for red or for green would vary according to the illuminant—the yellow 
light of the carbon filament lamp or the blue-white light of the gas-filled globe. He 
considered that it was a matter that required investigating and standardizing. In 
answer to Dr. Sinclair, he did not think it made any difference so long as one was 
within the focusing range of the eyes how far the object was away from the patient. 
It was purely a question of the angle subtended by the object and the angular velocity 
of that object. The question of angular velocity had possibly not been quite sufficiently 
considered by many of the observers who worked at short ranges. The work of Bjerrum 
was doubtless carried out at 2 metres or more, because, in those days, the importance of 
illumination had not been appreciated, and it was only by working with minute objects at 
this great distance that a sufficiently small stimulus could be obtained to enable the 
scotoma to be mapped out in daylight. If the work had been carried out with artificial 
illuminants w ith coloured objects at a shorter distance the scotomata would have been 
discovered. It was important that the object be moved sufficiently slowly to enable 
the mental process of recognition to be performed. 


On Late Infection after Sclerostomy. 

By T. Harrison Butler, M.D. 

The first decade of the present century witnessed a definite advance in the 
campaign against chronic glaucoma which was initiated by von Graefe, who 
in 1857 published his paper upon the effect of iridectomy in glaucoma. This 
operation is still performed by some ophthalmologists for all varieties and by 
most for the acute form of the disease. Towards the end of the past century, 
however, there was a general feeling that the classical iridectomy for chronic 
glaucoma left much to be desired and that in the majority of cases it failed to 
normalize the intra-ocular tension. The most favourable statistics showed 
that at most 50 per cent, of iridectomies were successful in chronic glaucoma, 
and many surgeons would not admit more than 40 per cent. My own 
iridectomies have been satisfactory in not more than 45 per cent., and many, 
if not the majority, of the eyes that have been saved show a fistulized scar. 
Recognizing the need for improvement, de Wecker attempted to devise an 
operation which would give altering scar, and his sclerotomy was widely 
practised with, however, no notable success. Even to-day it had adherents, 
among them Emile de Grosz, who finds it useful in buphthalmos. 

It was left to La Grange to solve the problem, which he effectually did 
with his well known operation which, first performed in 1903, was described 
in 1905. 

In 1907 Herbert published an account of his wedge-isolation operation, 
which is a safe and fairly reliable method of fistulization. It is to-day 
employed by not a few surgeons, among them by Jameson Evans and 
Wilfred Allport of Birmingham. I have seen a large number of the results 
obtained and they are in the main thoroughly satisfactory, so much so indeed 
that one marvels that the distinguished inventor has abandoned the operation 
himself in favour of other procedures, some less effective, others reactionary 
and dangerous. 

In 1908 Holth began to use a punch to obtain a filtering scar, and in 
July, 1909, he published an account of his well known operation. 

On January 5, 1909, Freeland Fergus performed his first operation with 
the trephine, and in July, 1909, be described it to the Ophthalmological 
Congress at Oxford. Later on in 1909 he read a communication on the 
subject to the annual meeting of the British Medical Association at Belfast. 
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• t?>^l «xc hi v- il 'idhpVod »;ahl y <}U 1 i re dlseafth will effect ;a :h'm& in about per cent. 
f lh>; * \> i) hmt. my own statistics gfvo Mb* figure for vxAl 

■ r-t-es of'(druK'oiUn viwj>fe,v * ■ : 

in 0<nith.i ohii^y 'Cent^t;' -couiatirleB; n^ ': 

*-'••= • clone ttMulency to revert to iridectomy. Two ' 

t.hi* reaction*. The War has id von a distaste 
Sis? • n-uotV-.c • ahwh w.vt^ - it ,i]y in enemy lsthj&> and tdaintily t& 

bd.< h»Uvi^Vh, .o j -* i > i hnve been unduly frequent in h&6 

• - jk Uivt the trephine operation well .•• • 

’ • ’ . . uong others. Stock waft warm in it a pvtmo.: 

Starch h./.v/ow.- rov- ; hoi - oi late infection wits repiorr^ti ; KmIok, 

■1 ‘-.-cn h-'jd; ■ Hjo’uV v ’ rjn*md\. lyh^evvor. ' and others _ being among ihe su0erers. 

: - •• '. ■ • • p ouJi ('0 tigam# the trephine, arui -Melier, Jdaa’b, 

■ . .s > ro aline operation, and rdKerye it for a fev; 

• i o.- • lu ' dodial.Wji#? fe now preferred, and even for the 

y-fepn;v - i. ,•» m of ;*;la»»<’oh'>v. >■< ukve-tomy would appear to he the rnos£ popnlar 

1 tine relating to the modern n^thh/ingojieratioa:- 

i^adft ip thn poneJhfton. t there is alinqst a eonsenavift of hpltaon lhai theaa; ■ 
PVi □ reducing .hyperiensmex ihiiu irideetomy, hut 

abbf IM Ahrfi^h •'» h<ft «uh*»diwn is a serious offset whjeh h&s deteiivd tiikby 
•hind ^leprory v fti'i h«B driven them to axid \&iF efffeiunt 

no be a tendency to ?>?veri to dm middle ages nf 
.npVjtl.aljnolra'f iid/i t*,> > (<•. mioticft and abandon o;icM;aUatis hi glaucoma 

•y • ph*A 5 > ; i. > - niviled lf Fhr uod Elhol/‘ 

"fi >’ : ■ the T«sult$f wt»»ph he ban ohtair?ed from the 

• ' rep hour no- ao iu i-hdae following older methods, that he says wo 

i a no*, almudon .-.w* W- ^ method hot, mrud'^eok. out and avotd ibe 

, i •> . 1 h ; -a • ori and by jrn improved technique ebrnmah'’- Uw 

' iloU^tv* ? Vr . • • ■■• ■ i r *' 

11 h ti u vine v-r P;vV'ipaV:>;. t>h>t efery ^Udul^ he pliY^uily warded up and 
j nemded h> dci.t\i m c>Ur<r fhaEotbera may recognise tlm ^hiucal features 
i-ictl 'ti . r.i . . i / <: slight mom. in operating which, oondu^ to 

It h.u>. docav ov: ro;xfo/t.imu : trO have tteattni piuh patiehts felevep eyes)- 
vV !..•'■ : ' ' \ •' mfectiop. ()l 'theftf? rrihe ration is,- seve-n were 

i • : ' Fu August, ffilci, I I'mhlishid in the OphtluMp^^^ 
eigjo of i h*vr* -v ^s>«v i<v j*»v'rne;CfHe, “ The Tragedy-of P.clerostoroy i / i Some of 
the^a pv had a ^ooond or ihird attack and two nijdre have .- 

appektyd ;:\\:. thr ‘ fno? 1 w>i eo disgUfttud with these veal tmgeclies: .f&vt. 

I :• KithS oi<- reverted to, ividnetmtiy. I caj-eftilly recorded -u 

H.'-i-.;' <v i • • - ; 1 - ad tinifc ihr residis were so. futile ih&t a change 

'^vy bp - .madf. I wrve'Aft cv thn tveph.ine, and a. bc>inparison of my later 
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results afforded such a conclusive vindication of the fistulizing method that 
I shall never again perform iridectomy for glaucoma simplex. My statistics 
show that at most 45 per cent, of iridectomies are successful whereas 
sclerostomy yields about 75 per cent, of good results. During the years 1918 
and 1919 I trephined forty eyes for glaucoma simplex and till recently all 
were successful. Two have reappeared with raised tension and have been 
retrephined with success. 

After a lapse of five years I am now able to review my cases of late 
infection in a better perspective and to study them with a judicial mind. 
My late infections have all followed the trephine operation and Holth’s punch 
operation, I shall consider them under these heads :— 

(1) Cases following the Use of the Trephine. —I have collected the notes 
of 160 operations, most of them trephined by myself, or by my house-surgeons 
acting under my supervision. Among these 160 operations there have been 
three examples of late infection, all of the mild type. The details are shortly 
as follows:— 

W.—Both eyes trephined in 1911 by Mr. Jameson Evans at the Birmingham 
Eye Hospital. One eye showed a mild late infection in 1920, nine years after the 
operation. As a result the filtration ceased and the tension has remained at 40 Schidtz 
units. Tlie eye has been retrephined. 

J„ an alcoholic woman. Trephined by me in 1919. Late infection seven months 
later. As a result filtration has been abolished and a re-trephine will be called for. 

F.— This man had lost one eye from a late infection, which followed the punch 
operation and will be described later. In February, 1916, the remaining eye was 
trephined by Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot at the Birmingham Eye Hospital. Six months 
later I found pus in the locrymal sac and excised it. In 1920 a late infection set in 
but complete recovery took place. There was no pus in the sacs at the time of the two 
operations, but there is little doubt that the eyes were infected from the nose. The 
lacryinal sac on the side of the lost eye never contained any pus. 

In all these three cases there was no error of technique in the operation 
*nd in the first two no cause was detected for the inflammation. These three 
infections amounted to less than 2 per cent, of all the operations. The net 
result is that among 160 trephining operations there was no loss from late 
infection, but that three eyes suffered, and that two of them will have been 
submitted to a second operation. Here then we have no cause to speak of the 
tragedy of trephining. 

(2) Cases following the Use of Holtli s Punch. —I have eight examples of 
late infection after the punch operation, which I have performed forty times. 
This gives a percentage of 20. Of these, three eyes were total losses. Thus 
forty operations yielded 7‘5 per cent, of total loss and 12’5 per cent, of milder 
infections. The details of the cases are the following :— 

H., an alcoholic female. Normal operation in February, 1914. In May, 191.0, 
fifteen months after the operation, the patient appeared with the eye in a state of acute 
panophthalmitis. She stated that she had had ulcers ” on the lid for a fortnight and 
that then the eye “ suddenly went wrong.” The eye was eviscerated. 

Here we have a clear case of infection from the outside, probably with a 
staphylococcus. 

F. Operation in April, 1915. He was a bad straining patient and a little vitreous 
was lost. A week later the anterior chamber had not re-formed and there appeared to 
be a minute orifice in the conjunctiva. For a month the tension remained at 80 
Schidtz. but then it fell to 7, and the eye was hypotonic for two months. The fields of 
vision increased in size, and vision improved from .» a 4 to ,V In November, 1915, six 
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tin: Operation, F.. appeared with, a late iofectibn. He-statedtot r-ha'^-e, 
htul been pa.mtu) for four li^vs., Tinuu was a wbile area oier the punch bote amt iUke> 
of iyinphoiV the itfa- After -i Jiioul^h/s treat ?pF~nfi the &y,H vy.as rphetjbUt th^i#.W'ar 1 iViy 
boUtl>5, ami ho ttofiif \ isiou, As 1 considered thftt it iftijgbt* t&Utig J»yiUjJi3thfctSe 
ophthalmitis, f n»uRiu4 it. iMer* an. tin* aeeoM.d eye-was trephined 

by Colonel td -Ifeo hu j&t* red a imhl Itifri 

Itvtiti&eo^iherf; w&>± a clour murvee of mlectkm, although at, the tune there wti& tin 
)Hgn of it. In August. 1016, 1 fount! pus hi the on the- Op finite able anti ox<9 it. 

The o^xu’Ation was iiofc i imaiYAl yrp&for there fftto -te? of vitreous- and ihare/^pei^FU 1 ^ 

;•> !?<- .< had us in the 3?6hjuueU\a covering the rnrwtuo-. 

. A Tn 1‘Vbtory. 1914; the rightc-yc was operated upon w ith the .punch, A small, 
leUtofhhoIe vwtv jj'uwA* lb the Hap and Wa* se>VU up, J#i March then* was.no. sigh of Any 
hole in the CoujUtictiya. the scar Wn<* flat ahd there sign-of ectasia. Fihrumm 

vvns gu<>d. and ibp: htoKKV-' Aim riormak 'Vision had improved fmm hand retie*: to 
eopntmg finger* 

• - •• 1)1-.'fb• the eye Uftcftiut) painful and patient Of&ppe&rCri, f f^vK^^hat thei^ 
was fl small regular bleb with no si^i nf any H-eaku^ iu the rotitir. The ove was 
intensely injected and there was- a bypopyom t uci‘*f treatnient the eye heeaaue <pden 
but it was soft and had tin madid *ight>. so l removed it. 

Here again there waR an. error m 4$hhhkpte, The Hap ; wn* fHlt^on-hoIed. And, 
although thviv was no &t£ii of it later ou, it iw pmbnbie that iltei*e \vas a w eak spot 
w hich allowed org&i'ukrOH to *ftX4r the eye. The second eye wa* operated upon at abo-it 
the same time with a permanent good result The patient whs Ust seen in April, *918* 

These three patients all lost the eye, and one of them i46&i*Iy lasfc both* 
One was an ateuliqHc, and thfrcdhdr two ftad aJ&xnJf^Fftt opeyatipm. In ail, three 
ot these eases are noted as alcohohes. 

Fg. iu TtiPuai.S, injU, both eyes were trephined forchcno w glaucoma. Tim right: 

aye. was naai?lyybiiMjlrhm' gJaiicatoi patient, had 

advanced fcift but a peripheral islet of the held was left. Tlvk yya bud never given any 
further. trouble nor h.ts the Islet ni visual Ih-ld ouup>KdwJl >urtho*v Tliy left roy’imtyiivai 
Hap was iiDtron-liohid At Jtlu* op^m-iion *iid there wiK» a* rr*t4/rAti*m Of the 
ehiuiibai' for tw o week«. The rerrdt Was « good one. .hot tliere w ah a dui lhUmr avoa • ;< 
the, neritre of the .sear. 

Xu rltuie. 1015 T them wo^ a se\ vrii attach oi lath mfh&tioii which tonk the form, of an 
irido-eyeUtis with much mueo-jmrwlent dtHclao'C'oni|»iet*.; rcuuvtrv htok place. In 
Oetd%r t 1915, there."w t W a wettmd uhfder attark. a thud^tt^k 

of it Ulild jrvtis. 

AH weitfe Well for the vem**. The truld wot*' norm ah $* w-ud the tendon vva^ 
uomial. 

In Tune. 19-20, uhe got «|v perfeetiy wed. hot dminu Oh morning Ihy yy« rapidh* 
began to gut pafhbd and a tiisrharge api»c^red rmu, the lids- 1 suvw hot the some My 
I found an acute lmKo-pimilent conpijjctn itiv wnth ^igorgenient of" the voapd 

the ftRertitvs. Th'iS! AHkv covered by a yellow- 1 ton $ ,eq o j iinufj ya. 

of' iris closy aiid visible engorgement of the iris vessels. There- were Kyowthh 

round the ppp.il tum the wiioie cornea was haryy. The conjunctivitis proved' kv'hy. 
j^si^taAt’ hi*- the discharge showed iju organ iknufi. 

eye settled down, but tltc lens hak beeuuie cloudy; and vision in the only seeing we h o 
:uuik to ,ih. 

Tti tjfttf cast; the oiiset Iritis And of the Bonjiiuctiviti's appeam to havA been 

.siunilttuiyfms. 

U: VlUs h\dy had lost #ii nye M ^hirfi WasreVnoved by Mr, Toolpy l>ecanse it coiitfuru^i 
a tumour. The rcmamitny^yc was ahectud with glauconm- *iui\Ai\\. :lP .imua 101 u u 
wan operated m>ou with iiohjr* pum-H. A year later the tmc.;ion *n»» s«,.l>r H .rmal. but 
«.*AAvifr#lt>4^rl‘ hare. The scar had eotakic. 

fin Tiuu* 4. 191 *l r Mr*; ilU cainc up again hoettuse h^r oyc wae red,. The yciyr w&s 
milky whiCiijirhpi'OSsibiy that a moiild was Rowing npop it. Thom iivHs -ao 
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*i{pi of iritis. lait life aye WoAinjected, Tin* eoriidljdoO n:$pir))y cleared up*. F.xMpjinatfion 
shewed that .scar \v&A •a^tualJ.y hitecfcEtfl- with'>'^ aapwphytic liiouhi .'which piv 
culture media w ^ gft&n colcniy. It wa*fcp the IYc#*sor of ItaWpy Kti 
iimuiiigJmfp '; The frmgn4 was. M ifeft' M*i wr tirfthilyti. This •.fact 

• appear* fci . •%&. ■:$)$' pretty wupmifthcc, for if si sdqroqbvtT would dim grow upon tho 
rOHjnik’ti*. i\ it T-. MViU^yh Unit ifc has been i»i-afom»d]y rOodditd. mnr m a fAmse deviul 
lxnd by the lowMvwirw^d ifrft-uia. 

In July, ih.ffk % y&iY Htor. there svu? a rcla-p^-: ofthn infection* Again a white 
colony was sain* du U>o <vmjiiMC^v;i over the apcpfufca This time mvmOnhl was found 
and tiie organism was Sbitfbtflowrro* alfovfi. 

IbicewWi* l9l0: A third Attack erf the aom# type was tfflfcily ctiiHtj* blit it left a fUt 
year with total ftb^liitou pf the bk»b< which fifirf gniWHSujHjtfer iff fee r uucjj attach. 

In February, .1919, the fc:Va*>c*r< rt»*e and wmitinprf at ubuut 50 Srlnot/*, in March, 
1.919. the #yiii -trephintnl u-g*u*). At the - present tune. iu?w\y awim y.c&Jte after the 
first ope rat km* the c*ye is Wide soft, arid-nhu\v>; ih> sum of gbnn:ou*H. Thy sight is pap 1 
heciitHt- the cataract ha??; gmwivU'naer. It is pOspttjbU that I may yet remora the 
perhaps with ietucu of ■uaefnl vision.. 

jL» r an- alcoholic female. was. • trephined in April, 1918 y for glaucoma of a *nibavutc 
type*. In September she was stung on the lid- by a wasp; A uiild biieclkm fallowed'-. 
The fewiltAvaa closure of the aperture with eessafiori of tiltratioii. 

&. -liulths punch operation in January, 1914. in To'embciy 19.14, there wtw a 
. local • infection- of • the scar;, with great pain and irido cyclitis. A ebuipiete 
recovery was attained, hut iliertMvo* atetMi^ircy forthe tension io become miHtjd' rp 
spite of & large filtering bleb. 

H. As • stilted above, the .rigid lust fre^d an acute pAimphthalmitia. The 

left eye w4«,ptMkfei in WlM. The- An filcPJfolW’#xcit'ftl>3e ; feiuaU- f 

behaved laidly ni the Op£ v fAtiAn,; Aitrf''.4 drop of a|iptuWl'''iii' aperture. The 

Hap was not nutuml.. Two days later, when the eye was dressed for the second time, 
the tiap was seen rolled hack over, the »driiea, »f»d had To he sutured io place. The 
r»3$ujt was ^afia/actor^, aiicl yVliaU last sedfi the itye wM aUll useful with viaiop '■%%.. In 
June ahfe prnne up with \m aente iritiV wJhch yielded to treatuierjf. The site of the 
operation was u<flamed aod yellowish. 

Conditions wk tch fat/otfr Lata Infect km. —A study estgeg cited makes \t 
abundantly clear that the trephine operation is not one which funmhes a targe 
percentage ot examples of late mfoetion. In 158 operations 1 have hnly thus 
suffered etice, and the eye made a good Recovery. It 1 inclutle the two other 
cases of my own in which the operation was {Tertorined in the most •admiftihie 
manner by eolleagues, we get hut three cases in 180 operations, and not on* 
led to the loss at an eye. I have no example in my series of m eye lost fnrfh 
late infection- after ‘the- trephine operation. After the punch operation tlie ease 
is widely different. In forty operations three eyea have bean totally lost, 
om seriously damaged., arid four others iiave expeTOnced milder attacks. 

It i$>t oace ofevioua that the sea^ left by- the punch: & f&z vulnerable 

than the trephine scar. Probably there is more bruftin^> .andJn at lea$t onu 
c&m Iffa&wte'- 'h|xtt0ti^hole4 by the pressure of the ^uipoh- • J».' can^<jii 0 «C €5 •. •- 

iluBt operation belcnsgs to the past, A button-hole i i a serious menace and hm 
led to more than one &f ray disaeirou.e results. I rarciy now make. <i button.* : 
hole, but in some oases tbs coujilnctiva is so friable that it may tear. In this 
case it is iroperative to trephine well away from the damaged aim. Of course 
the ilap most be cut m thick as possible and treated with -o.vtrcme. gontlem^iH 
A small bulging ecstatic sear has a low vitality aud is mare likely to 
infected than a larger cushion scar, Every effort should bo made to atfiiln 
the type* bun up to the present we cannot eommaud the ideal sear in 

ail cases. 
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Hypotony appears to be one of the conditions which favour late infection. 
I noted it in three of my cases. In one the tension had been slightly above 
the normal for a long time. Then it sank below the normal and shortly 
afterwards the eye became infected. It may be that in this case the hypotony 
was part of the cyclitis, but I do not think so. 

Local septic foci , such as disease of the nasal sinuses or lacrvmal 
apparatus, are very dangerous. I never operate without syringing out the 
lacrymal sac. 

Alcohol.— This has been a factor in many of my cases. 

Nature of the Infection. —Unfortunately, owing to the War, my bacteri¬ 
ological investigations have been difficult and often impossible. In one case 
I found the mould Mucor septatus , in another Staphylococcus albus t and 
another was apparently sterile. I regard the Staphylococcus albus as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing and I now refuse to operate when it is present in a culture 
from the conjunctival sac. 

Symptoms. —These have been related. There is always a local infection of 
the scar, and generally a smart irido-cyclitis, often with hypopyon. There 
is usually a severe conjunctivitis which appears to be part of the inflammation 
rather than the cause. 

Result. —As a rule the inflammation quiets down, but frequently the scar 
cicatrizes and filtration ceases. In these cases the tension is apt to rise 
again, and the operation must be repeated. Cataract is a not uncommon 
complication of a late infection. In the majority of cases the irido-cyclitis 
clears up and the media remain clear. All degrees of inflammation are met 
with, and the result depends upon the severity of the attack. 

Treatment. —Rest in bed. Atropine. Treatment of the conjunctivitis. 
Hot box. 

How to avoid Late Infection. —One should get over the idea that the 
operation is an easy one. Cultivate a perfect technique and be as rapid as 
possible, consistent with good work. Cut the flap so as to include all the 
tissues. Avoid bruising the flap. Use sharp trephines. Suture the flap. 
Carefully search for any local septic focus. Use an antiseptic lotion for 
all time. I advise a 1 in 10,000 solution of oxy-cyanide of mercury employed 
nightly in an eye bath. 

Conclusion. —The trephine operation is not liable to be followed by late 
infection. The fact that there is a gain of 20 to 25 per cent, between trephine 
and iridectomy far outweighs any danger from this complication. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Malcolm L. Hepbubn said he was under the impression that Mr. Harrison 
Butler intended to read a paper on late infection, thereby discouraging, what in his 
opinion w r as the best operation for chronic glaucoma, and he (the speaker) was prepared 
with a paper to show that late-infection was not so common as he presumed Mr. 
Harrison Butler would say it was. But Mr. Harrison Butler seemed to have become 
converted in the middle of his paper, because he mentioned almost all the points he 
(Mr. Hepburn) had included in the paper he had intended to read. Mr. Hepburn had 
done 125 trephinings, and had had only one case of suppuration. At first, he was not 
sure whether Mr. Harrison Butler meant by “ late infection ” only suppuration, or 
whether he would include irido-cyclitis and iritis. He now gathered that all kinds of 
infection were included. Iritis was common after trephining, and therefore he always 
used atropine as a routine measure. He had intended to refer to the importance 
of making the flap as thick as possible, and, since Mr. Butler had also emphasized 
this point, he would like to withdraw his own paper. 
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M r . S> II, Bkcvvvxiko paper w eye cvamiood 

Imr^rH^PgH'tUly before tlVn uptratfom t*ntl if-m,\vhiii'ivfeFj< the pfotlfods V He 

gathered tttiw the HUlimv' followed out fefoebhigfawork and :W«$hv*1r Uijt tlVat rlid riot 
lueut with ge octal approval IMsehuig got .604 sterile cultures uni <if l.oun t-yrs. Mr. 
Httnisoji Hqtjth: tovbi ho would not operate a#aiu it -KkaphifltiW Vv£ tilhu# were found to 
l& present; but thadharganism was found in pearly I up j»» j y eerd. ofthv eftsos al Moor> 
ftehk. The. a-utbor ditUlfot.3uy whether thg ov£#$fc£tt&found Xvpye jmf;xny(^oJhi>i ~\v hieh 
Here very ecmmmn in ey$ mlfcetumy. if the. «ju*^ectn only looked fop ph«, he would ho 
led astray, becaUKu eye* ksdiieTi loaked uaite healthy Sv/'to found to uo/itrij.rj {mpituiytrouuj\ 
Kt^ehfkitj^ce?, oud 8tdpliy'locMyw* fitiM/U in munbers mflUdent to warni.pt ^^tpouviuoiifc 
<<f file operation. The .addition of tJuk utfumuiD.it> Would 3»w* ke Ah-. Hamsun Butlers 
paptfr .Uiori • coinpieto. \ . - V • • . 1 . ./ •'; 

Mr. •Lkiooton Davids asked whether the author lunl notes as to the character of 
the ronjuneUva m the ease* m which late infection occurred. The. thickness, of the flap 
tisi*d varied very iniieh, and he hfui oflyui yyOjTdcrDj w : f|#|mv a thm eonjnijetiyfo Plight 
he answumhle for tlk: *.K-< nm-i^vc-ef fat,-inteotinn. lb..* b-uJ seen only one ease of late 
infection ia 1.50 operations, and he hcliCved there war )i very thin cpn.j\Ju«t,iy«-=ib : ’■-.that. 
uj«e. He operated on both eyeH : in thui patient, hut kte mfonffop yevnm«d. tti uAy ctOe 
nf them. Thu eye quitted down. 

Miv M. SV Mavov said he regarded the thickness <>f the hap. as a \ *:v\ imrVfo.TakD' 
prote/*tipi) iriftjetjmn imnee he made a sfcnitght incision into the •• (ayy^tmetiVK, Jo* 

that thc-Kfac .imS.itfc- should m»t interfere v\ ikhlhc lilfra.tio.n frmmdhc trBpfopk;hulu fa to 
th.e s.ahion )upeti vai tissue. Aimtbnr protection against infection which had heeu forcibk 
brought Ironic hr him wax tin* qfohitffy of fluid \Vhteh'leaked put from the ano-nor 
chartiher tlunoeh the trephine btvle. He -lid >> double trephine hiv a woman. and a year 
loierehe got mute mnpmeiivitis, and both trephine hoies became yellow \yikp pan and 
duUgh. yy-i there wai;on irdection of the anterior chamber at all, although the thud 
whs leakhig eUeruaUv. Under treatment, the CoUjnnotivitis cleared Up. and (he 
imles.•oj.osed. but there wax hypokmy for the mtk-wnig enddeen months. .The * 
eyes were very soil. Three years after thv operation her twisiOn was almost nomad 
again. Hrv thought it probable that those eyes were saved hv the quantity oj‘ thud 
v,hii*h leaked from the dnterim cluimben* ami kepi the wemud >.te.i»iiseik He hud had 
Duly one instajav* vl late infection after trephining'; he hud seen t*yd others, iipvyevei ; 
in ull oi t (1 sc recovery was good. 

Mr. 1JAhm?i0.v (in reply) said that He was sorry that Mr. Hcphum had 

aiaiieipatod h paifier •UQTldViiMihig • ^bl^etcrtiiy opiuyiiiiHr*, His piyvibna pnblieniitm^ 
upon the subject had been written at a tunc when .hr was smarting from the impression 
made by sovcoil cases of lute infection which im# follower! the puiwh opeiution imu cot 
the tre^diiiicv He thought that Home of the speaker^ had confused the Hilght. iriti’s 
which immediately followed some opemtkjnHi. wit.lj Jo he infeeiitm u Inch -tse-efirred w»mc 
inaidhs or eveii years aitiAr the .mt-ervetutitu}. Lntu udVwtiou bail a dthniie aud no - 
miHlrakul-de k;v m pt.one ccmiplex.' He was infeverted m Mr. Brownings remarks.' He 
Wafe' Wt-11 aware that, in order to detcruune whether the conjunctival sue- was*, sterile or 
not, implicated methods mCikt ha Adopted', methoiin which were tfOb iengthy for Oi’diniiry 
OUme^l \yurk. Hu ww getting inoro ahcl >morn siiKpidfous Vyf the Sfap'Jtylvtui'ttptw olhuit, 
and he Amvy rarely opened a ghibe until he h ad qb tim red; a; Hie rile result f i-oir in forty 
right bones Vulture on bloKbagar or bfood-^e.ritm. If afttr forty-eight hours' incuhation 
no uoionms vvtu-o visihlo hn hnpod that the yae was mot e or lass sterile. The method 
was iixtrailtndly apt tKtrfgetdmUTyiis ft gciod vvorkingtivakeahift. A speaker had ^aid tliat 
if dim waJU'd (or a sforilo -nse uo tipnhation^ would fky perfoi*mod. This wm liardly 
correct 4 for with h little paticnec uueenss was m.uul nml hut a few i^vnrationk Inn I to be 
dpnt in tbb pn?senee of orgauisius. Mi\ Browning said that -UjHehnig's xnotfiods Avefe 
aaoug. If this wore so, he cordially invited Mr. Browning to come to the ti\f<)rd Cou- 
.rtiid lighten the darkhQHSs lie felt that t-ho matter was ruost Mu pm taut and that 
Mr. Browning should instruct the C-rmgye.ss as to thv b«,st pr^uitfoai JnetJiods fo adopt to 
detoct. dangerous organisms m the uoli.pinc.ti v f d ua.;*. T!-c excellent series of operations 
publish ui by Contiueutal vurgeona couid not. be ignored: there were ufoir^RWAording a 
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thousand extractions with minimal loss, and these men were most careful about con¬ 
junctival micrococci. With regard to Mr. Leighton Davies’s question about the thickness 
and general condition of the conjunctiva in the eyes which suffered late infection; he 
could not answer this because the infection took place so long after the operation. On 
the whole he did not think that all the failures had thin Haps. In conclusion, he said 
that the good effects of the operations for producing filtering scars were so transcendent 
in comparison with those after iridectomy that they must not be frightened by a few cases 
of late infection. He would again emphasize the fact that he had only had one such 
case among the trephinings he had performed himself, and that a mild one; this among 
158 operations. 
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The Use of the Hydrophthalmoscope in the Examination of 
Cases of High Myopia. 

By Rayner D. Batten, M.D. 

I MERELY show the instrument—which I have described on previous 
occasions*—in connexion with Mr. Rea’s case now exhibited. By this means 
one obtains a detailed view with bright illumination of the fundus in an eye 
with even 30 D. of myopia. The instrument has many other clinical uses. 

Case of Extreme Choroidal Atrophy in High Myopia, shown 
by Mr. Rayner Batten’s Hydrophthalmoscope. 

By R. L. Rea, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Patient, a female, aged 63. Degree of myopia, 30 D. 

I am using the instrument a good deal. I have always experienced great 
difficulty in seeing the fine changes in highly myopic fundi, and this instrument 
affords me great help. 

Lacrymal Obstruction: The Results of the Anastomotic 
Method of Treatment (Toti). 

By D. Leighton Davies, M.S. 

In spite of all that has been written about the treatment of lacrymal 
obstruction and of all that has been done for patients suffering from it, few of 
us can remain satisfied with the results obtained. I have been treating these 
cases by the newer, or what one may term the “ short-circuiting*’ method (or 
dacryocystorhinostomy) for some years past, and I propose to recount the 
results I have so far attained. A few remarks on the general question will 
precede discussion of the actual cases. 

(1) JEtiology. —Judging from the cases published and from my own 
experience any obvious or. gross pathological condition in the nose is rarely 
found, though some observers state that in these cases definite intranasal 
disease is common. Among the conditions I have met associated with 
lacrymal obstruction are: (a) Lupus of the nose, (b) empyema of the anterior 
ethmoidal cells, (c) tuberculosis of canaliculi and lacrymal sac, and ( d ) chronic 
nasopharyngeal catarrh. 

j Apart from these conditions which cause obstruction, in obvious ways, how 
are the great bulk of cases of lacrymal obstruction to be explained ? I am 
inclined to regard the obstruction as due to the cumulative effects of recurring 
attacks of acute or subacute nasal catarrh: for I find that a very large 

i At a meeting of the Section, held May 13, 1921. 

- Ophthalmoscope , 1910, viii, p. 92; Trans. Ophthal. Soc. U.K. , 1920, xl, p. 357. 

Ac—O p 1 
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number of those who suffer from lacrymal obstruction are very prone to 
“ catch cold.” 

(2) Pathology. —As a result of the acute nasal catarrh, certain pathological 
changes may ensue; these I would describe as follows: An ascending 
inflammation of the mucous and submucous tissue of the nasal duct occurs, 
and this leads to:— 

(a) A transformation of the vascular submucous tissue into cicatricial 
tissue. This is analogous to the atrophic rhinitis which often results from 
chronic nasal catarrh. 

(b) Ulceration of the mucous membrane of the duct followed by gradual 
contraction of the lumen due to cicatrization. 

Theoretically therefore the stricture may be due to contraction from 
without the tube or from within; but I know of no case in which these 
conditions have been verified by inspection of the actual seat of stricture, 
and therefore all this is merely hypothetical and really of little value. 

Next as to the seat of stricture. The narrowest part of the lumen of the 
duct is the point where it is continuous with the sac—i.e., at the upper end of 
the lacrymal canal; here therefore as might be expected the stricture is most 
frequently found. I have injected a good many cases of lacrymal stricture 
with a fine watery emulsion of bismuth subnitrate and had an X-ray 
photograph taken. In no cases have I found any shadow below the level of 
the sac. 

Ewing published a paper in the American Journal of Ophthalmology , 1909, 
vol. xxvi, p. 1, entitled “ Boentgen Bay Demonstrations of the Lacrimal 
Abscess Cavity,” illustrated by photographs precisely similar to those now 
exhibited. The abscess cavities were filled with an emulsion of finely-sifted 
bismuth subnitrate in liquid paraffin. 

The seat of stricture can also be demonstrated in cases in which the 
sac is opened and it will nearly always be found at the commencement of 
the duct. 

(3) Treatment .—I do not intend to deal with early cases but with those in 
which an organic and fully established stricture is present. I am sure we all 
agree that such a condition is incurable apart from operation. What operations 
are available ? We have:— 

(i) Probing .—This old-established method has been in vogue for a great 
many years, but it is being condemned by an ever-increasing number of 
practitioners. The constant introduction of modifications of various sorts 
throw some light upon the unsatisfactory results obtained. At the best the 
method is very tedious, always painful, and permanent cures are, I believe, rare. 

(ii) Probing combined with the Retention of a Silver 'Tube or Lead Style. —No 
doubt some successes follow this line of treatment^ but it is not an agreeable 
prospect to pass one's life with a foreign body lodging in the lacrymal duct. 
On many occasions I have had to remove a lead style which had lain in or 
outside the duct for a number of years and had ultimately revealed its presence 
by the development of an acute phlegmon of the tissues around. Under the 
same heading can be placed Koster’s method of thread drainage. This consists 
in passing a hollow sound through the nasal duct, through which a stout 
thread is passed; the sound is now removed over the thread, the thread being 
left in position. The two ends are tied together leaving a loop on the face. 
This is left in situ for a few weeks. 

All these methods leave much to be desired, consequently total excision of 
the sac has gained a good many advocates. And from the patient’s point of 
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view excision of the sac is a great advance on the older method of probing, 
because:— 

(a) It shortens the course of treatment; (b) it is effective in curing the 
suppurative trouble always associated sooner or later with chronic lacrymal 
obstruction ; ( c ) in a large percentage of cases it affords complete relief to the 
epiphora. 

Notwithstanding all that can be said for it, total excision of the sac is a 
mutilation; and the desire to try to restore the abnormal or irregular actions 
of the human body to as near normal as possible is inherent in us. Many 
years ago this desire led to the suggestion of forming a fresh channel from the 
sac to the nose through the middle meatus, but the proposal never attracted 
much attention until Toti published his first paper on what we may term the 
anastomotic method of dealing with lacrymal obstruction. Polyack and West 
amongst others subsequently dealt with the subject from the rhinologist’s 
point of view. 

As I have already said I have been interested in the subject for many 
years and for over six years I have been doing the operation as devised by 
Toti with slight variations of technique. 

Before I describe the operation, I will direct your attention to the anatomy 
of the lacrymal fossa and its nasal relationships. The floor of the lacrymal 
fossa is made up of two bones very dissimilar in character. Behind is the 
anterior portion of the lacrymal bone divided from the orbital part by a bony 
ridge—the lacrymal crest—and in front is the posterior part of the frontal 
process of the superior maxillary bone, which is bounded in front by the con¬ 
tinuation upwards of the orbital margin. The former of the two bones is very 
thin and easily broken, the latter is thick and dense. To the ridge in front 
and behind the fossa are attached the superficial and deep parts of the tarsal 
ligament respectively. On the inner side the lacrymal fossa is in relation 
with the middle meatus of the nose, just in front and below the anterior 
end of the middle turbinate bone. This, however, may occasionally be situated 
with its anterior extremity over the region of the lacrymal fossa. Again an 
anterior ethmoidal cell may lie against and may excavate the lacrymal bone 
or even the frontal process of the superior maxilla, and it will then lie within 
the lacrymal fossa. 

In either of those two cases the turbinate or the ethmoidal air cell may 
interfere with the formation of a free passage from the ‘lacrymal fossa to the 
nose. Again, owing to the differences in the character of the two bones it is 
easy to remove the lacrymal bone, but it is difficult, without special means 
of so- doing, to cut through the maxillary portion. 

The operation , very briefly recorded, is as follows : An incision is made 
about li in. long, beginning just above the tendo oculi and extending downward 
with a slight curve along the anterior margin of the lacrymal fossa as far as the 
infra-orbital margin. The incision should be carried right down to the bone, 
cutting the periosteum. The periosteum is now raised out of the fossa by a 
rugine and thrown outwards together with the sac; the floor of the fossa being 
thus exposed the lacrymal bone is broken next and removed. A punch forceps 
with a button-like end is then pushed in through the opening, and the anterior 
half of the floor of the fossa is removed by snipping away the bone; the 
nasal mucous membrane being removed at the same time. Enough bone is 
removed, extending downward to the lower end of the fossa, until the opening 
is large enough to admit the finger. Next, the inner wall of the sac covered by 
periosteum is removed. One or two stitches are now passed through the 
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anterior uild mniev edge .of the cut W&H ot the sac. A forcep* is passed Up 
through .'the- nostril, and t hese suburb tux taken up and drawn down through 
the nostril. The edges of the iim and subcutaneous tissue are now iitmgkti 
together by two of three Rtitolies/: Finallyy the suturo* in'the nfegi?)$(, .xyfe$h? 
consist of t wo double tbreads, are tied together round apiece of iudbuubh^- 
tubing at the anterior nure$. These natures serve to anchor the sac to the 
opening in the bone; They arc removed in'fotty-eight boars, aod alter rh»- 
the iiovc h Irrigated gently with' an alkaline lotion every day: At the end of m 
week the s&c is cleansed’ by syringing ; a little gab no solution through the 
canaliculus. 

The greatest difficulty <n the operatioii arisea from the liftbihty to ^tuude - 
some hemorrhages but in n aimghiforward ease the. opera Hob done .not Uih* 
more than twenty uiinutoe. To lesson the hemorrhage I ipjuct & Httte adre¬ 
nalin solution (1 in $,000.) into the tissues round the fossa and put a pledget oi 
cotton wool soaked )n the same fluid in the nostrih y -.\ V/ ' 

liesulis of- the Operutu'M .—Up to the present 1 haie done it m fifty 
ease* I have cfe^ified the results under throe headings ; fl) Complete , 
f‘i) partial bxsrefc ; Id) failures. I consul; ?i perfect cure a o&sc m which after 
operation ifeere:x& no ejfipHota nod fluid passes easily to the nose op syringing 
through, the canaliculus: a partial cure om in which there is no troBblesom© 
Avateiing <>£ the ©ye and yet Surd cannot be passed into the nos©; and f&flur&A 
those cases in which watering of the eye. and complete obstruction of the 
newly-formed passage have occurred. Upon the basis of this classification J 
find thirty-six of my cases- to ha conipletohcuresv ten cases partial *f,uc y s. -ten 
eases failure*. That is h-1’2 pel v*-nt of £Ui a es. 

Now as ho the causes of febe &lure.*? and;partial failure#. They 
id variably due to the. coat faction of the owning. I only recall two 
in which thb, opening, though Tory gtoalfe l i4jjafeoty and T&t flight.dpiphora siill 
occurs. This is really the weak point in the opar&fcium Why tins oontvaenon 
occurs i am not quite certain. If may he that I excise'>30 much of the inner, 
wait of tile sac. All naaes fepon whieb 1 hare operated b'ave- hmn satisfactory 
for the first three to four weeks. 

Tim only two points in hvmur (d tiro intrauasal route am;* (l) That it can 
{ re done without an external Wound, and (2) that it-does hot disturb the reilaiions 
of the sac. 

Against the operation h: nary be uigod (j) t hat operation is carried out in n 
very confined -space ; this makesIt.- difficult to see what is being done. (21 A 
preliminary* operation to deal with a deflected septum or an enlarged tnrbitiata* 
va often inquired'.- (3) very difficult to got through the thick nasal pipecks 
of rha superior in axil In. when working in such a .confined, .fcpa'cc. 

I have placed my figures before yon ju>t as they hav^ occurred in my cast? 
hook without.any attempt ha coax.'them infcp making agood ibhw. £ &cmi&m 
J an) pot quite satisfied with the final vaults which I hayfc ohfamed. The 
imifeediAto^ si waykgpc^d, hut one baa torw&vt to.rth'toh Ot iou^ moiatfo, 

betoi'B feeingcertain of a ©tire. .- I.' hay©, fedwt'Y©i: 1 a fcfi&e 

is satisfactory at the end of four months the cure m pcnpanfinU and the 
■V-: i§ ifee ctne in exmsIoPs of the .sac, is ipyisVnie after ti coup).© of- months. 

ibs<Tss(n\. 

. ‘ W, vaid be also had found fhat these vv-eve . 

fyjtfe Ihfit : 'hik. d%i&i+iSK& bt: had found thirl tto- _ 

^.irsiyiiii- I>i vtb<?K«>' t-a-iat) dtic oftvu itmud thifi. i.ir*- ; i>mshfe^g• over the -tn- 
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inutf] p.:js exuded. He generally passed u snmlj probe ^ ascertain whether there 
waicrejd organic obstruction-— -be., if lie could pass a fairly siimU' pmbe through into.the. 
nose, he did nbMlc a'l.y further probing at all. He helihVfcd that of these eases 

Were due Ur stricture* which were poUait.iai. nitt, actual--t.e., they were caused by the 
mucous membrane he mg inflamed, and by the Vya-tt* of the canaliculus being adherent, 
or at least -py contact, andsp forming an obstruction byappcoximWto.hu father than by 
any definite stricture. After, that, he generally advised the patient to continue with 
antiseptic tihhtmwrfto he Ui^ifucted hint how to piesfe out fcbhtoae; arid affeNvards juit hi 
antiseptic dHsprM taming; percbluride of mercury with Hulphaie pf ^iiic, continuing 
that for a nyoiitli: or slichad i>ech tji&t at the. eVul of,*: 
jiioiifh or «•{&/• weeJfe Uici dihcKftf>?r, hiiberfco .pdraloat, hid become muuoid, and. that 
-Nci'pi for n. little mucus, it was now eletuv Beyond that, if there was no obstruct ion 
a>)d *$& thy p^Uenl t?0j] ^onaj^VvhPd t»f* w*VtetJh# tslte’ OJO. which wo?- regarded as 
a great ineonvcufciice. be advis-cd the removal of the -sac. He agreed it wai bot ail 
entirely/ aaUsfaetoih/ m»?thud, h.-cRnse there wax stiff the possibility oh the. discharge 
becoming piindejit again : /but so long as the dttoWrge ytii% clear and .was much 
tli^c patient watemuch more comfortable and iu no danger. 

\h M ueoiu) lihimbRN asked whether Dr. Hufvics bad experienced. djOkulty in 
bndmg the ,i.tm:*r par:, of the hicrymaJ duct, in UUUto of these cum.-s the . rchllmnskip 
*d the parts whs ko altered that it Was difficult to differentiate the. sac from the 
other paris, Hr had cot himself done- this operation, svjueh might prove to he easJCc 
tlutr it sounded. He did not agree with Mr. OrmoudM remarks about a hpofentiid 



u-hi-!tc thicKwmiy, not only of the soft, b^nov-round the duct, hut possibly of the 
tviw . : - . 

',/^rf -Ife : £t\ MdfMl'bbKN limbed at vvh&b age Hv. dhthies had upemtvd 'v 

ut' patients-. He considered the condition in children was a diflieVdt ode .to djtjftl with 
ciwiiparcd with that; ip adulto. In Ms expemnnte, the majority of cases of congenital 
opened up *pkmtaivwmsly in the emuae of a lew wcelts or ruoutM it the 
■ (ontciit< of the sec where expressed regular] v and Or* eyC kept, clean. ! n j i u »>t of 
thR wdueh did not ojen lip tbi' parsing of a probe vontfh'-sufficed 'tit .bring; about 

aenrr. Hot when chronic d&eryoeVHt'ilis occurred later in childhynnb tic fcrvuid it almost 
ekelsion''' of the ; he had jia^scd soniO'^ of the to 

x -binoiogisr. asking if it was of any use doing a: Wrist's. Opc.mtiou.. and ihc reply hipl 
i^p- dbAt. the parts were so sinall and hepess so difficult that it was nijt niilvfsnd, . 
One fdocctioii which Itftd been raised to the Totj oporatipn-was, that, the put.tenty when 
KlbWi^h^ dme nospv >ym apt to lilow air and nasal, mudyt* into the cohjufpfiy.til' '>.dynft• ' 

• -• . ’ V .' Til.. TX fi I. t 1,1 T 'j’t ; .• I i 



i intovitw^ - 

.. v . 

• ,-b iit.' w very much troubled by the e)tiphora. bcoph* diOevcd e.rionnously m the 
fh^w: of di4£0ibfor£ thA^ experienced from this. Wlu.'n a case 6f the kind ctUiie* 

i<i urns be mwiivx uvutod'it in the -way i\(r. Ormond descHhcd, by clramsmu the skc. and ■ 

* ‘ noddion geucvalh unproved rapidly. He pointed out to patients that d' tiny were 

cacetnj, vrod the surgeon occasionally in order tv> June the sac syringed out, thev 



/..prl pot do so with the. feeling that 'success could l.«e'gi»iim.ntced ; hence he bud wane • r 
■••; ft' on the patient himself. He Hgi-ecd that, tlu-sc slvictmvs. wore often p-ebyntiaf'•'. 
to begm vwil h. but t.heV alwavs became organic in the, end j Im‘ find toilowbd. tip rtcmv 
r‘^v. <i 4 h>i'cvv but he did hot think they oVtiv fiecame bitny. He* >wd extiridpcd neaHy *i 
skulls, to fipd a cunstri ction a rtl ic- <u a sal eaualfi but iu dtiud spccimciiy. ha >nyd 
not foimif *1 $be f|)e^ ^tiHcture- was always ypiiiVhcd to the/soft 

. Ah —Op l« ♦ . .• 
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-tissue**. In answer in jVt\\ tapburn, fa w«> e&*s f<» fiyrd the* sd'Cj Jti&utee the cmiy’tiling, 
on the outer sidfc. of the Wtynml fcsim- vVjw the and if tlmft were pit&ad up with 
toothed forge]*- and' cut into. th- |gg* easily opened. I fin doubt, he passed a probe 
into rhe cv.u’aU^elLis, >md pus),ed out ft.be inner svixll of fcfrw aaeV then it' eouh.l easily 
m ; f.'Vii'i ctsjruW to lift cut away \Vo> fairly thick m it included perh>*toun,. 
in answer to Mr. McMullen, he did md think one was justified in tymmhygMit a chile 
lisd^r fhc age oi 10 by the &^MhVBhf n»ethoti r -it \yks wrong-to tnl&r&We with ’ 
in .1 eroding child ; in the c s a*i: of children he prefer ox) to excise the s&o. Jr? uu.si 
Lbfanto \\C1V-finicl) hrtfrr led. Itinue; h large percentage of these got 'veil without 
any trgatotami beyond loC&l dchnsiuK* iVutWr di(f he opeento. on old ^opjh i; * hddtniba rn. 
peopk* above 60 therfe yeas iypt to lie* very t^odbie^oT'ae' htcesdiThNjie. } -We# 

opened ?jp \n lib’ll did not readily contract, and, rtuneoviuu ftheiC f\x peed at ion »*< life mis 
not yveah arid lie advised them to trv Ue tolcrato r,Uf; toicom-'cninucc. "The 'eases be 
pFMerredfoi operation were voivng or rniddi. u.g“‘* adad.s a ho hu\nd the . enuihor'i 
sm udoleralvle uivisancc. The liability of• contownuatioii hv air and mucus when dv- 
nosfi was blown was an objection which had be ur urged in regard to all M»"> 
Vp?^ratoons, bed. he had- iieVv.r seen lioV peel jp tie. 'deptouie oi a case ip vjn.cU n 
had occarrcd, therefore he regarded it as A room fchaorotutfil criticism, 

A Specimen of Congenital Aphakia occurring in a Human 
Embryo of Five to Six Weeks* 

By I.C. Mann, Mil, B.S. 

iABSTI; W'L , 

CASES at eunAeuiUl <i|diakia are nyces^^oly rare apart from gross degress 
cl inicrophthaJiriOh, and indued t tie mmsUon has f>een raised as to whether i hcv 
occur at till in 6t htUavule no cm id or neatly tsortonil Cyou. (t is o?i this account 
that the following eusn of failure of d'eipiopment of the Ions'iy an othocwbc 
normai hiiuiao tnchiyo is reported. 

The rnninyo. ^hich is about the 13 mm. al.age (he-., hotow^o tho tofftli and 
sixth woykah ncnii pared with another bureau uinbryo of tim same stage 

known b,6 bd ocmdal-. The optic, cups of bot h wero of Approximafcf-y llH>.^und', 
ste (Odyrum. in diameter;. but while the normal embryo showed a. well 
developed entirely separated from Urn ectoderm, the abnormal 

Sftebtyo s^owied tie teach of a iensdn either eyepyxcopt that in the right eye 
there \v»a & wmall • Murit-pointed proieethip from t him)eep aspect of the surface 
ectoderm ammu m the centre of the pupil; Hbi§ probably represented -m 
ahorirve nAV-iuin »A lens formation. (Blules were shown deruowsfrittiqg the 
foi’tftfktrdn of the ion? in nomK<l btuuan mxHtym at various f>tag8.a ; together 
mt\t lb# itphaMc . ar^ n of tlm. nhiiormal tombvyd ) : : ; 

Pisa.'ssioN', 

The yhid that Miss Afaivn had ‘«,hQWri an e^c.e3dpigly' uite.i*^^Uttg 4Ud.' 

very peHectopeHU- el work of a ujuqjie tmliHcu and Mskocl of n hat matoriai !!»«• ingyjtr iM- 
rnodvi eshdhirrd ?o eoniiexion with the m-cimeu Avar inud«*. 

Mr. AtTcce*: Winu;.M>. x.nd ley l«:id laid the oppovtmuty of examining mb/rf- 
.scopie>d|.y o(a.t.*.\ e«ung.‘.-«itall v a|*n?db!;d c*:v<, includihg- idicroph'tltalni.ic eves, hut in -u) 
i.‘turit, tiuwe had b-“«ui a «r.' .at b.’a.v-t a leOs e.j; j-..sCto : had m rer seen one .in which 

ibere WdG’fm.'tvr,.. ■•■■■ v»i a 5j0U*s. 

M'irs • NtotWA*.' ov-piyiii^ h. the Prvddenti eaid .the uiodri, which r,.*prfese'ntc-d. the 
aph?i.kk cyn. ••<• ^tMV.e.iu-srsig.j- -pan.MIhi w;»k. plate* \ mue thick, and it wan iumjIc 
b-oiti <ir;xwings of - ur eevdioi^ by' the niethod usnall.V followed m the Anm-gme d 
. Department of, toV: ^ 
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A Lid-Kiting Speculum 

By K. Wallac e Hek^t; \i 1) 

IN oialer to prevent the oonstaat risk of a }>ati» . • • ' 

eyofids .tefifen flit Jias been hMiio «hk> VhR ■#/:?>■ Rho*#!# 

fiAii4hvg.'tV;l.<>«'8-»f:Vitft*Das, 1 h&ye had a new speculum. oh v*u \ 

owi nxpdtigubc iS-Jisip a,tvaplul.ei^'T0mo'?Gd; : thi8f' daiigiy. 

From each ami uf n modified Lang's -spec-uiuM. ti • i . • ... t u. -.1 

that ixtiz #^ ifad^upppr^rna hm&K/longer ajrul more AJkr£*$ tHur* :i.;^u,;: : |r^i.' ;|^r 
• lower arm. The i^tremiiy of ibe upper extension * *.u.,i{ ho viXtf.fai yyistiv 
ftbavct and jlbat 6#ta the ^tension on h<u *nb*» m tb~ orbit b«n«w 
'Through the end iif each este&siort runs'' a lod '••••'■' . 

eriHhle^ the arms of the ■&i>eeulum to be raised .'■••■• - ; \ >rl 

and ~*:,ro\\' at thy .-junction oC.tbo arm a raised the o ;/V : ; -yi .1% :'j>.-« d ■ : • ■ 

lifen rrn&nner; 

The result is that it is iinpossible* for the path n 
on the eyeball. 

Mr. J> Jliapfeu said, tliat lUH^y $&rgoo&$ <»>,».?/« , u <y' ,V* 

vn«-vmg »'<*ndiUoijh. ft no.-uual U> In* an easy way of • • ■ 

and d? It wmiid also- favourably afTeot tbe .surgr.ou by . • . 

it would probuhty provH of u<hiiiitftge, to thir -patient it*. 

A Reading and Writing Desk for Myopes and those 
predisposed tc Myopia. 

By Frank Maxtor, 0,BJ3.. \J id. i •>•. 

Tins desk (as illustrated) I have., de&ipwl ( -• • •> . ■ t-hddreiK AvRO jh?o 
Ai fiber myopic or tend to become sex. t« essmuia i »4*^^' ,n?)w{hwn< when 

read or werite; 

Murry ch ihirer* habitualiy apply their eyes tot• oh* r : - r !( 

oedlist:^ insist that ibis habit "should be corrnytod- 

The desk, is made m that, il may bo adjured witlina; .u <i ilVd mbk m 
a eloping, desk. The book m.pUeod on'.».t rest ; • 1 • - t,. ; .,,. behind - 
vertical glass 'screen, through whirh it i$ to he read . , d a ! ■- i : >i plao < 
glas* screen which comes to thd edge nk the bibb i . at h fixed"dtfci•j.-dee-from.- 
ihe table or desk, .tope and enables: the bands k* ? t *;Rteci -uiuiu nearh i *i ihc 

i At a bfthf-tkiJ Uv l‘.C) 
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purpose of writing or drawing, but prevents the eyes being applied closer than 
the screen. 

Providing the chair wbidr tha child sits is adjusted to the., obtreci. 
height :(an important item) the- whole depofftrienti of a child when using the 
de&k i% admirable* and a pleasure to see; moreover it quickly breaks the habit 
referred to above: 


Primary (Acute) Macular Disea 

(X) By Ravneh IK Batten, M.IK 


Case I. 

G. F. f AlALiih aged 3(1 First seen April 28 , 111 * 31 ; On April 24 smoked 
l^ttviiy ; following tuorumg noticed defect of vision in left eye. Vision ' Right, 
with ghmses. > 3*5 £ph r - f>\ ■) h Goff. with glasses, -h 3*25 Bp!'!., — 15 cyl,. 
*■ t*V • < J 12 . Pupil*? equal and active Tension normal. Visual fields 
-Positive oimlr&i id left eye. .... . ," 

r Ihi-ndm' Examuialntnc — Rjfgkt eye ; Finn pigment changes &fc maeukr; 
.maeuin; and optic <iisc BUiH>thcial choroidal retmal .change'^. LOt 
eye . l«y indirect. exnimeabon, macula appears-as very dark spot, by direct 
d&fUs&b .spots appear oh an area at ohoi^idal 

Figment changes have && endnd ov er slightly wider area K&ice first obser¬ 
vation. 

Referred to pbyBrnmn : ■ Report Mean-* lungs, abda^js; ooDtoiF 

x&py ouk ^ystetn, and niitie, .411 lihvmaL. 'iliert retored to •'throat 
who reported (!) deilected.Bteptunr, ( 2 ) hypertrophy ok turbinates, [$) ethmoidal 
suppuration. 

Operation May if. 

June lb Vision ; Right AyeH-‘S-yp:trtly’: Loft, 

FiOK/tU lixatntiin.lnm ,- Changes in the right eye are less distinct, whilst 
those in Mm I oft ore a] >pros i ruatedv; t he same. Ophfchahfjoacopieally, there is 
an evident resemblance between Lho Sundus chtruges in this case and those 
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found in the familial group. I have seen the patient's brother and sister, 
but do not find any definite macular change in their eyes. 

Case II. 

V. B., FEMALE, aged 28, unmarried. First seen April 14, 1921. Complains 
of loss of sight in left eye, first noticed a few weeks ago ; no pain; no history 
of illness. Vision : Right ?, S partly ; J 1. Left, js% < J 12. 

Fundus Examination. —-Right eye: Optic disc normal; marked pigment 
changes at macula and in macular area. Left eye : Optic disc normal and of 
good colour ; no macular changes detected ; no evidence of retrobulbar neuritis. 

April 18.—Vision: Right, J; left, uV Visual fields: No constriction nor 
central scotoma for colours; right macular region thickly dptted with retinal 
pigment disturbance; pale area in macula. Left eye: Slight oedema of 
macula; fine line of pigment just outside macula. 

Kept under observation: Vision in left eye improved, but varied from 
time to time ; changes in macular area increased considerably. 

May 26.—Vision : Right eye, S ; left, tV, S partly. Changes in left 
macular region were then very extensive ; dotted superficial pigment, with 
thinning of choroid, one thinned choroidal area extending to superior artery; 
a small similar area above the vessel. 

Referred to physician : Report negative; heart, lungs, abdomen, central 
nervous system and urine, normal; no focus of sepsis found. Teeth good. 
Wassermann negative. There is, however, a history of purulent vaginal dis¬ 
charge, and, failing other evidence, I am inclined to consider this case as 
gonorrhoeal in origin. 

I have not obtained any history that this belongs to the family group. 
She is only 28, but is becoming distinctly grey-haired. 

The main interest in this case is that the whole of the changes in the 
fundus in the right eye have developed under observation, beginning with a 
very fine pigment change in the" macula. It will be a matter of interest to see 
in what group it will terminate, whether it will settle down into a more or 
less limited macular condition, or develop into a widespread retino-choroiditis. 
It is also of interest to note that the greatest defect of vision occurred whilst 
there were no fundus changes in the right eye, and that as the visible changes 
progressed the vision improved. 


(II) By W. H. McMullen, O.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.S. 

Fundus Changes in three Brothers characterized by Abnormal 
Formation of Connective Tissue. 

(1) T. T., AGED 21. Has had trouble with his eyes since 6 years old. 
First seen 1917; since then no appreciable change in condition of eyes. 
General health good. Suffers from migraine, but attacks are less frequent 
than they used to be. 

Present condition: Right vision, partly, with + 1’5 cyl., ax. 15° = A; 
left vision, with + 1 sph. + 0'5 cyl., ax. 90° = A partly. 

Ophthalmoscopic Appearances .—Right eye : Retina in macular region shows 
slight loss of transparency and faint suggestion of fine superficial network of 
connective tissue. Peripheral transparent detachment of retina all round; 
in some places detached retina presents a marbled appearance owing to 
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irregular network of white tissue. Left eye: Fine membranous opacities in 
lower part of vitreous. All central part of retina appears slightly opaque; 
macula has distinctly mottled appearance produced by white network on 
bright red ground. Peripheral detachment of the retina all round, trans¬ 
parent for the most part, but opaque, grey and pigmented over considerable 
area below. 

(2) C. T., aged 16. First seen January, 1920, when he said sight had 
become worse during the past two years. No appreciable change since then. 
General health good. On one occasion after extraction of three teeth at 5 p.m., 
bleeding continued for several hours, and had not quite stopped when he awoke 
the next morning; haemorrhage does not seem to have been alarming. 

Present condition: Right vision, A partly, with — 0*5 sph. 4- 1*5 cyl., 
ax. 90° * tV partly; left vision, *%, with — 1 cyl., ax. 180° = *V 

In both eyes maculae present finely mottled or Btippled appearance, as if 
overlaid by a fine connective-tissue network; above and below discs there is 
marked retinal striation, especially in the neighbourhood of the vessels. In 
right eye a little external to macula is a long* fine vertical white line of 
connective tissue, lying upon the retina, and slightly raised above its surface, 
like a very fine retinitis proliferans. Peripheral part of retina on temporal 
side appears covered with a fine veil of connective tissue, containing a few 
minute reddish flecks—apparently haemorrhages. 

(3) F. T., aged 10. Defective vision since infancy. First seen January, 1920. 
Fairly high degree of compound myopic astigmatism in both eyes; myopia has 
since increased slightly ; in other respects the condition is unchanged. General 
health good. Has had several teeth extracted without trouble from 
haemorrhage. 

Present condition : flight vision < with — 8*5 sph. — 1*5 cyl., ax. 10° 
= A; left vision, < with — 6 sph. — 2*5 cyl., ax. 30° = A partly. 

Right eye: Strand of delicate translucent connective tissue extending 
from disc nearly to posterior surface of lens ; no trace of blood-vessels 
visible. Macula shows faint pale marbling. Left eye: Large fine mem¬ 
branous opacity in the upper outer part of vitreous ; numerous smaller 
opacities ; macula appears pink with slight haziness of surrounding retina. 

Family history : Father and mother living, have good eyesight. They had 
thirteen children—nine sons, four daughters:— 

(1) Male, died, aged 5i, of “ water on the brain.” 

(2) Female, aged 30 ; good eyes. 

(3) Female, aged 28 ; good eyes. 

(4) Male, aged 27 ; not seen, living in China; “very short-sighted.” 

(5) Male, died, aged 2i, of “water on the stomach.” 

(6) Female, aged 23 ; good eyes. 

(7) Male, aged 22; good eyes. 

(8) Male, aged 21; eldest of patients shown. 

(9) Female, aged 20; good eyes. 

(10) Male, died, aged 3, of blood-poisoning, “ due to lumps in neck.” 

(11) Male, aged 17 ; second of patients shown. 

(12) Male, aged 15 eyes good, slightly deaf in one ear. 

(13) Male, aged 11 ; third of patients shown. 

Thus of nine sons three died young, while of the surviving six, three, 
possibly four, have their eyes affected. Three great-grand aunts on the 
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mother's side died blind ; cause of blindness unknown. No other history of eye 
trouble in the family. 

Although the ophthalmoscopic appearances in these three patients’ eyes 
differ considerably in detail, the essential change in all appears to be an 
abnormal development of connective tissue either in the vitreous—giving rise to 
strands, fine membranes or small opacities—or on the surface of the retina. 
The detachment of the retina in the first case is almost certainly secondary. 
All three have defective visual acuity attributable to changes of similar char¬ 
acter but varying degree in the macular regions. 

Four possible causes suggest themselves : (a) Chronic inflammation, ( b ) 
degeneration, (c) developmental defect, (d) intra-ocular haemorrhages. The 
last appears to be the most probable. The changes resemble those seen in 
retinitis proliferans, though they are very much finer than those commonly 
occurring in that disease; in one eye there are some minute red spots which 
look like haemorrhages; in one patient there is a definite history of slightly 
troublesome bleeding after extraction of teeth. 

(Ill) By G. Winfield Roll, F.R.C.S. 

Case showing Macular Changes. 

This patient has a circular plaque of what appears to be organized fibrous 
tissue in the macula of each eye, with symmetrical changes. He has com¬ 
plained of failure of sight during seven years, more definitely so in the last two 
years. The field of vision for white and red is practically normal, but he 
hardly perceives yellow and green at all. There is no history of traumatism, 
except his proximity, on one occasion, to a falling bomb. There is nothing in 
his history to afford any guide as to aetiology. As a boy he was an excellent 
game shot, and has driven motors ; therefore, until vision began to fail, he'must 
have had good sight. When I first saw the case I was struck by its resem¬ 
blance to the cases of the Tay-Sachs disease which Waren Tay described, 
but they were confined to infants of the Jewish race. This patient is a 
corpulent, heavy man, weighing 18 st. I have never seen changes in 
the macula similar to his. In one eye there may be a hole in the fibrous 
tissue, but in the other eye there is no central aperture. I shall be interested 
to hear suggestions as to aetiology and treatment. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Rayner BATTEN said that primary macular disease should be recognized as a 
distinct entity, apart from other forms of choroidal retinitis involving the macula. By 
primary , he meant when the first evidences of disease occurred at the macula. In his 
experience, it was mainly a disease of adult life, occurring in apparently healthy 
subjects, and not associated with those forms of disease which usually gave rise to 
choroido-retinitis. These sporadic cases must be distinguished from the various 
forms of familial disease, which occurred mainly in infancy, childhood and adolescence. 
The familial cases were now well recognized, and there was a fair amount of literature on 
the subject. Primary acute macular disease was characterized by a more or less acute 
onset, with or without failure of vision. In some cases, it w as heralded or accompanied 
by conjunctivitis, or a inild form of scleritis. Acute was a comparative term: the onset 
period might extend over some weeks. During this period, little or no change might be 
observed ophthalmoscopically. There might be some (edema of the macula, but, under 
present methods of observation, it w as very difficult to be certain of this. Changes at 
the macula then became visible, and might extend beyond the actual macular area. 
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Cyst of Moll’s Gland of Unusual size. 

By M. H. Ma.you, F.R.C.S. 

Mlts. W..- aged <.56, ha* had a cyst, for twelve years. It is situated on the 
lower lid margin at the inner can thus. It is translucent and obviously 
contains clear fluid* 
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Introductory Remarks.. 1 

H,y Sir Cu.mu.es Bai,lance, K.C.M.G,, C.B., M.Y.O., 

M.S. (President).. 

Twkvcy years ago X read a. paper at a meeting of the i’tfjyaJ’Medlekf 
and Cfm-urgical Society on the “ Epithelial Grafting of the Mastoid 
Operation Cavity." the object lifting to obtain the immediate healing of 
tbf- boiie wound, I show you the first sketches made about twenty-one 
years ago to Musirate the operation. The paper.was discussed, (amongst 
others; by .Dr. (sow Bir William) Milligan, Mr. Becker Walken In. 
(now Bir James Itundas-) Durtdas Grant, Dr, William "Bill. Sir William 
Dalby, and Mr. Cum her fetch. I ha-ye mentioned this paper because 
I have shown tfila afternoon two e-iises whichiUUBitate the advantages 
urged twenty years ago of immediate he&liug of the bone wound. 
One patient among these cases had had nine operations before ;X 
operated oh him. My hone operation was not necessarily better than 
those which had preceded it, but the epithelial grafting prevented, 
further iofoettou of bone and healed the wound. 

In regard to the progress of aural surgery m our country. "What is. 
now requaai is not talking and discussion, but actum. Before the 
war men: who wanted to learn otology streamed tbruugh Dondoh to 
Continental climes. If in Bouden'something is not done for those 
seekers lifter knowledge.’the stream may set in the reverse directiofi" 
and end in America. I am speaking now of this city, f look forward 
hope felly to the foundation, Of a greatCentral ^Institute of Otology of' 
Londoii. not to fuse or control fedfeidmii hlinicgy but fco eofovdinate And 
strengthen the work of teaching and research. Teaching and research 


‘ Ai * meeting of the S^eihAifs iirtid *$QV«rabsf 19 * 4030 . 

1 Med. 'Citir. T/vpb>m UXX),-I-idtxni, £, 125' (DiaeDiteio:!. p. 173). 
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should go hand in hand, for a teacher who does no research does not 
inspire his pupils. 

As to the individual clinics, I hope that before long they may be 
run on the unit system with Government grants for whole time men. 
This would strengthen and endow the work of teaching and research and 
would add immeasurably to the reputation and usefulness of our work. 

We are, I believe, only on the threshold of knowledge of diseases 
of the ear. We seem to have made progress in the treatment of 
suppurative diseases, but the internal ear presents problems in physiology 
and pathology and treatment which so far have eluded the most 
sagacious amongst us. Our labours will not be finished in any sense 
while complications which we look upon now as fatal are still fatal, 
and while the deaf still remain deaf. 

Lastly, I have one good piece of news to report to you: the Council 
this afternoon have decided to memorialize the two Eoyal Colleges 
to grant a diploma in Otology. 

Chronic Catarrhal Otitis Media: Some Thoughts and 

Suggestions. 

By Sir William Milligan, M.D. 

The brilliant results obtained from operative interference in the 
treatment of suppurative affections of the temporal bone and the various 
intracranial complications which so frequently follow in its train have 
undoubtedly thrown into the shade the treatment of that exceedingly 
common and troublesome form of middle-ear disease usually designated 
“ adhesive catarrh.” We aurists are however face to face every day of 
our lives with cases of so called “ chronic catarrhal deafness ” which, if 
not serious from a life point of view, are nevertheless serious from 
the point of view of the preservation of the function of hearing. 

What is the clinical course of chronic adhesive otitis media in so 
many of our patients ? Slow but progressive deafness—perhaps some 
intermittent treatment with slight improvement, followed by a gradual 
loss of hearing until finally resort has to be made to some form of 
artificial aid or to lip-reading. I have painted a dismal picture, for in 
my opinion there has been no really substantial progress in the 
treatment of chronic adhesive catarrh during the past twenty years. 

Speaking in general terms the essential pathological changes in 
adhesive catarrh may be classified as follows: (1) Surface epithelial 
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changes ; (2) connective tissue changes, 'hyperirophie 
® ch^hges.,.. AD of these ioay occur separately or 

collectively 

So far aa bito es the principal cau^e bt ehronic abh&We 

catarrh &' reputed attacks of exudative catarrh of the tohoTynipanto 
mimosa,. the result mainly of tf&sopharyngea« catarrh, imsopharyngeai 
adenoids, and catarrhal condiiionh of the upper respiratory tract. The 
neglected exudative catarrh of early .life is facile prhtcfps the main 
' eakse c^^iomc: gS^csive ebiamgss m after life. Xu the early stages the 
fey?upa air epithehuut is red and inoist, later on thickened/and da Xbh 
adva-oced stages of the dhej^e atrophied: . 

The most nntichahi^ (dito^s tkVh.i^uniX where theXythp^hfe niucDsh 
is naturally thickest;.where,its glands are most nvuuerous—Vbt. ? in. the 
XSuataehian tube and around its tythpanic orihc'e, wlveve .sfcmiogto ito apt 
to be afrits worst and where the muma! and physic».!og.ical ventilation of 
the middle ear is most interfered with. 

The exudate which is at first poured out rimy or may. not be 
' :ateorbed. In. many cases it is not entirely absorbed but is :vti'Oic‘ie;nr.iy' 
sr< to permit of a fairly complete restoration of hearing. 

The^hj^^jmpvanuni. seyths as. a msgpvojf : fcr a cerfein amovmt : of 
residual s^^ration whieh.rwhhe o^t of sight to too/ frequently also out of 
mind, a ace ret ion which acts as a foreign hotly, a .gentle hut continuous 
irritant, the form* of a passd.de hiUue mfection. In time the result 
to the production pf .a small tali of organized connective, 'tissue, an 
mtratympatoc .Imihvsa/ which ' causes'"Vt blocking or stenosis of the 
tytupanm oishcc <d the Eustachian tube with a resulting impaired 
ventihiti«ui of the middle ear followed by thosa pathological changes 
with which we ate ail l w 

Tim everyolay trrewtment of exudative catarrh in young children is 
too often inelikmnt and msuihcient. Though certainly we all attend 
to the .Apd j which 4rfr 

iehprjnwWe tor: its incidence we are prone cither to tot get or have not 
Iktoopportunity of following up the ease $nA assuring, orttselves* that 
the middleear* arc .ivully dear of all muA&fci 

The immodiate benefit resulting tor example from a properly per-., 
formed operation for the removal. of ‘ adenoids and the .return of 
practically normal hearing within a few' days either witlp ov ^without 
T-ot)tzeriz.ation are result* so remarkable that the tendency is to consider 
•' ail to we)! ; but is it §0 always-? How many of obi*, cases return in a 
few years with definite evidence .of ud'feive changes, and why? I 
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believe the main reason is because we do not completely drain the 
middle ears of all secretion at the proper time. No doubt some here 
to-day will say—“ totally unnecessary ”—“ it will be absorbed in time” 
—“ by incising the membrane you risk converting a simple exudative 
catarrh into a purulent catarrh.” I maintain that, if we are to take a 
long view, the indication to incise the membrana tympani and drain the 
middle ear is almost as necessary in exudative catarrh as it is in 
suppurative catarrh, the difference being that in suppurative catarrh 
it is imperative, in exudative catarrh it is a matter of individual 
opinion. I suggest that incision is necessary if we wish to be certain 
that the middle ear is clear of all secretion. 

If we rely upon inflation we merely scatter the exudate for the time 
being—we blow it towards the posterior end of the middle-ear cleft 
into the tympanic antrum. Sooner or later it trickles down into the 
hypotympanum there to .remain, there to act as an irritant responsible 
for the ultimate formation of that “ ostial buttress ” which is the 
dominant factor in the production of those pathological changes which 
ultimately induce distortion and disintegration of the middle ear. 
Follow the trend of pathological events and see what happens. Inter¬ 
ference with the normal ventilation of the middle ear, either from the 
presence of a small amount of viscid exudate in the hypo-tympanum or 
from the presence of a definite although small amount of organized 
connective tissue around the tympanic orifice of the tube, is I believe 
the cause of the ultimate leucocytic activity in the subepithelial layers 
of the mucoperiosteum. 

What happens? Lymphocytes and endothelial cells multiply 
rapidly with the result that dense sclerotic white fibrous tissue is formed 
either locally or diffusely in the middle ear, a tissue which gradually 
contracts and leads to rigidity or ankylosis of the ossicular chain, or to 
occlusion of the fossula rotunda with still further impairment of hearing. 
In the long run atrophic changes ensue with a gradual opening up of 
the Eustachian tube, but it is then too late, the damage is done, the 
middle ear has practically ceased to function. It is almost a paradox 
but much as we desire efficient ventilation of the middle ear the 
prognosis is better when the tube is partially obstructed than when it 
is too freely open. 

To combat the progressive changes which are taking place we resort 
to pneumo-massage, injection per tubam of alkaline fluids, liquid 
vaseline, hot air, medicated vapours, the use of bougies and so forth, 
but do we do the patient any real good ? I venture to say that intra- 
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tympanic injections in cases of advanced sclerosis of the middle ear 
frequently do a great deal of harm. The obliteration or partial oblitera¬ 
tion of the tympanic blood-vessels, the result of the fibroid changes 
going on in the subepithelial connective tissue, seriously impedes the 
absorption of the injected fluid and we return to the stage where we 
have an unabsorbed fluid, an irritant, lying in the middle ear and acting 
as a foreign body. If we desire to obtain benefit from intratympanic 
injections it should be in the nature of a lavage, a wash through—in 
other words we should provide a vent, we should incise the membrana 
tympani and wash out the middle ear with the aid of the catheter and 
air douche. 

It must be within the knowledge of every one here that patients 
are frequently heard to say that after a course of intratympanic injections 
their hearing capacity has been made worse. I believe that they 
are often quite right, and that the means adopted to try to relieve them 
has had just the opposite effect. 

Although I have little faith in intratympanic injections I hesitate 
to condemn them utterly, but what I do oppose is the method usually 
adopted—viz., the pumping of fluids into a cul-de-sac whose lining 
membrane has practically lost its powers of absorption. 

We are dealing with much more than a catarrhal process, we are 
dealing with what may probably be shown one day to be a microbic 
disease affecting the deeper layers of the muco-periosteum—a condition 
somewhat akin to “ keloid.” What we are in the habit of calling a 
catarrhal disease is no longer a catarrhal disease but a diffuse fibrosis. 
To keep this tendency to fibrosis in subjection is the crux of the position 
and has so far baffled all attempts. It is our business however to 
survey the situation, to examine critically our present pathological 
standpoints to see if they fit in with our present knowledge, if some of 
them are not really relics of the past, relics which tradition 
and text-books have handed down and which we have blindly accepted. 

In illustration, let me take the more or less prevalent conception 
that ankylosis of the ossicular chain—more especially synostosis of 
the stapedio-vestibular articulation—is a common sign of adhesive 
middle-ear catarrh. Clinical and pathological experience and 
observations made during operative interference compel me to think 
that it is not so common as is generally supposed. That it is fairly 
common I do not for a moment deny, but my conviction is that it 
is frequently absent even in very chronic cases. 

In well advanced cases, where there is definite “ paracusis Willisii,” 
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and when Gelle’s test is negative, there can be no reasonable doubt of 
its presence, but what of those cases where there is no paracusis, where 
Geliys test is, to say the least, not definite, and where there is severe 
deafness. What is the explanation ? I believe myself that the tendency 
is to overestimate the importance of the stapedio-vestibular articulation 
from a pathological point of view and underestimate the importance of 
changes in the “ membrana secundaria.” Examine the topographical 
relations of the inner wall of the middle ear and see how easily even a 
limited fibrosis may block up the fossula rotunda and reduce the 
potentialities of the fenestra tympani. The deposition of new tissue in 
this situation forms a formidable barrier, a barrier which prevents 
excursion of the endolymph, a barrier which ultimately antagonizes the 
movements of the footplate of the stapes because of the well-known law 
of the incompressibility of fluids. 

How often in past years, when operations for the relief of chronic 
catarrhal deafness were, I might almost say, the fashion, we have found 
the stapes freely mobile when we expected to find it ankylosed ? 

Again, the fact that the stapes is normally mobile, and unless 
ankylosed is still capable of responding to a certain intensity of sound 
wave, makes it ail the more difficult for it to become readily fixed, for 
it is never completely at rest, whereas the membrana secundaria at an 
early stage becomes weighted by the deposition of new tissue and im¬ 
mobile. The function of the stapedio-vestibular articulation is thus 
put out of gear. Its movements fail to induce excursions of the 
perilymph because there is no corresponding yielding of the 
“ membrana secundaria.” 

I regard the secondary membrane of Scarpa as of equal importance, 
from a pathological point of view, to the membranous attachment of 
the footplate of the stapes to the margins of the fenestra ovalis. More¬ 
over, as the existing fibrosis starts from the region of the Eustachian 
orifice, it reaches the region of the fossula rotunda at a relatively earlier 
period of time than the region of the fenestra ovalis. Hence the many 
cases in which although there is well-marked middle-ear deafness there 
is no paracusis—in other words, the ossicular chain, although mobile, is 
unable to play its full physiological r61e. 

If, then, we have, in a given case of chronic adhesive catarrh, a 
certain degree of Eustachian obstruction and a progressive damping 
down of the movements of the membrana secundaria, we have the two 
factors present which tend to prevent the normal transmission of sound 
waves and the normal excursions of the endolymph, both of which are 
necessary for the maintenance of good hearing. 
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The potential vacuum in the middle ear, created as the result of 
tubal obstruction, still further accentuates the difficulties, partly because 
it is more difficult for sound waves to cross the hollow space and partly 
because it tends to encourage exudation. This brings us to this 
position: Can we do anything to maintain an equable pressure upon the 
two sides of the membrana tympani during the time we direct our 
energies to relieve the existing tubal obstruction and endeavour to 
arrest the advancing sclerosis? If we inflate the middle ear we 
restore the balance temporarily, and—unless intratympanic fibroid 
changes are well advanced—generally with improvement in hearing, 
often evanescent it is true, but none the less real while it lasts. 

I consider that we underestimate the advantages to be attained from 
artificial perforation of the membrana tympani. By this I do not mean 
the making of a clean incision which heals up in about twelve hours, 
but the making of a more durable perforation with a fine galvano- 
cautery point. It is, however, no use doing so if the patient has 
already lost more than 75 per cent, of normal hearing, as by this time 
sclerotic changes are so advanced as to preclude any hope of benefit 
following. 

We all hesitate to puncture the membrane because the little 
operation has acquired an evil reputation, but my point is that even 
when it is done to-day it is generally done at a too late stage of the 
disease. 

We have all noticed how well many patients with old perforations 
due to suppurative disease hear, and how if the perforation becomes 
cicatrized the hearing power is often made worse, how comparatively 
infrequent paracusis Willisii is in suppurative cases, and how an 
intercurrent attack of suppurative catarrh with perforation grafted 
on an adhesive catarrh so frequently also induces better hearing. 

There is something in the mechanics of an open perforation the 
importance of which I do not think we realize sufficiently. Besides 
maintaining an equal pressure upon both sides of the membrana tympani 
does it exert any beneficial action upon the course of the disease ? From 
clinical observations I believe that it does, and largely because it is the 
means of relieving tension, arresting exudation, and affording a direct 
channel through which medicaments may reach the inner wall of the 
middle ear. To maintain an open perforation is proverbially difficult. 
To do so we should imitate what Nature does in old suppurative cases — 
we should endeavour to epithelialize its edges by the implantation of 
epithelial cells, an extremely delicate and difficult piece of work, but 
possible of execution with care and patience. 
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Future progress in the treatment of chronic adhesive catarrh appears 
to lie not so much in the use of local applications—medicinal or 
mechanical—all of which have shown their comparative uselessness so 
far as the permanent improvement of the existing condition is concerned, 
but in the employment of radio-active substances whose rays have the 
power of softening and rendering pliable dense sclerotic tissue. 

The fi and 7 rays of radium, or its emanation, if properly filtered, 
have the power, probably in virtue of their action upon connective 
tissue cells, of transforming hard and dense mesoblastic tissue 
into something approaching embyronic tissue, soft and pliable, and 
with the fibrils arranged in lines parallel to the superimposed 
skin or mucous membrane. Everything depends upon dosage, 
duration of exposure, and effective filtration, and it is to these 
problems I am devoting my thoughts, and would suggest that the 
members of the Section should do likewise, in the hope that some 
more satisfactory method of treating this very common, intractable, and 
disastrous disease of the middle ear may be discovered in the near 
future. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President said the subject of adhesive otitis, especially its treatment, 
was probably one of the most difficult in otology. It was important to make 
out what was the antecedent condition, and try to prevent it, and, having 
discovered it those in the specialty ought to be able to arrest its progress. 
With regard to the fluid content of the hypo-tympanum, when he was at the 
Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street, he constantly had to incise 
the thick tympanic membranes of young children, and practically always fluid 
came out; it collected in the lowest part of the tympanum, and when that 
space was deep, below the level of the osseous meatus; the fluid there could 
not be seen. Sir William Milligan also said that this fluid gave place to 
connective tissue, which grew up towards the mouth of the Eustachian tub 3 in 
front and blocked it. He (Sir Charles) did not remember seeing, at operations, 
the hypo-tympanum blocked up with scar tissue. Years ago, when he was 
aural surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, an operation he occasionally carried 
out was, in cases of adhesive otitis with serious deafness in which he thought 
the internal ear was little if at all involved, to take away the base of the 
stapes, or enlarge the fenestra rotunda. He did that with* a very small 
trephine, and immediately put on an epithelial covering, so as to prevent the 
escape of perilymph*. He had hoped in that way to get rid of the rigidity of 
the inner wall of the tympanum and so restore some of the patient’s hearing. 
In only one case, however, did he think there w r as definitely improved hearing. 
He thought that in the future something of this sort would be devised, 
so as to get the patient to hear again through the strong bony boundary of the 
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internal ear, even when the tympanum was still quite useless for functional 
purposes. 

Mr. W. STUART-Losv did not agree with the views as stated in the paper. 
He believed that the mucous membrane lining the middle ear and the 
Eustachian tubes played a most important rdle in this affection, especially at 
the lower end of the Eustachian tubes—the lining there was normally thick 
and well supplied with mucous glands against the access of sepsis from the 
throat. In dry catarrh of the middle ear the mucous lining became thin and 
the glands few, so that, their important guarding function being impaired 
or lost, septic .organisms could then readily advance upwards into the middle 
ear, where the membrane was in its normal condition very thin and glands but 
few, allowing organisms, once introduced, to have free play. For these reasons 
he would always employ warm applications of mucin to the pharyngeal end of 
the Eustachian tube, and as injections into the middle ear, alternated with 
warm mentholized oily preparations; in this manner adhesions were softened, 
desiccations obviated, and the thin lining nourished and thickened. He had 
frequently found after this treatment that middle-ear tinnitus abated and 
hearing improved. The tendency to thinning and drying of the mucous 
membrane in the throat and ear was doubtless hereditary, therefore, prevention 
should be carried out by placing the children of such patients in such favourable 
surroundings as to avoid the conditions which led to its development. The 
offspring of patients suffering from chronic middle-ear catarrh should, therefore, 
be encouraged to take up outdoor occupations instead of office and city work. 
He considered sepsis the primary cause of the insidious inflammatory change 
in the lining of the tympanum and Eustachian tubes, a change happening 
much more readily in persons possessing a thin, and, therefore, feebly resisting 
mucous lining. He had never seen any improvement in hearing nor the 
slightest abatement of tinnitus brought about by incising the tympanic 
membranes. That was only too likely to end in suppuration of the tympanum 
from sepsis introduced in the process. To be successful or ameliorative the 
treatment of chronic catarrh of the middle ear must be carried on assiduously 
and perseveringly over a long period. 

Mr. Richard Lake said the trouble was that there were no means of 
testing and subdividing the various conditions of the middle ear; the more one 
worked at tuning-fork tests the less one found them reliably applicable to these 
cases : there was no dependable base line. For the accurate subdivision such 
as he meant, men must work together quietly, and state the results to a 
meeting of the people practising the specialty, then probably advance would 
be made. If an ear condition was made worse by inflation, and another was 
improved by it, that indicated a definite difference in condition. Some heard 
better after ear injections, others were not improved by it. 

Sir JAMES Dundas-Grant hoped the picture was not usually as gloomy 
as Sir William had sketched it; he believed many of the cases which had been 
treated in the earlier stages did not pass through the insidious and harmful 
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course indicated: Statistics on the matter were needed, and he would look up 
his own records. Hinton habitually perforated the membrane and washed 
through with a very weak solution of bicarbonate of soda, but gave it up as 
the results were not satisfactory. With our present methods of sterilizing the 
meatus one might dismiss the dangers of suppuration in cases which were 
hanging fire, for something vigorous must be done in order to get benefit. 
The problem associated with making a permanent perforation was not yet 
solved. Politzer introduced a little bead, but usually it worked its way down 
towards the margin and then was extruded. Parolein had been injected from 
the Eustachian tube through the perforation so as to keep it open, and some 
success had been claimed. Radio-active substances formed a two-edged weapon, 
and at least one case had been published in which the auditory nerve became 
paralysed six months after the use of a tube of radium inside the external 
meatus. Probably it was before radium was dosed and screened so accurately 
as now. A frequent cause of failure in these cases was a relaxed membrane 
with narrowing of the Eustachian tube. When this narrowing lasted a long 
time, the continuous slight in-drawing led to the membrane becoming thin and 
relaxed, and it was probably made worse by too-frequent inflatation of the 
tympanum. It was not as often detected and treated as it might be. He 
agreed that at the period when the tube was too freely open and the deafness 
considerable the condition was very difficult to deal with, and the prognosis 
quite bad. 

Dr. W. Hill asked whether Sir William Milligan had looked up the 
literature with reference to the action of radium. He, the speaker, had made 
experiments with radium on the mucous membrane of the nose. It had no 
effect on, for instance, nasal polypus. The only effect was, that if used long 
enough it burned the membrane. He had never applied radium in the ear, 
except to see whether it had any effect on recurring granulations ; for this he 
had put in small tubes containing minute quantities of radium ; in one case 
he used Dr. Finzi’s tube with 17 mg. of radium bromide, screened with one-third 
of a millimetre of platinum. Though applied on many occasions, this made no 
difference. He had looked upon the methods which relied on the action 
of radium in these conditions as more or less futile ; they seemed bound to be 
futile until more was known as to the nature of the lesions being treated. 
Sir William, in using the term “ exudation,” referred at one time to fluid in 
the cavity of the tympanum, at another to exudation from the tissues. The 
function of the Eustachian tube was to drain off fluids which were secreted, 
but sometimes there was obstruction, inflation was done, and fluid came down. 
But he did not think it stopped there, as in the case of the nose in atrophic 
conditions. Atrophic rhinitis differed from atrophic median otitis, because in 
the latter crusts did not form. He did not think the retention of a little mucus 
in the lower part of the tympanum did much harm. If in the early stage the 
water-logged condition could be got rid of, there would be improvement—at 
least the condition would not progress. He would like to hear some brighter 
suggestions than going back to the practice of puncturing the tympanum, or 
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even the use of radium, unless the whole question was reviewed in the light 
of recent knowledge—in the case of radium ascertaining what had been done at 
Middlesex Hospital. A few years ago the whole matter was most disappointing 
and discouraging. A study of results of action in the normal should be arrived 
at by experiments on animals. 

Dr. Albert A. GRAY asked whether any members had seen adhesive 
processes in the middle ear apart from suppurative change. He had seen 
cases of so-called adhesive catarrh, and the little he was able to make out 
consisted of collections of dead epithelium, in one case the masses having the 
appearance of cholesteatoma. The mucous membrane might be thickened, 
and dead epithelial cells might form into a tough pasty crust. The atrophy of 
the membrane which Sir James Dundas-Grant spoke of he had himself seen ; 
it usually was found at the posterior quadrant. The clamant need was for 
more post-mortem examinations on temporal bones. It was true that this 
meant time and trouble in preparation, but it ought to be done. He agreed 
with what Sir William said as to deposits in the floor of the tympanum. 
The most remarkable case he had seen was that of a woman whose tympanum 
and attic were filled with one tough mass of cholesteatoma, yet there was 
neither perforation nor suppuration. She was absolutely deaf, and she was 
101 years old when she died. Post mortem, he found that the deposit of 
epithelial cells had eroded the two crura of the stapes, but left the footplate 
in place. He hoped to show the section. 

Mr. SYDNEY SCOTT agreed that the matter called for research and new 
data. He considered Dr. Gray had hit the nail on the head. They wanted 
post-mortem findings in cases which had been tested during life in order to 
obtain correlated facts. Meanwhile other methods of research were helpful, 
and clinical observations sometimes threw light unexpectedly on obscure points. 
For instance, not long ago he saw at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital a man aged 
40, who was intensely deaf, and had signs of congenital syphilis, but he was 
quite intelligent. The right ear had been quite useless for many years, bift the 
left, though deaf, had been useful until two weeks previously. The left drum- 
membrane was in the retracted position, and the left Eustachian tube was im¬ 
pervious to inflation, in spite of the introduction of gum-elastic bougies. After 
repeated efforts had failed to inflate the tympanum, the drum membrane was 
incised, a small straightened catheter was inserted through the incision into 
the tympanum and air blown into it. A thick mass of mucus was expelled, 
and on reintroducing a catheter through the nose, into the Eustachian tube, air 
was blown into the tympanum quite easily, and the patient’s hearing improved 
to the extent that “ he could hear a voice across the table,” whereas he was 
unable to hear anyone’s voice before. For two or three weeks the hearing 
fluctuated on the border line between “ useful ” and “useless.” The mucus 
contained no spirochaetes, but was full of organisms having the properties of 
Staphylococcus aureus and exhibiting haemolytic action. The features of the 
case were the association of (l) Eustachian obstruction, (2) tympanic membrane 
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in the retracted position, and the unexpected discovery in the tympanum of 
tenacious mucus, though by a somewhat unorthodox method. 

Mr. Herbert Tilley thought those who had the duty of teaching the 
present day students in otological clinics should instruct them how to recognize 
mucus in the tympanum ; its presence was often overlooked, even by those 
engaged in ear work. He had by him a preparation of very viscid mucus 
which he took from a tympanum years ago, and in spirit it looked liked the 
preserved lens from an eye. He often found patients giving a history of varying 
degrees of deafness caused by glutinous mucus which could only be evacuated 
by incising the tympanum. The best means he knew by which it could be 
diagnosed was, not by the line which was so often said to be seen on the 
tympanic membrane, but by passing a catheter and listening for the curious 
crackling sound on inflation of the tympanum, somewhat analogous to the moist 
sounds heard in cases with cavitation of the lung from tuberculous disease. 
After blowing out such material the relief was immediate and extraordinary. 
It might be necessary to open the drum two or three times in the course of a 
few weeks, until the catarrhal process ceased. The organization of this 
material might be one of the causes of the slowly-progressive cases of adhesive 
otitis. When the injection of fluids into the drum was introduced some years 
ago, he practised it in hospital and in private patients in scores of cases, using 
weak perchloride of mercury and alkaline solutions as well as oily preparations, 
tic., but he did not think he ever saw a case permanently benefited by it. 

Sir William Milligan, replying on the discussion said : There were two 
conditions, a catarrhal disease, and a disease which involved the subcutaneous 
connective tissue. The term “ adhesive catarrh ” ought to bet abolished 
altogether, as it did not express what was meant. There was need of a much 
more accurate classification of diseases of the middle ear; whether it was 
arrived at by otoscopic examination or by tuning-fork tests was another 
question. With regard to the President's remark as to scar tissue in the 
hypo-tympanum, Sir William thought he had mistaken the statement; he said 
exudate, not scar tissue. In his view, the scar tissue was mostly at the orifice 
of the Eustachian tube, what he had called the “ostial buttress.” With 
reference to Sir James Dundas-Grant’s statement that he, the speaker, took a 
too pessimistic view of the condition, that was not his usual attitude, he was 
generally inclined to be optimistic, but he asked members of the Section what 
did become of the cases under discussion ; why were so many of them now 
being seen ? His contention was, that it was because at the commencement 
of the process the otologist did not realize what was going on; the cases were 
not kept long enough under treatment, and the treatment was not sufficiently 
thorough. The instances given by Dr. Gray, Mr. Tilley and Mr. Scott he could 
repeat many times from his own practice. Very often the membrane was too 
opaque to be seen through. He was not afraid of the possible sepsis mentioned 
by Mr. Stuart-Low. He suggested that Dr. Hill’s views on radium were dis¬ 
torted. This matter had been discussed many times, and he did not think a 
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definite conclusion had yet been arrived at. But to put so many milligrammes 
of radium into the auditory meatus was asking for disaster. There was no 
question about the action of radium, when properly filtered, on the con¬ 
nective tissue ceil. Sclerosis of tissue could be produced by it so that the tissue 
resembled a piece of boot-leather; surgeons often complained of this “ leathery ” 
condition after radiation. Properly used, radium had the power of 
softening sclerosed tissue and altering altogether distribution of the fibrils. 
An important histological point was, that the fibrils of the freshly formed 
tissue always ran parallel to the surface. His point was that by carefully 
regulated radiation, the sclerosed tissues were rendered supple and pliable. 
The results of local treatment were evanescent, and when organized tissue had 
once been laid down there was no effect from them. The word “ catarrh " 
ought to be abolished in connexion with these cases; they should be called 
“fibrosis" of the middle ear. The profession had been working at this 
subject for twenty-five years, but was it in any better position to-day ? His 
remarks on radium applied equally to X-rays if a Coolidge tube were used and 
every attention paid to screening and dosage. 

Ear Syringe with Bayonet Joint and Curved Nozzle. 

By Mark Hovell, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

The bayonet joint was devised by the late Mr. Gardiner Brown, 
aural surgeon to the London Hospital, the curved nozzle by the 
exhibitor. The advantage of the bayonet joint is that the nozzle can 
be quickly taken off and put on for refilling. This is done easily on 
account of the larger orifice and the lessened resistance preventing air 
entering the syringe. The curved nozzle enables the stream of water 
to be sent against the walls of the meatus instead of on the more 
sensitive drumhead. By altering the position of the syringe, however, 
the bottom of the meatus can be easily reached. 

Streptococcal Leptomeningitis in a Child due to Chronic 
Suppurative Otitis Media; Rapid Development of Coma ; 
Radical Mastoid Operation with Translabyrinthine and 
Lumbar Thecal Drainage, with Complete Recovery. 

By Sydney Scott, M.S. 

The patient, a girl, aged 10, was brought to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital during Friday afternoon, July 23, 1920, in a state of 
unconsciousness with purulent discharge from the left ear. 
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History : The onlyhistory ' .obtained before? .the • dpe^jtigb was that 
the ear been noticed for “ several ixioathv* hut had 

j>ai«sed . no sigp of ill-health until ;abo«t a wed* before when, earache 
!jp| first sumpUtiucd of, aud the child preferred to be down ali day 
tfa&te&Tof frying, iMring the \vt?nk sbe ielt ill and Biek. .Vomiting 

began oo.doiy 20, and on July il she had a '* shivering til ' and pains 
in the head, On July 22 tbe vomitmg:ould head&ehg permute*!, and she 
disliked being moved. isuia* monfbe aKmvatfk, her mother recalled 
un. occasion on ibis dnv. whtn on being moved the child called out 
Hold inpi ^ttick ? rcn f%l 1 m«-dowhkil 1 l v ) Out July 2d there was an 
attack pi twitching of amis ivad iacOi” Adoctor f&v in a 

burry* and she wm dispatched to the •hospital in-m,nnccm^hm -Biate.- 
on Jidtxii&siQn : The temperature,^# found ~U> W101' F., 
piilftft-ralo Icequency 1®, and respirations 3,0 pCr luimttc • l-h^ head 
was ivtractcd and there was definite extensor-rigidity of the Immetrings 
A reflex -ttty Was* provoked by atfcerapfci&g to itefc ih& &$$4 . 

The discharge from the left ear was pbruleut strid foctia, ^fb«re wa& 
ho swelling in the mastoid region and no sign of could % 

elicited. Both eycbaJis exhibited marked rotatory iry-stagiims, the mere 
vapid phase being when Urn upper meridians moved to the p&rOnVA 
right. Owing to the unconsciousness no further tests were applied; 
and the influence of ocular deviation was of course unobservable. 

I CMn^ideivd ife> r n*. Haflicienily probable that otitis media had fed 
to mvolvcujent of the labyrinth, ami that this -would account to* % 
and though one could not be certain wrth such 
meagre evidence, owing to the gravity of the patient's general, oonduioni 
I felt justified iu operating ltiinicdialely rather than incur the risk 
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Operation; The radical mastoid operation win* therefore performed 
on the hit - si dr iimnediutely: The- mastoid antrum and cells contained 
piife; granulations: and choiesteatomaions material, A carious patch of 
bone led -back to a parasmons extradural abscess coutaming uenrly 
a drachm of pus. The extorual semicircular -canal was not eroded, 
and though no ehatmel of infection to the labyrinth was identified, 
an open big into the vestibule was made below the facial nerve; ?be 
cochlea waa extirpatedhti order to open up itte fundus <if the interna! 
■^ditchy Jhoatus, ami ^iahhsh translfdjyrmthiije drainagb, The cerkbro* 
epitta) fluid then welled up freely for a nfomeni, leaking away ru&rr? 
slmvly afterwards. The wound was packed open with dressings The 
s| filial theca yielded about 10 e.c. of turbid core in o-spinal fluid m 
lumbar puncture, This was loan d to coiitain streptococci. 
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Lumbar puncture was repeated at intervals of twelve hours during 
the next few days, the fluid becoming gradually less and less turbid until 
the fourth day, when it was reported to be 44 straw coloured, clear and 
sterile.” The day after the operation the temperature fell to 99° F., 
and did not rise again above 100° F. On the third day the flow of 
cerebro-spinal fluid from the labyrinth ceased. The notes say: 
“Consciousness returning, liquid food taken well.” On the fifth day 
the child was beginning to 44 take interest in illustrated papers,” and 
on the sixth day was 44 carried out of doors in her bed.” From this 
time onwards her recovery was practically uninterrupted, though there 
was temporary facial paresis, which has disappeared, and slight jaundice, 
and for a few days she had a headache but no pyrexia. The nystagmus, 
which was unaltered by the operation, has gradually become less and 
less noticeable. The wound was closed, when I was away, during 
the fourth week, by my colleague, Mr. West, and the patient was 
discharged from hospital at the termination of six weeks. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Colledge referred to a patient, a boy, aged 13, who had the same 
symptoms as Mr. Scott’s patient, and for which he (Mr. Colledge) performed 
the same operation. The cerebro-spinal fluid contained pus cells and strepto¬ 
cocci. The ear was freely drained through the internal auditory meatus, and 
recovery ensued. It was the first time he did it, and he was so encouraged 
that he had done the same thing several times since, but had not again 
succeeded, though one case was temporarily improved. The temporal bone in 
this case was afterwards examined, and the internal auditory meatus was 
found to be blocked by blood-clot. In regard to the case which recovered 
streptococci were seen in the cerebro-spinal fluid, but they did not grow on 
culture. He asked whether those in Mr. Scott’s case grew when cultivated. 
They might have been of low vitality, and that fact might have been a factor 
in the recovery, as well as the drainage. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie referred to a case of septic meningitis he had shown 
some years ago in which drainage by Mr. Scott’s method through the internal 
auditory meatus had proved successful. The patient was still alive and well. 
With regard to the translabyrinthine route for drainage it was suitable for 
cases with purulent labyrinthitis. In meningitis arising from other sources 
he had found that the basal cistern® could be satisfactorily drained through 
an incision in the dura behind the petrous and medial to the lateral sinus. 
Through this opening a drainage tube with its inner end bevelled was passed 
in towards the cistema magna. Free flow of cerebro-spinal fluid could thus 
be secured. The sloping end of the bevelled tube should be turned towards 
the petrous in order to prevent the blockage of the tube by brain-tissue. 
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The President thought this a magnificent case. Mr. Scott not only 
drained through the labyrinth, he also did lumbar puncture every twelve 
hours, a very important matter, and probably one of the reasons he did not 
have, for many days, drainage of cerebro-spinal fluid through his opening in 
the temporal bone. In such desperate cases he did not think it mattered 
whether the internal ear was destroyed or not: the patient was dying, and 
the surgeon had to try to save his life. If, as was proved in this case, the 
best way to do that was to go through the labyrinth, that was the right course. 
Some months ago he himself had a case of meningitis, and that patient was 
lumbar punctured twenty-nine times ; he was very ill indeed, but he recovered. 
In some of these cases of meningitis, the Americans, instead of doing lumbar 
puncture, punctured the membrane between the atlas and the foramen magnum, 
in that way draining the great cistern under the cerebellum, or else opened the 
piamatral expansion over the back of the fourth ventricle. He was told it was 
easy to do, but one must not injure the medulla. It might come into practice 
here in time. Years ago, he drained cerebro-spinal fluid away in a case of 
internal hydrocephalus in a child by making an openmg close to the 
foramen magnum, in the middle line, lifting up the cerebellum, and breaking 
through the piamatral roof of the fourth ventricle; this made an excellent 
drain. Another method of draining was along the posterior surface of the 
petrous bone. Drainage could not be secured in any region where there 
was cortex, as the cortex acted as a cork and sealed up the aperture. If 
one got the tube or gauze drain nearly as far as the cerebello-pontine angle, 
drainage could be secured, and could be continued at will. 

Mr. Sydney Scott (in reply) said he should have mentioned that the 
organisms were examined morphologically and culturally, and proved to the 
satisfaction of the pathologists to have the biochemical characters of 
streptococci. He regarded the translabyrinthine route as restricted in its 
application to those cases of lepto-meningitis secondary to labyrinthitis. 
Its essential object was to drain the pia-arachnoid sheath of the seventh 
and eighth nerves in the internal auditory meatus. He did not expect the 
operation to prove as valuable when the basal meninges w j ere infected by 
other pathways. 1 

Gunshot Wound of Temporal Bone. 

By Sir Charles Ballance, K.C.M.G., M.S. 

Lieutenant S., machine gun .corps, A.I.F., joined up at age of *24. 

December 24, 1916 : Shell burst at Le Bizet. Right ear bled 
slightly. 

January 21, 1917 : Buried by shell burst, Hill 63. Concussion; 
unconscious four hours, right ear bled freely. Pain in right temple 
for some days. 

1 Compare Prac . Roy . Soc . Med . (Otol. Sect.), 1917, x, p. 132. 
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June 7, 1917: Shrapnel wounds (at Messines) right mastoid region 
and over right upper jaw. Unconscious for some time. Operation at 
the casualty clearing station, Boilleau, on neck and jaw wounds; the 
neck, at this time, was much swollen. 

September, 1917 : Burning pains in right side of head and ear ; 
vertigo; foul discharge from right ear. 

November 14, 1917 : Radical mastoid operation. Discharge con¬ 
tinued and various methods were employed for arresting it. 

March, 1920: Seen by Sir J. Dundas-Grant and Sir C. Ballance. 
Burning pains on right side of head, often unbearable, and severe 
attacks of vertigo. Very low-spirited and depressed. Foul discharge. 
Operation by Sir C. Ballance: Extensive removal of carious bone; no 
labyrinthine fistula. Ten days later the cavity was covered by an 
epithelial graft; rapid healing. 

October, 1920 : Large retro-auricular opening closed. All symptoms 
have disappeared. 

From June, 1917, to March, 1920, the patient lost weight (from 
13 st. to 11 st.) ; he is now quite well. He has played county cricket 
all the past summer. 

The bullets were probably removed at the operation at the casualty 
clearing station, but there is no record available. Tuning-fork heard 
on right side. 


Gunshot Wound of Temporal Bone. 

By Sir Charles Ballance, K.C.M.G., M.S., and Sir James 
Dundas-Grant, K.B.E., M.D. 

Captain M., Royal Fusiliers, joined up at the age of 22. Gunshot 
wound near Cambrai, on December 2, 1917. The bullet entered the 
left temporal region, and the point of exit was behind the apex of the 
mastoid process. Considerable haemorrhage occurred. The missile 
apparently crossed the tympanum on the inner part of the osseous 
meatus, damaging it and the cartilaginous meatus and the mastoid 
process. This was followed by profuse foul discharge, to effect a cure 
for which many plans were carried out. 

March 10,1920: Operation by Sir C. Ballance. (Patient was suffer¬ 
ing at this time from foul discharge, much pain, vertigo, and mental 
depression.) The mastoid wound was widely opened. Much carious 
and necrotic bone was removed and infective granulation tissue also. 
ja— ot 1 a 
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18 Xklt^ncc: Sunpectfd Auditory Nerve Tumour 

March 20* l\i2 0: Epithelial grafting ‘opwratioiv K-ap?d . healing 
resulted and Mb-symptoms disappeared. 

Patient has been playing 'first-class golf during last svimna r The 
timing fork is not heard on the Injured side; 

Radiogram of Gerebtllo-pondiie Region In a Case of 
Suspected Auditory Nerve Tumour. 

By SB Chables Baixanck, K.il;MX 4 < > ivLS. 

Mr, B:, aCxI'O oQ, a. patient of Sir D. Femur, 'Po.rtirJ deafnea* and 
tinnitus (left side) §ince Aprils imi) ? 

mp^jo^T^^:nk yvidkmg tqwarde left . 
.-.S.wayB to (oft when eyes arc closed but does not fat!. ’.‘Stands'* with, 
feet wide apart, Occasional balings of nausea hut- no voimtiug; anil 
oce&simjal pain teft side ofhack of bead. Has riot' been able k* do 
bnsir>e&fc Once April, IVUb. ;Ko facial palsy ; no .mco-ordinatii^ of 
limbs;” knee-jerks 4 +■; no Achilles pnl<; abdomihal rgifcxOB present. 
Eyes* Nystagmus bu Ir^kVngXo loft xmd upwards but mi on looking to 
right and downward^ ; oa optic s?ejtu*itr$ ; puplte sttfail, noYtnal reactions, 
in the street buildings appear to go up and dowry , . ' \ • . 

Many years ago Jtad specific disease. He bad long* ebhrses of treat¬ 
ment for fjffig. ^asseraifthu negaticerbbro-^piw; 

llaid. 

Sir J. fiuruias-Grant examined tlie pyticTit The reactimis showed 
that the disease was not in the inner ear but beyond it. 

The hti region was exposed, a iai^e erarneotomy operiif% 

being made* A, radiogram v$q & : then made and apparently showed 
the presence. of >'tn roour„ Op ophhiug ib e-A u ca no .feu in qijY. W&g . foytrK?, 
but there ■wae evidhneB of old meninguis nmttd the auditory nerve 

Hair hit} dHd Colonr Text* by Sir rhohsi l^unda- -Win*:; 

<in October Jo the patient complained of high-pitched hose;,, 
knmin*. The .highest-pitched tones of Oafton*« whittle werx be^Mc 
with the (efif ear (therefore the lesion. war more probably Xu Ure none 
than in the ••eochJeab Thu -caloric Told air) test on the rd/df -di.v 
produced to the left in a littby, urider 10 see?mhis*> slight 

gridines<;.and pusb-|Kun.tihg to the right;. on |p A;// s;«de if produced 
m uystaighdi^ gtfteb: 8b secs. (iihBeatihg Mruunatiw of tky jfrtfc yestibhlar 
aorye). Hearing for the tuning fork c* b2&h vibrations) on the Ag 
side* l?y tur^bnduettAa was fcffc by bone-hoiidiicfiym was Tfdft^s d&vbnd 
seconds (all pointing to a legion involving the acoustic and vestibular 
nerve ■ tfeiiJ- the cochlea). 
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Cavernous Sinus Thrombosis: Notes of Four Cases . 1 
By T. Ritchie Rodger, F.R.C.S.Ed. (Hull). 

The following are notes on four cases of cavernous sinus thrombosis, all of 
which occurred in one year (1919), and each of which illustrates a different 
mode of origin. In the first case I was able to demonstrate, by a somewhat 
heterodox line of treatment, which I would not seek to justify or repeat, that 
the superior petrosal sinus had been primarily infected from the middle or 
the inner ear without previous involvement of the sigmoid or lateral sinuses, 
and as far as I have been able to find in the literature of the subject, this has 
not previously been observed. The second case had a more common origin 
in a carbuncle on the nose. The third was of the more usual middle-ear type, 
in which the sigmoid sinus was first thrombosed and the process extended to 
the cavernous, presumably by either or both petrosals. The fourth was an 
example of infection following a frontal sinusitis, of which one case is 
included in the collected statistics of Dwight and Germain [l] and one has 
been reported by Dighton [2]. 

It is not necessary here to detail further the anatomy of the cavernous 
sinus, but there are two points I would emphasize : (l) The anastomosis is 
so free between the right and left sinuses by means of the circular sinus that 
thrombosis of both is probably the rule. In the cases of Dwight and Ger¬ 
main’s series, where post-mortem results were obtainable, thrombosis on both 
sides was definitely stated in two-thirds. Of my cases I obtained consent for 
post-mortem examination in two only, Cases II and IV, and found both sides 
involved in Case II, while in Case IV the only demonstrable septic clot was on 
the distal side. In the other cases, where section was not allowed, the 
propto8is and chemosis involved both eyes, and almost synchronously. The 
importance of this is obvious. It is our greatest obstacle to successful direct 
attack on the sinus, and doubtless the explanation of most of our failures. 

(2) The petrosals are not merely channels for emptying the cavernous 
sinuses into the sigmoid sinus and the jugular bulb, but receive blood also 
from small tributary veins in their course, helping to drain the triangular area 
of petrous bone bounded by them and by the sigmoid. The superior petrosal 
(I quote from Maeewen) [3] receives blood from the inferior cerebral and 
superior cerebellar veins and small branches from the tympanum, many 
of which issue through the petro-squamosal sutures, the remainder passing 
through the bone directly into the sinus. The inferior petrosal receives blood 
from the inferior cerebellar veins, and from those of the aqueduct of the 
cochlea, the vestibule, and the fossa subarcuata. 

The sigmoid sinus, because of its abutting directly on the mastoid cells, is 
the most common site of .septic thrombosis, and it is undoubtedly true that 
most cases of cavernous sinus thrombosis of otitic origin are extensions from 
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At a meeting of the Section, held January 21, 1921. 



•20 Badger : Caverhmsi Sinte Thronjfem 

be pigmoi.il, hub if is ohvioim that the prumak may he directly involved in 
' -along, fchtf wbmU. , mtofc f^ferrml to, nbd tcy toil cwci ifc ah illustration 

• 1 fchid possibility, 

i'-w i —I -1>-, m ■•:*!»;-. nK“<i l’i; iiV*t ou:I*hc^»jU>i- Id, 10Jfy, miferme si. ], 

••r.’Sri forty yoiiufipgof the taking of 

nod. He wui too giddy. to stand*unit jHvm\s tended to falj fottfatcU* Thorn was a histon 

• ? disehriigc hruiVi i hv left cf*t TvyU jtiontjiK uurlief, %\?tli rejj&rreniisi ir<nn oae vve^X before 

vfmkjsfon. There was meatus. but the pciTaxaffon : equid tint he; 

detected after mrppmg. Hone conduction jLf-.vjt.tfV than /tit eondWSfon. Cons v r-.uionP • . 

Pec seemed U> be* found at .) [tv There w-.s mark ed ponb-uw p* e. y<t,vgurns tv* it*.- k; t ■ 
•mxhv xya^'-piveeid, m.*d -wrwog «-i»» doing tbf* hVui'j'Upg teat, iknug :.ud Ikd-fondd 

• sts negative: Uij headache , I vuiporeimv nonuol : pliluo BO- ('aid yftfyrjy P:••<• 

left- uir did not reynt-se the uywtauiuns. Xhv hJathe*-*ou 'Mauimv reported T»mh ' 
bthdi normal. During twelve Javrf stay io Imput'd pnW* mui U’lbpe-UtVuro svvje 
•ortno-tthe ny&tuguute* gradually dfouppea^ch tt« j&u- The .giHtbifo?« an.d/ . ho . 

bat alter a week hr? vvws able to be up and about tfo.*. ward. The dfo<duirg >2 nfW/ 
r::duadv dtlnibfofoWi* till at the end of a week 1 fo* gay nay praefuedh dry. f t sc.mH 
- hat the t«h«yrjhttdiiH bod KUhsidBil, and -when cm Ifoifouibor 54 he n^kad to go luymt for 

• fomtituuy h.v wna allowed t.n do *o, hut told to return in live-day a. Ho pytk readmitted 
ho.wtjvei 5 yp '■•l>ev.M>i'tVnjV 2b wTfch partial facial para Ivyis un the Vaiiie ^ido vtiio lejt.b Hi: haVi 

oiurted otteh leaving hospital:. neither nystagmus nov gnddforyis; li^l m uv'nsi. 

The niakticfid'.'Opefatihri’ |ierfomied at ..once* pua; tiininr .pvaMHurd a-«fflij^L*khVe : . ; 

\uttian* behd? the itutrum. TJiu tinfa #1\fhb- uddetbi fus^ti wu« yv|njjiril *>iui 

-ppeai'tKl btatlHiy. tttf dura of thfc pDStcr-H-a 1 wda lint t?xpc»Hodw tbo -kpxtfAtiUj* 

• id not Hionv. t.in !))n!i!isv, and the sihuv phi.to wax hojihhy. On tho bridge la-aR 

v -?moA v eil there sKamted to ho graanlahK^iti **&\ the tutlhd porltiat of th& tehity'arMl 

ijid the wall of the oxtoniHi Moudoiiv.uiar eitnab Lail i»i Hv*ifli.*.r si tuition .-ouid r dohniu- 
;ap ba detetrtniia,tb Thinn^ the vyliole sub?^'ilunt euai’KU of the j£b^,- 

.’iddines^ rorviamod absent,, and the facial paralysis eontinuod. Thjvy -. afttTf-' m*-■ ; 

hoti tire tenrpfei'fltin’fc r ose t<* fU4' F., \vitli a i‘i#-r, jouFlby haj^peued the fWki^ ihX - 
■fay. sir that I uxpoeed the M^Jimd ailing yrhiolb'AbwIiyi&r, 

'Tnioiiebtaf. Lmnbur punoturv yielded .a el ear neiebro-spuiitl fbiid luaier uqt-maf-pre^-y. • ■. 
i hiring the. next two iite ?vse '.of tepinemtur^rw jth 140^ X; 

jfpldrod the eigtiioid Fluid blood was draVru^ Off ; i&iti 

■ vtLiimmtim*. The jugulav eojo was lighted. Next day there'was no rise of tcfopr^aiub; 
aid no rigor, and the ilr*% after h ;-hpbt teinperature but /'.tatho>* jpjOi' upr he-obn-{♦«;•. fu)jt 
•v this r.ixne the pathologist's repo.-tOn the idood had .aivivcwivAud he Uikibeaud pueunio-- . 
ocei'. I pivstuned then that 'there AVa.a u mural septic riot in t he Vigirund aimis. r.oi. 
-xlensive ex rough to oethide Die sjuuk eompluty*j>, and that ujy nvedk-Imd ftcrpaii'tyi s^rt 
-t^ptie material vpbeti. passing through tins' to the hfooehstivau. heyOnd, aod 1 proceedr-j 
d open ami clear thifc? out. The bloodm the sinus was now of cruKSc tlnvuuhos^d frum 
•gation of the jugular a few day^ before, Iuti the ch)t waVs eiertn^ uud no .septic pan 
•dheiipg.io the wall could he found. When tins clean red clot liad been scooped 
)id\vhv4r t and ibc gunb of blood froin above had bcCu .ostaifliriWh jukt l*efcen’ ; 

ceiled in steuiudng the latter, two hi nail. worn, like pieces of soft bhivk^n grey vht 
vcvc washed out, just of the caliVuv. of fbc ' wupci'iivr pcru>Sid smus. . ^her ibis tla 
epjperature -HI continued, to rise daily to !<U° and 102* F . but without rigors. Thee 
alow days iktei — hcs, fourteen da.yy afbp tie- radica! inastonl operation, »vd»?a«ui of tie 
pec Rhd hnfh eyebds was uotU'culde. td-piuaUy the eyes became Hnic uod nett* 

. hematic and vvifii Titiiiatiop o( tha luuytojtueuik of iW otb»> Tip septic 

;hrombo*us of the Kupgrior petrosal had u^tendWl to titter emenious siniih. Fnrthc.v 
operation a-m not suggestcd. Towards the end there w us incoiitinelicc of nrow aud 

• but none of the cardinal signs of/.meningitis ever appeared. 

Post mortem elimination was not ohtaiued. 

■V'Ur (L —J. C?„ nude, ageddl; admittcri Fcbniury 10, 1919, with .a histvpv of eaHuuwh 
ou the right side of flte liose ^ w*et‘k ^yfljcr. TTjrTe were murk* p£ i?e\ei>d upndl 
‘f’eisions ou live nght sjdc m. ( d oo Hie f.oidgv bribe no^ts. Tlauv was nirmked prcT'm^^/: • 
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and chemosis of the left eye, and discoloration of the lids and of the forehead. The 
eyeball did not move and the sight was quite gone, even the light of a strong electric 
torch not being distinguished. Dr. Matheson Mackay reported the retinal veins very 
large and dark-coloured. The right eye showed neither chemosis nor limitation of 
movement and had good vision. Examination of nose and throat was negative. Ears 
normal. Temperature 101° F., pulse 78. Reflexes did not point to meningitis. Three 
hours later temperature reached 104° F. When seen again twelve hours after admission 
the forehead and the left eyelids were quite blue and the veins stood out prominently. 
There was some bulging and oedema of the right eye. Babinski’s test gave extensor 
responses on both sides. Kemig’s sign still negative. Death fifteen hours after 
admission. 

Post mortem: The whole of the left cavernous sinus was full of septic clot; the 
communicating sinus exuded liquid pus ; the anterior part of the right cavernous sinus 
contained septic clot and the posterior part uninfected clot. The sigmoid sinuses were 
normal. There was no pus in the orbital cavities. In death, the oedema of the face 
and eyelids, as well as the proptosis, had quite disappeared. In this last detail the case 
differed from one I saw in the wards of Dr. Maitland Ramsay [4] of Glasgow, ten years 
ago. This case was described by Ramsay in a lecture to the Ophthalmological Congress 
at Oxford in 1911, and details will be found in the Glasgow Medical Journal of that 
year. The picture presented was vety similar to what I have just described, but 
Professor Teacher’s post-mortem report shows proptosis persisting after death 
and the explanation is apparently to be found in the fact that he noted abscess in 
each orbit. 

Case III. —G. B., male, aged 12 ; admitted August 6, 1919, with temperature 105° F. 
History of left otorrhoea of long duration. Distinct tenderness over left mastoid and 
down the neck. No signs of meningitis. Radical mastoid operation immediately 
performed. The sigmoid sinus was thrombosed and gangrenous in appearance. It was 
opened and evacuated and the jugular ligated. At the operation the question was 
raised as to whether there was not slight protrusion of the left eye. Two days later 
there was distinct bulging and chemosis of both eyes with a slight diminution of move¬ 
ment of the left; Dr. Mackay reported both fundi normal. I suggested operation on 
the cavernous sinus, but did not press much against the parents’ objections in view 
of the fact that both sinuses were evidently involved. The symptoms became quickly 
more pronounced and death took place five days after admission. 

Post-mortem not allowed. 

Case IV. —C. V., male, aged 14 ; admitted September 10, 1919. Had been seen ten 
days earlier by Dr. Legge Roe at an Ophthalmic Dispensary with swelling over left eye, 
redness of conjunctiva and paresis of external rectus. Three days later there was 
distinct swelling of the right eyelid, and a tentative diagnosis of cavernous sinus 
thrombosis was made. Patient was advised to seek admission to the Infirmary. This 
advice was not followed till a week later when he was admitted under my care moribund. 
Temperature was 103° F., lips blue, face a dusky livid colour, slight swelling of left 
eyelids but no chemosis of either eye. An incision had been made over the left eye and 
a little pus came from it. Retraction of the neck was well marked; Kernig’s sign well 
marked; Babinski’s sign extensor. Examination of nose, throat and ears negative. A 
diagnosis of leptomeningitis was made and this was confirmed by drawing off turbid 
cerebro-spinal fluid. Patient died half-an-hour later. 

Post mortem: A purulent exudate covered the whole of the left side of the brain 
and several ounces of pus drained into the basin. The lateral, sigmoid and longitudinal 
sinuses were normal, the left cavernous sinus showed no pus, but the circular sinus and 
the anterior part of the right cavernous sinus show'ed pus and soft thrombi. On 
stripping the dura from the roof of the left frontal sinus it was found to be adherent 
and the bone dark-coloured. This dark area of bone w r as removed and exposed the 
frontal sinus full of thick pus and gangrenous mucous membrane. The left ethmoid 
cells and left antrum of Highmore were in the same condition; the sphenoidal sinus, 
w hich was a single cavity with an incomplete septum in its posterior third, contained 
pus but the mucous membrane appeared healthy. The sinuses on the right side were 
normal. 

Ap—Ot la 
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When I examined this case I thought the previous diagnosis of cavernous 
sinus thrombosis was wrong, as the patient was obviously dying of a septic 
leptomeningitis, and the cardinal signs of the former condition had already 
disappeared, as they do in death if no orbital abscess is present to maintain 
the proptosis. The early diagnosis was however justified by the actual demon¬ 
stration of the thrombosis post-mortem. 

I do not wish to discuss the methods of direct attack on the infected 
cavernous sinus, having no new suggestions to make, but consideration of my 
first case raises questions of preventive and conservative treatment. 

It is obvious that there is an essential difference in cases arising from 
infection in front as compared with those originating a tergo. The blood- 
current is from the ophthalmic vein and its anastomoses backwards to the 
cavernous sinus, thence by the superior and inferior petrosals to the sigmoid 
and the jugular bulb. A septic clot forming in one of the small tributary 
veins in the region of the orbit or the nose, may be transplanted thence to the 
cavernous sinus and in the slower current of the latter may set up septic throm¬ 
bosis with rapid onset of symptoms. In middle-ear cases, however, the septic 
extension is against the direction of the blood-stream, and must necessarily 
occur forwards along a preformed aseptic clot. In other words, when cavernous 
sinus thrombosis occurs in connexion with septic clotting in the sigmoid or 
petrosal sinuses, the cavernous sinus condition is at first, and for some time, 
one of venous stasis from damming back of its blood-current by a septic clot 
situated in either of these other sinuses, and the cardinal signs, startling and 
outstanding as they always are, may be merely signs of blocking, not of sepsis, 
in the cavernous sinus. If this be so, is it not reasonable to suppose that some 
cases might be saved, and is it not probable that some of the cases of spon¬ 
taneous recovery, that is recovery without direct attack, should be so explained ? 

Spontaneous recovery occurred in fourteen of Dwight and Germain's 182 
collected cases. J. S. Fraser [5] and Dan McKenzie [6] have each reported 
cases, and in the Journal of Laryngology of October, 1919, a review appeared of 
a case reported by Torrini [7]. Dighton [8] was doubtless right in attributing 
the recovery of his otitic case to the suction action of lavage of the jugular 
bulb, the septic block being aspirated from the inferior petrosal. The elaborate 
arrangements made by Nature to safeguard the sinuses from interference by 
the respiratory movements as outlined by Macewen [9] in his chapter on the 
“ Dynamics of the Sinuses,” no doubt reduces the force of such aspiration, 
but it is probably quite efficient. 

Similar lavage of the posterior end of the superior petrosal is not, of course, 
feasible, but I have demonstrated how it was effected, in Case I, by the blood- 
current from the lateral sinus. If we have reason to think there is septic 
blocking of the superior petrosal, say in a case with sigmoid sinus thrombosis 
and early cavernous sinus symptoms, where on clearing out the sigmoid, 
bleeding from below demonstrates a patent inferior petrosal, would it be 
possible to attempt to apply suction to the superior petrosal by removing the 
upper sigmoid plug daily for a few seconds, instead of leaving it in position for 
four or five days till clotting has occurred behind it ? 

In conclusion, I would submit that although thrombosis of the cavernous 
sinus is one of the most fatal conditions met with, a sufficient number of 
recoveries have been recorded without direct attack, to encourage us to use 
every available measure to attain that end. When dealing with a sigmoid 
sinus thrombosis the most scrupulous cleansing of the mastoid cavity must be 
secured before opening the vein, and the greatest care observed in inserting the 
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upper plug, so that the clot forming behind this shall remain aseptic. Every 
possible aid should be supplied to the patient’s natural resistance—sera or 
vaccines, and suitable feeding. Equally important is fresh air. The physicians 
claim in recent years to have reduced the death-rate in pneumonia and broncho¬ 
pneumonia by treating their cases on the balcony ; the general surgeons report 
similar results from the similar treatment of prolonged suppuration in bones. 
Should we not get better results in all forms of intracranial suppuration if we 
could adopt this simple procedure ? In many of our unsuccessful cases of 
intracranial complications after drainage of cerebral or cerebellar abscess, or of 
the meninges, or of a sinus thrombosis, the fight is so prolonged as to give one 
the impression that some little advantage at some point or other of the course 
might have tipped the balance on the side of success. Is it not possible that 
treatment in the open-air might provide that advantage ? 
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Tympanic Exostoses. 

By W. M. Mollison, M.Ch. 

The patient, a girl aged 20, attended the hospital for nasal catarrh 
and sore throat. She was found to have adenoids. Some years before 
she suffered from otorrhoea, but that had ceased. Examination of the 
ears showed exostoses; on the left side there is one springing from the 
anterior section of the tympanic ring. On the right side is a small one 
springing from the upper and anterior part of the tympanic ring, and 
reaching back so as almost to touch the short process of the malleus. 
There is a second very small one actually in the membrane just below 
the tip of the malleus handle, and a third in the posterior part of the 
membrane. 

Meatal Polypus due to Sinus of the Superficial Bony 
Meatal Wall. 

By W. M. Mollison, M.Ch. 

The patient, a girl aged 18, has suffered from chronic middle-ear 
suppuration for some years. During that time she has had exacerba¬ 
tion of pain and discharge, accompanied by hemorrhage. There is 
a small polypus on the posterior meatal wall, quite near the concho- 
meatal junction. At the attachment of the polypus is a sinus leading 
backwards into the mastoid process. 
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Tinnitus associated with a Rhinolith of Unusual Size. 

By Lionel Colledge, F.R.C.S. 

The patient, a woman aged 59, complained of tinnitus in the right 
ear. She had suffered from this many years. She complained also of 
some discharge from the right nostril and obstruction. These 
symptoms had been worse during the last two years, but the chief 
trouble was the tinnitus. There had been very little pain in the nose 
and no deafness. 

On examination the right ear was found normal. Examination of 
the nose showed the usual signs of suppuration in the right antrum and 
some small mucous polypi. With a probe the stone could be felt giving 
a characteristic sensation to touch. 

A radical Caldwell-Luc operation was performed in the right antrum 
and the stone exhibited was removed with forceps from the nasal fossa. 
It had enlarged the nasal fossa and had to be partially crushed in 
order to extract it without damaging the nose. A carious second 
bicuspid tooth was also extracted. Since then the symptoms have been 
greatly relieved. 

Pyorrhoea Alveolaris affecting the Ears. 

By Arthur J. Hutchison, M.B. 

Case I.—Miss M., aged 18. Increasing deafness and tinnitus in 
both ears. Membranes normal in appearance. Watch heard at 20 in. 
in right ear, and at 6 ft. in left. Whisper at about 6 ft. in each ear. 
Binne positive for all forks; bone conduction short. Tinnitus becoming 
steadily worse, keeping her awake. Pyorrhoea alveolaris discovered, 
five teeth extracted, thereafter improvement. Tinnitus ceased altogether, 
and hearing improved to watch 12 ft. in right and 9 ft. in left ear. 
Whisper about 20 ft. No other treatment. Bemains well. 

Case II. —Mr. H. F. S. had pain off and on in right ear from August 
to October, 1919, probably started by bathing. From October, 1919, to 
November, 1920, discharge from right ear, varying from profuse to almost 
none at all. Treated in London, and by myself with various remedies, 
including antiseptic drops, syringing, packing, vaccines, ionization. In 
the spring of 1920 began to have pain in right elbow, later in knee and 
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iti neck. In October, 11.120, pyorrhoea discovered ; teeth extracted : 
within a couple of weeks ear became perfectly dry, discomfort m it 
ceased, heanog imptoyed, pains.in joints disappeared. Remains we!!. 


Gunshot Wound of the Ear: Retention of Bullet for 
Fifteen Months. 

By Harold A. Kiseu, F.llC.s-v. 

PBivAiE J. was admitted to a Military Hospital io London, in 
d*uu;<vy, iillfi, suffering from extrime rheumatoid arthtiliis. He was 
much emaciated;'; Practically all joints were Effected, so that he .was 
uuabls to walk or feed himself. lie was morose and would give little 
information about himself. 

.On examination there was a profuse offensive discharge frpto the 
left ear; and the middle ear was filled with granulations. There was 
some tenderness over the mastoid, and a tendency to spontaneous 
nystagmus in both directions. Bone conduction was apparently present 
oh the left side, but little value could be placed on testa owing to his 
mental condition. 

After some hesitation he consented to operation. On the middle 
ear beii^^c^ck^l dbe base of a bullet could lie seen jnst below the peo- 
montory* With sonre difficulty a complete rifle bullet was extracted, 
the point of which muki have been in close relation with the carotid 
artevy, Ro fiitvn o' fracture of the external auditory meatus was seen. 

Next inS^^ffi the aiatec sho'wed htjfi the bullet and he immediately 
said : “There, I always told them it was there, but no one Would 
believe at" He was very pleased, and his mentality immediately 
changed for the better. He told us that he was in it wood near ypres* 
in October, 1934, when he felt a “ clack" in his ear. He fell down for 
a mornonfe and then went back With his comrades. As there was eouae 
bleeding from the ear he was sent to Rouen, where he was X-rayed, but 
nothing was seen. His ear started to discharge and his joints com¬ 
menced to be affected. He was sent homeland transferred from 
hospital to hospital, until he was eventually peasionedl 

He made an uninterrupted recovery as regards the ear. His joints 
also mi proved, so that he is able to live an ordinary life. 

TJhe points of interest are : (1) the length pf time, fifteen months, 


appearance on removal of the septic focos. 
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Foreign Body in Mastoid Antrum. 

By T. Jefferson Faulder, F.R.C.S. 

Boy, aged 8, was admitted on July 7, 1920, suffering from a foreign 
body in the left ear. A blue bead was visible in the deeper part of the 
meatus beyond the isthmus, completely filling the lumen and surrounded 
by a small rim of wax. No history was obtained. In the post-aural 
groove on the same side there was a healed scar, not of recent date, 
concerning which also no history was obtained, the boy having come 
from overseas. 

July 8, 1920 : Attempts were made to extract the bead (a) per vias 
naturales —this failed; (b) post-aural incision in the line of the old scar 
was made, the auricle turned forwards and the meatus incised. The 
foreign body was found to have disappeared, and was not either in the 
meatus or the tympanum. No normal structures could be made out in 
the tympanum. 

July 10, 1920: Post-aural wound was reopened. A depression was 
found on the surface of the mastoid process, rather below the level of 
the spine. This was deepened and widened until the antrum was 
opened exposing the bead lying amongst granulations. The bead was 
removed and the radical mastoid operation completed. It appeared to 
have arrived there by way of a much enlarged aditus. 
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Zinc Ionization and Electrolysis in the Treatment of 
Chronic Otorrhoea . 1 

By A. R. Friel, M.D. 

BEFORE coming to a conclusion on the value of zinc ionization in the 
treatment of chronic suppurative otitis media one would like to know the 
reason why it should be useful; the particular condition to which it is 
applicable; and then to see a record of all the cases of a series in which it 
was the sole or almost the sole treatment. 

The cases here recorded were treated at the Royal Free Hospital; the 
Aural Clinic for Pensioners at Park Crescent; and at an L.C.C. Clinic in 
Stepney for the treatment of otorrhcea in school children by ionization, and I 
wish to acknowledge the facilities which Mr. Gay French of the Royal Free 
Hospital and Sir James Dundas-Grant of the Aural Clinic have generously 
afforded me. 

When a patient gets an attack of acute otitis media his tissues are attacked 
by a germ of one species—e.g., pneumococcus or streptococcus. Often if 
insufficient care is taken, the discharge becomes infected with other varieties of 
germs from the skin. This is the usual cause of the commencement of 
chronicity. The “ confection ” (to borrow an expressive term) of broken down 
serum and leucoeytes of bacteria and their products irritates the tissues with 
which it is in contact and they respond by secreting pus. This is the condition 
which will be referred to afterwards as “ tympanic sepsis.” Other conditions 
may be superadded later on, such as polypi or caries. 

For tympanic sepsis zinc ionization is, I submit, a correct and effective 
treatment. 

By what is called “ drainage ” we deal with the macroscopic accumulation 
of considerable quantities of discharge, but we do not deal with the micro¬ 
scopic layer of serum and bacteria adhering to the tissues. By ionization we 
can permeate this layer—penetrate it completely with zinc ions and render 
it sterile. 

We may classify cases of chronic otorrhcea into those which show:— 

(1) Tympanic sepsis alone. 

(2) Tympanic sepsis plus attic or mastoid sepsis. 

(3) Tympanic sepsis plus inflammation of the external auditory canal, or 
of the Eustachian tube with or without septic teeth, inflamed tonsils or 
adenoids or infection of the nasal sinuses. 

(4) Tympanic sepsis plus polypi, or granulations, or areas of caries. 

(5) Tympanic sepsis plus combinations of two or more of the above 
mentioned conditions. 

The cases for which treatment by ionization alone is sufficient are cases of 
tympanic sepsis pure and simple, in which the perforation in the drum is large 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held February 18, 1921. 
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enough to allow of the introduction of the zinc solution and of the distribu¬ 
tion of the electric current in sufficient amount. 

Cases under the third heading require additional treatment to guard against 
the possibility of relapse. 

Cases in which polypi or granulations are present are frequently quite 
amenable to zinc ionization after the polypi and granulations have been dealt 
with. 

Cases in which there is attic or mastoid suppuration are nearly always 
unsuitable for treatment by ionization alone, because it is not usually possible 
for the fluid to gain access to the whole of the infected area. 

The technique of ionizing the middle ear is simple. The ear is first cleansed 
and then syringed with the warm zinc solution: zinc sulphate, 75 gr.; 
glycerine, 2 oz.; aq. ad 70 oz. The patient is now lying on the sound 
side, and the ear-piece of a Siegle’s speculum is inserted into the meatus, some 
of the zinc solution poured in and gentle aspiration practised so as to remove 
any bubbles of air which may be in the tympanum. The positive electrode, 
which consists of a piece of zinc wire inside a vulcanite speculum, is then 
placed in the ear and the negative electrode on the arm or leg. The current is 
turned on and gradually increased to 2 or 3 ma. and allowed to flow for ten 
minutes and then gradually decreased. The ear is not dried. If it had been 
observed at the time that the mucous membrane was much swollen, or that 
some small granulations were present, or it is known that the patient does 
heavy manual work which might favour slight exudation, boric acid is in¬ 
sufflated. It is usually impossible to blow the powder into the middle ear, 
but it remains for a time in the meatus. 

The patients here recorded were not selected except that only those were 
ionized in whom the otorrhoea might be provisionally considered to be owing 
its chronicity to tympanic sepsis alone. They were instructed not to use any 
treatment at home, and to be careful not to allow any water to enter the ear. 
They were not seen again after treatment for some days. 

Previous experience has shown me that the cessation of suppuration often 
takes place immediately, and that within twenty-four hours the ear is dry 
and free from signs of inflammation. It is this rapid and complete sub¬ 
sidence of suppuration that serves as a criterion in assessing the value of zinc 
ionization in treating local sepsis. 

Ionization is an aid in diagnosis as well as in treatment. If there is 
failure in what seemed to be a suitable case the cause of the persistence of 
the discharge may be quite evident after one ionization. The greater part of 
the ear may appear healthy, but by contrast with healthy tissue a granulation 
or a small polypus may now be distinctly seen, pus may be visible at the 
aditus region or be aspirated from some recess, or a small perforation may be 
detected in Shrapnell’s membrane. 

Cases which owe their chronicity to tympanic sepsis plus polypi or 
granulations can be treated by dealing first with the polypi and granulations, 
and later on by treating the tympanic sepsis with zinc ionization. 

Small polypi and granulations can be most effectually treated by zinc 
electrolysis. In the case of large polypi as much as possible may first be 
removed by a snare, and then the stalk treated by zinc electrolysis. Zinc 
electrolysis is superior to caustics, as it does not cause inflammatory reaction: 
its application can be limited to the exact part which it is desired to treat, and 
the effect, although localized, is much more intense than when caustics are 
applied to the surface. Two needles, of which the positive one must be coated 
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with zinc. $rc inserted into the polypus as neai- its attachment as possible* 
and the stalk, of base coagulated. The rapid disappearance of the polypus or 
granulatioo without iudamnuitory rea ct urn is . remurkablo The object- of 
using Tw& needles i* to , v£rtigfr wh&p the current is turned op. A 
strength of from I to d ma. for two to ten Mminttyv can bo easily toieiatech 
The previous appheation of . cocaine .renders if a simple and nearly painless 
procedure (wr/e Case* 64. »>?, ?-T Pi, 100). 

Attentiori umy be drawn to a gafrut?* It.aso (if) who had a hetid. discharge 
hotb a large psr-jforation in the atfctp and • irotii: a [Urgb pdrForu,tion ln ;tlVe 
..posterior pad. of the nmmbrana teusa. These were by tissue ox- 


. wall, After consUltati.op with Mr. Fremih Thi^ bfeite -waa destroyed by 
•^leclrrbtv^U, Two pbrforatioos joined into one,. ‘The cspos«d. parts 

•wihsfe citrefniiy elbansed by ether, fee., and %fo barsuccess, 

T-h**©:sbttght to deraoiisl-vsi-tn-Tbe- .basis 4tri#4 at from exporimeuts 
W/Cfre;liboitf4tor^- ; -pn which Ionization as a inethod of tboartment is estabh'shed.;; 
tb.et> to state :fch$ factor which h luncnablo to fteaUnefit by zinc ionization': 
and after thatiogive an account- of tho Unfontfonn adopted and the rvsuU-B 
obtained. 

The treatment of the cases of oforrbma- hv 2inc lonifiatiou- is a rontrehi 
example of the benetH to be obtained in local sepsis from applying the dis- 
eQVbrins aod feebings of Professor Ledu£r*>f Naates 

! I-iAptcrTi. <4hW .A^&aKhrhiitL* foyd; piih?tiiyti of 

ibui^atiiiu 
aeef 



c^gntioh ui the sbscharge (polypus, mastoid disease, ML 

J Wpr/ of tJmfj-iW:- n'rorrtH ts in' rite tSnr.trffn Lthranj, 

A'hhn,i u >n --The foflowuig. lettgr-haH been .uldrecwd 16 tlin Author hv. Mr. May 
i’Xemdb •. P.U-'.C.S. •. “ J ajn ‘sending n but Qf tint cases 1 have md far treated . with 
.?.mc ionfoatem ; Total number. of vases treated, sixty-three : tots) number of e*se« 
n itb c-Allipl'Ti-: i;vssutioii of discharge after one treatin*Tib eighteen: six of fchuse haw- 
f t-.Viin I mm r .i ythr ago. Twenty *hgir eases rg*|ui.ix'tl two to six treatments; 
mmW&W w * ir *’ old-standing eases with gnuiniaiioM^. The grariuiatfous were tirsl 
IXeotwl with 50 per cent. tneblopieetie mud, avid then nuh ioaizafebii. There has been 
i«v. rts*<jrfgMi s <* ih any oue of these eases. - Twenty-one owo proved frulures < of these 
•eight sire dchoHely' better but the car stiji remains moist.;; six were fubse<)nentiv. 
vpMmhxl on--Lem of these were found to have cholesteatoma * hair had old -standing 
ip yofye^hbwt of -jSw.jjaistoid^ I yap only navi that., p^Aunally .} eomutef this uithod pf 
tr^iUiienh for tympanic su ppjjratiou b bu' lietier any other. I also consider 

it tmetul from the diagnostic point Of vitvwV jpaaiinM’.ieTyK faitnm geiMt^'li\ r teMXtes sbpM; 
mxoivptneUt of ihe nuistondT 

1 > f fs< 1 sS l( »!<. 

Sir dA?.)K^ ■'IH’NPAS-GUAN'T offered Jij« pftwoha} tnsi.mion\ in. xnpport of what 
f m, T'nci hadradi imcedt having had hh^ it&a^tanoe in u iVu^ione Aural Cinticv 
he treated a number <A ohstiimte ca^es. So/uk of these ea^es yielded to ionization 
after having resi&fed other methods ; ii> fact' some of the tesnlts wem aHtounding. 
Fir. Salishnr y Sharpe .had also V?ronght hwwfU'd BfJiue most successful .eases treated in tlw 
su>r jc way but if! one *be aj'Miearat'i.ce of the iionnbmm w-a> hidden Ivy the crusts in 
the meatus. The yw^uits deemed to he at th^itr liesi wherp tlipte vva^ a large contra!— 
not marginal—perforation, ami particulavly wifeu it \va> not ja that■ danger-Hjait, the 
post»iro-superior quad rah t. '. r - 
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Friel: Zinc Ionization and Electrolysis 


Dr. W. Salisbury Sharpe (introduced by Dr. Andrew Wylie) said that some cases 
had been shown illustrating the successful treatment of this disease by ionization. 
Notes had also been shown of cases “ not improved ” or in which the condition had 
recurred. From this demonstration the conditions favourable or unfavourable to the 
success of such treatment were seen to be as follows :— 

(а) Favourable .—A large perforation giving free drainage and free access to the 
whole tympanic cavity. Absence of granulations or other evidence of actual bone 
disease. 

(б) Unfavourable .—Small perforation giving poor drainage and incomplete access 
to interior. Granulations or other evidence of bone disease. 

Duration of discharge did not appear to be a great factor, though, other things being 
equal, a more recent case should clear up sooner than a long-standing one provided that 
the acute stage was over. In other words the cases which did best under ionization 
w r ere those in w hich the outlook was most favourable under other modes of treatment; 
but the results shown were evidence that ionization w r ould at all events sometimes cause 
a rapid and striking improvement in a case which had otherwise been at a standstill. 
In these cases the effect of greater attention to cleanliness, &c., had been eliminated 
by entirely ceasing the use of drops or other local measures after ionization. When 
ionization had been done, the ear was let alone entirely till it had been seen again (say 
ten days later), so that any effect observed might be indubitably the effect of the 
ionization. 

Tin order to illustrate favourable and unfavourable cases, seven cases were shown 
by Dr. Salisbury Sharpe in which complete cessation of discharge had resulted from the 
treatment and had not recurred. Notes were read of one case which at first had some 
benefit, but in which recurrence occurred twelve months later, and of tw T o cases in 
w'hich no improvement had been effected.] 

Mr. Stuart-Low said that soon after this method had first been published in the 
Lancet some time ago he employed it in a number of cases, but with such disappointing 
results that he ultimately gave it up as a failure. The majority of the cases in which 
he had used it were those in which the attic was involved and granulations present, in 
which the light application of the galvano-cautery point generally acted very satis¬ 
factorily. The good results as described by Dr. Friel in the report of his cases were 
largely due to not syringing, and, therefore, practically using the dry and open-air 
method of treatment which he himself had found so very successful. 

Mr. NORMAN Patterson asked whether the method had been tried in the cases 
in which a radical mastoid operation had been done, and the discharge continued in 
spite of all the surgeon’s efforts to dry it up. 

Dr. Andrew Wylie said he examined Dr. Sharpe’s cases before treatment and was 
astonished at the results. Two cases shown to-day were mastoid operations performed 
by him in which the ear still discharged. After one application by Dr. Sharpe the 
mastoid cavity was quite dry. Of course they must wait twelve months and see the 
ultimate result before stating that this treatment was a cure. 

Dr. P. Watson-Williams said that in the few cases in which he tried this 
treatment he was disappointed, possibly because there were complications which 
militated against success in the w r ay described in the paper, or there might have been 
some fault in his own technique. In the light of this paper he would give the method 
a further trial. He asked how the method could bring about a good result in cases of 
persistent suppuration following mastoid operation, in which the trouble was due 
to old-standing infection of the upper end of the Eustachian tube. His practice had 
often been, in these cases, to re-curette the Eustachian tube. Also, how could one 
ensure that proper electrical contact would occur in this part of the Eustachian tube ? 

Mr. LAWSON Whale asked why Dr. Friel differentiated the cases into categories, 
according to the stage reached by the suppuration, seeing that the success of the 
method depended on the coagulation of the microbes and thus upon their death. Why 
should not the method be applicable also to acute cases, so long as the membrane 
showed a perforation sufficiently large to enable an electrode to be passed *? 
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Mr. Sydnky .Scott lisked -whcttar • j>v: >Yiei .tod -to' '\ }V Uu-k-iv. 

olopcai. iesjunmaticjfr beforclitftBd* 

I.‘r« Ftuftt* Am ivf»lv> MAid the eas.es- iinw described wmc not bjiet^rjoio^t'alK 
enunuus ). byfoYe;; .• The- method w an »iot. iVito)ide<j tor tht? riwiieih of an.v 

tfepKts.'whivfo'«us acemsihic to the zinc .solution, in m-niv otitj* nwlin 
at the stage whVu tl»wu profits discharge jb wr.uid he VHfivl'tVlt 'io k<*e(> the zme 
snlvi^ob *ii f.‘twith liw* tissues. At a later stii^c, when the- <tj«vh‘>.rpe had foeeoUl , • 
K^fe',iofij'/utto?! vVuh sOc'*;>;:s>;fn'j (^rer Case 46L 


Paralysis of Eye Muscles occurring in connexion with 
Mastoiditis ; Recovery. 

By W* M, Mo hum* M.Ch. 

In the two cases to be dascrihedx.-parttty&is' of the eye muscles eftmo 
oo m the course of mastoiditis-: in: the first case, after operation for 
acute symptoms arising ip the timtoQ'-ftf. ubfQtiifc suppuration; in the 
second, m the course of simple acute uVaSi.hidjti'^ In the latter case 
there was no n?/> o£. pressure in. .ihe. : cetebr&**pm&! fluid, h* evidenced^ 
lumbar puncture. In the first ease the cerebra-spinal iknd was under 
increased pressure and was. slightly cloudy. In both canes recovery was 
evetijfitfif complete. In neither case was any extension of disease, 
found towards the tip of the petrous tone though it was sought for. 
In j>0th cases the symptoms .were suggestive of meningitis, and it would 
seen* op the evidence av^ilabie, that the eye paralyses were .more prob¬ 
ably due ta metastatic infection than due to direct spread or infection to 
tfeeiip of the petrous bone and so to the nerves m they .cross'to the outer 
wall of the cavernous sinus, If the infection was metastatic, it must 
almost certainly be a meningeal infection of the nerves and not a 
unclear or central infection. 

Cask L 

Boy* aged 12, was seen on December 27, D&5, Six years previously 
he had had scarlet fever and since then had suffered from: right-sided 
ctorrh^.a, On December 7 he com plained of pain in .She tight arde of 
the neck and back of the. ne«fc f'ieihpei'atUre 101 iV F , siight ptorrh^ai 
on December.10*'M#Hainan saw the boy* who then was complaining 
of pain in the temporal region ; temperature i02°.F-. and there was some 
tenderness over the apex of the mastoid and very slight tenderness 
over Mace wen's triangle. 

On December 11 the toy w^s somewhat drowsy, complained of pain 
in the right orbital region t temperature 100*2^ F r> and rather more 
otorrheea. December 12 : Condition unchanged and operation performed. 





83 MoJIison : VwralyuH of Eye Mmc'ks 

HattV riiastoid. Pus found in the mitrumj ’ operation- 

completed but no further compHeatiba found. Wound i>ewn up and 
cavity packed with gauze after application of B.I.F-jF,' The following 
day there was korpe o&cfepia of the Bide of the face and eyeKds, ah&e 
. difficulty "i.a-opobing ‘the tfye/ Forthe next three days fairly BatEfactovy. 
the oedema disappeared; I ho patient ate well and had no vomiting ;7 
the temperature,■'/howe^^.Vw’aft. raised in the evmmgk to; between 
lOO-and 100 2° Fv, though tivrmnl \n the:•mornings a&d .now’and then 
he was rather drowsy, 

December 17; ifompfemeh of pan? in the back of the neck on 
raising his head : this may have been due to some infection of the soft 
tissues behind the mastoid and on December 19 a second,operation wm 
performed; a few mimifo points of pus in the hone were opened* oO 
was touad m the tissues behind the mastoid/ The condition Aid not 
alter^ materially /till December 37 when the boy Vorrufed in the; early 
morning and complained of headache:-. The. temperature had feu 
normal or subnormal alter the second operation but now rose to 102' F 
Examination showed no nystagmus, no dysd^dokidcinesi^r no out/ 

. ^uritia, bat m view’ of the symptoms and/sotne tehdehfeB round 
the wound, operation was decided upon/ Lumbar puncture showed 
the cerebro^Hpjnai fluid under nicreased pfesufa and; slightly blowdy ; 
The wound was re-opened and small septic; grtoulatians ' found • in thfo 
bone &t' the top of the mastoul mui towards the middie fossa •; the dura 
mater Was widely exposed and a small rough ., area found over the 
tegm&d; tympahi. (pmiGnfcly exposed at the first- operation) v . • after 
' painting the dura with pure carbolic acid the bmn was explored 
"with oegatiTC msult. The lateral sinus and dura of the posterior fossa 
were oormah Wound left open. The following day lumbar puncture 
&how&d clear fluid but ofofer increased pressure; the next day the fluid 
was .clear &xfd under normal, pressure;/ The patient's condition was 
wo r&e, headache/nausea: no appetite, and pulse fell to 56' and J50. 
0a the third (ky after the operation there was found in the wound 
at least a drachm of pus (not previously or subsequently found) arid 
what appeared to tav a very small sinus iff the dura of the posterior 
foBsa ; pre&auie on the dbra 4id j^ohrfee: any mare pus but caused 
pain above the right eye. 

December -dl ; Four days after operation the boy was much better 
but the vision of the right eye was hasy ; thare was ptosis of the eyelid 
and dilated pupil The next day. in addition; external strabismus was 
present. 
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Prom then • onwards the;'boy made ao utoatemiptod recovery 
though the tha'd mvve ' took or six weeks to disappear, 

peon a year late): the boy ?/&$ perfeotlj w^l], 

The needle usdlfm* ^gknrmg. toe br&m was n# introduood more 
than 1 In. 

CAte.ir/ 

Boy,, aged 10 This was a ease of acute mastoiditis:-with few 
symptoms, .The boy yvp seet* on May 01, 1920; eight ^veeks .prd^ou^ly 
kehad had with it some pai:'n^ia',tfee>igh't eatyhyi; ihk 

lasted only a short time. About three weeks later im again had p&mdn 
the right ear and slight discharge, which had continued but was very 
slight in amount; his tempemtnve had been 108' P. hut had dropped ; 
he had not eompliunedof any pain fbv the Ja&t iyee'J&„ Be has 

become much thinner the hist two to three weefe Por the Iasi? fen 
. day8 ha has had daily vomiting at the cerebm! type'; his puke-rate- 
was 60 but has dropped to 6.6, 64 and 42. 

Notes on examination on May Ilk ) The boy is very thin and pale, 
mentally alert, complain * of no pain- except above right eye-. Tempera¬ 
ture ElVt‘6 l 'yP. ;* tougue moist. Ptosis of right upperdid, pajregfe of right 
external rectus and perhaps of the internal. rectus;:. no. nystagmus: 
pupils equal ; no optic neuritis. Knee-jerks equal; superficial 
abdoumtikl reflexes norm&l Therein a little pm in the? /right hteatos,. 
deeply situatetk which returned after wiping, odourless ; granulation 
on the membraue. No tenderness over the mastoid process (the 
boy is one who will not adroit to pain) and no' thickening at the tip. 

A diagnosis of acute mastoiditis was made with alternative possibility 
of a cerebral abscess or tuberculous meningitis. 

Operation on the mastoid showed extensive suppuration ; wide 
exposure of the dura mater of the noddle fossa and posterior fossa 
showed dura normal, Bum bar puncture showed cerebrospinal fluid of 
ttdrby&l appearance- ahd^nd«^'horniul pmskdrey: 

Borne hnprovemenit followed operation, vomiting lessened and 
pulse rose to between 60 and 8U but after about a week symptoms were 
again marked,- 

■ r } &ti dune 12 the wcuud.ivjPts again opened; no further snppuyjiAion 
wa$. found; the dura matav wa* exposed as far towards the tip of the 
petrous bone as wm pbs^ibiegbufc uotbmg abnormal was found. The. 
tomporo-sjib.eriQidal iofc w : ttj:^Xplorcd tuft no pun found. After 
this operation the boy quickly improved; the vomiting gradIbalJy 
ceased ; the paralysis of the eye muscles had all disappeared at the end 
of six weeks. 
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Hutchison: Middle-ear Suppuration 
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Both cases had certain features in common ; pain abont the affected 
eye, nausea (or vomiting), slow pulse, combined with paralysis of the 
levator palpebrse superioris; but in the first case paralysis of the third 
cranial nerve, in the second of the sixth cranial was present. It is 
probable that some form of meningitis was responsible for involvement 
of individual cranial nerves, though the evidence is very poor in the 
second case. 


Middle-ear Suppuration with Paralysis of the External Rectus 
Muscle of the same Side. 

By Arthur J. Hutchison, M.B. 

A boy at school, aged 7, sickened with measles on June 5,1918. 
Defervescence was not satisfactory. On June 11 he complained of pain 
in the right ear ; this passed off during the following night. Next day 
he complained of pain in the left ear and over the left eye, and tempera¬ 
ture rose to 101° F. After paracentesis of the left tympanic membrane 
the pain ceased and temperature dropped to normal. 

On June 17, there was a sudden rise of temperature to 102° F. 
in the morning, accompanied by shivering, but by the afternoon 
temperature was normal and the boy appeared well. 

About the beginning of July the left ear began to discharge 
freely and pain was complained of. 

On July 4 a squint developed, due to paralysis of the left external 
rectus. I operated on the mastoid, finding only red inflamed bone 
but no pus, except in the antrum and attic, and after removing the 
antro-attic roof found apparently normal dura mater. 

Five days later temperature ran up to 103*8° F., pulse to 148; the 
boy vomited three times and slight stiffness of the neck was detected. 
Lumbar puncture gave turbid fluid, under considerable pressure, from 
which streptococci were cultured. Lumbar puncture was repeated 
daily. The fluid became more and more turbid. Antistreptococcus 
serum was injected daily, both into the flank and into the canal. 

Death on July 16. No post-mortem. 

[A synopsis of the literature of this subject is given in an article 
by Mr. Douglas Guthrie in the Edinburgh Medical Journal , July, 
1917 (Abstract, Journal of Laryngology , July, 1918, p. 220).] 
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nis<:i/xsio>.\ 

Mi HrxTEu Ton said that titles w<••»>* t»* }»i«:h{ navi'est c>. the wjfrim 

of--the CAtohwl re^fcos .is- suppuration whs not-hilly- kimwiuaud 

therefore it \\ af' .difficult, to d»3.t.ernum-J• the correct, lin^ of treatment. capemnHy as to 
wKntftei• t?l/e dtmy Itn^ «>> His n.xperiddce > W>>s that siieb fy34;65y*?ia 

following tbu nuudmd tranbTq Witz rare. - He rtmioluWwed -iiy) or twu c&h&* all of Vfyjtafc 
uompJabdy rgi^verod* Hi# first: £*&*:, nearly twenty- 'yaiw* ago, whs* that of a: porter at 
tfiri Loudon lXo#itaT who fy'd Hyt-h Ann e following middle ear suppuration, 

Al >$<$**& of' tfifc brain wok . ftUd ai» cx^tamtovy ofiei^kiioa advocated by 1 the 

medical and smgfeai nerve Kpc-ciabst*. As there were no intracranial symptoms. la? 
<Mr Tod’ adyiyed against operation ami Urn mat* got wt-d), had -had no wwxwvmm nod 
was- si-dl at the tmspjidl on doty. .The IVc’-vulenL together with M>. Scott, once s&W in 
eoowultation with hint a colleague who had noniv Ht4^i»U»C-Oee-Hl mfecLon oMhe mastoid 
with Hivolvetnont. oLih*;: udcrriai ear, He a ho developed sixth m-ryo pamh s»s. and 
at <v yevycaiiv Ktatfe had signs, of mmitigife hut nothing beyond the mastoid opeWitinw: 
vowalone. - Complete ret-nvnry took place and the patteut was still inueivve practice,- 
although eouyptetcVv deaf on the aihsd^tC side. Another eivse which the i'resident 
also sow in nouKhltiitiou -Was that of a child with an acute mastoid. Two or tiiree 
days after the ontstmd operation Imd been. perfortnidy : paralysis of the extenia) 
recta* occurred op The same* side. A lore b^mv.wo*- tennteud *dpng the roof ‘ of the 
tegrncti tyniprini and towards; .the • y,yfcomatic {WOce**, Lumbar puncture was. also 
practised w ith escape of excess nr ftmd, which wi w furbtih hut no niiOm-mgftiUimis wore 
found. • fUe paralysis itr/fmiv--V»gM- ftpttvf.- li'nd within a week # •' 

cdmplfete. Therefore fjwo might he tece conditionsprodm-my si'K-.h panvly*^ one 
a fbeaits^ed infeotibn cytemUrfs iothc tip fit vim iH'ti;0.n« ; ancrUrer due. to; mbmn^d 
mteacftuiial pressure. In the dLen>siop of sue):- vase* o. had Wen suggested Lv 
.Cushing that a« the wt\, moo,, parsed, between ?.)«•• iuieUtl •!»••>»n*dim; of fi»«-hesdar 
artery, tlie^^ ixiralymnAnjgbt: he proilneial hy do\vit thfi hraUV 

stem, and so squec^i)?g the ocrv4j hefuccn .the artery and the pons. ’ The last ease was. 
probably of this fATid- tlVd iadjeHtjonK fovtreatineHti tife r eioto, see in e d to he. 
piuic^U’C tvtfd vfcfUoyal' of. tlu? Keptie focus, ^iccift-ily the-.bone formmg the ceghmU 
tynif> , ani ^rtd th.^ anttiHQi 5 yidup of cetls extending nlorig the rt»of of tire meutim. 

Mr s AV. STKAlif LO^ said that .the preceding vw he UM Inula ea«e of-para).yyi^ of 
f-fife sixth, ihrnh K'vtudih ahd eighth rieiwes on the- nwV> Hide dir WhiCli Via had pefibmudj 
.•i rad.it.*ol urnsttu'd operation-, rnporveuiog six week:-: ‘dUowanTx. It was that of a young 
Loudon: policeman. He wasmueh perturbed ovijehini, und, ac the pupil was miphrab-d 
‘dihibul ?iud sluggish to hghfi and he Imd lmmhiches ; . v(,?rt»go, aiid waakemug of t}tb 
gjy^p m tJie >-:mm *uky he WmS rupratcdly tnoved t.o explore his hraiu but in tl*c 
abscoee of mat Ted vomiting ho desisted. As m i»««ny UM'U'H yv.ere involved lie 
«uu 7 >ofde v d syph i\in K althdukli tlfc AV^s^rpiaui! reai:t>cuywtfe>3 never conclusive; and (tpd#r 
•y,v:\dual)tnertadn^ do^es .of potass)mn iodide these-, various paralyses and head 
•symptoms gWimiil'y disupjHOivo«i. Ho uitunatefy got, rpiity well and rutumed to Ids 
duties. Sir*. Stuart Low said that before it w as decided to open up the brain w such 
rmlfents the possihUit y of a giiuiUia on the dine nhiter hr uhotih] alwuys he 

rlu.ughl. of. 

Air. WlhklK^pN said that some years ggo lie iepurtcd Ui thw JifurrifU <’f Ltit-yp$ahvM 
-Vdl'h \x>v, P. 40hi a. case of iimningitis ip which Umre was of Du' 

^),xt.h iitfrvtei (or some weeks before the developjCumi,, ( ,i Uu nainingitis. i’b. 1 
patient had had a simple mastoid operation, and the temporal bone was of the 
^idiukUiUc tytle, as was nsum],. ive helieYCtly iu fiiose coses. Thdrin * f v.m no increase 
*4 . leUJperaLue,. and the boy .seamed fairly well, ami was -getting about the \yurd. 
The womid Wits unite CicHU, and had healed. At the etid of six weeks, huwenu*. 
he Iithl a Tuddon rise uf temperature, and dieil, within tw o days, qI acute meningitis.. 
At tfic-■ pfistrjcfibrttini on abseytfK mhh found at tlic apex of tK^dVfetrous' loine, >viiich had. 
pt'rcstfliecl .ori The: .isi^th nerve in I lord Ids space, and in the meninges at the base of the 
bram o large cdl [ectiern of pus .fQpwd>-.:' : »Ttb4ura;i abbeys* perFotHted -tiio 
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dura mater. It must have been there some weeks. This showed the element of 
danger there was in these cases. Professor Gradenigo’ was, he believed, the first to 
write on this type of mastoiditis, and he reported about sixty eases, of which only five 
came to post-mortem. Gradenigo insisted that the majority' of the cases were of the 
pneumatic type, the cells extending into the aj>ex of the petrous bone from the anterior 
part of the tympanum and the cells round the Eustachian tube. Severe and persistent 
pain on the same side of the head, but not specially localized in the ear or the mastoid, 
was a characteristic symptom. 

The President said that one of the first cases of the kind many years ago he saw 
in private, was that of a girl aged 14, w’ho had very severe headache, vomiting, and 
paralysis of external rectus. She had had glands removed from the neck, and a thin 
watery discharge was coming from the ear. When he opened the mastoid he found 
there was considerable tubercular caries, also granulations on the meninges. He did a 
lumbar puncture—one of the first he ever did, and a quantity of milky fluid emerged. 
He thought the child would die, but she rapidly recovered and became quite well. No 
organism was grown from the fluid. Another case was that of the son of a 
surgeon, a boy aged 15. He was at school, and had double acute otitis in an influenza 
epidemic ; there was also some o*dcma of both mastoids. When he saw the boy he had 
a high temperature, and double external rectus palsy. He had been sick, his discs were 
pink and swollen, and he was obviously very ill. Both mastoids were at once opened, 
and a lumbar puncture done. Milky fluid came away, and it contained a large number 
of cells. No organism was grown from it. His experience was that if from the milky 
fluid organisms, such as streptococcus, were obtained, the patient usually died ; perhaps 
he had seen one case of that kmd recover. If no organisms could be cultivated from 
the fluid, however, there seemed a chance for recovery if lumbar puncture were repeated 
many times. 

Mr. Sydney Scott said he hod come to regard these cases in which there w as paralysis 
of the sixth nerve as fairly common. All w'ere familiar with the sixth nerve paralysis 
in cranial tumours when there was no lesion of the sixth nerve itself discoverable post¬ 
mortem. On the other hand, intracranial effusion was, nearly always, a marked feature 
of otitic cases which recovered, and he looked upon sixth nerve paralysis connected 
w r ith ear trouble as a sign of increased pressure in the intracranial fluid. It did not 
necessarily mean there was a plastic exudation round the sixth nerve, though this might 
be found in cases which ended fatally from purulent adhesive leptomeningitis. The 
association of the sixth nerve palsy with increased pressure probably explained the great 
majority of Gradenigo’s cases w hich recovered. 

Dr. ALBERT A. Gray said he thought that in the paper referred to, the effusion 
was said to have reached the sixth nerve immediately after it left the dura mater. 

Mr. MOLLISON (in reply) said there was no question of syphilis in these cases; 
both were young boys, private cases. In both there was intracranial pressure ; in one 
there w'as definite evidence of meningitis, cloudy fluid under pressure, and he regarded 
that pressure as the cause of the paralysis. 

Mr. Hutchison (in reply) said that there were tw'o kinds of case ; in one. the 
infective process spread forward, and got at the sixth nerve in the space described in 
Dr. Guthrie’s paper, quoted from Gradenigo. He took his own case to be one of these. 
The paralysis was present before operation, and the meningitis did not apj>ear till 
several days after, when the temperature, which had been normal, both before and after 
operation, suddenly shot up to nearly 1()4 W F., and vomiting and stiff neck supervened. 
He had explored forwards, towards the tip of the petrous bone, without finding the 
abscess; but perhaps he had not gone far enough. 


1 Archiv. f. Olirenhvil ., 1907, xxxiv, p. 150. 
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Complete Bilateral Abolition of Acoustic and Vestibular 
Reactions following Cerebrospinal Fever, 

' ~ i \ V . ' . '\‘ r - *; ' '.£* ■ v \ - ' %»* •?' .‘-',30 ?/, , *' - ^ * *’ 

By Archer Rixa^o,' P.R.C'-S,Bd- 

R, L, H.. Aged 23, The 1 ij .story -is fch&t the Iiom.i was fiornm.i 
when he joined the Army. Getehrospinal fever m France in November, 
1917, On recovery complete deafnesij in both ears. 

On esaminaiio^r Tympanic membranes intact atid appear hormai ; 
audition aboiisbed; cbchtep-paipebral test negativelombard voiee- 
ratsing test negati ve . vestibular .systems tested by rotation and irriga¬ 
tion, no response. On deceleration;-after fifteen turns to either side, 
be is at once able to from the rotation ■ chair and walk along a 
straight line the length of- the room, *20 ft. Although intelligent he 
has not acquired any skill m lip-reading. No abnormality with 
regard to any other cranial nerveo has tmrdius. Hbmberjg:A 

sign negative. No vertigo, amt fee. is able to walk quite. nt^aSily With 
eyes shut Pointing tusfc, and Bnbinsln-Weil test., show;no. deviation. 
The restoration of equitiferiimi is exceedingly good: The. right fefeofe- 
jerk is ..diminished au ; compared with the left, (Complete; bilateral 
deaf.neHB with abolition of vestibular reactions,, 

Tfeepatient following statement 

: . *; At Sfprejjb on the ov^nfng of began to feel very sick 

With headaches, and volubudg all highN but felt better ip the 
>bte'to. But I got worsr add ytbidbjmjSg : tfey W to send 

hack th bljfets when I went ktralght ta feecil> and sent (or the.medical officer 
'and tuM him bow Ilelk At/'* this 'ifarttid gsttyng- kBv&o pains. in my 

book and gidtimeas ah if I was fain ting. I must have. feaep ^Jdouaty ill as the 
, medicalo$ea*jiever left re#, He was <ton#tjte4Uyan<t asking 
me bow 1 felt;-until suddenly i could not hear-, what* h'#. ^thotigh. I' kqo\v 
be' was talking as 1 could see bis lips moving. I scorned to get worse, m. they 
sent for my C.O. and PHdre. I remember later being removed -to. hospitni and 
for about a month after that my mind is quite biiink und j Was [old later tlmt 
l was delirious, Paring this time I had eighteen lumbar jninetureB, as I 
learned afterwards from mV-chart.. I left for England in Enhruarv, t#i8 1 
&:mH pot move my back at ibis time; X had to be lifted by blankets• whenever 
I Ava« removed. About .April I started to walk% holding tbA h&ck of W ehaA 
ami pushing it up *ud down the ward. [ could oat do this for longyeyeh then 
;<s 1 ml so tired and giddy and it made met m ve.*y weak, They found X had 
' got a. curvature of the .spine and made m& do physical- exercises daily which 
dm a lot of good and made me atraigbt and strong. I was discharged in NT^-y 4 
lit 18, but remained in hospital until the end of that year. ' 
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Patterson : Epithelioma of Auricle 


Epithelioma of Auricle. 

By Norman Patterson, F.R.C.S. 

Man, aged 67. Nearly nine years ago this patient was operated 
on at Golden Square for epithelioma of the right auricle. He had. a 
very large mass of glands in the neck. The auricle was removed and 
an extensive operation carried out in the neck, which entailed removal 
of a large portion of the sternomastoid and internal jugular. 

There is a full description of this case in the Lancet of 1913, i, 
p. 962. 

The PRESIDENT said Mr. Patterson was to he immensely congratulated on tliis case. 
His own experience of epithelioma of this region had been unsatisfactory. Early carci¬ 
noma of the pinna and antrum, with involvement of the glands of the neck, if treated 
in the manner Mr. Patterson had adopted, was a remediable disease; it was a wonderful 
case for no recurrence to have taken place. The reason was the thoroughness of the 
operation. The only way to get out the deep glands of the neck was to take away the 
internal jugular vein ; in this case it was removed from the subclavian artery in the 
lower part of the neck to the base of the skull, and with it the glands and the sterno¬ 
mastoid. That type of operation he believed was the only one which would give, in 
such cases, a successful result. 


Cirsoid Aneurysm involving the Temporal Bone and Neck. 

By Norman Patterson, F.R.C.S. 

L. P., female, aged 46. 

Past history: Discharge from left ear since childhood; deafness in 
left ear since childhood; attacks of pain in left ear occasionally; facial 
paralysis, left side, six weeks; attacks of giddiness for three months. 
No nausea, no vomiting, no tinnitus. . 

On examination: Left ear—whisper not heard ; Rinne + but 
shortened; Weber to right; bone conduction less than normal; aural 
polypus filling up external meatus ; no tenderness over mastoid. Rota¬ 
tion test—right to left, no nystagmus; left to right, nystagmus four 
seconds. Right ear : Drum normal; hearing good. 

First operation (August 16, 1920): Usual mastoid incision; tissues 
very vascular; post-meatal wall eroded, and bluish-grey polypus 
presented in wound. At this stage very severe venous haemorrhage 
occurred from area of origin of polypus; wound packed tightly with 
gauze and left open. 

Second operation (September 20, 1920) : Mastoid re-explored. 
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of fQZhgmiiey. 

Jar nwy ill : Now a pupating expansile swelling m left 

anterior frh&agjf* v/ith thrill, The left tonsillar region visibly 

ptiJ^acr-a. Left fecial pared vsis siil.1■ and paralysis of left vocal 


equal No engorgement of (if neck Pressure oft common carotid 
can sea pulsation to cease. 
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Tur 'j ; Ul*;.sH:»n>M tun'd tliul he ftftW ■> iim? In >. CImUI itltiUV vein:-•; jigfr- Sf-e 

had livul chrome utorHi(ra a ionvf tune* sw&i <vh«m hfh^hvkh dvv*]#t* )kh>* hniih 

lu the 'hoek t ‘ a !Vhi<:!i lm*l aoiUi* »*>( suddwov She was 'ukrn into hv>ujjf.;. < f.ci fcvu pr !;h,'. ,■ 
and tl•%• &\Yelji»£ wii.h: ,d>vwv,isly There whs on .hru.it. hut h!<..;,J tCu.ir; 

frfem the our. ami he Ih&ncdit tfrtft nltteptifacrri of’ the inh/tWk tntoojyd hud^crum'ik The 
tt.-imil »►!> that aide prop-end n,v;u,js tin* fuuidm%s os ill 0>< prewmt *yw*\ 11" fetal % 

• t^ihjWrary ligature on the* >Uit,umop carotid, &t*$ fctup worked Uh T-Ow&Mx, rjjn- fhteh^i- 
n,..n.t ; irj and put ft %fttrmh pii ‘.net.. Then he turned out the ehT-wl j'un:;’; d Hm Vipwuiitf 
§U the h*wi* of the skull. Tin* operafci'mi uos romirkat/iv <' <o An "puuii^, .it* lft« 
htfejfrf&i ear6fc(d vishbjj& uh.?^e to thW yiarofel ciiiia.l; Pku» had 'U-oV&l odhyvp ?*> lift 
huse of the uu4 lilcuvalferl the \vuj| of the interna) ear, aid artery. 

Mf. SYDXRY ScoTT w hi that ht* Wtudd hko to » nu)’uisi/<* flint Mr. Paifctefson packed 
oiT tim lateral nidi is*- bnlhtf* he remoV&d the grnW-th.. Thisgently $ubw> 

•fUurtt fiOT^ in the opemtiou on Hu* oodk. ' .Only 1 Jm« jvtwk* Mr. HoOtt removed haw ;t 
v^ry nfrt Iml.v a muliKmxntf growth whtufc hud in Uu- meatus itrul Imd proceeded 

directly bftvk'VUOfa ijcro*s the i ufurjor. <>f r khe ; , rftfttlt(.iid, xyilhotUt invading tTio tym, . 

nun- oavitry. It hud e.vmmlod to* the lateral sinus, and Um WuC the cmW part, of Hu 
tfivulvcd, ttnd it nook] therefore hr? cr-t>>M)d« After imvmv: puohhd aff the sitnu* 

Jti ihf wuv Mr. htid )l#VpK, thi? ofjunttiph h* 1 the parotid iuul u*<*Js \ru^ 

KA&ih IhucaXise the.ro^ wa^ vtsrv little lfJecdihKt H<? ru^retxej k».sftv tfei patient Itftd diiivh 
->i.-«u.tt:ihHd to Uronchfrir und hou-H fftilurft-, *t ri^k uii.ieh U,vy. h^,l rill foveseeu hnt )uld 
(*:»?*,•<! to pru'nvtL The ttm'sd-h, winm ,*\*o.uiiu;d' hHiulos-icahv kv ,Mr. lkftwlh proved t.-* 
^ihdilj'CThwd.,utitd int %t hftyy. fjNftr^ietirri«.Hcx of the ^ndothvJioTnftty. 

\f» k . PAriUJiBOH tip reply) s»ii( Hmty/hcn hv : wmk; the .vWici** puhiistnd m. tin* 
La-Vrt’f m i9U* !n* sin»vewted paeknii^ at¥ the htievai fftpus n*- # smCon ne^^n.re when 
ihzr*'. ivfts ft nu^iSf oi ^InuvU high m the ne«*K Tj^fc nn'tju' -*thvU roily OVoUpted 

nfK’.trr ten minutes. 
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Section of ©tcrlogy 1 

President-—Sir CttAfiLES Bali.akce, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.Y.G, 


Demonstration of Pathological 
Meningitis). 


Specimens (Septic 


By Ausbbt Gbay, M.D. 

Dr. Ar.fJERT Gray gave a iaotem-s'lidc* deniDnsUalion iiiustratiag the 
pathological eonuitioua found la ivvo.easwb of septic roemiigitis. 

mssCL^ioS;’ 

Mr. G-. J.. Jcnkiks snM it had pjvaiVH hccn difficult for him to find a Mack hmn the 
hihytfaili into the memnges ; it wj vs; thereto pc .ihWf«£tuig. to hee-rIV. Gray dtlmitely 
that in this case it kiwi beenthrough,rluefc.- Hi? ('Mr. Je«ilcim v ) 
habit hud keen to regard the infection as;feU»n£ the. Vk-cvc, through iiio interna! auditory 
tneatiw, biat in ail the castes \®fciel* he had microsebped speChneiis the iriasirAurn 
infection deemed toh&v£ hoen io ihe .iterghltoufcbb^d' of the odghth nerve ? n the httenml 
auditory‘ meAto*. That, hoWvtuy was not ovideoce that it might i.'t oeeug in 

ubotber way. • ' ~ . 

The Vhkwf.st *ajtl case* had been reported at the. Section and at the original; 
Otologicat Society in jvhieh infection waa through, the sac cum Anilblyiwph^t 1 eus. 
In chronic, di^^o, -the^ W&'-M donbt that ipfeCMbt}; Occurred anywhere dbp| the. 
posterior wvincfu 

fin A. Gu\y (answering qumiiom kod by Mr. Home m Ho Hastings ajul Mr. 
Sydney. fefeofcCJ sadd ihu-t he Vn*w case# .otTufrA*ti.biv-.thktegh the saccua oiidolyrnphatieics; 
had heer» rvpriftei-l lie j>rtf :nt»v ho make section^ of the spcciineiB he had jrt»t 

detnoriHlmti^L Ca&e* M &&:• ! ;, .5^V and a n 10 ^ hommoh. ’pathway of iiifeutuni 

'VA<* thnfUgn Mie ini.O<:rud auditor^' meatus. He COuld not be quite positive the infection 
came through the dactus eixlc>iymphutiexi?y hut it catife along the bony ^aoal which- 
.contained that structure; it might, of' eburse, have hebu exttTnkl to -tftg iifteinbumouE 
acptedoeM . * . /A ' j V ., \ 

Injuries to the Ear in Modern Warfare, 




By T. Jefferson Faulber, F.B.O.S. 

By Lionel Collebge, F.ILC.S. 

■ 

These papers are printed m vetema in $jjk Jouf^uil ofLwrytiyoipqy 
Otology t June, 1921 , pp. 2 . 77 , 283 . 

I At A meeting of the Section, 'rfeUl M^rcij i-S. WJi 
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'19. Pckw ?M3«i Lake.: A. Device for Tuning Fork Testing 


A Device tor Turnrj£ Fork Testing. 

til.owu W !■:. A.Tv’tt'.ii*. Ai.l L$£iLO,B,, and & Lake. F.R.C-S. 
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Section of Otology 

cleared up without suppuration, while the mastoid proceeded to the further stage. 
Perhaps the middle ear cleared up on account of the drainage afforded by the 
Eustachian tube. 

Mr. Sydney SCOTT said that it was w r ell that all should realize that such events as 
Mr. Mollison described did occur, and probably with much more frequency than was 
expected. Eleven years ago he published two cases of extradural abscess in which 
the tympanic membrane was never perforated ; the drum was absolutely normal, and 
hearing was perfect. Not only had lateral sinus thrombosis occurred without any sign 
of suppuration in the middle ear, but brain abscesses, traceable to non-perforative 
otitis media, had been met with in which there w’ere no signs of active middle-ear 
disease at the time the brain abscess was discovered. Yet post-mortem examination 
some time afterwards showed adhesions with a direct track between the abscess and 
some cells of the middle ear. About nine or ten years ago he had recorded in detail 
before the Section a rather similar case of a man who was an extreme example. 1 
He had a retro-cerebellar abscess, without any active suppuration in the tympanum at 
the time he was under observation. 

Sir William Milligan thought there might be a different explanation of this class 
of case. He considered it unlikely that such cases occurred without infection of the 
middle ear, though such infection might be of a transient nature, so that at the time of 
examination no actual evidence of it remained. He thought it possible for infection 
to be through the petro-squamosal sinus of a vestigial vein, which opened directly into 
the sinus after running across the tympanic roof. Such cases must, he thought, be 
very uncommon; he had seen very many cases of sinus thrombosis, but only one in 
which there was no clinical evidence of middle-ear disease. He had also seen cases 
such as Mr. Scott referred to, where there was no clinical evidence of the existence of 
middle-ear disease. In the few cases he had encountered the responsible organism was 
the same, the pneumococcus. It would have been interesting to know what w r as the 
causal organism in Mr. Mollison’s cases. 

Dr. H. J. BANK8-DAVIS reminded the meeting of a case in which the President 
(Sir Charles Ballance) opened a cerebellar abscess in a baby, pointing out that though 
the infant must have had middle-ear disease, there was then no rupture of the tympanic 
membrane. The child had stopped breathing, but on opening the abscess, breathing 
had recommenced. 

Mr. Musgrave WOODMAN (Birmingham) related a case in which he was rung up 
by a doctor, saying that he had a case of acute middle-ear pain, and asking whether 
puncturing the drum was advisable, remarking that he had the instruments if he could 
be told over the telephone how to use them. The case w r as seen a few hours later. It 
w r as that of a girl, aged 9, with acute pain over the left mastoid, and some swelling ex¬ 
tending down the neck. The drum was slightly injected but not bulging, and there was 
no otorrhcea. Upon opening the mastoid the lateral sinus was found to be thrombosed 
and full of foul pus. The jugular vein in the neck was tied and the sinus drained, 
recovery being uneventful. Singularly enough he (the speaker) had operated upon 
the same child on the opposite ear four years previously, and in this case the lateral 
sinus was also thrombosed, but otorrhcea was present. In this case there was a curious 
anatomical position present on both sides, the sinus took a sharp bend forward at an 
acute angle, and in this position was separated from the mastoid only by a thin plate 
of bone. 

Mr. W. Stuart -Low. said that he had had to operate in a good many cases of 
mastoiditis, especially in children, where there was no discharge from the meatus nor 
evident involvement of the tympanic membrane ; this was commonest in influenza 
where a fugitive otitis media had occurred. The infection in such cases passed rapidly 
on to the mastoid cells and caused pain and tenderness in the mastoid region. If left, 
these cases sometimes got well, but a great risk was run of severe purulent mastoiditis, 
meningitis, or other septic complications, chiefly thrombi in the veins. During the 


1 Proceedings, 1910-11, iv, p. 34. 
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On some Pathological Effects of Exposure to the Gamma- 
rays of 5 grra. of Radium Bromide. 

By W. 8. LAZAKUB-BARunv, MIX 

0$ August 2tt, lUKh the Medic*! Research Cuimoii eiurnsfced 
:;9 S rm ‘ Of radimu bromfdc to the late Mi. Cecil Lvster (then [‘resident' 
i*f the Section of ;-BtecttovTherapeutics)j Professor Hubs and myself fot 
*xpemuental purposes At the Middlesex Hospital. As the loan was. at 
teh #ay $ Vree»lU- the .work• hm necessatih v -been wievl out at s'c«]ue>vhat 
pressim* both 'apod patients and upon amm?>ls ? apd; a iety of 

^stall umler h;mtok>gical exauHhation. By the kind tdfeMeratmri 
hf the Medical Research Council J. umy here adduce -some of the more 
Staking results - ^obtained when animals were exposed to ' tin's- intense 

b^Ttdatfdmept vvihli ganj ijua^r^yst for protonped peyipdk. They are 
'h-nvt!.j m the main from the examination.of twenty .frogs; twenty-eight 
•»Hs. fifteen rabbits- and nine cate The work when comnkoed will be 
presented as % Report to the Meftinal Tta&earc.h Council Sir.ik W. Mott 
has midortaken to report upon the bniirm bf the various axmhals f*Dtd 
our senior . Br. Price-Jones, .is'investigating the bone-marrow• 

of the rabbits. 

Letiial Effect*. -—It k possible to kill an animal 'by irradiation alone, 
bat it is uec^Bary it? rec.bgni^ pritn&rv and spdoudary effete, though 
the two ife not always £&sy to separate. The death itself seems to be 
diur chiefly to seeo.ri.darv otfi-ctH, for, though a rat dies under about 
- ftfrty-fi^g.;;hpntft- contiiilaonayoxpOsnie to d grm of R&Br,, at a distance 
ol about 4 cm * death ;Uso occurs with fair tegulariby within two days 
rdfe an #>:pom re feting mx to twelve hmm. Six hours appears to be 

' At a meeting *>£ the Sfictimo heiti (Mote ti) v 192a 

O—PA 1 
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about the minimal lethal exposure for the rat under these conditions. 
Whether the animal have died under continuous irradiation or have 
died some forty-two hours after an exposure of six hours the changes 
met with in the tissues are very similar. Nevertheless with prolonged 
irradiation the changes are more intense. 

In comparing the minimal lethal dose in different animals the size 
of the animal is a factor. The radium is contained in a flat circular 
brass box, 14 cm. in diameter, and the intensity per unit of surface is 
fairly evenly distributed. But it is obvious that a frog, a rat, a rabbit 
and a cat exposed “ as close as possible ” will receive very different total 
amounts of irradiation and very different degrees of irradiation of specific 
organs. The fall in intensity of the radiation owing to distance has 
been determined experimentally by Professor Buss and, in the animal 
experiments (for which I am responsible), the distance has been taken 
as that which obtained between the surface of the radium box and the 
mid-point of the animal in a crouching position. Owing to the different 
arrangements adopted, the mid-point of the frogs and of the rats was 
distant from the BaBr* about 4 cm., the mid-point of the rabbits 
and the cats was distant about 15 cm. And since, at 4 cm. and 15 cm., 
the intensity of irradiation has fallen to about 66 per cent, and 13 per 
cent, respectively, it follows that an exposure of one hour at 4 cm. 
is equivalent to an exposure of five hours at 15 cm. 

When these corrections have been made an extraordinary difference 
is observed between the cold and the warm blooded animals, for the 
frog will support some twelve to twenty times as much gamma-radiation 
as the rat, rabbit or cat. As to the latter animals it is not safe to 
dogmatize. The minimal lethal dose for the rat at 4 cm. is about 
six hours, while for the cat, at 15 cm., it is about twenty-four hours, 
and for the rabbit, also at 15 cm., it is about forty-eight hours. These 
values corrected for the fall in intensity at the two distances indicate 
that under similar conditions when the minimal lethal exposure for the 
rat is six hours, for the rabbit it is nine to ten hours, and for the cat it 
is five hours. Hence it may be assumed provisionally that these three 
types of animal are not equally susceptible to gamma-radiation. The 
cat, in particular, gives the impression of being highly susceptible. 

Cijtological Appearances in General .—If the cell be considered in 
respect of its nucleus, its cytoplasm and any paraplastic material it may 
contain, marked changes may be found. The nucleus may stain faintly 
and diffusely (endothelium), deeply and diffusely (spermatogonia), faintly 
and with a few dust-like particles of chromatin (striated muscle), 
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moderately and with a single large nucleolus arid -i\ ■ few .panicles of 
chromatin ilftter)* . faintly and With ;V few relatively large particies 
of chromatin (kidney), and jii many cases it h impossible to determine, 
whether the appearances are nonmU..' But in some- .cages it is omcbim. 
that the-nuctep^ is abnormal It may be convened. into an entity 
sac fbolurnnar bbife of inleaf iffe)*• or; m»y be irreghiarty. v^coolafed 
ij&Mki and n^striated opm^etey l^ne-riian i ov^) < ot rimy he *’ghost • •- 
like diver, kidney, muscle), or the rmeleai membrane may have 
disappeared leaving only a small constellatioo of chromatin points 
(kidney, liverf... or the entire nuofeus tu% have be com a broken bp into 
deeply stained d4bm (lymphocytes, intestinal mucosae or, finally, all 
tric^nT a owe&^ t§%beloat,fhofigh cytoplasm persists diver, kiditey; 
in the case of ueoplasruy. any of theseiippeampG.es may be met with, 
bat recently the- yhromntm is gathered into an irregular* .mass 
>:tuiited .more It less in' the middle of; an enlarged;* irregular and often 
vacuolated spheroid,. 

Even under normal conciitpjn^ mitotic figures are rare- .except in 
mfcn>£m&l nmposfr and testicfle. In the ease o\ a mm a is that have been 
kdied uomeduUoiy after a rolativdy ehorr, exnosare the cells of t\m 
tubular glands in the intestine hjay show irregular masses of deeply 
tfgine'd ebfbmatin representing .mitotic figures, but they are usually 
absent from- testicle. If the animal have been subjected, to a more 
[rridong^d expa^b^/ ot * have been allowed to iurvi^r fet some days, 
probably .no trace of mitosis will be found e.vcui in inlesfci tuti mucosa. 

Ute ^tuplasni may^be hyaline and basophib .oxyphil or indifferent 
ipatmea?), translucent and: ^xyphil (gastric mucosa), vacuolated (bone> 
marrowy kidney, unstriatod mus<.de)> or it may b»> c-m verted into 
Urgctra itnteuUfe trachea), or show fine granules jsa&vary gland), or 
globules of Ji.ppid (adrenal, convoluted tubules of oath ot\ rarely, it may 
show neutral fat globules (tracheal • cartilage, pamorUe. tissue ol fax, 
kidney of oat) * Of modifications the intense' tnuemd change ui 

titfegtijifi and the lipoid change m kidney of bat' Will be referred to 
later. But perhaps the most ^triknag change of cytoplasm .men aftei. 
exposure to a large ijuani/ity hi rMiuxn m itfe r^tji^iev 

In this case the nucleus is tell suspended, as U wore, in thw middle of a 
cavity limited, at some distance, by the cell .membrane winch, now, 
is unusually conspicuous. iSixtoe the eofeditK*# h £y||t tm^bfcd' In 
animals that have survived for some days after a somewhat seveie 
exposure, this must be regarded as ^cpndaryv 

It has hem found chiefly in cells of liver ami of mammary carcinoma, 

~£r -—}>A hi 
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Including zymogen granules and mitochondria under the general 
name of paraplastic material, little can be said with certainty. In 
salivary glands of serous type, fine basophil or oxyphil granules are 
present; in liver and pancreas, somewhat coarse granules are often 
closely packed in the cells; in peptic cells of stomach there is a fine 
basophil granulation, and in the oxyntic cells, a small amount of fine 
oxyphil granulation. But these appearances cannot be distinguished 
from the normal. With regard to mitochondria, the uncertain nature 
of the objects designated by this name renders observations in regard to 
them of doubtful value, particularly if negative. I have found them 
in liver and kidney and, doubtfully, in specimens of intestine in rats 
that had been exposed for sixteen hours, but I am not convinced that 
they are present in other varieties of cells examined. 

The Blood System .—A rapid examination of the blood within blood¬ 
vessels in histological specimens from various parts of the body shows 
few apparent changes in the erythrocytes but a complete or almost 
complete absence of leucocytes. Closer examination indicates that the 
red blood corpuscles are generally of good shape but stain poorly with 
eosin, that homogeneous non-cellular coagulum often occupies a portion 
of the lumen and that the deficiency in leucocytes principally concerns 
the lymphocytes. With a very severe irradiation prolonged search may 
fail to reveal a single lymphocyte or polynuclear cell. Under less 
severe conditions the lymphocytes may be wanting completely bat 
polynuclear cells may persist in fair numbers. This difference in effect 
of radiations upon the leucocytes of the circulating blood is well known, 
largely as the result of the work of Russ, Chambers, Scott and Mottram 
in this country, and of Murphy and others in America. 

I do not know of any published observations respecting the erythro¬ 
cytes, but there is no doubt that they undergo marked destruction. 
Thus, in the rabbit I have found that exposure to the 5 grm. of radium 
for three successive periods of sixteen hours separated by eight hours’ 
intervals was associated with the changes of red corpuscles shown in 
the table (p. 5). 

Similarly in man an exposure for six hours has often been followed 
by a small erythrocytic fall, but a fall does not occur with the same 
regularity as in the rabbit. This is explained in part by the size of the 
human body and the smaller dose administered. Other factors at work 
are shown by the considerable fall in the erythrocytic count that some¬ 
times occurs with a six hours’ exposure. In a case of lymphocythaemia 
an exposure of six hours over the spleen was followed by an immediate 
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However, during the same period over which the above cases were 
observed eight other cases showed no significant change or a slight 
rise. 

As to the actual changes undergone by the red blood corpuscles it 
is a little difficult to speak. With a destruction such as is indicated by 
the figures for rabbits given above, it might be expected that hsemo- 
globinuria would occur or that corpuscular debris or haemosiderin 
granules would be found in some of the tissues. Of haemoglobinuria or 
of haemosiderin there is no evidence, even when the animal has died 
under continuous irradiation. But many of the animals show in the 
liver widely dilated capillaries with partially or completely disintegrated 
red corpuscles. The same fragmentation may be present in the spleen, 
but a further stage of the process represented by endothelial cells 
crammed with particles of dark brown pigment is relatively uncommon. 
In the bone-marrow macrophages full of erythrocytic debris are often 
seen. In the case of leucocytes the most recent work upon the effect 
of gamma-radiation is that of Mottram and Clarke. Both in man and 
rabbit am I able to confirm their observations that a diminution in the 
number of circulating leucocytes obtains and that this principally con¬ 
cerns the lymphocytes. The effects of gamma-radiation are therefore 
similar to those of X-radiation. In the four rabbits mentioned above 
that were exposed to 5 grin, for three successive periods of sixteen 
hours separated by eight hours’ intervals, the leucocyte counts were as 
follows:— 


Absolute Numbers of Leucocytes per Cubic Millimetre. 


Rabbit 

Before 

irradiation 

After first 
exposure i 

After second 
exposure 

After third 
exposure 

Remarks 

(I) 

5,900 

L. 3,658 

P. 885 

6,050 

L. 1,119 

P. 3,710 

5,600 

L. 784 

P. 4,312 

2,700 

L. 392 

P. 1,849 

I Minimum occurred 
immediately after 
third exposure 

(II) 

6,400 

10,400 

5,900 

3,900 

Ditto 


L. 2,752 

P. 1,088 

L. 520 

P. 9,464 

L. 354 

P. 5,487 

L. 117 

P. 3,607 


(III) 

9,600 

L. 3.216 

P. 3,744 

8,000 

L. 1,040 

P. 6,400 

5,800 

L. 2,726 

P. 2,088 

2,000 

L. 1,180 

P. 160 

Minimum occurred 
on sixteenth day 
after third exposure 

(IV) 

9,600 

L. 5,904 

P. 2,496 

1 

4,500 

L. 45 

P. 4,363 

4,000 

L. 400 

P. 3,440 

3,200 

L. 128 

P. 3,040 

i Minimum occurred 
on fifth day after 
third exposure 

l 


L. = Lymphocytes. P. = Polynuclear cells. 
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The paucity of histological evidence for what is undoubtedly an 
enormous destruction of red blood corpuscles is paralleled by the case of 
the lymphocytes. If an animal be killed immediately after a somewhat 
prolonged exposure (e.g., a rat, after sixteen hours), the sole positive 
histological evidence of a lymphocytic destruction which is so enormous 
that very few indubitable lymphocytes are to be found in blood or spleen 
or lymphatic gland, is the presence of a moderate amount of nuclear 
debris in lymphatic glands and spleen. Even this nuclear debris rapidly 
disappears, for probably traces alone will be found if the animal have 
been allowed to survive the exposure by one or two. days. If the 
exposure have been for three hours and therefore non-lethal, the 
lymphopsenia will be entirely unassociated with any obvious nuclear 
debris. 

Nevertheless, an important associated phenomenon exists in diminu¬ 
tion in size of the spleen. Since the spleen is roughly triangular in 
cross section my estimate of its qubic content is half the product of its 
length, breadth and height, and I divide the value thus obtained by the 
length of the extended animal from tip of nose to root of tail. Below 
are given some mean values obtained in rats and expressed in the form 
of cubic centimetre of spleen per centimetre of length of animal:— 

Spleen of nine control rats (non-radiated) = 0*072 c.c. per centimetre 

of length. 

Spleen of twelve rats exposed for three hours = 0*0358 c.c. per centimetre 

of length. 

Spleen of ten rats exposed for twelve or more hours = 0*0182 c.c. per centimetre 

of length. 

The splenic condition is progressive, for, if the twelve rats exposed 
for three hours be divided into classes according to the length of their 
survival after irradiation, the values are as follows :— 

Killed immediately after exposure, spleen = 0*0521 c.c. per centimetre of length. 

Survived three days after exposure, spleen = 0*032*2 c.c. per centimetre of length. 

Survived six days after exposure, spleen = 0*0287 c.c. per centimetre of length. 

Survived nine days after exposure, spleen = 0*0157 c.c. per centimetre of length. 

In lymphatic glands, apart from the deficiency of lymphocytes and 
the presence of nuclear debris, cells may be relatively so sparse that 
wide channels are left, particularly towards the periphery. These 
channels may be almost empty or may contain large endothelial cells 
whose cytoplasm is packed with fine, black or brown pigment granules, 
or red corpuscles may be present in numbers so great that a hsemolymph 
gland results. When some days have been allowed to elapse before 
killing the animal after a moderate exposure, plasma cells may be 
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• Rijm'liw.' . except for a few endothelialcells they 

m-ny be the atei< ea-'L-ty recognizable. 

As regards’ Uie bniii- m s,;U'i-t* A r ; «>r Price-<Fones petra 1 t* me to say that 
;<• on of cells with hiemorrhages into the bont- 

niarxmv and pikijgyvytnin.;.. tive tee'ttite 

.-•hoitld be ■,! >, : a: lyirnbinaiinu of white eel! destruction, 

dimimsbc-d or inbibiU-d ;".tlon of granular leucocytes and exag- 
:. v aaic,i ivd oWlt *>r-.tj ; -i j. ; ,■■ respripse t(> the tmiuerorts hffun Curb ages 

y the large mononuclear cells; 

In acojvi'wci y. ; th ihts dndfai* tlie-cdg£>be.v« of lepsbeytefe'ip |he 
yi venial-mg hl-’x.ii pW:&ro*a:*r t/L diimm.sb; However, the diuh'Uit.ion in 

n, miner- granular iouc . ies in the /circulating blood always tags 
ti-hind Und qJ '»! ■ ! •'<■.'!,• , owing to the. fact that the granular 
*.♦ • i 1 :■ me -info;i>y pi, mimed pbiymiclcars washed out from the 
' •••,, mm row, v.here'i-, tin-;, factories of lymphocytes (Spleen and 
lymphatic ghmiMm'" iw-oMmdty damaged from the/ first. Indeed tlje 

"net o-t M vvnon the ■apparently stimulated activity of.bone-marmw acid 
the lit-;,,i teiiVMe-v Pi ihe spleen and lymphatic gUtnd# is one of 
•> jltjhg jitn’hOoietni pi’odyeed by exposure/to a large •msxhiU 
cd'gam!u:i-.i"t(bntiiin. ; • f ' 

'.liir 'Wmittfi r. vvystM}), -1 have selected as striated types the 
m.mdi'-. •>; the mtwwr utemminal. wall, the adductor ojagmas,, the 
i.o. -p . iiivi . Qiiijj) ijtisdes of the neck or thorax. . As ooe- 

m ■■■- sen, the external, internal and mucosal 
niit.v-'d •• • • ■ i : .demui). jejunum, ileum, colon, rectum, the 

o. MUK.iim -r.'■- •■! .■;;•■• :».bd titeriohiS and, iu females, the uterus and 
i irliopitki tiibc jf< iht eAce of hearti varioas parts have beep taken 
\V ill unit hp&tiiti sufteteoi, V) might be expected, differences are 

,i> ■■!'• ■■■.-• ' bv voluntary, -involuntary and-' earth*: 

muscle; But it was 4bm> what surprising;fe/jij^./iliatldilfereneesib^ipbi 
■ V' ). iu,;the ■ met- . ■ ir ■ f ' uat.ed or tuiM viaied muscles. And it. was 
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larly deficient striation; (2) a transparent or vitreous change ; (3) a 
lipoid change in individual fibres of a bundle seen in some cases; and 
(4) vacuolation or other changes of muscle nuclei. 

Without doubt deficient striation and the translucent appearance 
are in part artificial in origin and occur independently -of irradiation, 
for they are met with in the muscles of control and non-radiated 
animals, often to a considerable degree. Nevertheless the muscles of 
animals exposed to 5 grm. of radium show the changes in a more 
marked degree, and abdominal muscle is particularly liable to be 
affected. If the muscle be examined fresh, or frozen sections be made 
after hardening in 10 per cent, formol saline, striation in general is 
better, but nevertheless in many fibres it is poor or completely absent. 
Staining with Sudan III shows that fibres without striation take up the 
dye somewhat, whereas their fellows which show striation are almost 
unstained. Further, such altered fibres frequently show minute red 
globules of lipoid which may lie in parallel lines similar to those of 
striation, or may be irregularly disposed. This lipoid deposit is invari¬ 
ably dust-like, and is completely absent from normal muscle and from 
most animals which have been killed immediately after a moderate 
radiation. It appears to develop with time, and I have found it in 
the great pectoral muscle of a woman whose breast was amputated for 
malignant disease six weeks after a local exposure to the 5 grm. of 
radium bromide for six hours. That a lipoid change is demon¬ 
strable indicates that the fibres are damaged, and supports the view 
that the loss of striation and the translucent change noted in muscle 
that has passed through the paraffin process are not wholly artificial in 
origin. Here it may be noted that all animals exposed for rather long 
periods to the intense gamma-radiation now being considered develop 
a marked sluggishness of movement for some days before death. 

Unstriated Muscle .—The contractile substance is often conglomerate, 
semi-translucent, and shows complete absence of fibrillation. In the 
coat of the stomach and to a far less extent in other situations it may 
be vacuolated. Indeed in the stomach a coarse sieve-like arrangement 
may obtain. The vacuoles sometimes hold a nucleus »attached to part 
of the wall, but commonly vacuolation occurs in the non-nuclear 
portions of the contractile material. The nuclei of unstriped muscle 
may be faintly stained and vacuolated, or may be deeply stained, linear 
and sinuous or irregularly contorted. No special changes have been 
noted in the case of blood-vessels other than those common to unstriped 
muscle in general. In the Fallopian tube the nuclei are very closeb 
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packed, with the result that little contractile material is seen. The muscle 
stains particularly well, and the nuclear definition may be sharper than 
in non-radiated control animals. Nevertheless there appears to be 
muscular deficiency similar to that which obtains with striated muscle, 
since, after a prolonged exposure, death with abortion occurred in a 
pregnant cat, but the dead foetuses were only partially expelled. A 
similar deficient power to expel their contents obtains in the case of 
intestine. 

Cardiac Muscle .—Practically no change is found in cardiac muscle, 
unless the exposure have been enormous or the animal have been allowed 
to survive some days after a very severe exposure. When present the 
minimal change appears to be translucency of occasional fibres with com¬ 
plete disappearance of all striation. In more advanced cases there is 
vacuolation of the contractile substance, and in still more advanced 
cases intense fragmentation. Under the last two conditions, vacuolated 
or vesicular or “ ghost-like ” nuclei may be seen, and sometimes even 
nuclear debris with disappearance of the nuclear membrane. But as a 
rule the muscle nuclei differ little from the normal. 

In neither cardiac nor unstriped muscle has a lipoid deposit been 
found similar to that occurring in striated muscle. 

Liver .—The liver rarely shows any divergence from the normal. 
Sometimes the microscopic section appears to be normal, but more 
careful study shows that the nuclei have greatly diminished in numbers, 
“ ghosts ” and foci of nuclear ddbris being common. At other times 
the cytoplasm of the hepatic cells has almost entirely disappeared, and 
it is in these cases that a nucleus lying within a ring of cell membrane 
without visible cytoplasm is met with. Whfen this condition occurs it 
is usually so extensive that the section of liver can hardly be recognized 
as such under the microscope. It has been met with in frog, rat and 
rabbit, and is apparently a late secondary change after a severe exposure. 
It is generally distributed throughout the organ, but does not lead to 
any macroscopic changes. Unless the hepatic disorganization be very 
great the blood-vessels and bile-ducts stain sharply. The nuclei of the 
vascular endothelial lining stain well, but those of the columnar cell 
lining of the bile-ducts are usually vesicular and stain with extreme 
faintness. 

Kidney .—The most striking renal change is that which occurs in the 
cells of the convoluted tubules of the cat. Frozen sections stained with 
Sudan III show an intense lipoid deposit confined to this portion of the 
urinary system with remarkable strictness. No trace of lipoid is seen in 
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the glomeruli and where the convoluted passes into the conducting portion 
of the system of tubules, the lipoid deposit ceases abruptly. Staining 
with osmic acid yields a general grey-green colour of the globules, 
and jet-black globules are few. Similarly with Nile blue sulphate, red 
drops are few and there is little more than a pale lilac coloration of the 
convoluted tubules. Neutral fat, therefore, is not present in any great 
quantity. It must be allowed that lipoid changes are common in the 
kidney of the cat, but, under intense gamma-radiation, they are present to 
such an extent that the tubule seems to be entirely composed of lipoid. 
In sections that have passed through the paraffin process, the lacunae 
resulting from removal of the alcohol and xylol-soluble constituents are 
so numerous that the tissue is sieve-like. In this respect it resembles 
the inner muscular coat of stomach, but there is no evidence that 
vacuolation in the case of unstriped muscle is preceded by a lipoid 
change. No other of the animals used in this investigation have 
manifested the same change, but it may be noted that the kidney of 
a woman who had had two exposures, each of six hours, to 5 grm. of 
RaBr 2 , for carcinoma of the oesophagus and died shortly afterwards, 
showed a small degree of lipoid change in the convoluted tubules. 

In spite of the fact that frog, rat and rabbit do not show lipoid 
deposit it must not be assumed that they present no renal changes. On 
the contrary there is considerable breaking down of the cytoplasm of 
the renal cells in all the animals and in them also the convoluted 
tubules are the chief seat of change. Sometimes the cells are entirely 
desquamated, but if the exposure have not been too severe, that portion 
of the cytoplasm internal to the nucleus is broken down, and the lumen 
of the tubule is bridged or blocked by albuminous material. The 
nuclei are often fairly preserved when the general destruction of cells is 
limited to the inner portion of the cytoplasm, but in severer cases 
large numbers are “ ghost ’’-like or may have broken down into debris 
or may have disappeared altogether. 

The conducting tubules do not show very definite changes except in 
severe cases; in this respect, they conform to the general rule that, 
under irradiation, cells of which the prime function is secretory suffer 
more than cells of which the prime function is to line a duct. The frog 
is the only animal in which changes of definite significance have been 
met with in the glomeruli. After prolonged exposure, the glomerular 
tuft in the frog undergoes a conversion—partial or complete—into a 
hyaline, swollen material which recalls the lardaceous change of the 
glomerulus in man. At the same time the glomerular space shows 
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and the fact that in this tissue changes are less marked than in the 
secretory system so intimately incorporated with it, is always obvious. 
In the stomach of the frog the connective tissue layer intervening 
between the main and mucosal musculature may undergo a complete 
mucoid change, so that it comes to resemble the tissue of umbilical cord 
or a myxoma in its histological structure. In higher animals, prolonged 
exposures, especially if the animal have. survived some days, are 
sometimes associated with a collagenous condition of the connective 
tissue similar to that which characterizes the subcutaneous tissue in 
the region of a gamma-ray burn. The changes occurring in the 
muscular coats of stomach and intestine have already been mentioned. 

The general effect of the changes that have been described above is 
interesting. Apart from the haemorrhages, which are only met with 
in very severe cases and lead to the presence of altered blood in the 
intestinal contents, the alteration of the intestinal mucosa, together with 
the increased njucus-formation, leads to diarrhoea (usually of an intensely 
mucous variety) so long as the intestinal muscles have not become 
damaged to such an extent that they can no longer urge forward the 
contents of the bowel. Hence mucous diarrhoea is an early result 
of the severe exposures to gamma-rays now under consideration. 
But, when the muscular coats have become so altered by vacuolation 
of nuclei and contractile material, by the translucent change and 
perhaps by alterations in their normal degree of basicity that their 
normal peristaltic contractions cease, the diarrhoea ceases also. 
Nevertheless the mucus continues to collect within the gut so long as 
there are columnar cells from which it can be formed and, therefore, 
at death, the entire large, and much of the small, intestine is filled to 
a greater or less extent with relatively clear mucus similar to that 
forming the evacuations in mucous colitis of man. 

It is noteworthy that intestinal changes of like kind to those 
described above, but less intense, have been found in some cases 
in Germany, in which death followed a course of deep X-ray therapy 
for uterine fibroids. 

The Generative System .—Very probably, from our knowledge of the 
influence of X-rays upon the sex glands, radium-rays also exert a 
somewhat similar influence. Moreover from unpublished experiments 
of my own, I have reason to believe that small quantities of radium 
enclosed within the rat’s abdomen for a period of months under 
conditions in which the beta and gamma-radiation is constantly 
acting upon sex glands, lead to a most profound degree of atrophy. 
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Nevertheless evidence that the gamma-radiation from 5 grm. of RaBr* 
acts upon testicle and ovary is meagre and under any circumstances 
it is not of a gross kind. Probably this is largely to be explained by 
the short survival after an exposure of some hours. 

In the testicle of the frog (the experiments were conducted between 
March and May) I could not find any appearances ascribable to the 
action of the radiations, even in animals that had been exposed for 
ninety-six consecutive hours or even longer. In radiated, as in non- 
radiated animals, the cells at the periphery of the tubules were ill- 
formed and stained very faintly, but the sheaf or fan-like masses of 
spermatozoa were intensely basophil and normal in shape and arrange¬ 
ment. In particular there was no evidence that the spermatozoa were 
losing their intense avidity for the basophil dyes. Nevertheless the fact 
that radium acts on the spermatozoa of the frog in a physiological 
direction was shown conclusively by Hertwig. 

In rat, rabbit and cat the usual great variety in appearance of the 
constituents of the seminal tubules, according to the stage in spermato¬ 
genesis, was noted, but in radiated animals, spermatids or spermatozoal 
heads were sometimes seen in which the normal basophilia had given 
way to indifferent staining or even to oxyphilia. The nuclei, too, of 
spermatocytes were more faintly stained than usual, and showed a 
greater tendency to chromatolysis and disintegration. Spermatogonia 
still showed small round nuclei with intense and diffuse basophilic 
staining and cells of Sertoli their faintly stained, large, oval nuclei. 
Spermatoblasts, with their fan-like groups of spermatids or 
spermatozoal heads were similar in non-radiated or in radiated 
animals. 

On one point there is certainty, and this lies in the complete 
cessation of mitosis throughout the testicle. Even skein-like arrange¬ 
ment of the nuclear chromatin"in prophase or metaphase is not seen 
in frog or rat, though present in rabbit and cat. Such spermatozoa 
as were already in existence within the organ seem to have undergone 
no greater visible change than that which is indicated by their occa¬ 
sional change in staining reaction. But spermatogenesis has been 
completely arrested. Whether this arrest be temporary or permanent 
must surely depend upon the length of exposure. Upon this point I 
have no evidence, for I have not been able to convince myself of any 
difference in the microscopical appearances of the testicle dependent 
upon length of exposure or survival after exposure. The point could 
only be settled satisfactorily by means of breeding experiments. 
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The epididymis shows a well-marked ciliated columnar epithelium, 
the cilia being long and the cytoplasm of the cells being scantier on 
that side of the nucleus towards the lumen and denser again just 
beneath the cilia. Within the lumen of the tubules are spermatozoa, 
in which the staining of the heads is usually less basophil than in non- 
radiated animals. Thus the epididymis of a severely exposed animal 
cannot be differentiated from that of a normal control except possibly 
by the contents of the tubules. 

In the ovary the changes to be ascribed to the action of the gamma- 
rays are even less certain. Frog’s ovary is useless for this purpose. In 
rat, and to some extent also in rabbit and cat, the great bulk of the 
ovary is made up of corpora lutea in varying stages of development and 
in these it is impossible to ascribe any particular appearance of cell 
nucleus or cytoplasm to the gamma-radiation. In the Graafian follicles 
and primordial ovules there is deficient staining and sometimes the 
follicles appear to be the seat of an accumulation of fluid or homogeneous 
non-corpuscular coagulum. Graafian follicles of good formation do not 
occur in the radiated animals. The ovarian stroma shows no differences 
from the normal. 

The sex glands, therefore, are disappointing in a histological sense 
possibly by very reason of their high organization. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that parathyroid and adrenal, salivary glands and 
pancreas resemble the sex glands in their failure to present unequivocal 
evidence of marked histological changes under gamma-ray action; the 
same is true, in large measure, of the thyroid. And yet from clinical 
evidence it is certain in the case of the thyroid body and of the salivary 
glands, that the organs are affected by irradiation and it is at least 
possible from the evidence of altered enzymic action that the pancreas 
similarly undergoes change. Indeed, though one is ready to admit the 
fact of wide variations in the degree to which tissues manifest their 
reaction to the intense bombardment which has been the subject of the 
present investigation, one is loth to admit that any tissue can 
remain entirely unaffected and we are ready to ascribe any absence 
of recognizable change to the crudity of our histological methods. 

The observations I have brought before the Section belong to a 
special branch of pathology that is now assuming a certain importance. 
Many of the changes I cannot recall to have seen under other than con¬ 
ditions of irradiation. From a general point of view it may be added 
that the measurements of the spleen given above seem to indicate that 
to the already recognized atrophy from disuse and atrophy from pressure 
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it will now be necessary to add atrophy from irradiation. And in this 
connexion the changes met with after irradiation in normal bones and 
testicle, in thyroid of exophthalmic goitre, in uterine fibroids and in 
certain kinds of new growths, whether malignant or non-malignant, 
may well be remembered. Discussion of the point would lead us too 
far, but I commend the suggestion to your consideration. 


Description of the Figures. 


Fig. 1. 

Stomach of frog exposed to the gamma-rays of 5 grm. RaBr,. for twenty.one 
hours. Killed three days later. There is intense vacuolation in the contractile 
material of the inner muscular coat. The vacuole may carry a nucleus within 
it or on its wall. Paraffin, hematoxylin and eosin, x 200. 


Fig. 2. 

Liver of rat exposed for three hours. Killed nine days later. The cytoplasm 
has disappeared almost entirely from the hepatic cells, but the altered nucleus 
and the cell membrane persist. The same change is often seen in malignant cells 
in man after exposure to a large quantity of radium. Paraffin, hrematoxylin 
and eosin, x 200. 


Fig. 3. 

Kidney of cat exposed to gamma-rays of 5 grm. RaBr, for sixty-four hours 
discontinuously. (Correction for distance in order to compare with Figs. 1,2, 
and 4 yields an effective exposure of thirteen hours.) Died on the eighteenth 
day after first and eleventh day after last exposure. The cells of the convoluted 
tubules show numerous vacuoles representing the former situation of lipoid 
globules. The glomerulus (left) and a conducting tubule (bottom) show a 
complete absence of vacuolation. Paraffin, hsematoxylin and eosin, x 200. 


Fig. 4. 

Colon of rat exposed for three hours. Killed nine days later. To show the 
great formation of mucus. The columnar cells of the tubular glands are almost 
universally converted into goblet cells. Paraffin, hsematoxylin and eosin, x 200. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 

Some Aspects of Mental Hygiene . 1 
By E. Farquhar Buzzard, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

The occupation of a presidential chair by one to whom the 
experience is new and unexpected cannot fail to have serious conse¬ 
quences on the mental attitude of the occupant. His sense of inferiority 
is unpleasantly aroused by looking back at the names of his predecessors 
in office, while his sense of reverence for presidents in general, a habit 
of mind which has grown with increasing years, is in danger of 
destruction. My pride in the honour which has been bestowed upon 
me is justly tempered by the knowledge that I owe my position, not to 
individual merit nor to eminence in psychiatry, but to the graceful and 
generous tribute paid from time to time by the members of this Section 
of the Royal Society of Medicine to their neurological brethren. This 
symbol of the cordial relationship between psychiatrists and neurologists 
is peculiarly happy in its appearance at the present moment. The 
borderland which separates and yet unites our respective territories 
has for some years past been the scene of an invasion by a somewhat 
heterogeneous multitude of students, the large majority of whom claim 
to be disciples of Freud and Jung. These invaders have not sprung 
only from the ranks of psychiatry and neurology, but in many instances 
have wandered from more distant realms of medicine and of science. 
As was inevitable in an unorganized movement of this kind, those 
taking part in it have not all been equally well armed. Some have 
lacked sufficient training in psychiatry and neurology, while others 
have been deficient in the critical faculty and the sense of proportion 
so necessary to scientific campaigns. It was equally inevitable, perhaps 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 9 , 1920 . 
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fortunate, that such an invasion should be neither peaceful nor silent. 
There have been pitched battles between the immigrants and those 
who considered themselves to be in possession. There have been noisy 
and unseemly squabbles among the new inhabitants, and this turmoil 
has been going on in the midst of an international and social upheaval 
which has brought into relief, perhaps as never before, the strength and 
the weakness of the human mind, its success and its failure in adapting 
itself to strange and distressful circumstances. It is not to be wondered 
at that while the storm provided an immense amount of material for 
study it created an atmosphere unsuited for well-considered judgments. 
The last year or two have, however, given us some leisure in which to 
review the origin, the progress, and the results of the new movement 
in psychology. I do not propose to enter upon a discussion of the merits 
or defects of our modern psychopathology and psychotherapy. In the 
first place I shall summarize shortly our present position ; in the second 
I shall consider how to use what is best and most firmly established of 
our knowledge, old and new, of psychological processes for the advance¬ 
ment of mental hygiene. In fulfilling my first purpose I shall be 
dogmatic. My opinions will not be acceptable to everybody, although 
they probably represent more or less accurately the views of many 
psychiatrists and neurologists. 

Value of Psycho-analysis. 

Psycho-analysis is essentially a method of scientific clinical investi¬ 
gation, and like all other methods of scientific investigation it requires 
in the investigator a trained and critical mind, and in the investigated 
subject a degree of intelligence rather above than below the average, 
if the results obtained are to be of value. As Dr. Henry Head has 
repeatedly insisted, it is impossible to investigate the problems of 
sensation on subjects of low intelligence. The information obtained 
from such an investigation may be useful for the purpose of diagnosis 
and treatment, but should not be utilized for the construction of general 
principles. 

Psycho-analysis is as necessary for the study of psychiatry as 
accurate and patient history-taking is necessary for the elucidation 
of medical problems of organic origin. Psycho-analysis is not essentially 
a therapeutical measure. In certain cases it has a remedial value, 
either because it assists an intelligent patient to understand better, 
and therefore to deal better with, his mental disorder, or because it 
establishes a relationship of confidence between the doctor and 
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patient which is helpful to the latter and which is the fundamental 
requirement in all successful psychotherapy. Psycho-analysis as a 
method of investigation has been the means of establishing a number 
of truths and principles which are of great importance in the study of 
psychiatry. As Bernard Hart has recently stated, in terms which can 
hardly be improved upon :— 

“ A great number of Freud’s conceptions have withstood all the tests that 
can be applied to them, and it is not too much to say that they are now firmly 
incorporated in the structure of our knowledge. How far other sections of his 
teaching are sound cannot yet be decided with certainty, but they are at least 
worthy of careful scientific investigation free from the dust of conventional 
prejudice. It is certain that Freud’s work has opened a new era in psychology 
and psychopathology, and his introduction of the dynamic point of view—the 
conception of mental processes as the resultant of the action and interaction 
of great instinctive forces—has fertilized immeasurably the arid field of the old 
academic psychology.” 1 

In claiming for Freud’s work the opening of a new era in psychology 
Dr. Hart has not gone one step too far, although he is careful to reserve 
judgment on the merits of many conceptions which have rapidly 
followed the inauguration of that era. Psychotherapy is a convenient 
name applicable to all forms of treatment which depend on education, 
persuasion or suggestion, and not on physical or chemical influences, 
for their success. Although psychotherapy has been used by the 
medical profession for many generations, it has been recognized as a 
special method of treatment based on certain principles only within 
recent years. Its value in dealing with a large number of mental 
disorders can hardly be overstated, and it is for the future to determine 
the limits of its usefulness. 

Present Position op Psychotherapy. 

The present position of psychotherapy, as well as the diseases from 
which it suffers—if a remedy can be the subject of disease—were 
admirably described by Dr. T. A. Ross in opening the discussion at the 
Cambridge meeting of the British Medical Association this year, 2 and 
I cannot refrain from endorsing his eloquent plea for the establishment 
of a more friendly spirit among those who practise and put their faith 
in different methods. If this brief description of oar present position in 
regard to psychopathology and psychotherapy is accepted, we are 

1 Brit. Med. Joum., 1920, ii, pp. 623, 624. 

* Ibid., 1920, ii, p. 619. 
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justified in hoping for a great advance in the practice of mental hygiene 
in the not very distant future. I would include under this term all 
measures which aim at the prevention of mental disorders, whether 
they.are in the nature of neuroses, psychoneuroses, or psychoses. 

Mental hygiene as a branch of medical science has been a miserable, 
neglected, and stunted plant, difficult to keep alive and still more 
difficult to rear, but it has a brighter future now that we are beginning 
to realize what it has lacked and to supply the necessary material 
for its development. It has always been the same in medicine. 
Hygiene in respect to tuberculosis was primitive and ignorant until the 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus. The prevention of sepsis was devoid 
of principles until the work of Pasteur and Lister paved the way. 
But if mental hygiene is to grow and to become robust the soil must 
be prepared, a congenial atmosphere created, and sufficient labour and 
material provided. 


Origin of “ Nerves.” 

Let me turn your attention to some of the weeds which have 
choked the plant we would see flourish. To my mind the strongest and 
most obnoxious is one which was sown in ignorance and has been 
nourished on fear. I refer to the fallacious belief, deeply implanted in 
the public mind and awaiting a long-delayed eradication by our pro¬ 
fession, that so-called functional nervous disorders or “ nerves ” are not 
mental disorders. Surely the time has come to discard a verbal quibble 
which is unworthy of a scientific profession. There are signs in the 
air which lead me to think that unless we take this step ourselves tbe 
weed will be uprooted before our eyes by force of public opinion. But 
if we ourselves eradicate this weed we shall, in the first place, be able 
to speak quite as frankly about mental disorders as about gastric 
disorders, and to discuss psychotherapy as freely as we do diet. If we 
recognize, and cause to be recognized, that there are all degrees and 
kinds of mental disorders, we shall gradually but surely break down the 
barrier which at present separates “ nerves ” from insanity, and which 
preserves for the latter the position of a mysterious and malign ogre 
lurking in the background and ready to pounce upon its victims from an 
unseen world. No harm is or ever can be done by dispelling ignorance 
or clearing up mystery. The fear of insanity, the fear of the unknown, 
the fear of something coming on them without provocation and finding 
them defenceless, haunts a multitude of patients and prevents that 
peace of mind which is the first essential in restoring their “ nerves.” 
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Tell them that their symptoms are mental, that they have long suffered 
from a disorder of mind and familiarity will breed contempt in place of 
nnspoken fear. By so doing you will remove the feeling of defencelessness, 
and promote a confidence that the condition is understood and that your 
treatment is not based on a wrong diagnosis. It is useless to tell a 
patient who is obsessed by the fear of insanity that he is only suffering 
from “ nerves.” In nine cases out of ten he will suspect either that 
you are deceiving him or that you are ignorant. Let him see that you 
recognize his symptoms as mental, and he will leave the treatment in 
your hands. 

Needless to say, what I have here outlined is not sufficient. It is 
necessary to explain that what you mean by mental disorders are of 
everyday occurrence and in everyone’s experience. You will instance 
the fact that you may suffer from an obsession which is dispelled by a 
night’s sleep or by talking to a sympathetic friend ; that such an occur¬ 
rence is not a question of nerves, but illustrates a transient disorder of 
mind. Moreover, you must explain that although symptoms are mental 
they are not necessarily of mental origin. They may be due to other, 
more physical, causes, or to a combination of both. For this reason it 
is necessary to make both a physical and psychical examination, the 
latter perhaps including a careful investigation of the patient’s past and 
present reactions to circumstances and environment. In these days 
you will hardly need to emphasize the fact that the condition of the 
teeth, of the lower bowel, or of the ductless glands may play a part, 
even if a subordinate one, in the production of mental disorder. It will 
take years before public opinion accepts the idea that mental disorders 
are among the commonest of ills and that we all suffer from them in a 
greater or less degree. But once insanity or madness is generally 
regarded only as an advanced form of mental disorder and not as an 
independent monster without relationship to other conditions, it will 
lose much of its frightfulness. 

The theme I have entered upon could be pursued in many directions, 
but I can safely leave the trail to be followed by my audience. I am 
only concerned really with the plea that we should get rid of false terms 
such as “ nervous ” disorders when we mean “ mental ” disorders, and 
so clear the ground of the chief obstacle to rational mental hygiene. 
May I add that I am not preaching what I do not practise, and that I 
have seen no reason to regret the introduction of the word “ mental ” 
to patients when I have had the time to explain precisely what meaning 
I attach to it. In fact, it is a very necessary preliminary to the initiation 
of a course of psychotherapy. 
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Confusion of Ethical and Physiological Issues. 

My next weed must be treated with more tenderness and respect. 
It has intimate relations with our plant and would almost appear to 
to grow on the same stem. Nevertheless it needs pruning and checking 
in certain directions if the sap of scientific hygiene is to be preserved. 
As there is difficulty in distinguishing the leaves of a tree from the ivy 
creeping over its branches, so is there confusion in mental hygiene 
between physiological and ethical issues, or—as I am in the habit of 
putting it to patients—between medicine and morality. Ethical 
doctrines based on religion are, speaking generally and in view of their 
antiquity, surprisingly useful in mental hygiene, but they need revision 
in certain particulars. The whole subject is too vast to admit of full 
discussion here, but I can make my meaning clear by an example which 
must be familiar to all of you. 

A woman is beset by a fear or an anxiety or a sorrow—it does not matter 
which—but it is one which, according to her ethical upbringing, she must 
harbour in silence. She determines to suppress it and, again in accordance 
with her ethics, seeks success by throwing all her energies into some pursuit. 
Ignorant of physiological or psychological principles, she is surprised sooner 
or later to find herself beaten, and in the moment of defeat, when emotional 
reaction can no longer be restrained, she cries, “ To think that I—I who 
always despised women with nerves—should come to this ! ” 

Such a commonplace story illustrates two points of importance in 
relation to mental hygiene. In the first place, the patient has been 
brought up in ignorance of the fact that the mind, like the body, can be 
exhausted, and that an individual’s endurance is a variable quantity 
determined by more than one factor. According to her ethical doctrine 
the success of her enterprise merely depended on the strength of her 
will. In the second place her piteous cry revealed the critical attitude 
of mind which, as a healthy person, she had always cherished towards 
those whom she had regarded as of inferior moral fibre. If her heart 
had become dilated as the result of prolonged and over-strenuous 
exercise there would have been no self-reproach. She would have gone 
to bed and received the visits of her friends with complacence and 
without a suspicion of shame. There must be something wrong with 
the training of youth if a story such as this is of everyday occurrence, 
and mental hygiene will not flourish in an atmosphere containing so 
much ignorance of psychological principles and so little charitable dis¬ 
crimination between medical and moral factors. 
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Creation of Environment for Advancement of 
Mental Hygiene. 

So far I have been concerned with two measures which appear to be 
essential in creating a healthy environment for the growth of mental 
hygiene. They may be summarized in very few words. Disorders of 
mind should be generally recognized as such, and the moral stigmata 
attaching to them should be dissipated. Such favourable conditions 
can only be created by the influence of the rank and file of the medical 
profession on the public. The time is ripe for a peaceful revolution of 
this kind. Both the profession and the public are more interested in 
psychological problems than ever before, and it only requires concerted 
and carefully considered action to direct this interest along healthy and 
beneficent lines. So far the increased interest in the mental side of our 
professional work has been reflected officially by the establishment of 
diplomas in psychological medicine, a step which should lead to valuable 
results by securing for this wide field of research a sufficiency of skilled 
labour. 

But, personally, I do not want to see psychological medicine a special 
branch of a student's curriculum necessitating a three months' course in 
a special department. The student has more than enough to bear in 
the matter of special departments already. He need not be made 
familiar with all the writings, all the conceptions of Freud, Jung, or 
the older psychiatrists. He should learn from any or all of his medical 
teachers how to recognize, how to investigate, and the broad principles 
of treating, cases of mental disorder. Patients suffering from minor 
mental maladies will form the bulk of his practice when he is qualified, 
and, since mental hygiene is concerned principally with the young, the 
general practitioner of the future must be responsible for its success. 
He cannot depute these responsibilities to a medical officer of health 
appointed by municipal authorities. He alone can detect which child 
in a family is finding difficulty in adaptation to the realities of life or to 
environment. He only can decide whether a threatening neurosis or 
an incipient regression is due more to inherent defects in the child or 
to external causes. His treatment will need to be directed as often to 
the parents as to their offspring if he is to be successful in preserving 
the mental health of the latter. 

Five-and-twenty years ago a student was taught to distinguish 
between organic disease and functional disorder in his patients. The 
diagnosis of organic disease was followed by a discussion on the aetiology 
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and pathology of the condition, and the student was able to watch the 
effects of an elaborate regimen of treatment to its appropriate or in¬ 
appropriate termination. The diagnosis of a functional disorder, really 
a mental disorder but not so called, evoked no comparable consequences. 
The page reserved for aetiology and pathology remained blank, and the 
treatment was either purely physical or consisted of a few mild 
exhortations. 

“ You have no organic disease ; you must not worry; you will recover in 
time ; you must take plenty of exercise and have plenty of fresh air and good 
food.” 

This was generally accompanied by a good strong strychnine-containing 
tonic, which possibly stimulated an already exhausted patient to further 
unguided efforts on entirely unsuitable lines. 

Recent acquisitions to our knowledge of psychopathology should 
have sufficed to make the methods I have described so crudely unrecog¬ 
nizable to the student of the present day. Still more do they encourage 
the hope that the number of victims of mental disorder may be appre¬ 
ciably diminished if modern principles of psychical investigation and 
psychotherapy are incorporated in general medical knowledge and do 
not remain the monopoly of a few specialists. The trend of events in 
our science always follows much the same lines. As soon as much 
knowledge has been acquired in any particular branch our thoughts 
are inevitably switched to the prevention rather than to the curative 
aspects of the problems involved. We are still seeking cures for cancer 
because we know so little about its causation. We are far more 
interested in the prevention than the cure of sepsis. Our profession 
has of recent years become more and more interested in the recognition 
of early signs of disease, or, rather, the signs of disordered function 
which precede structural changes. It is not too much to say that 
psychiatry can now join in this general pursuit and so promote the 
growth of mental hygiene. 

Multiple Factors in Mental Hygiene. 

It may seem a far cry from the nightmare of a child who has supped 
not wisely but too well to the hallucinations of an asylum patient, and 
to put these two mental disorders in the same category might seem to 
be a bit of extravagance worthy only of a fanatic. But this nightmare 
incident illustrates well the tendency we all suffer from in greater or 
less degree to unify our pathogenesis. We like to think the nightmare 
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was due to indigestion. It saves trouble, and the responsibility for 
preventing further nightmares may safely be left to the mother. 
There must, however, have been at least two other factors in the pro¬ 
duction of the nightmare. There was the inherent constitutional factor 
which caused that child to have a nightmare, although his brother, 
after consuming the same supper, slept undisturbed. There was the 
psychological content of the child’s mind which determined the nature 
of the dream and the emotional disturbance associated with it. The 
most profound sceptic of modern psychology will not ask us to believe 
that the story of a dream is a bolt from the blue, or that it is more 
intimately related to the content of the dreamer’s stomach than to that 
of his mind. The supper was undoubtedly important and may be 
allotted the chief share of guilt, but the other factors are not to be 
neglected if the study of mental hygiene in relation to children is to 
yield fruit. The asylum patient suffers from hallucinations. Shall we 
be content to say that he does so because he is mad ? Or shall we look 
forward to the time when the reason for his suffering and the factor 
which determined the nature of his hallucinations are revealed to us ? 
Looked at in this light, the problem of the nursery and that of the 
asylum are not so far separated. 

The multiplicity of factors is a doctrine which as teachers we should 
keep constantly before the minds of our students. As practitioners our 
success depends on its observance whatever branch of medicine 
engages our interest. There can be no doubt that the study of epilepsy, 
for instance, has suffered much in the past from ignoring the psycho¬ 
logical factor, although I should be very reluctant to subscribe to the 
view that the disease is purely psychopathic. Important as it is to bear 
in mind the doctrine of multiple factors in general medicine, it must 
never be forgotten in mental hygiene. We are too apt to say of a 
patient suffering from a psychosis : “ What can you expect ? Look at 
his family history.” Granted that the inherent factor has been pre¬ 
dominant, is it not possible that a far-seeing mental hygiene might have 
so dealt with other factors that a serious disorder could have been 
averted ? It is impossible not to sympathize with those who hold that 
psychotherapy plays only an unimportant part in the treatment of a full- 
grown psychosis, but this attitude is very different from believing that 
it cannot be useful as a preventive measure at a more embryonic 
stage. Endeavour to imagine the terror which must be constantly 
present in the minds of many sane persons who are members of a 
mentally unstable family. Is it difficult to realize what comfort they 
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would derive from a belief that heritage is not the only factor to be 
reckoned with, and that medical learning was capable of recognizing 
and assessing the other factors, so that the long-dreaded calamity might 
be avoided ? I have a shrewd suspicion that the advice in such cases 
to avoid over-strain and to keep the body healthy does not quite meet 
all requirements. Are there not unavoidable difficulties to be faced in 
everyone’s life, and are we not already in a position to advise how they 
may best be dealt with ? 

Value op Rest and Thought. 

Before leaving the professional aspects of mental hygiene, and lest I 
should be accused of a marked bias in favour of modern psycho¬ 
therapy in the prevention and treatment of mental disorders, let me 
say a word on the question of rest. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the invaders of our borderland have unduly minimized the 
importance of rest as a physiological essential in the prevention and 
cure of the psychoneuroses. Rest and sleep must, to the end of the 
chapter, be necessary in treating a condition of exhaustion, however the 
latter is produced. It is contended that with simple fatigue, uncom¬ 
plicated by an anxiety state, sleep is undisturbed and refreshing. 
But it must be remembered that fatigue of itself may convert potential 
Anxieties into active anxieties by reason of that loss of sense of per¬ 
spective and of proportion by which it is almost invariably accom¬ 
panied. In this way insomnia and disturbed sleep are brought about 
and a vicious circle established. This is a matter of everyday 
experience, and one which must not be lost sight of in any system of 
mental hygiene. 

There is another aspect of mental hygiene on which I would like 
to touch, but which should perhaps be addressed to educational 
authorities rather than to yourselves. The chief function of the mind 
is thinking, and it is doubtful whether an organ can retain its 
maximal health if its function is not adequately exercised. But 
exercise must be guided and trained, especially in the young, if it is 
to attain its object. A game of cricket in which the participants are 
ignorant of the rules and uninspired by any keenness is worse, as 
an educational exercise, than no game at all. Is thinking a function 
which needs no practice, no training? Hughlings Jackson, whose 
contributions to psychopathology, in advance of his time like most of 
his work, have been revived and admirably presented to us by Dr. 
Maurice Nicoll, in a recent article on “ Regression,” was in the habit of 
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exhorting his house physicians to set aside some portion of the day or 
night to thinking. He advised us to choose some question which had 
been raised in the course of the day, to allow our powers of association 
to assert themselves, and to jot down the resulting ideas in a note-book. 
In other words, he stimulated us to look at each question from many 
points of view, and to give it as many and as various attachments as 
possible. The value of forming such a habit can hardly be denied, and 
its more general adoption might prove to be a powerful preservative of 
mental health. This memory has been revived by references in recent 
literature to the beneficial results attributed to conversational re¬ 
education. It is contended that this form of psychotherapy relieves 
a patient’s mental suffering by introducing to him other aspects of a 
conflict which have hitherto escaped his notice. The same principle 
is concerned in the commonplace experience of talking our troubles over 
with a sympathetic friend who, without adding to our knowledge, 
reveals them in different lights. If this hypothesis can be supported, 
is it not to be inferred that the ability to look at difficulties from many 
points of view is an asset of some value in the maintenance of mental 
health ? Is it not equally justifiable to assume that this ability must 
to a large extent be a matter of training in our earlier days ? 

My recollection of school days may not be reliable, but this principle, 
if my memory serves me right, did not govern our education. We had 
little time allowed for thinking, no instruction in thinking, and no 
encouragement to cultivate the art for ourselves. There was an 
atmosphere of rigidity in regard to what might be controversial subjects 
in unfettered minds and a thing either was or was not the right thing 
to do. I can well remember the surprise experienced on leaving school 
in relation to matters of conduct and to opinions about individuals. 
The atmosphere had changed and questions previously regarded as 
finally settled were found to be worthy of discussion. Individuals were 
no longer pigeon-holed in this or that category ; some with a wholly 
undesirable reputation had reluctantly to be conceded one or more good 
qualities. It may be that the somewhat narrow attitude of mind 
engendered by school life was adequately corrected by subsequent 
influences, but it is hard to believe there is no room for more 
systematized education in wide thinking at that period of life when the 
mind is most impressionable and most ready to form habits of permanent 
value. According to our newspapers the education of the working-class 
children has again this narrow outlook with a socialistic bias, and is 
indifferent to other points of view. This being so, it should not cause 
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surprise if they experience mental and other conflicts in later life. 
This is not altogether a frivolous utterance on my part. It can hardly 
be disputed that a large factor in present-day social unrest is of 
psychological origin, and that broader education on the lines I have 
just indicated would not only serve mental but social hygiene. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

There are other aspects of mental hygiene concerned with schools 
and education, especially in relation to hours of sleep and work, but 
these have received attention elsewhere, and I will not detain you with 
them now. Having trespassed on territory where I have no authority 
I will be content with the inroad I have made and retrace my steps. 
To recapitulate, mental hygiene is a young plant worth cultivating and 
full of promise. Its growth must be promoted : (1) By no longer 
misnaming mental disorders as nervous. It is perhaps time to be 
courageous and to call institutions hospitals or clinics for minor mental 
disorders in preference to functional nervous disorders; (2) by getting 
rid of the confusion between ethical and medical principles as they 
affect health ; (3) by teaching elementary principles of psychopathology 
and psychotherapy to students in order that the general practitioner 
may take a prominent part in maintaining the mental health of 
individuals ; these subjects, being more important than much that the 
student is called upon to know, should be introduced into the syllabus 
for examinations and questions set upon them ; (4) by obtaining general 
recognition for the multiplicity of factors concerned in producing 
mental as well as other disorders; (5) by giving due prominence to 
fatigue as a factor in psychopathology and to rest in psychotherapy; 
(6) by encouraging education in thinking as an important preventive 
measure. 

I am conscious that I have displayed my admiration for, and belief 
in, much of the newer psychotherapy, but I am not really unmindful 
of what has gone before. The present condition of psychiatry and 
of mental hygiene—immature as it is, but full of promise for the 
future—could not have been reached without the mass of invaluable 
research undertaken and carried out in the past by many great workers 
in this department of medicine. If a flood of light has been thrown 
on the results of their labours by a later generation let us bear witness 
to the fact that it only adds a brighter lustre to their names. 
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Moral Imbecility. 1 

By A. F. Tredgold, M.D., F.R.S.Ed. 

I BRING this subject before you for two reasons. First, the condition is 
one of the four statutory classes of mental deficiency ; and mental deficiency, 
in spite of its great medical and social importance, has hitherto received so 
little attention at meetings of this and kindred societies that it is incumbent 
upon those of us practising in this special department to attempt to remedy 
the defect. Secondly, moral imbecility is a condition of extreme importance 
in its own right. It is one which results in serious misconduct; it is one 
which presents great diagnostic difficulty; and it is one regarding the 
very nature of which there is great misconception, confusion, and divergence 
of opinion. For all these reasons it is a subject eminently suitable for, and 
indeed in great need of, careful discussion. 

The Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 defines moral imbeciles as “ persons 
who from an early age display some permanent mental defect, coupled with 
strong vicious or criminal propensities, on which punishment has had little or 
no deterrent effect.” 

Since this is a statutory definition, it must form the basis of our 
discussion, and our best method will be to consider these terms seriatim. 

I will first deal with the term “ permanent mental defect,” which is un¬ 
doubtedly the one presenting the greatest difficulty. As you know, whilst 
many mental defectives, in spite of their defect, are quite well-conducted, 
law-abiding members of the community, there are others who are the reverse. 
They are, in fact, possessed of strong vicious or criminal propensities on which 
punishment has practically no deterrent effect: in other words, they conform 
to the statutory definition of moral imbeciles. It is often assumed, therefore, 
that this is the class to which the definition refers, that is, ordinary mental 
defectives possessed of vicious propensities. But if this were the case there 
would not have been the slightest need to draft a new definition and make 
another class, for such persons could readily be certified as imbeciles or feeble¬ 
minded. The fact that it was considered necessary clearly shows that it was 
intended to legislate for a different type of case, that is, for persons who would 
not ordinarily be regarded as defective ; this was clearly pointed out by the 
late Dr. Mercier, who was largely responsible for framing the definition. What, 
then, is the kind of mental defect referred to in the definition of moral 
imbeciles, and how does it differ from the mental defect of the other three 
classes defined by the Act ? At the outset it is important to note that the 
definition does not say “ intellectual ” but “ mental ” defect, for there is a 
great difference between these terms. A mental defect is clearly a defect in 
any of the complex faculties which go to the make-up of mind, whilst an 
intellectual defect concerns only particular faculties of mind. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held December 14, 1920. 
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In order to understand the nature of the defect in moral imbeciles it is 
necessary to make a short digression, and to consider what are the mental 
factors concerned in conduct. It is now generally recognized that the main¬ 
spring of most, if not all, human conduct is to be found in certain instincts or 
impulses. Many of these date from very early human, or even from pre¬ 
human times, and are therefore deeply ingrained. The instincts which have 
been described are numerous, and although it is probable that most, if not all, 
are modifications of a single primary one, namely, that directed towards the 
perpetuation of the species, it is convenient to differentiate, and we may, for 
our present purpose, make a brief allusion to four—namely, the sexual, com¬ 
bative, acquisitive and self-displaying. 

Originally these instincts were no sooner aroused than immediate action 
followed. The sexual instinct Jed to rape and promiscuous sexual intercourse ; 
the combative to assault and homicide ; the acquisitive to theft and robbery ; 
the self-displaying to boastful lying. Even to-day in many barbarous races we 
find these primitive instincts still manifesting themselves in their original 
primitive way, that is, in immediate action regardless of any secondary con¬ 
siderations. In the untutored child born in a civilized community we still 
find them tending to the same immediate expression. 

Now if we imagine man as he existed at a very early stage of social evolu¬ 
tion, we shall admit that a time would very soon come when such unrestrained 
response to these instincts would bring him into conflict with superior force 
and lead to painful reprisals. The community, whether it consisted of an 
enlarged family connected by blood ties, or of an assemblage of such families, 
would realize that certain acts were inimical to its safety and well-being; con¬ 
sequently such acts could not be tolerated, and stringent rules would be made 
prohibiting them. The individual would speedily realize that not merely his 
personal comfort, but even his life, might be dependent upon the observance 
of these laws, and such intellectual perception would act as a restraint upon 
his instinctive tendencies. The gradual evolution of society would tend to 
increase these prohibitions and to impose more and more restrictions upon 
instinctive conduct, with the result that conduct would become more deliberate 
and less impulsive. 

It is clear that the quality of mind which is necessary to enable the 
individual to survive as society evolves embraces much more than the mere 
intelligence needed to adapt acts to the requirements of the moment. It 
necessitates an ability to visualize the consequences of an act before that act 
is committed, to project the act mentally into the future, to compare such 
projection with the law and codes laid down by society, and to restrain the 
act in accordance with the judgment thus formed. In short, since on the 
whole, success in life is dependent upon ability to conform to the requirements 
of society, the individual who would succeed must be able to look beyond the 
needs of the day and to make plans for the future, to map a course as well as 
to steer one, to forgo present gratification for the sake of future advantage, 
and so to co-ordinate his conduct that if he does not actually achieve 
success at all events he deserves to do so. Further, the individual must 
be able to bring these qualities of foresight, judgment, and control to bear 
upon his conduct amid the exigencies of life and often under the influence 
of profound emotion. 

No doubt the psychological processes which make up this higher mental 
level are very complex. It is, however, convenient to speak of them as if they 
were a single faculty, and to this mental quality we may give the term 
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“ wisdom.” Dr. Mercier defined wisdom as “ that intellectual quality that 
guides and governs the higher and more comprehensive phases of conduct, 
that regulates the main business of life in adaptation to circumstances, that 
teaches us how T to act, so that in the long run and on balance our lives will be 
successful.” I may remark that since wisdom would possess a very great 
survival value, it would tend to be perpetuated, whilst those individuals in 
whom it was lacking would tend to be eliminated. 

It is now necessary to allude to another attribute of mind which plays a 
great part in the regulation of conduct—namely, what is known as moral, or 
perhaps better, social sense. Moral sense is sometimes termed “ conscience,” 
and it is often assumed that this is an innate faculty, a still small voice, which 
provides its possessor with an infallible guide as to what is right and wrong. 
I need hardly say that this view is incorrect; the time at my disposal, how¬ 
ever, will only enable me to give the briefest sketch of its psychological 
nature and evolution. The normal human mind is very acutely sensitive to 
the approbation and disapprobation of public opinion. To a certain extent 
this perception is an intellectual one, based upon the fear of consequences, 
but it also seems to have an emotional basis, being closely related to those self- 
regarding sentiments of the individual which we speak of as self-respect. When 
primitive man had arrived at the stage of regulating his conduct through 
wisdom, that is through the intellectual perception that it was wise to do so, 
the approbation following such restraint would favour the evolution of his 
self-respect, and there would gradually be developed a sentiment regarding 
such acts. Conduct in accordance with the customs of the community would 
come to be regarded not only as wise but as right; conduct opposed to those 
customs as not only unwise but wrong. Such a sentiment in course of time 
would be extended to all new laws and customs which were supported by 
public opinion, or which were enunciated by individuals whose character or 
station made an appeal to the imagination or respect of the populace, with the 
result that ideals of conduct would gradually be developed which would not 
only act as a restraint to primitive instincts, but would possess an actual 
impelling force of their own. 

There can be little doubt that such moral or social sentiment lies at the 
root of our more advanced Western civilization. Based primarily upon the 
desire for approbation, self-esteem, and the tender emotions, as we see it 
to-day it is the quality of mind which enables man to feel that he has obliga¬ 
tions to society, which makes him sensible of the ideals of honour and honesty, 
of compassion and chivalry, of patriotism and altruism, and which not only 
restrains the individual from doing wrong, but impels him to do right. 

It has thus come about that although instincts still form the mainspring 
of human conduct, impelling man to definite ends which are favourable to the 
perpetuation of the race, the mode by which these ends are now attained, the. 
manner in which these instincts are manifested, has undergone a great modifi¬ 
cation. Amongst civilized peoples the sexual instinct is no longer manifested 
in rape and promiscuous intercourse, but within the bonds of wedlock. The 
combative instinct no longer finds expression in assault and slaying of our 

opponent, but in forbearance, or if this is impossible, in legal process. The 

acquisitive instinct, whilst still operative, is restrained within the law of the 
land: and the self-displaying instinct within the canons sanctioned by good 

taste. In short, we may say that although instinct still directs to the same 

terminus, wisdom and moral sense have resulted in a considerable variation in 
the mode of conveyance and route followed. Conformity to the regulations as 
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to conveyance and route prescribed by society constitutes correct social 
conduct; non-conformity to these regulations constitutes misconduct. 

Such, briefly stated, is the manner in which the regulation of conduct was 
gradually evolved in the race. A very similar process takes place in the 
development of the individual. The new-born child has neither wisdom nor 
moral sense; he has, however, many deeply ingrained impulses to action, and 
in his early years these tend to be expressed in their original primitive way. 
This is so far recognized by the law of England that a child under the age 
of 7 is deemed incapable of committing a crime. In the normal child, as a 
result of precept, example, admonition and punishment, there is first gradually 
evolved the intellectual perception that misconduct does not pay. At a 
somewhat later age the development of moral sense becomes superadded, the 
child acquires a sentiment of his relationship to society, of social obligation; 
and later of still higher moral and social ideals. 

In some instances misconduct would appear to be the result of very 
pronounced or even abnormal impulses; speaking generally however, mis¬ 
conduct is probably due to a defect of the qualities we have mentioned— 
namely, wisdom and moral sense. Of these two, defect of wisdom seems to 
me the more important. There are many people with a decidedly weak moral 
sense, and although this may result in occasional criminal acts, it does not in 
itself lead to persistent misconduct, because, wisdom being present, they are 
able to realize the personal disadvantage of such misconduct. If however a 
person is deficient in wisdom as well, that is, if in addition to an inability to 
appreciate ideals and the rightness or wrongness of acts, he is unable to learn 
from experience and to realize that the commission of vicious and criminal 
acts is to his disadvantage, then he will be deprived of all restraining influence, 
he will be incapable of conforming to the standard set up by society, and he 
will be a persistent and incorrigible criminal. 

It is evident that these two mental qualities stand on a higher develop¬ 
mental plane than does ordinary intelligence. As a result of ordinary 
intelligence a person may be able to acquire scholastic information, he may 
possess a good range of knowledge, may be quick at repartee, full of wit and a 
brilliant conversationalist; he may be able to regulate his acts in accordance 
with the requirements of the moment, and even to do so with considerable 
cunning and skill; but he may still be lacking in any sense of the rightness or 
wrongness of those acts, he may be incapable of forming a judgment as to 
their ultimate effect, and unable to co-ordinate his conduct to his ultimate 
advantage. Such defect is truly mental, and I am of the opinion that it is the 
defect meant in the definition of a moral imbecile. 

There can be no doubt that persons thus defective require care, supervision 
and control for their own protection or for the protection of others, and that 
consequently they conform to the statutory definition of feeble-minded persons. 
Strictly speaking therefore moral imbeciles could be certified as feeble-minded, 
but the idea is so prevalent that feeble-mindedness connotes a fairly obvious 
defect of intelligence, that in actual practice certification under this definition 
is usually impossible ; it was owing to this restricted and erroneous conception 
that a new definition was rendered necessary. 

The definition says that the mental defect muBt be permanent , and we have 
now to consider this. This word has given rise to considerable difficulty and 
its omission has even been suggested. I think, however, that it is really 
necessary to define the class. As I need hardly point out, the higher mental 
qualities of wisdom and moral sense are not innate, they are largely dependent 
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upon training. The child who is brought up io an atmosphere of vice and 
selfishness is not likely to develop any ideals of social obligation or of the 
rights of anyone but himself; similarly the child who is never punished or in 
any way made to experience the consequences of his acts, whose whole 
surroundings are those of thriftless improvidence, and of complete disregard 
for the future, is little likely to acquire much wisdom. No doubt in many 
children such defect of training lies at the root of vicious and even criminal 
conduct. Further, even where the environment is satisfactory, there are some 
children who are late in developing these higher qualities, just as some 
children are late in developing somatic functions. Until these controlling 
qualities of mind have been evolved the child’s behaviour necessarily remains 
self-seeking and anti-social. On the other hand there are certain cases in 
which, in spite of the most careful training and the due lapse of time, these 
qualities never appear. Such children are innately lacking in the potentiality 
for the development of these faculties, and this lack is permanent. These are 
the true moral imbeciles and it was to differentiate this innate defect of 
potentiality from defect due to delay or to faulty training and environment 
that the word permanent was used. 

The next term of the definition, namely, strong vicious or criminal 
propensities , does not usually give rise to much practical difficulty. Obviously, 
we have no means of judging what propensities exist until they have become 
manifest as conduct, so that to establish the presence of strong propensities we 
must have evidence of the repeated commission of vicious or criminal acts. 
Such evidence is usually abundant, indeed it is because of it that the suspicion 
of moral imbecility is raised, and the only difficulty which is likely to arise in 
a particular case is whether the misconduct committed comes within the 
statutory definition. In the case of criminal offences there can rarely be any 
difficulty, for this term has a tolerably well recognized meaning ; the term 
“ vice,” however, is an exceedingly elastic one and calls for a few remarks. 
Misconduct in the sexual sphere is that which is likely to cause the chief 
trouble, and in actual practice the question resolves itself into this: Can the 
amateur or professional prostitute be said to evince such strong vicious propen¬ 
sities as to come within this term of the definition ? My own view is that 
prostitution in itself does not amount to the viciousness intended, and that 
the criterion must be, not the actual sexual immorality,‘but the attendant 
circumstances. Thus, in the case of a woman pursuing her calling in what 
may be termed a decent, respectable manner, I should say the offence was not 
vicious within the meaning of the act. On the other hand, in the case of one 
openly and persistently flaunting herself in an offensive and outrageous 
manner, or of one guilty of the indiscriminate spreading of disease to all 
and sundry, I should say that it did amount to such vicious conduct. 

It must be remembered, however, that vicious conduct must be coupled 
with permanent mental defect to bring the individual within the statutory 
definition of a moral imbecile, and, as a matter of fact, it is usually only where 
there is such defect, that viciousness, as above described, will be found; 
since the non-defective woman has the wit to see that it does not pay 
flagrantly to violate the law and outrage public decency or to spread disease. 

The next term to be considered is from an early age. These words are 
admittedly very indefinite, and they have consequently been interpreted very 
differently. Some persons would take them to mean infancy or childhood ; on 
the other hand the age of 17 has been accepted by the Courts as complying 
with the definition. I am of the opinion that their real purpose is to differ- 
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entiate between a mental defect which is innate and one which is acquired 
subsequently to normal development, and consequently by “an early age’’ is 
meant *the age at which conduct usually begins to show itself. In most 
instances defective regulation of conduct will be apparent during the years of 
childhood, and as a matter of fact in most moral imbeciles there is a history 
of intractability, defiance of authority and acts of misconduct dating from the 
first decade of life. It is to be remarked, however, that many instincts may 
not attain their full evolution until considerably later than this, and that the 
full regulation of conduct may not become necessary until the individual gets 
away from the restraint of home and is called upon to face the world more or 
less on his own responsibility ; a defect which up to that time has been latent 
may then become patent. For this reason I think that we are justified in 
regarding the period of adolescence as constituting “an early age,” and as a 
matter of fact in quite a considerable proportion of cases which I regard as 
true moral imbecility it is not until after the age of 12 that any serious mis¬ 
conduct begins to show itself. 

The last term of the definition is on which punishment has had little or no 
deterrent effect. The question arising here is the meaning of the word punish¬ 
ment. Must it be punishment inflicted by the law, or will that administered 
in the orthodox way by a parent or guardian suffice ? There are some who 
contend that it must be legal punishment, and that a person cannot be brought 
within the definition of a moral imbecile unless he has been sentenced by the 
Court. I think this view is wrong. It seems to me that the object of intro¬ 
ducing this qualification is to differentiate the normal from the abnormal, and 
to make it additionally clear that the class to whom the term “ moral imbecile ” 
is applied is that in whom misconduct is due to mental defect. The fact of 
misconduct being or not being deterred by punishment does form a very im¬ 
portant criterion by which we may distinguish the normal from the abnormal. 
For in the non-defective person punishment, provided it is adequate to the 
offence, will suffice to convince the offender that misconduct does not pay, and 
he will therefore realize that it is against his interest to repeat it. The moral 
imbecile, on the other hand, is lacking in the wisdom to appreciate this, with 
the result that for him punishment has little or no deterrent effect. I hold 
therefore, that the infliction of such punishment as would suffice to deter the 
ordinary normal child from a repetition of the offence would be quite adequate 
and would fulfil this term of the definition. In the normal child it is rare for 
more than parental punishment to be required to do this. It is thus clear that 
this term of definition is much more than a legal technicality which must be 
complied with; it is a touchstone of great importance, which must always be 
applied before we can diagnose moral imbecility. I mention this because I have 
seen persons who, owing to repeated offences, had been thought to he moral 
imbeciles; but they were the spoilt darlings of doting parents, and they had 
never been adequately punished. Consequently, not only had they not suffered 
any ill-effects or even inconvenience from their misconduct, but they had 
actually derived advantage therefrom, so much so that non-persistence would 
have been more indicative of lack of wisdom than persistence. The infliction 
of a punishment to fit the crime, and the enforcement of a rigorous discipline 
led eventually to a complete alteration in their behaviour. 

We see then that although the statutory definition is made up of several 
distinct terms, these are nevertheless largely complementary to one another, 
and taken as a whole they define the moral imbecile with considerable 
accuracy. 
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Description. 

Physically, moral imbeciles are usually well-developed and present none of 
the signs so commonly seen in ordinary aments. Most of them are quite 
pleasant looking persons, indeed not a few are unusually engaging and attractive. 
Similarly with regard to their intellectual attainments and ordinary intelligence, 
moral imbeciles present no distinguishing features. They will converse well 
and even brilliantly upon the ordinary topics of the day, whilst many of them 
are so plausible in their speech and so apt at repartee a3 to appear exceptionally 
clever and astute. Although their whole conduct and the application of special 
mental tests reveal defect of judgment and wisdom, the physician who attempts 
to arrive at a diagnosis by means of the ordinary tests of scholastic proficiency 
will assuredly fail, whilst the person who trusts to physiognomical expression 
will have a rude awakening when he learns the history of their misdeeds. It 
would serve no purpose to describe the crimes they may commit, which range 
from petty pilfering to homicide. The commonest are theft, embezzlement, the 
passing of worthless cheques, the obtaining of goods by false pretences or 
other forms of fraud, incorrigible lying, sexual offences and assaults. I do not 
think I have ever known a moral imbecile who was not a confirmed liar, and 
not infrequently one meets with that artistic form of lying known as “ pseudo- 
logia phantastica.” With regard to their crimes it is worthy of note that in 
spite of their cunning in making elaborate plans, they will often neglect some 
simple precaution which could hardly be omitted by a person of average 
common sense, and this omission leads to their speedy detection. As Mercier 
said, “they are merely clever fools.” Speaking generally, we may say that 
they are characterized by complete selfishness, want of affection, and an utter 
disregard of the rights or feelings of other people; a lack of any real shame or 
remorse for the acts committed, even when these are of the most brutal and 
fiendish nature; an intolerance of discipline and authority ; a complete dis¬ 
regard of public opinion and an incapacity to appreciate any such ideals as 
honour and honesty, justice and probity, social and patriotic obligation, a want 
of the sense of responsibility, and an utter incapacity to profit by experience. 

Differential Diagnosis. 

Although the class with which we are dealing has been defined by statute 
for the past seven years, experience shows that there is still great miscon¬ 
ception and ignorance regarding it. There are judges, magistrates, and even 
medical men who appear to think that mind embraces nothing higher than the 
ordinary common intelligence by virtue of which an individual is enabled to 
adapt his acts to the requirements of the moment. If he can do this, and 
if he has a fair scholastic knowledge and can converse intelligently, he cannot 
possibly, according to them, be defective. I have frequently heard the remark 
passed, regarding a person whose life history was a record of continuous crime, 
and about whose defect I had not the slightest doubt, “ How can he be de¬ 
fective, he’s as ’cute as a needle ? ” Persons of this kind entirely fail to recog¬ 
nize the very existence of moral imbecility, and I think that public officials 
who cannot do this after the lapse of seven years should be superannuated. 
On the other hand, there are persons who appear to think that every individual 
who is guilty of repeated misconduct must of necessity be a moral imbecile, 
and this view is hardly any less pernicious than the former one ; for it not only 
tends to abuse of the Act, but may inflict serious harm upon those whose 
condition is thus wrongly diagnosed. 
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a matter ol very considerable difficulty, although if . 
we i^ke Q^l6 Bm ih^t oacb term in the statutory tiffinitiou i» fulfilled this 
difficulty will he tmit-h lessened >• it ma-yjiowpver he useful to enumerate briefly 
trie oGmhiioms which more or le^s. shim lake moral imbecility nod ironi which it 
hay to. tor d&ttagahdtort. 

Tlfe fi rst of tbesa La ordinary deHoijupney, Them is no doubt that persons 
yvh(?se. p? or .a 1 $$me is weak, but who nevertheless know that- certain acts 
are wrong ; they are also fully aware that if llifcy' commit these -act* and ate 
found out they will aiifleav The chance of deteetlbn, however; may seem so 
small and the. advantage rectiUiYUi hem the act cionsidt^rahle, that they 
d^iHberately t&ke t he nfefc. Thrs ^rthmry and Ik differs fim 

.irrtrkl ihilAbility iiv i hat theis not tpYgwtmKmd gotniiwaos^ .bur 
occasional only; In ihstinetivn or Imb^uai ytfnrifiais, k» 

which misconduct is >xv>u*i.eht.. so that the mdivithml shows, au utter ftp 
capacity to nth \K odd no soon esr hberat eA lyoih that* 

he is engaged in fmlt dopj odations, t here h (tri-mu fad?,. eyl<h>oo#.v of defective 
pulgtherit; u-nd a yuhitor of fact niost of such iu£tfhdfc|W c^foiuata if hof 
all. are in reality mhrul imbued*^ 

The second class of ease is that in which She tlcivltjpmrul of the rnvtivfUm* 
foe hi / O'a i* Th< - may occur Under two condition^ one of which 

m intrift%ih and the Other estmi&ic: l will aUude. do dbeser separately. •.; 

sSh 1 liave aifreacty monti6we&>.t!$# rirmiiiity* of wisdom and moral 'sen** 
tcivyeaeni fcbc latest t*ohievenjehts. ip the naenrial evpiiitidii nl the race, ami they. 
am yimilarlT thc .lak^t- to appear in the evolution of the individual, ho 
doubt individual differences in this respect am deindent jipo.tj races social 
cI&hh Hiul hardly antecedents, and whilst most children have evolved sufficient!} 
to regulate conduct hf. the end of the first decade, cases occur in which this 
doos not uftfcfl the later years pi ad(ieai^eiicei llnfii'thi^ tVhntfcbe 

peraoffs feha^our frill necessarily tend' to be unregulated, s«UHb« and afth- 
social, and;the coudifion may well be thought to bo one of inoVnl irnbediiity, 

In most caana' a close inquiry into the: WhftyMut ‘will, show that althobsh 
such pfcrfttffgi)>rOne to roiseoduet, this ndsooticUict \* rfeithar «» 
piusisfent nor M 4 . outrageous as in the moral 'imbecile} nev^rtlude^ the 
reseruhhmce mffy he ^utli'rient!> eOosu to make diagrrosiw tor u 

time. Time.is the only real end in view- of. the posciinlity of this, eon- 
difiuT*, the care should be taken in certifying nhd^r the dot tittul the 

iatcr years vd ridoloevence iiayy Ivovn ieachod, 

A similar uondUiolr uf delay may result from defective tminirm or a ryciou> 
and criminal environment. Many minor examples of thi«r kmdV io life shapy 
of juvanile hooljgafis, were seen during, the ^var, ;^ff t.bpy were ggne^tlty 
attnihuted W khd,afe«e^e^x^ owmg-. to-.the father being away . Mute 

marked Ihsiairaee enmo idc»ro the ‘ -slhnm artel the' noniadirr pophlntiob., I( 
such persoctfe can he removed Tmm thr^r adverse ^umophdmgs sufficiently 
and be pbtced under firm discipline ami good montl iiidu^rico, there «b oroh 
ability that they may acuuivt? control and become fexy•abiding citi/.ous, v ; U 
shown by the record of such phHanthropic itistitutions a-, the uCh nr oh A mb 
and Dr Barnardo's H-umes. 

l Xih> third class of case is that- m which mvsoonddct is dee to a.vpo.v-' •■ 
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shgld ddtorhauee of erjuiUbiduth to one which is .mvere uml incu.ruhfe, W f 
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whilst it lasts misconduct may be very marked. For instance, such lapses are 
by no means rare in neurotic youths and girls after exhausting illnesses, or 
even during the physiological epochs of puberty and adolescence without 
any definite illness. They may also occur in consequence of a repressed 
complex following some psychic shock or emotional experience ; or from a 
condition of conscious mental agitation due to the individual being in a state 
of disharmony with his environment, such for instance as having been put to 
an occupation which is thoroughly distasteful to him. When more pro¬ 
nounced, these conditions constitute adolescent insanity. I regret that the 
time available does not allow me to do more than merely mention these con¬ 
ditions, particularly because I am convinced that adolescent instability and 
adolescent insanity are very prevalent and important causes of misconduct, 
and that persons suffering from them are frequently thought to be moral 
imbeciles. Such an error would usually be prevented by a careful study of 
the personal history. 

Another condition to which I may refer is that of brain injury. During 
the recent war, in a very large number of soldiers the brain was injured by a 
severe gunshot or other wound. Of those who survived a small proportion 
developed some form of psychosis, and in a small percentage of these it took 
the form of a complete alteration of the moral character. Young men who 
had previously been steady, honest, industrious, sober, and in every way 
perfectly well conducted, became exactly the reverse. They became careless 
and indifferent to the customary routine, disrespectful and defiant to those 
in authority, lazy, drunken, addicted to lying, theft and other offences. 
There was, in fact, such a complete alteration in their whole disposition 
and behaviour as to call forth remark from all those who had known them 
before the injury. In every respect their conduct resembled that of a moral 
imbecile. 

Lastly, I may refer to cases of cerebral lesions due to disease. I have 
occasionally had sent to me a youth or girl who had been diagnosed as a 
moral imbecile on account of persistent lying, thieving, and a marked alteration 
of conduct and disposition. Careful examination revealed the physical signs of 
early general paralysis. 

In conclusion, let me say that no one can be more conscious than I am of 
the incomplete manner in which I have dealt with this subject, which is one 
of great magnitude and importance. I trust, however, that I have said 
enough to form a basis for your consideration and discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. STODDART differed from the opinion that the moral sense arose in man through 
the inheritance of an acquired instinct and that it was instilled anew into every child 
by education. Rather would he regard the moral sense as being an innate instinct 
developed in a gregarious animal through natural selection by the survival of the 
fittest. Cases of moral imbecility were either individuals otherwise normal who never 
developed a moral sense, habitual criminals for whom no treatment was of any avail, 
and a third class of patients who began to commit immoral acts as soon as puberty was 
reached. This last cjass required special recognition because their moral defect was 
not permanent and could be cured by psycho-analysis. Such patients revealed complexes 
of various kinds, for instance, a desire for power which was felt to be lacking and which 
was gratified by stealing objects symbolizing power, or by boastful lying. Intellectually 
such patients were perfectly normal and being curable should not be treated under the 
Mental Deficiency Act. 
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I)r. Shruhsall agreed that the basis of moral deficiency was a failure of develop¬ 
ment in the individual of altruistic master sentiments whether from undue strength of 
the egoistic or sex instincts or from weakness of the herd instinct perhaps coupled with 
a bad environment in the plastic period of life. The actual definition showed the 
disadvantages of hard-and-fast legal definitions in clinical matters, and difficulties arose 
with regard to each term. Some would require evidence of defective conduct to be 
shown from early infancy, others would be satisfied with evidence dating from 
adolescence. The word “ permanent ” introduced complications of another kind; if 
there was any truth in the statements that by means of psychotherapy, whether in the 
form of psycho-analysis, or otherwise, hidden springs of trouble might be tapped and 
the psychic energy released to more normal routes of operation, the defect in such cases 
could not be regarded as permanent. Who was prepared to say with the brief oppor¬ 
tunities for diagnosis available to most certifying officers which cases could be relieved 
and which could not ? It was unnecessary to be required to make so detailed a prognosis. 
Surely it was sufficient to show there was some mental defect and that because of this 
the subject needed care and control for his own protection or the protection of others. 
Then with regard to the terms " vicious ” and “ criminal propensities ” circumstances 
altered cases and the subject might reasonably often deem he had made a good bargain 
in sacrificing a hypothetical future for an immediate desire. If the circumstances were 
such that the sacrifice was manifestly absurd the subject could without difficulty be 
termed feeble-minded. Punishment was another stumbling block in the path. Wliat 
a certifying officer, teacher, magistrate or parent might think was punishment, and so a 
prospective deterrent, might appear in a quite different light to the subject; among 
some groups of boys to be punished was regarded as an honour and as admitting them 
to some degree of precedence in their little groups. In this case the partial herd 
regarding this as an honour the instinctive force would be acting not as a deterrent but 
as an encouragement to conduct which would be regarded as vicious by other partial 
herds. All these difficulties would be avoided if the Mental Deficiency Act had 
•contained one definition only : the first half of the definition of the feeble-minded 
person. German law did this, saying “ Those who do not possess the power of con¬ 
sidering the results of their actions are termed imbeciles ” and leaving it no more 
precisely defined. Such a change also got rid of the undoubted overlap between the 
definitions of idiot and imbecile and of imbecile and feeble-minded person. Turning to 
another aspect of the matter no one could rightfully give a certificate of moral 
imbecility unless he had acted in the spirit of the old Puritan who seeing a criminal 
going to execution said “ there but for the grace of God goes John Bradford.” It was 
easy for them to say that a person had views of conduct which differed from their own: 
it was less easy to say that they would have acted differently had they had that 
person’s circumstances to contend with and only his upbringing behind them. The 
herd instinct only gave its sanction to the acts of the immediate herd so that where 
persons were brought up to profit by theft, was it a sign of abnormality that they 
should steal; if they were brought up with no privacy and in an atmosphere of loose 
sexual relationships was it abnormal that they should find prostitution as easy mode of 
life ? Yet there were sheltered individuals who would call all prostitutes moral 
imbeciles. . To be evidence of abnormal mentality the conduct complained of must have 
been abnormal in the surroundings of the subject. Hence it was much easier to certify 
as to deficiency in subjects of the educated classes. Dr. Mercier had described tlu* 
moral imbecile as a clever fool; in so far as he W’as a fool he was certifiable as feeble 
minded, but the true moral imbecile was no fool. In his ow*n eyes and often in all 
appearance he was successful, he had got on by sacrificing others to himself. Then* 
were all grades of this tendency hut ethically at least the line w T as crossed when the 
subject sought the immediate gratification of his own primitive instincts regardless ft 
all consequences to any but himself however much his intelligence might- enable him 
keep w r ithin the four corners of the law. Such were not included even by the special 
definition. A second generation who had not had their wits sharpened by struggles in 
early life often showed the tendencies to self-seeking without the necessary intellectual 
balance and thus proved failures. Hence the proverb “clogs to clogs in three genera¬ 
tions.” A simplification of the definitions in any amendment of the Mental Deficiency 
Act would be welcome. 
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The Microscopical Examination of the Choroid Plexus in 
General Paralysis of the Insane, and other forms of 
Mental Disease. 

By T.' Morowoka (Kyushu, Japan). 

(Communicated by Sir Frederick Mott, F.R.S.) 

(ABSTRACT.) 

The following research has been carried out in the Pathological Laboratory 
of the London County Mental Hospitals, Maudsley Hospital, and I would 
express my gratitude to the London County Council for permission to work 
in the laboratory, to the Director, Sir Frederick W. Mott, for his unfailing 
interest and guidance, and to his staff for their helpful assistance. 

Material. 

In all, the choroid plexus from twenty-six cases has been examined ; the 
mental classification, age at time of death, and pathological conditions found 
at autopsy are as follows :— 

Normal Case . 

No 74 : J. McK., male, aged 20. Death from gunshot wound through spinal 
cord. 

General Paralysis of the Insane—Nine Cases. 

No. 18: J. N., female, aged 60. Broncho-pneumonia ; fatty heart; grave 
anaemia. 

No. 41: E. D., female, aged 49. Broncho-pneumonia ; bronchitis. 

No. 43 : H. M., male, aged 62. Broncho-pneumonia. 

No. 45: C. K., male, aged 42. Broncho-pneumonia. 

No. 47 : C. S., male, aged 64. Broncho-pneumonia. 

No. 48: J. W., male, aged 61- Lobar pneumonia ; arterio-sclerosis. 

No. 56 : C. J. G., male, aged 43. Early broncho-pneumonia. 

No. 57 : C. E. S., malei aged 40. Exhaustion of seizures. 

No. 58: J. W. M., male, aged 62. Gangrene of lungs ; arterio-sclerosis ; 
renal disease. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held January 11, 1921. 
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Mania—Seven Cases. 

No. 20: L. K., female,aged 60. Senile decay? arterio-sclerosis ; broncho¬ 
pneumonia. 

No. 21: E. M. f female, aged 66. Broncho-pneumonia ; arterio-sclerosis. 
No. 34 : H. B., male, aged 37. Pneumonia and gangrene of lungs. 

No. 39 : S. S., female, aged 39. Broncho-pneumonia ; grave anaemia. 

No. 40 : A. A., female, aged 70. Pneumonia; pneumococcal meningitis. 
No. 50 : E. K., female, aged 25. Pulmonary tuberculosis. 

No. 53 : F. T., male, aged 39. Broncho-pneumonia. 

Senile Dementia—Two Cases. 

No, 33 : F. W., female, aged 66. Pneumonia. 

No. 44 : W. T., male, aged 65. Pneumonia ; arterio-sclerosis. 

Dementia Praecox—Three Cases . 

No. 1: W. H 0 male, aged 20. Lobar pneumonia. 

No. 2: F. R., female, aged 29. Tuberculosis of lungs and intestines ; 
chronic interstitial nephritis ; waxy degeneration of liver and spleen. 

No. 3 : E. G., female, aged 27. Pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Epileptic Insanity—Two Cases. 

No. 51: M. A., female, aged 32. Congenital weak-minded epileptic ; pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis; fatty liver. 

No. 54: G. H. S., male, aged 37. Epileptic dementia; pleurisy and 
hypostatic congestion, both lungs; cardiac failure; fatty degeneration of 
heart. 

Alcoholic Dementia—One Case. 

No. 42 : H. B. : female, aged 53. Arterio-sclerosis; morbus cordis. 
Melancholia—One Case. 

No. 52: C. B.. male, aged 50. Pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Arranged in ages at time of death the numbers are as follows:— 


70 veai*s and over ... ... ... ... 1 

60-6§ ,, ... ... ... ... ... 9 

50-59 „ 2 

40-49 „ 4 

30-39 „ 5 

20-29 ,, 5 
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Macroscopical Appearances. 

Except in the cases of general paralysis and cases of advanced age there 
were no marked pathological changes, but the young epileptio and dementia 
praecox cases showed cystic growth but not denuded epithelium. In general 
paralysis the choroid was usually enormously fibrosed and appeared like a cord, 
with almost complete denudation of epithelium. There were no marked 
pathological changes seen in the cases of mania and melancholia except those 
which could be accounted for by advancing age, and even the older cases 
showed comparatively but little fibrous change. 
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Staining Methods. 

In the majority of instances the bodies were injected through the carotid 
arteries with Ringer’s or saline solution, the choroid plexuses preserved in 5 
per cent, formalin solution, sections cut by freezing microtome method or 
from paraffin blocks and stained by the following methods:— 

(1) Herxheimer scharlach R.—haematoxylin method. 

(2) Lorrain Smith Nile blue method. 

(3) Mann methyl blue—eosin method. 

(4) Ranke Victoria blue method. 

(5) Nissl methylene blue method. 

(6) Nissl toluidin blue—eosin method. 

(7) Unna polychrome methylene blue method. 

(8) Heidenhain haematoxylin—eosin method. 

(9) Delafield haematoxylin—eosin method. 

(10) Weigert haematoxylin resorcin—fuchsin method. 

(11) Unna orcein method for elastic fibres. 

(12) Van Gieson picro-fuchsin—haematoxylin method. 

The first four methods were found to give the most instructive preparations, 
and the remainder were used for purposes of confirmation. 

The methods of Herxheimer and Lorrain Smith were of great value in 
demonstrating fatty and lipoid changes. By the latter method the granules of 
the choroid epithelial cells show central deep blue staining, the membranes 
of the granules purple blue, with the intermediate zone unstained or of a pale 
greenish colour. The cell-membranes, the nuclear membranes and myelin 
sheaths generally stain a purple violet tint. With the selective staining 
reaction of Nile blue I have been able to demonstrate the presence of lipoid of 
cholesterol nature and neutral fat, showing as red and purple stained large 
and small masses in the epithelial cells and especially in the degenerating 
connective tissue of the choroid plexus in dementia praecox. 

In this investigation I have introduced the following modification in 
Mann’s methyl blue—eosin method. The tissues (paraffin sections) are 
passed through xylol and alcohols, and placed in 0*5 per cent, acetic acid 
for a quarter to one hour. After thorough washing in tap-water, they are 
stained for twenty-four to forty-eight hours at room temperature with 
Mann’s original methyl blue eosin solution. The tissues are now tap-water- 
differentiated, with frequent changes, until a colour cloud no longer appears. 
They are now developed with 0’5 per cent, acetic acid solution for one hour; 
the normal tissue appears pale blue whereas the eosinophil substance stains 
bright red, and the contrast is excellent. After thorough washing with 
distilled water, they are passed through aniline oil—alcohol mixture, originum 
oil, benzene, and mounted in benzol-resin. The use of this modification 
obviates fixation with solutions of heavy metals, and by the use of the 
aniline-oil mixture, the troublesome and uncertain differentiation with alkali 
and acid is no longer necessary. The sections are lighter and more trans¬ 
parent; and the pure navy blue and bright red stains afford an excellent 
contrast in pathological cases. 

The Normal Choroid Plexus—Case 74 (aged 20). 

The granules, cytoplasmic membranes, and nuclei of the epithelial cells 
are well shown by such basophil stains as Nissl methylene blue, toluidin 
blue, Unna’s polychrome and haematoxylin, and are not stained by acidophil 
stains such as eosin, acid fuchsin, resorcin and orcein. 

Au—Ps la 
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By Mann’s methyl blue eosin method the epithelial cells, together with the 
endothelium and connective tissue stroma, are stained pure navy blue without 
the slightest trace of eosinophil reaction. Victoria blue (Ranke method) 
stains morbid sclerotic tissue of the choroid plexus a characteristic violet; 
the nuclear and cellular membranes as well as the granules of the normal 
plexus cells, together with the endothelium and connective tissue stroma take 
a very poor and faint violet stain. With the Herxheimer scharlach R. method, 
the lipoid granules of the epithelial cells appear orange coloured and the 
endothelium and connective tissue stroma show no marked coloration. 
In this case there was no evidence of hyaline concentric degeneration, cystic 
metamorphosis or calcareous concretions. 

Pathological Changes. 

The morbid changes observed in the choroid plexus in the twenty-six cases 
examined may be divided into the following stages :— 

{a) Hypersecretion phenomena of epithelial cells, epithelial cell proliferation 
and formation of pseudo-colloid cysts. The hypersecretion phenomena are 
evidenced by distension of cells and nuclei, and swollen and distended tubules, 
especially in the central parts, and the presence of lipoid and chromatin 
granules, with usually some degree of epithelial cell proliferation of smaller 
cells with larger distorted nuclei. This has been shown experimentally by 
Pettit and many others. 

(6) Acidophil staining of the epithelial cells and fibrous stroma. 

(c) Fibrous tissue proliferation and cystic degeneration. Accumulation of 
cholesterol in the epithelial cells and fibrous stroma. Concentric bodies 
of a steatotic nature. 

( d) Calcareous degeneration. 

(e) Extensive epithelial cell destruction, denudation of the choroid plexus, 
and necrosis of the fibrous stroma. 

All these morbid changes are seen to a marked degree in general paralysis 
of the insane. In this disease and also in the cases of senile dementia 
examined the choroid plexus showed a remarkable diminution of chromatin 
substance of both basophil and oxyphil character, also of lipoid granules. 
Moreover, and especially in the later stages of these diseases, the plexus was 
very poor in villosity, with more or less completely denuded epithelium, and with 
considerable hypertrophy of the connective tissue and endothelial components: 
showing various forms of morbid metamorphosis—connective tissue hyper¬ 
trophy and endothelial degeneration of the villi; amyloid, calcareous and 
lipoid metamorphosis of both larger vessels and villi of the choroid plexus. 
In addition, in these diseases, there is the presence of lipochrome granules in 
the epithelial cells. In the earlier stages of general paralysis and the few 
instances of later stages where the epithelial cells still remained, these 
epithelial cells showed indications of marked hyperactivity. 

In the single case of alcoholic dementia examined there were no marked 
morbid changes observed except general shrinkage of the choroid tissue and 
a remarkable diminution, almost exhaustion, of chromatin substance and 
lipoid matter. These changes are of interest in view of the fact that alcohol 
can pass into the cerebro-spinal fluid, but as only one case has been examined, 
no definite conclusions respecting characteristic changes in alcoholic cases 
can be drawn. 

The six cases of mania and melancholia examined showed the existence of 
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well-surviving and actively functioning epithelial cells, in which were observed 
indications of hypersecretion, eosinophil staining of the nuclei and cyto¬ 
plasm, and further, some degree of fibrous metamorphosis. These changes 
occurred in all cases, both young and old, showing that advancing age is not 
the sole cause of degeneration of the epithelium, vascular endothelium and 
connective tissue of the choroid plexus. 

In the case of the two comparatively young epileptics the villosity of the 
choroid plexus was well-developed, but some villi showed proliferation of 
the epithelium and hypertrophy of the endothelium and connective tissue 
stroma. The epithelium and, even more so, the connective tissue stroma and 
vascular endothelium showed marked lipoid degeneration, hyaline concentric 
lipoid metamorphosis and calcareous degeneration. The occurrence of calcareous 
deposits in a comparatively young case of epilepsy is of considerable interest. 
While the hypertrophied endothelial cells showed marked eosinophil reaction 
the epithelial cells showed scarcely any eosinophil granules. 

The three cases of dementia praecox examined did not show such marked 
changes as those met with in general paralysis and other cases. The epithelium 
was well preserved. The cells were rather smaller and longer than normal and 
showed a diminution of basophil chromatin matter with a correspondingly 
increased acidophil reaction. The epithelial cells showed more granular 
chromatin substance, especially of cholesterol character, and fat drojAets. The 
connective tissue stroma and endothelium show a moderate proliferative fibrous 
degeneration around the large vessels and villi of the choroid plexus. They 
show also hyaline and concentric amyloid bodies. 

Even the surfaces of large cystic formations met with in these cases are 
usually covered with flourishing epithelial cells, while the stroma shows an 
embryonic mucoid metamorphosis of the connective tissue cells and fibres 
accompanied with forms of fat degeneration. The cells of the stroma are 
especially abundant in lipoid of cholesterol nature and often neutral fat. 

The cerebro-spinal fluid has been regarded as the essential fluid for the 
central nervous system from both mechanical (Majendie) and chemical points 
of view (Mott and others); in chemical properties it contains suitable nourishing 
media—sugar, a trace of protein matter, and inorganic salts. 

In the infant the choroid gland possibly serves for myelinization, as its 
development always precedes cerebral growth, and in foetal life the choroid is 
very rich in fat and glycogen (Luschka, Kollmann, Goldmann, Pellizzi and 
Monakow). I have found this also in the choroid of the new-born child. Its 
material is supplied probably from other endocrine organs. The choroid gland 
may be regarded as the main producer and regulator of the normal cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid. It is the filter of toxic products and probably absorbs and passes 
into the blood the katabolic waste products of the nervous system (fatty acids, 
especially unsaturated types mixed with cholesterol, and similar substances 
which have a great capacity for oxygen). These products are absorbed and 
presumably by their direct action of stimulation on the choroidal epithelial cells 
induce the further secretion of fluid to dilute and neutralize abnormal conditions 
of it. This is supported by the fact that a solution containing extract of 
choroidal epithelium obtained from Sir Frederick Mott was found by 
Halliburton and Dixon to induce increased secretion of cerebro-spinal fluid 
when injected intravenously into animals. Halliburton and Dixon have also 
shown that the injection of drugs, &c., that increase the general C0 2 tension 
increases the flow of cerebro-spinal fluid. 

In the abnormal conditions I have investigated the first morbid process 
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occurring could be demonstrated histologically as indicative of hypersecretion 
of the epithelial cells followed by eosinophil and fuchsinophil staining 
reactions indicating a general acidity of the choroid tissue. 

In the non-mental case this eosinophil reaction was not observed, and in 
some of the other cases examined, with respiratory insufficiency resulting in 
death from pneumonia, &c., it was not present to any great extent. These 
facts suggest that the acidophil reactions presented by some of the mental 
cases are not the result of post-mortem change, also that they' cannot have 
been caused altogether by intercurrent disease causing death, and that they 
are the result of a condition of chronic acidity arising from cerebral 
physiological disturbance, probably autotoxic in origin. 

It is possible that this acidophil condition causes breaking down of 
complex colloid combinations with deposition in the choroid plexus, and 
probable occlusion of the tubules and smaller passages, giving rise to cystic 
formation. Findlay has suggested that cystic degeneration is nothing but 
oedema arising from obstruction by hypertrophied connective tissue and 
concentric bodies. This is probable, but I should regard the hyperacidity of 
the tissue as the important commencing factor. 

In epilepsy and dementia praecox the hypersecretion phenomena and 
eosinophil reactions were not marked, but in dementia praecox there was 
abundant lipoid deposition and cystic development; but there was cystic 
degeneration and fibrous hypertrophy, and even calcareous formation, in the 
cases of epilepsy examined. 

With the cases of mania and melancholia investigated the main abnormal 
features were hypersecretion phenomena and eosinophil reaction. 

The cases of general paralysis showed all forms of degenerative processes, 
especially enormous fibrous hypertrophy, and complete denudation of 
epithelium, and these changes were observed in all cases whether young or 
old, and irrespective of the disease causing death. This would account for 
the excess of protein present. 

Further investigations are in progress and will be published with the full 
report of the above work. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate I.— Methyl Blue—Eosin Method (Mann). 

A. Normal case. No. 74, aged 20. Showing normal structure of epithelium and 

absence of eosinophil granules. Endothelium and fibrous structure normal. 

B. Epileptic. Case 54, aged 34. Showing eosinophil staining in endothelium. 

Epithelium, very few eosinophil granules ; the nuclei show homogeneous staining, 
with cell and nuclear membranes showing slight eosinophil character. 

C. Melancholia. Case 52, aged 50. Showing eosinophil reaction of the epithelial 

nuclei, with purple-tinted homogeneous cytoplasm, and fibrous hypertrophy. 

Plate II.—Methyl Blue—Eosin Method (Mann). 

Mania. Case 50, aged 25. Showing marked eosinophil reaction of the epithelial 
cell nuclei, with homogeneous staining and no granularity. A few r morula cells 
(mulberry bodies) are observed, showing distinct granular character. A few 
amoeboid glia cells (Alzheimer) are seen at the bottom of plate lying detached 
from the epithelium. Fibrous hypertrophy not marked. 
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Plate III.— Methyl Blue—Kosin Method (Mann). 

A. Dementia pnecox. Case 1, aged 20. Specimen selected from most normal part 

of tissue, away from areas of cystic growth. Showing moderate eosinophil 
reaction in the epithelial cell nuclei and cytoplasm. No marked fibrous hyper¬ 
trophy shown in this specimen, which possibly pictures the earliest stage of 
degenerative process in dementia preecox. 

B. Alcoholic dementia. Case 42, aged 53. Showing very faint staining, slight 

eosinophil character and absence of chromatin. Structure, in general, other¬ 
wise normal. 

C. Senile dementia. Case 44, aged 65. Showing marked degeneration of epithelium, 

with slight eosinophil reaction of cytoplasm, and loss of granular structure 
throughout, especially in the nuclei, and absence of nucleus. Very marked 
fibrous hypertrophy. 

Plate IV.— Methyl Blue—E osix Method (Mann). 

General paralysis. Case 47, aged 64. Specimen selected from the most normal part 
of choroid plexus to show remaining epithelium. Many cell nuclei show eosino¬ 
phil reaction, with long eosinophil fibres intermingling with each other and 
ultimately reaching the endothelium. Some cells are shown (a) with thread-like 
processes possibly breaking down fibrous network. Very marked fibrous 
hypertrophy. 

Plate V.—Scharlach K.—Hematoxylin Method (Herxheimeh). 

Dementia pnecox. Case 1, aged 20. Selected from nonnal part of choroid plexus, 
and stained without acetone treatment. The epithelial cells show large and 
numerous brow’n-stained fat droplets and fatty change in the nuclei. Slight 
hypertrophy of fibrous stroma. 


Plate VI.— Scharlach R.—Hematoxylin Method (Herxheimeh). 
General paralysis. Case 47, aged 64. 

A. Low power. Showing very marked fatty deposit in the papillae and connective 

tissue. 

B. Medium power. Showing denudation of epithelium, a few degenerated cells only 

remaining in crevices of the villi. Fatty degeneration in elastic fibres and 
connective tissue. # 

C. Oil-immersion. Showing detailed structure of degenerated epithelium. Fatty 

changes in endothelium, and epithelial cells and nuclear membranes. 

Plate VII, Figs. 1, 2, 3.— Scharlach R.— Hematoxylin Method 
(Herxheimer). 

Fig. 1. Normal epithelium of choroid plexus. 

Fig. 2. Case 74. Showing slight fatty deposition. 

Fig. 3. Case 3 (Dementia praecox). Showing large and numerous lipoid masses. 
These masses shown so distinctly by scharlach stain; with Nile blue the peri¬ 
phery only takes a purple stain, the central part appearing unstained. 
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DISCUSSION ON UNUSUAL CASES OF GUNSHOT 
INJURY OF BLOOD-VESSELS. 1 

The President. 

The President said that the subject for discussion would, he 
hoped, produce an account of cases of which it was not possible at the 
time to make full notes, owing to the exigencies of military service, 
but which were remembered owing to their Exceptional features. 

The following cases had been selected for mention because of their 
unusual character. On arrival here the men appeared to be doing 
favourably; the histories they brought with them did not arouse any 
anticipations of danger. At that time their attention had been much 
engaged over grave cases, so that the sudden developments which 
occurred were of the nature of surprises. 

Injury necessitating Ligature of all Three Arteries of the Leg .—A private, 
in June, 1917, was wounded by a bullet which passed horizontally from before 
backwards between the tibia and fibula, a little below the middle of their 
length. The bullet cut a notch in the outer border of the tibia, without 
breaking the continuity of the bone, and escaped through the muscles of the 
calf behind. When admitted to King George Hospital the case appeared to be 
one of through-and-through injury, healing without suppuration. Whilst the 
man was being kept in bed, and without any obvious reason, a sudden swelling 
of the calf appeared. It was recognized that a diffused aneurysm had 
supervened and on the assumption that the posterior tibial artery had been 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 3, 1920. 
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wounded, this artery was exposed by an incision along the inner border of the 
tibia and a ligature applied above the site of the injury. Then the incision 
was extended downwards a little and a mass of blood clot turned out from 
beneath the lower half of the gastrocnemius and soleus muscles. Free arterial 
haemorrhage followed and so the anterior tibial artery was ligatured by making 
an incision through the wound of entry along the line of the artery. The artery 
was tied where it had been wounded in front of the interosseous membrane. 
As arterial haemorrhage continued and was not checked by plugging, a third 
incision was made behind the fibula, through the peroneus longus muscle, and 
this exposed a wound in a large peroneal artery. After this artery had been 
tied, all bleeding ceased ; the three incisions were sutured and healed without 
inflammation. The man slowly recovered complete use of his leg. The 
simultaneous wounding of all three arteries was probably due to the bullet s 
chipping off and driving before it fragments of bone from the tibia. Two out 
of the three arteries had been divided in compound fractures ; that all three 
arteries were in this case ligatured without arresting the circulation beyond 
was doubtless due to the dilatation of the anastomotic circulation during the 
time between the injury and the development of the diffuse aneurysm. 

A Gluteal Aneurysm cut into a year and a half after the Injury .—A private 
in September, 1918, was wounded by shrapnel which lacerated the gluteal 
muscles and grooved the ilium in a horizontal line a little above the sciatic 
notch. He was treated in six hospitals, where pieces of the ilium were removed. 
After a year the wound healed for a time, then suppuration recurred and he 
was admitted to the Westminster Hospital in March, 1920. He presented a 
dense depressed scar adherent to the ilium with a sinus leading down to bone. 
Methylene blue was injected into the sinus and the scar excised until necrosing 
bone was reached and removed. The margins of the funnel-shaped wound 
consisted of scar tissue densely adherent to the bone. On proceeding to loosen 
these margins in order to cover in the wound by a flap of muscle and skin, 
he (the President) cut into an arterio-venous aneurysm which had reached 
about 1 in. above the sciatic notch. A finger passed into the aneurysm com¬ 
pressed the gluteal artery whilst Mr. Tudor Edwards assisted him by exposing 
the sciatic notch more completely. Many attempts were then made to ligature 
the artery for which purpose the sciatic notch was enlarged upwards, but the 
ligature failed to hold. Finally it was found necessary to tie the internal iliac 
artery by the transperitoneal method. This controlled the arterial haemorrhage 
and the venous haemorrhage could then be checked by plugging the wound 
firmly. No further complication occurred and the wound healed soundly from 
the bottom upwards to the skin in about six weeks. In this case the presence 
of an aneurysm was unsuspected; there was no sign of it on palpation owing 
to the covering by dense scar tissue. Perhaps the existence of an arterio-venous 
aneurysm might have been discovered by auscultation. Had this been the case, 
then the ligature of the internal iliac artery would have been better carried out 
first, instead of after the aneurysm had been cut into. 
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Wound of the Commencement of the Left Axillary Artery and also of the 
Axillary Vein necessitating Amputation of the Upper Extremity. —A private, 
aged 27, in June, 1916, was wounded by an explosion : two fragments of shell 
entered the left posterior carotid triangle just behind the middle of the sterno- 
mastoid, other fragments, also wire and nails, penetrated the deltoid muscle. 
After passing through a dressing station he reached a base hospital at Boulogne 
at which the foreign bodies were removed. When admitted to the Westminster 
Hospital two months after the injury both wounds were suppurating freely 
and required dressing three times a day. Two weeks later—i.e., ten weeks 
after being wounded, there occurred suddenly severe arterial haemorrhage from 
the neck and this could only be controlled by firm digital pressure. Whilst 
the pressure was kept up, an incision was made in the line of the axillary 
artery and the pectorals were divided. It was then discovered that the artery 
had been wounded as it lay on the first rib, also the axillary vein ; in order to 
ligature the artery it was necessary to cut across the clavicle. This done, 
haemorrhage was definitely arrested. Further exploration revealed a comminuted 
fracture of the scapula with wide necrosis and suppuration infiltrating the 
muscles on both surfaces of the bone; the fracture had extended into the 
glenoid cavity and there was pus in the shoulder-joint—besides there was 
recent extravasation of blood. Hence an interscapulo-thoracic amputation 
was necessary, the wound being afterwards left open. The wound healed in 
about two months ; when last seen the man had become quite stout, and the 
scar was free from pain and tenderness. 

Secondary Haemorrhage from the Tongue. —This case favoured the practice 
of seeking for the bleeding point; had a proximal ligature been applied, it 
would almost certainly have been put on the wrong side. A private in 
September, 1916, was admitted to King George Hospital with a widely gaping 
wound in the left submaxillary region and a compound comminuted fracture of 
the horizontal ramus of the mandible immediately in front of the angle on the 
left side. He (the President) was much obliged to Lieutenant F. E. Higgins, 
R.M.O., for a correct history, the notes accompanying the man being quite 
misleading. A bullet coming from the man’s right had cut the right angle of 
his mouth, then entered the right side of the tongue and passing horizontally 
across, emerged into the mouth opposite the left pillar of the fauces. It next 
produced the compound comminuted fracture of the left horizontal ramus ini 
front of the angle and besides carried away some of the upper molars. The 
bullet thus drove the fragments of bone outwards superficial to the blood¬ 
vessels, and so made a wide wound of exit extending out as far as the left 
mastoid process. On admission there was a free discharge of pus, both 
outwards and into the mouth. Ten days after the injury there occurred arterial 
haemorrhage into the mouth on the left side, about 12 oz. of blood being lost. 
The haemorrhage was temporarily controlled by packing the left floor of the 
mouth. This naturally caused the patient great pain; haemorrhage soon 
recurred and produced collapse. The situation of the wounded vessel was 
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obscure, so the cheek was rapidly divided from the left angle of the mouth 
across the site of fracture to the wound of exit. The soft parts and the 
fractured ends of the mandible having been retracted, and pus, blood clot, 
fragments of bone and teeth having been wiped away, the haemorrhage was 
found to be coming from a hole in the tongue on the left side. The track was 
followed by laying it open across the dorsal aspect of the tongue when it was 
found that the right lingual artery had been wounded just about the origin of 
the dorsalis linguae, whilst the left artery was intact. After a ligature had been 
applied no further haemorrhage occurred. The incisions in the tongue and 
cheek were united by sutures, and three weeks later the patient was transferred 
to the dental surgeon. Five months later the fragments of the jaw were in 
good position, but the union had not yet become firm. The tongue had quite 
healed. 

Wound of the Left Carotid Artery , Internal Jugular and Vertebral Veins: 
Diffuse Aneurysm ; Hemiplegia following Ligature .—A private, aged 28, in 
September, 1916, received superficial wounds by fragments of shell on the 
head, left shoulder, left buttock ; in addition one fragment penetrated the left 
neck. On X-ray examination the fragment was found lodged anterior to the 
left transverse process of the sixth cervical vertebra. When admitted to King 
George Hospital, there was nothing but a small scab covering a puncture on 
the left side of the neck which appeared nearly healed. Nine days after the 
patient awoke, complaining that he had just “ cricked ” his neck and felt pain: 
the Sister found a pulsating swelling which seemed about to burst through the 
scab. It was recognized that a diffuse aneurysm had formed. An incision 
was made along the whole length of the left sternomastoid and the muscle 
retracted, when the deep cervical fascia was exposed, infiltrated by recent blood. 
Blunt methods of dissection in the line of the vessels were employed, and 
ligatures were first placed on the common carotid and internal jugular vein 
below the site of the injury. Then the same vessels were exposed above the 
aneurysm and ligatured, meanwhile bleeding had been controlled by direct 
pressure. The finger was next inserted into an excavation in the neck, and 
clot, both laminated and soft, was removed, also the fragment of shell. It bad 
produced a lacerated wound in the carotid artery and jugular vein about 
1 in. in length. Free oozing of venous blood followed the removal of the 
foreign body, but it could be controlled by the finger pressing just below the 
sixth transverse process and no pulsation could be felt there. It was therefore 
assumed that the bleeding was from the vertebral vein. A gauze plug 
was applied firmly and the rest of the wound sewn up. The plug was 
removed four days later and the wound healed without complications. The 
patient soon recovered consciousness, but exhibited complete right hemiplegia 
and aphasia. Food escaped from his mouth unless it was inserted far back, 
when he swallowed it easily. He understood all that was said, but in 
attempting to speak, giggled and made guttural noises. As soon as he had 
somewhat recovered he was set to write with his left hand and to try to 
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pronounce the letters as he wrote them. Five weeks subsequent to the 
operation he was able to repeat some words after an obvious effort and with a 
special tendency to giggle. He had regained much movement of the leg at 
both the knee and ankle, but the right arm was still paralysed. Eight weeks after 
the operation the right leg was spastic and he walked by moving it at the hip ; 
some slight recovery of movement had returned in the right arm ; he had made 
progress in writing with the left hand and in articulating the words written, 
but his free speech was very defective. It was still accompanied by giggling 
when he was pleased, but if chaffed he became petulant and cried. Five 
months after the operation he could walk without a stick, but had still some 
spastic rigidity about the right knee. There was some further improvement in 
the right arm and in speech, but both were still much impaired in function 
when the man was examined two years after the operation. 

Wound of the Left Vertebral Artery consequent on Fracture of the Atlas ; 
Diffused Aneurysm; Fatal. — A private, aged 20, had been wounded by a 
machine-gun bullet which had entered immediately behind and below the left 
mastoid process and had fractured the left horizontal ramus of the mandible 
at the junction of the bicuspid and molar teeth. An X-ray photograph 
recorded merely a fracture of the mandible. On admission to King George 
Hospital, the wound of entry had healed leaving a circular, depressed scar. 
The fractured jaw was fixed in a dental splint and was uniting. There was no 
sign of the foreign body, which had presumably escaped by the mouth. A 
few days after admission, attention was attracted for the first time to a swelling 
under the scar below the left mastoid process with induration around, and it 
was supposed that suppuration was threatening to recur at the point of entry. 
The next day it was noted that the swelling yielded an aneurysmal pulsation 
and a systolic bruit. The diagnosis then made was that of a suppurating 
aneurysm connected with the external carotid artery, or its occipital, or posterior 
auricular branch. An incision was therefore made along the line of the 
external carotid artery, when enlarged glands were met with, and evidences 
of peri-adenitis, together with a recent infiltration by blood. When the 
external carotid artery was exposed, a ligature was passed round it but on 
tightening the loop the pulsation in the swelling was not arrested. At the 
moment it was conjectured that the occipital artery arose below the level of 
the ligature on the carotid. During the search for it, the aneurysm was pene¬ 
trated, and there was a sudden gush of blood under high pressure. The finger 
thrust into the hole reached a fracture splitting horizontally the left transverse 
process of the atlas, and the blood could be felt to spout out through the 
fissure so made. This was plugged by gauze, held in place by the assistant’s 
finger, whilst the incision was extended down the neck. The parts were 
obscured by previous glandular inflammation and recent infiltration by blood, 
hence the sternomastoid muscle was cut away. An attempt to expose the 
vertebral artery between the fourth and fifth transverse processes failed, so a 
ligature was passed which included the artery and vein as well as the muscle 
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between tbe transverse processes. This so far controlled the haemorrhage that 
the digital pressure on the plug could be released and no more external 
haemorrhage occurred. The patient did not recover consciousness; there was 
no reaction to the treatment for shock ; he died eight hours after the operation ; 
a post-mortem examination was not permitted. Unfortunately there was 
nothing beforehand to indicate an injury to the left vertebral artery on the 
arch of the atlas. It would appear that as the bullet entered it struck the tip 
of the transverse process of the atlas, causing a horizontal fissured fracture and 
a splinter from the fracture punctured the artery. Had the true nature of the 
injury been known before the commencement of the operation, the safest plan 
would have been to have tied the right vertebral artery first. In any case 
there .would have been a difficulty in tying the vertebral artery on the injured 
side because of the previous adenitis and peri-adenitis, as well as the extrava¬ 
sation of blood. It was believed that tbe immediate cause of death was an 
extravasation of blood which compressed the meninges about the foramen 
magnum and atlas. 

Excision of an Aneurysm which communicated with a Plexus of Anastomosing 
Vessels. —*4n instance of the dilatation of anastomosing vessels into a plexus 
was met with in the case of an officer admitted to the Fourth London General 
Hospital. The superficial femoral artery had been wounded in Hunter’s caD&l 
and operated upon, but no details oould be obtained. On admissiou the 
circulation in the leg and foot was very poor indeed. As it improved an 
aneurysm developed in the scar until the skin over it became very thin. He 
then removed the superficial portion of the sac and noted, besides the artery 
entering and leaving the sac, three equally large vessels opening into the sac 
on its deep aspect. The remainder of the sac was sutured and after this 
operation the circulation in the foot and leg became quite good, but the 
aneurysm dilated again and began to point. At the second operation the 
aneurysm was excised completely, the three large arteries communicating with 
the profunda femoris were of tbe size of the superficial femoral itself, and, 
besides, several other smaller arteries entered tbe sac. When last seen the 
officer had regained good use of the limb, A similar dilatation of anastomosing 
arteries into a plexus was noted in cases of late secondary biemorrhage from 
compound fractures and amputation stumps. 


Sir GEORGE H. MakJNS referred to cases which possessed some unusual 
characters. He first mentioned the occasional loculation of the sac met 
with in false aneurysms following gunshot injury. It was obvious that the 
blood escaping from a wounded artery tended to spread in the direction of 
least resistance, either along the vascular cleft, between the muscles, or along 
the course taken by the missile which caused the injury. The last named was 
of most importance with regard to the occurrence of loculation, the missile 
passing from one to another compartment of a limb or the trunk. The cow- 
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monest example was furnished by wounds traversing the thigh, where it was 
not unusual to find a false aneurysm in the femoral vascular cleft and a large 
blood cavity or mass of clot in the adductor region, the two being connected 
by a narrow neck at the point at which the missile had pierced the facial 
boundary which separated the two compartments. Another common occurrence 
was the primary formation of two pools of blood on either side of the inter¬ 
osseous membrane between the bones of the forearm or leg. In any of these 
cases the collection of blood in the compartment distal to the wounded artery 
usually coagulated and formed no part of the final aneurysmal sac. Occasionally 
the secondary portion of the sac might be cut off, the contained blood might 
deposit clot, and a collection of fluid serum might remain in direct apposition 
to, but not in communication with, the definite aneurysm. In illustration he 
mentioned a case of wounding by a bullet of the second portion of the sub¬ 
clavian artery. An extensive extravasation of blood into the area of the 
posterior triangle of the neck resulted, a part of the effusion being deep, and 
limited by the deep cervical fascia, a second portion being superficial to that 
structure. A well-defined aneurysm was found beneath the anterior scalene 
muscle, while superficial to the fascia a large fluid collection remained. The 
matter was one of practical importance because pulsation was communicated to 
the fluid of the superficial cavity and the condition was thought to be one of 
immediate danger. An operation on the fourteenth day showed a loculus full 
of straw-coloured serum, and it was evident that no urgency had really existed 
for early operation. In ten cases in which there was an injury to the sub¬ 
clavian artery—which at the same time had been the source of the blood in a 
haemothorax—the subclavian aneurysm was small and developed tardily. It 
was assumed in explanation that the blood passed in the direction of least 
resistance into the pleural sac, and that any large primary collection of clot 
or blood in the neck did not take place. The sac in traumatic aneurysms was 
sometimes formed by unlikely structures. He mentioned a case in which an 
old tuberculous cavity in the apex of the right lung provided the sac of an 
aneurysm, or rather an arterio-venous hsematoma, which formed in connexion 
with the innominate artery. The pleural sac had been obliterated by adhe¬ 
sions secondary to the tuberculous disease, hence the blood from the wounded 
artery and vein passed in the direction of least resistance into the cavity of the 
lung. The patient died on the seventh day after profuse haemoptysis. Mr. 
Lawford Knaggs had published a case in which the sac was located in the sub¬ 
stance of a fractured humerus, raising the suspicion of a malignant tumour. 
More than one case had been observed in which ossification of the sac was 
commencing at an early date. This had been seen particularly in the thigh, 
in instances in which the femur was implicated, and the condition threw some 
light on that of traumatic myositis ossificans. It would be interesting to know 
if any cases of traumatic aneurysm of the aorta had been observed. In the War 
Office collection several wounds of the aorta were to be seen, some so limited 
in extent that there was reason to believe that if the patient had not died from 
other causes the injury might have remained undetected. Two specimens of 
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extensive wounds were of interest. In one case there was a large arterial 
haematoma, and the patient died on the sixteenth day as the result of hemor¬ 
rhage and toxemia, and the abdominal swelling had not attracted attention during 
life. In the second a false aneurysm of the thoracic aorta was reaching the con¬ 
dition of a well-defined sac when it burst into the gullet on the thirty-seventh 
day. The rarity with which infection took place was somewhat remarkable. 
In looking through a large series of cases a number in which fragments of 
shells were found within the sac rendered this the more striking, since the clot 
must have had to contend with gross contamination. It might well be, however, 
that some of the numerous cases of early secondary haemorrhage or extension 
were really to be referred to this cause. Infection might also be the explanation 
of tardy development in some of the cases in which an aneurysm was only 
detected at a late date. Experience gained in the war had familiarized them 
with the effect of infection on partially injured vessels, in giving rise to 
secondary haemorrhage, and to development of aneurysms in the exposed 
extremities of large arteries in infected amputation stumps. He asked 
whether any members present had seen well-developed venous sacs in cases 
of arterio-venous aneurysms. For many reasons he had been inclined to 
doubt the occurrence of this form of arterio-venous aneurysm, although the 
description of it was classical. One such specimen was contained in the 
War Office collection. 
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Functional Results of Successfully Reduced Congenital 
Dislocation of the Hip. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS . 1 
By E. Laming Evans, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

A consideration of the functional results of successfully reduced 
congenital dislocations of the hip opens up for observation and dis¬ 
cussion a subject matter which is only now becoming available. If we 
review shortly the methods of treatment before the manipulative 
period, we find that continuous extensions, with or without abduction, 
never led to a successful reduction. If, in the course of such treatment, 
the femoral head lay over the acetabulum the head was kept off the 
acetabular floor by infolded capsule, and progressive displacement 
occurred when extension ceased. It is not often that we have an 
opportunity of examining such a case nowadays, so I do not hesitate 
to show you a series of skiagrams illustrating the functional results. 

Nearly fifty years ago, Mr. William Adams carried out the treat¬ 
ment described byBuckmaster Brown upon a doctor’s daughter, N. W., 
who had left-sided congenital dislocation. The treatment lasted several 
years, but I cannot give you further details. I show you skiagrams 
taken in 1907, 1909, 1913, 1920. On the left side the femoral head 
is upon the dorsum ilii: it would be impossible to say by clinical or 
X-ray examination that any treatment had been carried out. On the 
right side, the X-ray of 1907 shows a shallow acetabulum, with half 
the femoral head outside the acetabulum, unsupported by any roof. 
Such a condition is not infrequent in cases which are, clinically, uni¬ 
lateral : Hoffa maintained that it occurred in 25 per cent, of cases, but 
it has not occurred so frequently as this in my series. Beyond some 


1 At a meeting of the Sub-section, held October 5, 1920. 
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flattening of the postero-internal pole of the femoral head and 
shallowness of the acetabulum the changes are slight. Fain at this 
time was increasing and functional ability diminishing; in the skiagrams 
of 1909, 1913, and 1920 progressive osteo-arthritic changes are seen: 
and now a Baker’s cyst, the size of a tangerine orange, is distending the 
anterior part of the capsule, and the disability is so great that she 
avoids any walking, standing or stooping. Comparing the two sides, 
the dislocated hip is painless and, in a very limited way, is a better 
functional organ than the undislocated hip. 

I may here remark how difficult it i^ to standardize hip-joints as 
functional organs. Range and power of mobility are useful tests but 
offer unreliable data for estimating the functional results exhibited in 
walking and standing. I have, during the last ten years, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining, at the Royal Surgical Aid Society, seventy-nine 
cases of adults suffering from congenital dislocation of the hip, in which 
no operative treatment had been undertaken. In each case, the degree 
of direction of mobility, the power of mobility, and the degree of dis¬ 
placement were noted. In general terms it may be said that the degree 
of displacement caused a shortening rarely in excess of 2£ in.: that 
functional disability increased rapidly between the ages of 20 and 30, 
and that after 30 a walk of over one mile was rarely voluntarily under¬ 
taken—that the direction of displacement influenced functional disability 
after 30 only slightly. In some cases the functional disability was out 
of all proportion to the physical signs, and the patient was practically 
house-ridden. 

Turning to the next period of treatment—the Hoffa-Lorenz method 
by open exposure and by shaping the femoral head and acetabulum 
before reduction—I think such results should be considered as nearthroses 
rather than as successful reductions. However we regard them, the 
results must be considered poor: in fact, they have been disastrous, 
adding marked deformity and increasing functional disability. Further, 
no one has produced clinical and X-ray evidence of permanent functional 
success lasting, even, in a single case, over a long period of years. 

I here show you an X-ray of a right hip, reduced by open opera¬ 
tion by the late Mr. Keetley in 1905 in a patient aged 10. Ten years 
later, functional disability increased, and the accompanying X-ray was 
taken in 1915. There is now 2J in. of shortening, and functional 
activity is rapidly diminishing, a result accelerated by canteen work 
during the war. 

X-ray examination of other cases treated by surgeons of undoubted 
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operative skill have, in ail case*,- failed to disclose a permanent 
reduction. I do not here rnclode the open operation of arihiofcoiny 
performed with a view to dilate- a'.constricted and so to 

facilitate reduction by n'lanipu'^iiirn. 1 have no results k> show, but 
hope that others who have vyiH show therm 

Turning now to cases treated by lODropuiatioo, 1'aci. Lorens, oriel 
others, were employing this method during the lost ffeW years of lest 
century. In England•, cases wfcr* treated by manipulateVe, methods 
in 19Gd. Some surgeons auav have, shecessfui redueiions dating from 
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that year, fersocalfy I: regret that l hav$ hot* and for the reason that 
>he method employed involved much more force and tearing of healthy 
part* than. was subsequently found to be necessary, find partly because 


cases in X90th reductions were undoubtedly obtained^ 
but meffibfoat after-treatment and the method of reduction combined 
to era use the reduction to lie ung&cc&g&fuj o wing to failure of Teierition 
of tbe minted head. In all elghfcy-ons cases have been dealt with, hut 
the difficulty of keeping in touch with hospital patients has been gieatly 


mm 

> ' <W* •'k' 1 *’/ 
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increased by the war and the advanced railway -'fares.' I regret that 
I cannot to-night show am cases "reduced. before 1910, but I hope at 
subsequent meetings to do so raid I hope others will do so likewise. 

In rise ease of F. J;, the dislocation was reduced in jasbsry, 1910. 
at the age of 2|. In January, 1912. the leg:- were equal, 1$$ in and 
function perfect. This ease has been observed yearly and X-rays taksn, 


C-Aso cit At: Bj *3$tee ye,*** after .?*"sjtoo 'hj ISsiO, 


,i show you the series; in January, 39*20, the legs equal,.'HO or 
The ' functional result;'•’is perfect, yet the SJray shows riba* only 
tbree-.qihyrteVR .of. the femoral IfCad is covered by atf acetribular. rwa. 
and the.chances (if decrease of .function!! 1 .activity between tlk ages 
H 20 ami JO are. suggested iry the osteo-artbvttic changes seen m the 
case or 22. W, 
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I also show the case of M B.* reduced nicue years ago at the age 
of >4 years % months: the fcineiioha? rWtttfc, »i : . no betfeb than in the 
preceding case, but the X-ray shows a mors perfect joint, and' an 
acetabular xoof Which fits perfectly over the weight-bearing' femoral 

in this gasfi appears 


head. The 
fco be good. 


B'. afUir ?edEueiim» r vt* se&ifu iffed. 


M, Hi- 0iale0fttio'n teduaed ih 1910g afcthe i^h,,of 3,years 3 months. 
1 show you the series of skiagrams. The result is functionally perfect 
and the X-ray. shows a femoral head fully covered by e well 'defined 
acetabular roof, i aee -na. reason why the reduced 'joint in .this 1 ease 
should not stand the stresses and strains of an-ordinary life without 
allowing any ..degenerative'' changes. 
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,.M, » a bilateral ease, i-edoepd tp 1910 at the age of 7- The' last 
.X-ray- was taken ijl t,9J<3, six years aft# reduction. Unfortunately vdie 
died in .19In of inriuenwi without n.\y koewkdge, and the joints'; weid 
aot preserved;: £ saw IhitTgiid a few months before death: the legs 
were eijtiai in length add she walked wdi. and free from bmp or waddle, 
or pain. The X-ray, however,, shows, on the left aide a. yRtuLdefemury 
of the neck, and of the other. £in ab 3 orpt.ior. of the head, and neck. 
I cannot Imf think that the prognosis of function in such joints is bad 4 




Cage of M. S. Ten year? after reduction, 


m in 19120- 


and that this is. a olas.s of ease.rn which the benefit will he lisuited to 
adolescence and, ear)v adult life. 

L. B,—Left-sided dislocation reduced ten years ago at the age <>f h 
The ace-tabiiU»m was very poorly developed as is shown in the skiagram 
before reduction, The tdOetional result at present is quite- good, 
though there «* ? in. shortening. The joint movements are good: ip 
walks well, , wiihoof pain, or acme of fatigue. I skdW yon a. skiagram 
takda in Juno, Id'iO, ten years after redaction. The acetabulum is stiff 
poorly developed and shallow and the femofai head -has worn for itself 
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a new ■socket' at the pmcfion of the upper part of the acetabulum and 
the toot The prognosis for the Vvltituate. use is oof good. 


I have"#ndeayouredip''pla60;bofoi.'e yops .the pre$s.nt fdwoti.onal v^.nlts 
and X-ray f.ridings of some -t;oise* I operated upon m 1910 or about 
.khat/tittsfi Which tan he traced at present or are available tci re 
examination Mid to imiicaU- the lasting capacity of ted need fo'rntv. as 
articular nr-gani?. '? ' r ' " ‘ r ’• o ‘ 1 ^ 


Six yKtirn. alter reductroo 


0**0 o I y; Q 


Four uiain principle* of treat 
the course of this 'tupiiry 

fli Ecduou early.. 
t*2.i Keduce gentlr. 

, ■* ~ " / •■'** t / * ' j • ' li'v 

(&) Hfd&ht concentrically. 

(4) ' |lriryoycag« yarly; function 


during 
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Case oil L. B.. Ten years titter tjffl'it&iippm i!&0. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. FAIRBANK said that failure to obtain a good functional result in a case 
in which an anatomical cure had f resulted appeared to be due either to 
41 arthritic ” changes in the joint or to failure of recovery of the muscles—e.g., 
adductors damaged at the time of reduction. As regards arthritic changes, 
these could develop during the later stages of the treatment, subside with rest, 
and a good result be obtained. Or a more insidious change might take place— 
“ absorptive arthritis ” he had been in the habit of calling it, with a gradual 
wearing away of the head and neck of the femur, and sometimes of the 
acetabulum as well, with a gradual migration of the femur upwards. Then 
there were the changes described under the title of “ pseudo-coxalgie.” These 
changes did not, in his experience, interfere with the ultimate perfection of the 
result. Were the absorptive changes above alluded to an advanced stage of 
44 pseudo-coxalgie,” and were both essentially traumatic in origin, and were the 
arthritic symptoms—e.g., spasm and rigidity—simply the result of a sprain of 
the joint during convalescence, or was there an infective element at work ? 
Further investigation was necessary to clear up these points. The fact that 
arthritis was commoner after “ open ” than after manipulative reduction, even 
though the wound in the former healed by first intention, rather suggested 
infection as the cause. The radiograms were of a case of unilateral dislocation 
reduced by manipulation (at the third attempt) at the age of 9. Ten months 
later the patient had a fall, and arthritic changes were present for many months 
afterwards. Though absorption did not occur, a late gradual migration upwards 
of the femur took place, with poor function. Here were two cases of pseudo- 
coxalgie following reduction and giving good final results, one in a child operated 
upon at the age of 1 year 8 months, and the other at the age of 5^. The 
latter showed an excellent result over four years later, but the radiogram made 
him wonder whether the good result would be permanent. The next radiogram 
was of a bilateral case in which pseudo-coxalgic changes developed on one side 
and not on the other. The functional result was excellent three years after 
the operation. It might be of interest to note that damage to the adductors 
on the affected side was somewhat excessive. The last case was a bilateral 
one operated on at the age of 7, and showed the typical result of absorptive 
arthritis with a deplorable functional result. This case had helped him in 
deciding that an age limit should be fixed beyond which it was inadvisable to 
attempt reduction. In this connexion it might be of interest to mention a 
recent experience. A few weeks ago he had had the opportunity of examining 
a lady, aged 25, upon whom Lorenz had operated for bilateral dislocation, in 
Vienna, when she was aged 8—i.e., seventeen years ago. She was under 
treatment for two years and, after an interval, for a further year. No radio¬ 
grams had been taken since the operation. The result was said by the mother 
to be a most wonderful cure, particularly for her age. On examination the 
result was found to be anything but a cure. The trochanters were somewhere 
near the crests of the ilia, and nothing could be felt of the heads of the femora, 
JA— s 2 
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and he imagined they had disappeared. Functionally the result was wonder¬ 
fully good, though by no means perfect. There was no lordosis whatsoever. 
She could walk many miles, but did not play games, apparently through 
disinclination. Trendelenburg’s sign was just present on one side, and absent 
on the other. She stated that she rarely suffered from pain in the hips, but it was 
noteworthy that they kept a tame masseuse who gave her treatment from 
time to time! For obvious reasons a radiogram was not taken, though one had 
been greatly desired. This case made him wonder whether it would not be 
possible to cure the lordosis and improve the function in a case above the age 
limit without attempting a true reduction. 

Mr. OPENSHAW drew attention to the fact that cases of congenital disloca¬ 
tion of the hip were now met with at a much earlier age than used to be the 
case. He had operated on cases of congenital dislocation of the hip by 
Lorenz’s method since 1896. In 1898 he showed cases of cure. After the 
South African War he published a paper in which he pointed out that Lorenz’s 
method did not cure every case of congenital dislocation of the bip, owing to 
anteversion of the neck or imperfect reduction, subsequent contraction of the 
adductors, or other causes. He* agreed with the President’s statement that 
osteo-arthritis usually began, and became aggravated, between the ages of 20 
and 30, and at the latter age it was not unusual for a patient to be able to 
walk only a quarter of a mile. If the cases were met with between 3 and 4 
years of age he considered that eighteen out of twenty ought to be perfect 
cures, and he considered that the subsequent onset of osteo-arthritis was not 
necessarily to be expected. 

Mr. BANKART said that he had seen a good many cases treated by the 
Lorenz method, and he thought that the fear of redislocation after reduction 
had been exaggerated, and that the attitude of hyperextension had been over¬ 
done, with the result that in a very large proportion of the cases the head of 
the femur was in front of, and not truly in apposition with, the acetabulum. He 
believed that more accurate apposition was obtained when the femur was 
rotated inwards—especially when there was anteversion of the neck—and he 
had for some years adopted an attitude of 45° internal rotation and abduction as 
a routine second position. It was necessary to include the knee bent to a right 
angle in the plaster. He disagreed with the practice of encouraging or allowing 
children to walk or crawl in plaster soon after reduction. The development of 
the hip-joint was favoured by constant pressure of the head of the femur 
against the centre of the acetabulum. The source of this pressure was muscular 
retraction and not movement. Movement only served to dissipate the pressure 
from the centre of the acetabulum. He did not allow the patients to walk 
until there was X-ray and other evidence of stability at the hip-joint. He 
also deprecated the routine division of the adductors and preliminary stretching 
or rupture of muscles before reduction. He had seen several cases in which, 
although the hip had been reduced, the gait was greatly impaired by permanent 
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injury to the muscles. He did not manipulate the limb in any way before 
reduction, and only occasionally was it necessary to divide the tendon of 
the adductor longus in older patients. He believed that treatment on these 
lines gave far better results than could be obtained by strict adherence to the 
original technique of Lorenz. 

Muscular Dystrophy in a Boy aged 7 Years 9 Months. 

By Paul Bernard Roth, F.R.C.S. 

Nothing was noticed wrong until he started to walk at 13 months, 
when he “ rocked ” very much, and in getting up from the ground 
“ used to put his hands on his knees as if he was an old man.” 

On examination there was found to be a paresis of all the muscles 
of his lower extremities, and of those of the shoulder-girdle in the 
upper extremities. He was only just able to stand in a severe double 
genu valgum position, with the two knees together, the two feet wide 
apart, and the two hands placed on the two knees. When put supine 
on the floor he was just able to roll over into the prone position, and 
very slowly and gradually wriggle and draw himself up into the standing 
position described, by means of a chair; taking two minutes to the 
whole process, and expending a great amount of energy. There was no 
fibrillary twitching of the muscles, the condition did not seem to be 
getting worse, and the boy’s intelligence was above par. 

I have lengthened the tendo Achillis of each foot, as it had 
become contracted, and have fitted him with a pair of Thomas’s calliper 
knee-splints, which enables him to stand erect in comfort, to get about 
the room with much greater ease than before. 

Case of Brittle Bones in a Young Man aged 20. 

By Paul Bernard Roth, F.R.C.S. 

The patient was “ rickety from birth,” with knock knees: he was 
operated on for this when aged 10 at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He was 
very small for his age. Five years ago, when aged 15, his legs got 
weaker and for two years he was not able to walk at all. Three years 
ago he began to get about again, but this was hardly to his advantage, 
for he broke in quick succession his left forearm, right thigh, both 
thighs just above the knee, and his left collar-bone. He now has 
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severely distorted femora and is only 4 ft. high. His head bulges 
distinctly in the temporal region over the ears. 

I have had him fitted also with Thomas’s calliper knee-splints, 
moulded to the curves of his thighs, thereby enabling him to stand, 
and in a short while, it is hoped, to walk. 


Further Report of Case of Bilateral Congenital Elevation 

of Scapula. 1 

By H. A. T. Fairbank, M.S. 

Radiogram taken with the left arm fully elevated failed to show any 
downward displacement of the head of the humerus, though this 
apparent displacement was pointed out by Mr. Bankart and Mr. Elmslie 
when the case was shown. No adequate explanation can be offered for 
the surprising mobility of the left shoulder-joint, which allows of vertical 
elevation of the left arm while the right is checked long before the 
vertical position is reached. 

Electrical examination: Trapezius below the level of spine of 
scapula, no response right or left; rhomboids acting; serratus just 
acting left, very weak right; spinati acting; levator anguli scapulae 
acting. 


Osteitis Deformans. 

By H. A. T. Fairbank, M.S. 

S. Y., female, aged 58, married, complains of pain in left leg, below 
knee, since November, 1919 ; getting worse. Worse after standing or 
walking and in bed at night; pain in right hip and left foot sometimes. 

History: one son, aged 30 ; no miscarriages; no evidence of syphilis; 
no headache ; teeth all removed. 

On examination : Pain and tenderness (quite definite) in both calves 
and soles of feet, particularly left; both arches of left foot are giving 
way; knee-jerks present; left tibia thickened in upper half or more, 
and curved anteriorly; anterior edge rounded; other tibia normal. 
Femora: ?Both a trifle thick in lower third. Spine normal. Nothing 

1 Shown at a meeting of the Sub-section on May 4 , 1920. See Proceedings , 1920, xiii 
{Sect. Surg., Sub-sect. Orth.), p. 236. 
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else found abnormal. No obvious source of infection. Wassermann 
reaction negative. 

X-ray examination shows diffuse thickening of upper two-thirds of 
left tibia with increase of anterior curve. There are a number of clear 
spaces, mostly small, in the anterior portion of the bone, and one larger 
space more than £ in. in diameter in the centre of the upper third of 
the bone, shut off from the medullary cavity. The upper limit of this 
space is 2 in. below the articular surface. This is the only clear 
area which suggests the presence of a cyst. The shaft of the other 
tibia is a trifle thickened, but there is no honeycombing. The right 
fibula shows some thickening, but not the left. The shafts of the 
femora seem to be unduly thick and dense for a woman. The medul¬ 
lary cavities are not well defined. The hip-joints and pelvis show 
nothing abnormal. The cranium is definitely and uniformly thicker 
than normal. 

The diagnosis in this case would appear to be clear. As to treat¬ 
ment, she has been put on a diet almost wholly proteid; carbo¬ 
hydrates have been reduced to a minimum. The patient says she is 
better, but as the alteration in diet was only commenced two or three 
weeks ago, it would be unwise to draw conclusions. 

Deformities Associated with Chronic Nephritis. 

By H. A. T. Fairbank, M.S. 

D. W., aged 13. Complaint: Bowing of legs one year. 

History: No history of rickets in early childhood; no rickets in 
family; no deformities in family; general health apparently good. 
Became nervous two years ago, with pain in loins. Her doctor blistered 
her back; he thought it was a cold at the time. Mother had some 
tonsillitis and influenza just before the child was born. No history of 
trauma to the legs. 

On examination: Height 4 ft. 9 in. (only £ in. below the average). 
There is a genu varum affecting both legs, the curve taking place 
principally in the tibiae, just below the upper extremities. The lower 
epiphyses of both tibiae and fibulae are somewhat enlarged. The right 
leg is f in. shorter than the left, the shortening involving all portions of 
the leg. Nothing else abnormal in the legs, except that flexion is 
slightly limited in the right hip, and the right thigh cannot be carried 
across the abdomen. The upper limbs are normal except for the 
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in normal. Examination of the body for sepsis is negative, The teat#, 
arc .small* and sepsis, if present at ah, is of the very mildest type. 
There is only one gland to he'felt in the neck- The Rpteen is not 
paipabie. Urine: A catheter g^eimen showed a trace of aftmmlh iaad: 
a few granular oasis. There is no globulin present, Cuituxe sterile. 
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fore,arms which are both shorter than normal. Both bones of the 
forearms are curved, the. radios outwards, the ulna backwards, and 
the distal portions are slightly enlarged, There is ■ limitation of 


is some iinytatioo of movements m the wrist joints in. the direction of 
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Blood; fixaminatiojj; lied cells, 5.5^3.000 per cubic tiiillimeirc-, 
111 (> per- ceov oC normal, normal ih s:xe and shape; hnouogiobin, 
Hf) per cent. : colour.0:77 ; leucocytes, *.0O<> per cubic xitllji- 


Case of deforuiity a«sr.uta^(3 wfli cfewaic-flOT'tiritis. The Uvo forearms were 
ih ooiM'i j si Milan 2t> trpjp^artBCtt. 


. 

metre; pr,.lyoueleai\ 53 per cent.; lymphocytes, iii - per cent.; large 
monbi-Vicktar,. 1 per cent. ; no flttusual cells. 

X-ray. examination shows some distortion of: upper epiphysis of 
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tibia, and a fairly abrupt curve in the juxta-epiphyseal region of the 
shaft, accounting for the varum. On each side there is a crack running 
into the shaft on the outer side for £ in. or so. These cracks are nearly 
parallel to the adjacent portion of the epiphyseal line, and distant from 
it i in. in one leg, and £ in. in the other. In the lateral views the 
position of the crack shows as a fine dense transverse line. The hips 
and pelvis show no abnormality. There is no sign of rickets. The 
radius, in both forearms, shows a fairly abrupt curve, convex outwards, 
at the junction of the middle and lower thirds, with some diffuse 
thickening. The ulna has a less marked and more gradual curve, 
convex backwards, the lower end being displaced somewhat forwards, 
in front of, and overlapping, the carpus. The epiphyseal lines are 
sharp and narrow, but somewhat irregular. The radial epiphysis is 
distinctly wedge-shaped with the base outwards, the carpus being pushed 
over towards the ulna, so that the two overlap, the ulna in front and 
the carpus behind. There is no definite obliteration of the inner part 
of the radial epiphyseal line, and the radius is not short, so the 
appearances do not quite agree with that seen in Madelung’s deformity, 
while of course the position of the ulna is different. The lateral views 
show the carpus displaced on to the posterior lip of the radial articular 
surface. 


Pseudo-coxalgie. 

By H. A. T. Fairbank, M.S. 

K. P., aged 8. Four months ago he was knocked down by a 
bicycle, and the rider fell on him. The left foot was bruised. One 
month after the accident he began to limp on the left leg, and has 
complained of some pain in that leg. Limp getting worse. 

On examination: A healthy looking child, perhaps rather under¬ 
sized. He limps on left leg. Legs are equal in length; slight 
wasting of left thigh; marked limitation of abduction of that hip 
with some limitation of internal and external rotation, but flexion is 
free, almost to the extreme limit. Extension is obliterated. The tro¬ 
chanter is normal in position, and there is little, if any, thickening in 
the region of the head and neck of the femur. No pain on percussion. 
Trendelenburg’s sign is positive. The left foot is slightly shorter than 
the right. Yon Pirquet reaction is negative. Wassermann reaction 
doubtful, probably weakly positive. No source of possible infection 
found. There is a systolic murmur, ? mitral disease. Urine : Negative 
to examination. 
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The iiead centre of-^e-i^ur is %Wf?$ed and irregular, the epiphyseal 
li&fc is irregular, and &$#> are two dear close together, with a 

sharply defmed deriise' wall; i n the neck of the horns mar the et*title of 
: line, 'm t separated from it by :\ in, of uorH&l bone. The 
.iceUbuhpitti shows ROhae irregularity of surface,- Tb<? nook of. the foiniir 
is slight]v thickened. There is asymmetry of the pelm r the left side 
being sttiftller , 


f$$t 'J f ps(«ud‘.'-'jc.iXttlc,U'. 


The range of movements has dightly increatsed with the few days’ 
rest since admission to hospital,. hot there is now some .slight fixed 
rJesion. Opmiobs are invited as to what the dear spaces is the nock 
really aT§> -They .appear to be far too sharply;^ a thin shall- 

of condensed bone arourHi—to be due to tubc^de dr other jnfleini- 
umtory process, A walking enlhp'er splint has been ordered fox" 
the boy. 
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Multiple Congenital Dislocations. 1 

By E. Laming Evans, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. (President). 

J. W. shows a condition of congenital dislocation of the knees with 
associated deformities at the elbows, hips and ankles. Such cases are 
not infrequently seen in infancy, but it is then not always clear whether 
the case is one of congenital dislocation or of genu recurvatum : a case of 
congenital dislocation in an untreated condition is certainly very rare at 
the age of 15. In this case, some attempts have evidently been made 
to correct the equino-varus condition of the feet by subcutaneous 
tenotomy, but with only a slight success upon the left side. No history 
is obtainable. The boy is aged 15, and stands 44 in. high. He is some¬ 
what backward, somnolent but good-natured. He can stand and walk 
short distances without help, but his normal mode of progression is by 
means of crutches. In the standing position there is a posterior pro¬ 
jection of the ham region through an angle of 40° to 50°, and this is 
caused by the upward and forward dislocation of the tibia, the salient 
point of the angle being the two femoral condyles. The X-ray shows 
that the joint is locked by contact of the posterior surface of the tibial 
condyles against the anterior surface of the femoral shaft above the 
normal cartilaginous surface for the patella. When the patient is in the 
recumbent position the whole limb is rotated outwards at the hip-joint, 
and gives the case the appearance of a valgoid condition, but the two 
femoral condyles can be clearly felt upon the inner side. The patella 


1 At a meeting of the Sub-section, held November 2, 1920. 
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caseofJ.W. 


It is proposed, after obtaining plantigrade feet, to treat the case 
by excision of the knee-jOiots. 

: • : 

••Mrs Epmsue of tHe kneo*joiijt^ to b© the txiethocl 

of treatment \ti order to obtain i\nk.videis.. Cojibi*]enng .the tgo he n ovdd riot 
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is present on both'sides-, on attempting to ;ftex, the movement is 
checked at ~r of byperex tension. by the shortening of ail the structures 
in the front n{ the joint. The hip-joints show shallow aecda%J&: ,0a 
the left side .one-quarter of .the bead only is covered by the acetabular 
roof; on. the right side one^third is covered. lic-th ferodrah heads, can 
be suhlusateii by manipulation.. The heads of both radii are dislocated 
forwards and upwards, -•'..!• •••'—•/ 
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Further Report on a Case of Cyst of the Head of the 

Tibia. 

By B. C. Elmslie, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

I showed this case at the meeting held on March 2, 1920. At the 
operation a vertical incision was made and the periosteum and attach¬ 
ments of sartorius, &c., stripped back. The thin anterior layer of bone 
was removed and a cavity opened which contained brown fluid. It 
was traversed by a bony shelf and by some smaller bony trabeculae. 
There were no solid contents; the walls for the most part consisted of 
bare bone, but in places this was covered by a grey membrane. The 
interior of the cavity was thoroughly curetted, and the antero-extemal 
wall was crushed in. The periosteum and skin were sutured and the 
leg enclosed in plaster of Paris for protection. 

Microscopic examination showed that the bone around the cyst w r as 
normal, only showing a few signs of absorption (Howship’s lacunae and 
osteoclasts). The marrow in this bone was normal. The grey 
membrane consisted of fibrous tissue, in parts well formed, in parts 
very vascular and cellular. It did not contain giant cells, or at any 
rate these were not a conspicuous feature. In some places there were 
traces of a very cellular tissue which lay on the inner side of the fibrous- 
membrane ; this consisted of small round cells and was very vascular, 
the vessels being fully formed. Most of the solid matter obtained from 
the interior of the cyst proved to be blood clot. 


Discussion on Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank’s Case of Deformities 
associated with Chronic Nephritis. 1 

Mr. Fairbank recalled the chief facts of interest in the case, and said tliat- 
a considerable number of cases of renal disease associated with infantilism 
and with infantilism plus deformities were to be found in the medical literature, 
particularly in recent years. This case was exceptional in that the child was of 
normal stature. Distinction had been made in these cases between those with 
deformities and those without, and also between those with symptoms at birth, 
and those in which symptoms had developed later. The bone changes are 
usually described as being similar to rickets, Hutinel says midway between 


1 Case shown at the meeting held on October 5, 1920 (see p. 21). 
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rickets and osteomalacia. Paterson reported three cases at the Children’s 
Section in April this year, together with the pathological findings. 1 Mr. 
Fairbank had the opportunity of examining one of these cases. The feature 
of the X-ray findings in his cases (the ages being 11, l£ and 7i), consisted 
in multiple fractures in the juxta-epiphyseal region of the long bones, while the 
microscopic section of the diaphyseal bone in this region showed deficient 
calcification and irregular ossification somewhat similar to rickets, but the 
epiphyseal lines were straight. In the case shown the X-ray appearances 
were quite unlike rickets. Were the cracks in the tibiae in this case the 
first signs of a juxta-epiphyseal fracture which would gradually spread till 
complete ? It was noteworthy that in Paterson’s cases nothing was said of 
the children having suffered from clinical fractures, though the X-ray revealed 
that ^uch had occurred. The deformities seen in the forearms in this case 
had not, he thought, been described as present in other reported cases. It 
might, of course, be contended that this case should not be classed with those 
previously reported since she was certainly not a dwarf. Knowledge of the 
rarer types of bone disease was so imperfect that it was to be hoped that 
no opportunity would be lost of investigating thoroughly every case not 
obviously due to rickets. All those cases which invited the name of continued 
or delayed rickets should be investigated by means of X-rays, complete 
examination of urine, blood, &c. Since the case was shown at the last meeting, 
he had discovered an interesting specimen in King’s College Hospital Museum 
of a complete skeleton of an adult dwarf, of the male sex he believed, 
presenting many deformities of the long bones, and curiously short forearms 
not unlike the forearms in this case. The ulna was the shorter bone of the 
two, the radial articular surface being very oblique, as seen in the radiograms 
of this case. The case was also of interest in having maldevelopment and 
fusion of vertebrae in the upper dorsal region and in the lower lumbar and 
lumbosacral region. 

Dr. D. H. PATERSON considered Mr. Fairbank’s case to be of the type 
described by Dr. Morley Fletcher, Dr. Hugh Barber and Dr. H. C. Cameron— 
namely fracture deformities of the limbs associated with chronic interstitial 
nephritis. Dr. Hugh Barber had described the changes as similar to rickets 
and Dr. Cameron thought the changes similar to osteomalacia. He (Dr. 
Paterson) would merely describe the microscopic pathology of the condition 
from sections obtained post mortem. The fractures were usually multiple and 
on the diaphyseal side of the epiphyseal lines. In the younger children there 
was a curious stippled appearance in the radiograms where callus had been 
thrown out at the site of the fracture. The epiphyseal line, unlike that in 
rickets, was usually straight. The feature of the sections was the absence of 
bone forming activity, and the trabeculae, which were abundant, were composed 
of connective tissue in which there had been no deposit of lime salts. This 
absence of osteoid tissue tended to the production of fractures on slight strain. 


1 Proceedings , 1920, xiii (Sect. Study Bis. Child.), p. 107. 
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A number of cases already reported had been operated on for their deformities 
and later had died of uraemia. The practical lesson, therefore, was the 
necessity for careful examination of the urine of all children and young adults 
brought to orthopaedic surgeons for operations for multiple deformities, in order 
to avoid a possible fatal issue. 

Mr. Elmslie suggested that the appearances shown in the skiagrams of 
the knee-joints might be due to the overlapping of the upper epiphysis of 
the tibia, the lower edge of which looked like a crack. 

Mr. Faibbank, in reply, thanked Dr. Paterson for his interesting remarks 
and said he could not accept Mr. Elmslie’s explanation of the cracks in the 
tibia. These cracks were seen as lines in the lateral views of the knee-joints, 
well below the level of the epiphyseal lines. 


Case of Paralytic Subluxation of Hip with Paralysis of 

Adductors, 

By H. A. T. Fairbank, M.S. 

G. F., female, aged 4. Attack of poliomyelitis at the age of 4 months. 
Has never walked, but can sit up. She lies with the pelvis tilted up on 
the right side. There is a lumbar curve to left with well marked 
rotation. There is some bulging in the left loin due to weakness of 
abdominal muscles on that side. The right leg seems to be completely 
paralysed including all muscles about the hip joint with the possible 
exception of the rectus femoris. The head of the femur is subluxated 
on the upper lip of y the acetabulum, but can be restored to its normal 
position with a definite slight snap. Adduction is slightly limited as 
compared with the other side, but abduction is excessive. There is 
no response to faradism in any muscles of the right leg. The ankle is 
flail. The left leg is also severely affected, but the adductor longus is 
the only adductor acting. The hamstrings and gastrocnemius are 
acting. There was an equino-varus which is now in process of cor¬ 
rection. Radiograms of the right hip agree with the diagnosis of 
paralytic subluxation. There is nothing to suggest that the displace¬ 
ment is congenital in origin. Both erector spinte muscles react to 
faradism. 

The case is shown on account of the rarity of paralytic dislocation 
of the hip, and more particularly because the displacement in this case 
seems to have occurred without adequate cause. The few similar cases 
I have seen have all shown active adductor muscles and weak or 
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Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Boad, by a compression 
bandage and gutter splint. When the fluid had subsided it was 
discovered he could not get his knee dead straight, and any attempt to 
do so passively was painful, especially behind and on each side of the 
ligamentum patellae. Here the tissues were thickened. There was no 
abnormal mobility. 

Range of movement: Full flexion, but about 10° short of complete 
extension ; slight creak on attempting dead extension; slight limp, and 
pain behind the ligamentum patellae on jumping. 

X-ray: Injury to bone of fore part of tibial plateau, chiefly in the 
middle line ; suggestive of loose body, discoid in shape. 

Opinions asked (1) as to exact nature of injury; (2) best line of 
treatment. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Muirhead Little suggested splintage to get complete extension. 

Mr. Bowley Bristow advised treatment on the same lines as for bruised 
infra-patellar pad of fat, namely, raising the heel and using a knee-cage to 
prevent attempts at full extension for a time. 

Mr. Elmslie entirely disagreed with Mr Bristow’s opinion as he thought 
the treatment suggested would certainly lead to persistence of the limitation 
of extension of the joint. He advocated straightening the leg under an 
anesthetic and fixation in the fully extended position. 

Mr. Howell (in reply) said he felt it was a bony block which could only 
be removed by operation. Splintage had already been tried. 
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EXHIBITION OF SPECIMENS OF RARE AND 
INTERESTING TUMOURS OF THE BREAST. 1 

CATALOGUE OF EXHIBITS. 


St. Bartholomew's Museum. 

By L. Bathe Bawling, M.S. 

Fibro-adenoma, undergoing Carcinomatous Degeneration. 

3159 C. The tumour is encapsuled and is seen lying amid healthy hreast 
tissue. Its cut surface is greyish and semi-translucent, reticulated with 
delicate fibrous strands. Centrally, there is seen an area which is white and 
more opaque, and into which haemorrhage has occurred. The margin of this 
central patch is not everywhere sharply defined. 

Microscopical Examination .—Main tumour—fibro-adenoma. Central mass 
—spheroidal-celled carcinoma which can be seen infiltrating the primary 
growth. 

Perithelioma of the Breast. 

3164 C. A breast with part of the pectoralis major, and a mass of 
glands and tissue from the axilla. In the outer and upper quadrant of the 
breast is a malignant tumour, with some haemorrhages in its substance. In 
the axillary tissues is a large mass which consists of growth fairly sharply 
marked off from the tissue of the breast, in which are a number of irregular 
necrotic areas. The pectoralis major is invaded by the lower part of the 
secondary deposit. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held December 1, 1920. 

F—S 1 
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Microscopical Examination .—Growth consists of cellular collections singly 
or coalescing into larger areas, but separated from one another by areas of 
necrosis, in which cellular arrangement and nuclear staining are indistinct. 
The cells are of various types, from round cells to cells of a larger kind 
with processes, and arranged for the most part radially round spaces, some of 
which contain blood corpuscles. The lining of these spaces appears to consist 
of the cells which make up the growth, though here and there a capillary 
vessel can be seen. The tumour is probably a perithelioma. 

Paget’s Disease of the Nipple. 

3181 K. A breast showing the ulcerated condition of areola and nipple, 
known as Paget’s disease. The nipple is much reduced in size by the ulcera¬ 
tive process. A band of tissue, tough to the knife, leads directly backwards 
from the nipple, along the course of the lactiferous ducts, to a mass of similar 
tissue deeper in the breast. Numerous vacuolated cells are present in the 
ulcerated area of the dermis, with desquamation of the cells of the superficial 
layer. When more marked ulceration is present the superficial cells have 
gone, and the tissues are infiltrated with round cells, and the cells lining the 
ducts are proliferating. Farther from the surface the ducts are plugged 
with proliferating cells assuming a malignant character. There appears no 
evidence of malignancy in the deeper mass, but areas of chronic interstitial 
mastitis are present. 

Fibro-adenoma and Carcinoma of the same Breast. 

3159 D. A breast showing two small tumours. That close to and a little 
to the outer side of the nipple is a fibro-adenoma; the other is a scirrhous 
carcinoma. 

Osteo-chondro-sarcoma. 

3162 C. Embedded in the periphery of the breast is an oval bony and 
cartilaginous mass, measuring 2 in. by If in. It is not definitely encapsuled. 
for calcareous, though soft, projections from it infiltrate the surrounding tissues, 
including the pectoralis major muscle. Its surface is mottled red and white, 
the red areas resembling cancellous bone, the white areas cartilage. The softer 
parts of the growth are spindle-celled sarcoma. These are mingled with 
areas of cartilage undergoing calcification and also with areas of true bone. 

Chronic Mastitis with Cysts. 

3146. A left breast in which are several cysts of various sizes. The 
cysts are embedded in a fibrous matrix which has replaced the original 
breast tissue. In the fresh state the whole organ was tough to the knife, and 
the cysts contained serous, or slightly turbid fluid, which deposited a fibrinous 
coagulum on being hardened. The skin is not attached to the deeper structures 
and the nipple is not retracted. 
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Microscopical Examination .—The breast shows the characters of chronic 
interstitial mastitis in which are many spaces, some of which appear to be 
dilated lactiferous tubules, others being much larger. The lining epithelium 
of the larger cystic spaces is generally a single layer of cells, but in some 
places more than a single layer is seen, and here and there small papillomatous 
growths are present. 

Galactocele. 

3145 A. A tumour of a breast, consisting of a spherical encapsuled mass 
of caseous material of a yellowish colour, surrounded by a fibrous and fatty 
tissue. The contents consist of the inspissated secretion of the breast. 

Duct Papilloma of the Breast. 

3146 B2. A breast showing a cavity which in the recent state was filled 
with blood, with a whitish growth projecting into its upper part. The growth 
is circumscribed though no actual capsule is to be seen. The cyst is lined with 
a brownish membrane, stained by the blood which had filled it. 

Microscopical Examination .—The tumour is made up of branching epithelial 
projections, on a slender fibrous framework, and shows no evidence of 
malignancy. It is a duct papilloma. 

Charing Cross Hospital Museum. 

By H. S. Clogg, M.S. 

Round-cell Sarcoma of Breast. 

A slice from a breast, showing a large soft haemorrhagic growth, occupying 
its centre, extending from the nipple back to the pectoral fascia, presenting 
a soft brain-like appearance ; the most anterior portion of it growing into the 
nipple itself—protruding, not retracting it. The skin over the most projecting 
portion is thinned out, but it is nowhere involved in the underlying growth. 
The edges of this are everywhere sharply defined from the surrounding breast 
tissue. Extensive haemorrhage has occurred into the centre of the growth, 
the central part consisting of what appears to be blood clot,, but in reality is 
made up of the soft growth into which haemorrhage has occurred. 

Microscopically .—The growth is a well marked round-cell sarcoma. 

Adeno-carcinoma of Male Breast. 

• 

One half of the breast, showing a well-defined mass of growth, immediately 
subjacent to the nipple, which is invaded by the growth, and slightly retracted ; 
the skin is invaded. The growth is an adeno-carcinoma. 
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St. George's Hospital Museum. 

By Ivor Back, F.K.C.S. 

(1) Haemorrhagic Duct Carcinoma of Breast. 

(2) Carcinoma of Male Breast. 

(3) Colloid Carcinoma Mammae. 

(4) “This is probably a Duct Papilloma." 

The tumour is composed of a large cyst with a stout wall of fibrous tissue 
about one-twentieth of an inch thick. One half of its circumference is covered 
by the integuments and the other half by compressed fat. The nipple is on 
one side of the tumour and is retracted in the spirit-kept preparation. There 
is no morbid growth outside the cyst, but under the nipple for a breadth 
of 2 in. the cyst wall is separated into layers, between which masses of 
growth of the same kind as those within the cyst cavity are insinuated. 
The cavity is large enough to contain about one pint of liquid. Into it from 
the wall enormous numbers of short, close set, polypoid growths project, 
lining the interior almost completely, the incompleteness being in the part of 
the cyst corresponding to the skin where some square inches are without 
these growths. The growths are of two forms, one kind being rounded, and 
attached by half the circumference; the other dendritic, finely branched at the 
free end, and attached by a slender stem. They vary in length from a projec¬ 
tion of an inch to a scarcely visible minuteness. Forms intermediate between 
the dendritic and rounded growths are present. Upon cutting the sections 
through the rounded growths they are found to be composed of a vacuolated 
substance, the walls of the little spaces being made up of a fibrillated tissue in 
which cells are embedded, the spaces containing an epithelial formation which 
is defaced by the action of spirit, but can be seen to have been composed of 
comparatively large elements. This epithelium is detached from the walls 
of the spaces and lies somewhat irregularly, but appears to have formed a lining 
to the spaces. Some of these spaces are elongated, others rounded. In parts of 
the section the spaces are few or absent', and the substance which forms their 
walls is present in quantity. The substance in such parts no longer has the 
appearance of close set fibrillar tissue with flattened cells but is seen as a fine 
web of exceedingly delicate fibrils, in which large caudate cells are embedded. 
These cells communicate together by their sharp branches and by their small 
branches are attached to the embedding fibril work. 

These characters may be summed up by describing the tumour as an 
adenoid growth within a tissue, the substance of which is fibro-cellular, 
complicated by the formation of a large cyst, into which, as in the direction 
of least resistance, the lobules of the tumour grow in the form of polypoid 
projections. (Report of the Committee of Morbid Growths, of the Pathological 
Society.) 
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The tumour was removed, by Mr. Prescott Hewett, from a woman, aged 40. 
It had appeared eighteen years previously and had grown rapidly at first. 
The patient had been in the habit of tapping it with a pen-knife about once 
every six months, drawing off a quantity of clear limpid fluid on each occasion. 
The operation was performed in consequence of an increased rapidity in filling 
which the tumour began to display, coupled with a decline of the general 
health. The patient made a good recovery, and no recurrence of the growth 
took place; but five years later the axillary glands of the same side enlarged 
rapidly and were found to be affected with carcinoma. 1 

St. Thomas's Hospital Museum. 

By Cyril Nitch, M.S. 

Cystic Adeno-fibroma of Breast. 

2521. A breast which is the seat of a large cystic adeno-fibroma. The 
integument, with the walls of the subjacent cysts, has given way and allows 
the coarsely lobulated intracystic growths, which have undergone no notable 
change, to project. The tumour is quite circumscribed and can be isolated 
from the surrounding tissues. 

Round-celled Sarcoma of Breast undergoing Fatty 
Degeneration. 

2521 D. A slice from a large malignant tumour of the breast. The new 
growth is a pronounced construction of spheroidal lobules parted by connective 
tissue which have an unusual opacity and whiteness. Histologically, it is a 
round-celled sarcoma. In sections stained with scharlach, a remarkable 
amount of fatty change is disclosed ; the degeneration affects the tumour cells 
in almost every part, and in some areas the cells have quite disappeared, the 
material consisting of a mesh filled with droplets of fat. Some of the elongated 
connective tissue cells in the stroma likewise hold fat. In the upper end of 
the specimen there is a cyst, filled with intracystic growths. Microscopically, 
these growths present the usual simple structure of connective tissue, but in 
the centre of some of the processes there are groups of unilocular fat cells, 
with peripherally disposed and flattened nuclei. Judging from the history, the 
tumour seems to have been benign at the outset, and later, to have furnished 
the starting point of a sarcoma. The amount of fat degeneration is unusual 
and striking and its extension is obscure. Death occurred about eighteen 
months after the operation with signs of secondary growths in the lungs. 

Carcinoma of Breast—Metastasis in Vertebrae. 

667. Vertical and horizontal sections of the bodies of some of the 
vertebrae. The osseous tissue has been replaced in numerous situations by 
growths of a firm infiltrating new growth, which microscopically presents the 
typical appearance of a spheroidal-celled carcinoma of tire breast. 

1 Trans. Path. Soc. Lond., xx, p. 347. 
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Carcinoma of Breast—“ Paget’s Eczema.” 

2534 B. A vertical section of the breast, the areola of which was the seat 
of chronic eczema, the condition being diagnosed as “ Paget’s disease.” The 
corium beneath the eczematous area is distinctly thickened, but to the naked 
eye nothing is discernible except fibrous tissue. A short distance beneath 
this there is a radiating, translucent area in the breast, in which a certain 
number of minute spaces filled with an opaque material may be seen. Micro¬ 
scopic examination of the mammary lesion and skin shows it to be an atrophic, 
spheroidal-celled carcinoma. 

Diffuse Carcinoma intermingled with Functionating Gland. 

2527 A. A slice from a breast, showing diffuse infiltration with a carcino¬ 
matous growth. The ducts are, in places, filled with translucent coagulum, in 
which are included opaque pellets of inspissated fat (from milk). Microscopic 
examination shows the carcinoma to be of the spheroidal-celled kind, closely 
intermingled with glandular acini which are actively functionating, the 
epithelial cells being loaded with fat. The transitions from the normal to the 
morbid cell-groups are readily traceable ; in the latter, however, a few only of 
the cells contain fat. The breast was removed from a woman, aged 39, who 
had had a child (her sixth) five weeks previously. The patient had noticed a 
growing swelling in the breast for two months. She had used the breast for 
suckling all her children except the last. 

Multiple Duct Papillomata of Breast. 

2515 A. A slice from the breast of a girl, aged 15. In it there are a 
certain number of sharply-defined, spheroidal tumours, which have a closely set 
papillary construction, and are papillomata which have grown into the ducts. 

Very early Carcinoma of Breast. 

2522 E. A small portion of a breast, with the overlying skin and subcu¬ 
taneous fat. Embedded in an outlying extension of the breast there is a 
scirrhous carcinoma, not larger than a pea. Above it there is suspended a 
section of the axillary fat, included in which may be seen a group of lymphatic 
glands. Two lymphatic glands, moreover, have been dissected out and shown 
separately. None of these is obviously enlarged, and a microscopic examination 
of two of the larger did not reveal any secondary carcinomatous infection. 

Spindle-celled Adeno-sarcoma of Breast. 

2521 C. Half of a spheroidal tumour from the breast, about in. in 
diameter. In section it has an ill-defined lobulation, and in some places is 
translucent, like mucous tissue. Microscopic examination shows the tumour 
to be a spindle-celled adeno-sarcoma; processes of the spindle-celled tissue 
project into, and distend, the ducts. In places the stroma is that found in 
adeno-fibromata, and the malignant disease has probably arisen in a pre¬ 
existing benign neoplasm. 
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Carcinoma of Breast with Extensive Metastasis. 

2525 C. A vertical section of a breast which is much enlarged by the 
growth of a diffuse carcinoma. At the lowest part of the specimen the tumour 
has extended through the subcutaneous fat, and has commenced to invade the 
skin. On the deep aspect it has reached the surface of the pectoralis major. 
Portion of the muscle which has been removed with the breast is thickly 
strewn throughout its substance with carcinomatous nodules. Death occurred 
about six weeks after the operation. At the autopsy metastases were found 
in the lungs. 

Columnar-celled Carcinoma of,Nipple. 

2531 B. A vertical section of a nipple with the subjacent part of the 
breast. The nipple is considerably enlarged by the growth of what microscopic 
examination shows to be a typical columnar-celled carcinoma. 


From the Museum of University College Hospital. 

By Raymond Johnson, O.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Lobulated Intracystic Fibroma of Breast. 

2242. The cyst, which has a smooth lining, has been opened to display 
a mass of intracystic growth by which it was almost completely filled. 

Microscopic .—The surface of the intracystic growths is covered by several 
layers of epithelial cells, the deepest cubical, the superficial spheroidal. The 
substance of the growth is composed of cellular fibrous tissue. 

Pure Adenoma of the Breast. 

2244. The tumour is 12 cm. in diameter; its surface slightly lobulated 
and enclosed in a loose capsule. The section shows small closely packed 
lobules bound together by fairly abundant fibrous stroma. 

Microscopic .—Groups of acini lined with epithelium : small ducts connected 
with these, but a total absence of large ducts. 

Endothelioma of Breast. 

2276. The tumour measures 14 cm. in width: it is soft, composed of 
numerous lobules and surrounded by a capsule of delicate connective tissue. 
The skin is not implicated and the tumour is readily separable from the 
breast tissue. 

Microscopic .—The tumour consists of narrow, elongated, solid columns of 
polyhedral cells. The columns are separated by a very delicate stroma 
consisting for the most part of two or three fibrils of connective tissue enclosing 
a thin-walled blood-vessel. 
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Carcinoma and Fibro-adenoma of Breast. 

2309. The carcinoma involves the whole thickness of the gland. Partly 
embedded in the deep aspect of the growth is a small encapsuled fibro¬ 
adenoma. 

Duct Papilloma and Carcinoma of Breast. 

2311. There is a small cyst on the deep aspect of the breast, containing 
a delicately papillary growth. The breast tissue around is condensed and 
several minute cysts can be seen on the cut surface, but there is no definite 
evidence of growth to the naked eye. 

Microscopic .—The tissues around the cyst show the structure of spheroidal- 
cell carcinoma. 

Clinical .—The breast was excised. Four years later recurrence occurred 
in the scar, the growth being colloid carcinoma. Death occurred three years 
later: secondary deposits were present in the sternum, liver, lungs and skull, 
those in the lungs and skull being colloid. 

Squamous Carcinoma of Breast. 

2320 A. The central opaque tumour-substance extends into the breast 
for 7 cm. beneath a small ulcer of the skin, from which the growth appears to 
have arisen. The central part of the tumour is broken down by suppuration. 
The nipple is normal. 

Microscopic .—The tumour is a squamous carcinoma. The axillary glands 
contained growth. 

Clinical .—A married woman, aged 50, had noticed a lump for four months. 
An abscess formed in the tumour and discharged through the skin. 


Squamous Epithelial Tumour of Breast. 

2267 A. The tumour measures 5 cm. in length; it had a fibroid 
appearance on section, with irregular opaque white areas: its outline is well 
defined, but intimately connected with the surrounding breast-tissue. 

Microscopic .—Irregular masses of stratified squamous epithelium with well 
developed prickle cells. Interspersed among these are irregular gland-like 
spaces lined with spheroidal epithelium in layers of two or three cells. In 
some places a direct transition from these cells to the squamous masses 
is evident. The fibrous stroma contains islands of fat and breast-tissue. 
Axillary glands normal. 
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From the Museum of the Westminster Hospital Medical School. 

By W. G. Spencer, O.B.E., M.S. 

Affections in the Immediate Vicinity of the Nipple. 

1100 A. Inflammatory Condition of the Nipple simulating Paget's Disease. 
—A portion of the breast with the nipple, which is prominent from infiltration 
of the tissues, which extend for about \ in. round it. From a woman, aged 40, 
who had had the condition for ten weeks, and who only consulted the surgeon 
because of recent oozing and bleeding. In the natural state the condition 
exactly resembled Paget’s disease, but the action of the various fluids used in 
preparation of the specimen has been to dull the bright red areola sur¬ 
rounding the nipple, and to cause the once fiattened-out nipple to become 
prominent. 

1129 A. Cancerous Ulcer in the Immediate Vicinity of the Nipple. —Breast 
with skin and nipple; to the outside of the latter is seen an ulcer. This 
ulcer has partly the histology of an ordinary squamous carcinoma, and partly 
a typical rodent cancer. From a woman, aged 58, who had had the ulcer for 
eighteen months. It was said to have started in a supernumerary nipple. 
The axillary glands were large, but were not affected with secondary 
deposits. 

1129 B. Rodent Ulcer in the Vicinity of the Nipple. —Breast with 
nipple, to one side of which is an ulcer. This is histologically a typical 
rodent cancer. From a woman, aged 74, in whom it had been present five years. 
No involvement of deep structures. 

1101. Papillomatous Mass in Immediate Relation to the Nipple. —A papil¬ 
lomatous mass removed from just beside the nipple of a woman, aged 37. 
It had been present since the age of 16. The patient had had several preg¬ 
nancies, but had never had any milk in this breast, though it swelled up at 
each period. 

Some Tumours in connexion with the Ducts. 

1104. A Galactocele. —A good example of this condition. 

1114. Intra-duct Papilloma. —A breast in which the organ has been con¬ 
verted into a series of intercommunicating cysts, the largest of which contains 
a large papillomatous growth. The cells covering the papilloma are for the 
most part short columnar in type. Age of patient not stated in the history 
of the case. 

1115. Intra-duct Papilloma and Carcinoma. —A breast the seat of a cystic 
tumour which is seen to be filled with a papillomatous growth. For the most 
part this growth is a benign papilloma, but there are places where it is un¬ 
doubtedly a carcinoma. From a woman aged 44, who had had four children, 
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the last eleven years previously. At this pregnancy she noticed that this 
breast did not secrete any milk. After this she noticed that there was an 
intermittent odourless discharge from the nipple about every three or four 
weeks. A swelling was noticed seven years ago, but only in the last three or 
four months had the swelling increased in size. No infected glands were 
found. 

1108 A. Peri- and Intra-duct Fibroma .—A good example of a well marked 
case of peri-canalicular fibroma involving the whole breast. Owing to the 
action of the various preserving fluids on the fibrous tissue, much shrinkage 
has occurred, as the breast in the natural state was a very striking pro¬ 
montory on the chest of the patient, on whom it had been slowly growing for 
eighteen months. The patient was aged 42. The cut surface shows the typical 
“ cut cabbage ” appearance. 

17/1564. Peri-canalicular Fibroma into which a Haemorrhage has occurred .— 
An example of a localized peri- and intra-canalicular fibroma into which an 
extensive haemorrhage has occurred. From a woman, aged 46, who for fifteen 
months had noticed a small lump in the right breast. Two weeks before 
admission the swelling suddenly became larger and very tender. Also a 
blood-stained discharge from the nipple occurred, which ceased before 
admission. 

1109 A. Bilateral Tumours of the Breast , peri-canalicular in Type. —Two 
portions of breast, one from each side. From a young girl aged 14. Swellings 
in both breasts were noticed three months before admission, and these grew 
fairly rapidly. Histologically they are peri-canalicular fibromata, in which in 
addition there is considerable increase of the glandular secreting tissue. 

Malignant Tumours. 

17/643. Adeno-Carcinoma undergoing “Colloid” Degeneration. —A slice 
of breast showing a circular mass of growth which is undergoing “ colloid " 
degeneration. The nipple shows marked retraction. From a woman, aged 78, 
who seven years before had noticed some discharge from the nipple. Two 
years after this a haemorrhage occurred from this nipple, but no swelling was 
noticed until six months before admission. A swelling was then noticed to be 
growing with marked retraction of the nipple. Histologically an adeno¬ 
carcinoma of duct origin, undergoing “• colloid ” changes. 

18/576. Angeio-sarcoma of the Breast. —Slices of breast showing a circular 
mass of growth of a dark purple-black marbled nature. One slice shows the 
nipples greatly retracted. From a woman, aged 74, of whom the notes have 
been entirely lost, so that the history is not known. Histologically it is com¬ 
posed of a groundwork of coarse fibrous trabeculae from which arise finer 
fibrous strands. These strands are covered by short stumpy cells of mesoblastic 
type, in some cases almost short columnar. The cells generally speaking are 
arranged in the form of tubules and spaces filled with blood. The ordinary blood¬ 
vessels of the connective tissue are also present. An anomalous type of growth 
that should be classified as angeio-sarcoma. 
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Tumours of the Male Breast. 

1106 A. Fibrocystic Breast in a Boy aged 8.—The swelling has been 
present for a year, and on tapping straw-coloured fluid escaped. There are no 
intracystic growths. 

12/743. Duct Carcinoma of the Breast in a Boy aged 10.—History of a lump 
in the breast for two years. At first it was painful, but lately no pain has been 
felt. Histologically it has the arrangement of a duct carcinoma, malignancy 
degree doubtful. 

1428 A. Scirrhus of the Male Breast. —The left breast of a male, aged 62. 
The nipple has been practically eaten away and replaced by a pink ulcerating 
area. Beneath this area is a mass fixed in life to the skin and pectorals. 
Glands in the axilla enlarged and contained secondary deposit. Growth is 
a spheroidal carcinoma of the “ scirrhus ” type. Said to have dated from an 
injury fifteen months previously, and to have been associated with occasional 
discharge of blood from the nipple. 

Boling: Scirrhus of the Male Breast. —A similar specimen, only that the 
nipple had not been eaten away. The notes of this case give no further 
details. 


London Temperance Hospital Museum. 

By H. J. Paterson, C.B.E., M.C. 

Gumma of Breast. 

The half of a breast removed from a woman, aged 26, who had noticed a 
swelling in the right breast for three months. She was very anaemic, she had lost 
a good deal of flesh, but had had no pain. There was a densely hard swelling in 
the upper and outer quadrant of the right breast, with processes extending into 
the surrounding tissues. The swelling did not appear to be adherent to the 
skin or to the deep fascia. In the belief that the swelling was a sarcoma a 
Halsted’s operation was performed, the glands in axilla being slightly enlarged. 
Microscopically, the growth was reported to be a sarcoma. Before the patient 
left hospital, several nodules appeared in the skin along the line of the incision 
as well as swelling in the axilla. Her anaemia was progressive, and it was 
thought that there was a rapid recurrence of the growth. She steadily became 
worse, and two months after she left hospital she returned with a diffuse 
swelling over the seventh rib in the mid-axillary line. This suggested a 
gummatous periostitis. She was put on mercury and potassium iodide, the 
swelling of the rib gradually disappeared, the nodules in the skin vanished, 
and after a few months she made a complete recovery. Be-examination of the 
specimen by several pathologists confirmed the view that the swelling was a 
gumma. She was quite well ten years after the operation and was then lost 
sight of. 
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From the Pathological Department 6f the Cancer Hospital . 

83. Fibroma in a male breast. 

56. Multiple cysts in chronic mastitis. 

235. Carcinoma affecting almost the entire gland and infiltrating the 
areola. Beneath the nipple there is a large cyst across which run the galacto- 
phorous ducts. 

117. The larger tumour is encapsuled. It is partly a lipoma and partly 
an adenoma, but there is no blending of the two structures. In addition, the 
breast contains a small carcinoma. 

510. A duct carcinoma confined to the termination of the large ducts in 
the nipple. 

794. Superficial warty epithelioma around the nipple. 

887. A large cyst and a very cellular fibro-adenoma. It was found micro¬ 
scopically that the epithelium’ lining the dilated acini was in many places 
transformed into the squamous variety and the lumina were filled with horny 
material. 

492. A papilliferous cyst-adenoma showing much haemorrhage into the 
tissue. Histologically it appears benign. The axillary glands were free of 
deposit. Compare with next specimen 520. 

520. An encapsuled tumour with much haemorrhage. Histologically it- 
was an adeno-carcinoma. The axillary glands showed cancerous deposit. 

732- A malignant haemangioma of the right breast. Recurrence of 
angioma in the scar, in the skin of the neck, and in the muscles of the left 
thigh. Spontaneous fracture of the left femur from secondary angioma. At 
autopsy deposits were found in left breast, in lungs, in liver, in left ovary, in 
the peritoneum, and under the skin of the abdominal wall. 

769. Secondary nodules of angioma in left breast from the same case. 

Specimen. 

By Garnett Wright, F.R.C.S. 

The patient was a woman, unmarried, aged 66. For many years she had 
had a lump in the left breast. She thought it had been there for at least ten 
years. Recently the lump had begun to enlarge and give her pain. On ex¬ 
amination there was a very large nodular tumour in the left breast, increasing 
the size of the organ considerably. The skin covering it was not adherent, 
though thin and reddish in places. The tumour was not fixed to the muscle 
underneath, and there was no enlargement of the axillary glands. The tumour 
was considered to be a fibro-epithelial tumour which was probably becoming 
carcinomatous. In December, 1919, a radical breast operation was done. 
Microscopically, the tumour had the appearance of an intracystic papilloma. 
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Middlesex Hospital. m 

Epigastric Invasion of the Abdomen by Breast Cancer .—The parietal peri¬ 
toneum of the upper part of the anterior abdominal wall in a case of breast 
cancer. The umbilicus is seen at the lower edge of the specimen. In the 
epigastric angle a mass of closely set cancerous nodules is seen on the peri¬ 
toneum. Others follow the course of the round and falciform ligaments as 
far as the umbilicus. 

2073 B. A section of a female breast showing multiple round and oval 
spaces containing masses of yellowish cheesy material. Some of these masses 
can be traced in the larger ducts converging to the nipple, while others much 
smaller can be seen in the terminal ramifications at the periphery of the breast. 
The nipple and skin over the breast are unaffected. 

Microscopically the stroma is increased in amount, and contains gland 
alveoli and greatly dilated ducts. The ducts are filled with a non-cellular 
amorphous material (inspissated secretion). 

2083 B. An encapsuled tumour removed from the breast. The specimen 
has been bisected and its contents are partly everted. It is a fibro-adenoma 
in the early stage which precedes the fusion of the apposed infolded adeno¬ 
matous ridges. Later on these ridges lose their epithelium and fuse together. 
The tumour then becomes a solid mass containing only a few remaining chink¬ 
like spaces. 

2079 B. Duct papilloma. A cyst from the breast due to dilatation of a 
duct, containing a small papilloma. 

2079 C. A portion of a breast containing a large cyst. In the cyst is a 
flattened sessile growth. A smaller cyst with a similar growth is seen at the 
back of the specimen. Microscopically it presents the appearance of a papil¬ 
loma, but at a few points in the section the epithelial cells are arranged 
somewhat irregularly and suggest early malignancy. 

2079 D. Part of a breast containing a cyst filled to bursting point with 
masses of intracystic papillomata from a woman aged 68, figured in Sir John 
Bland-Sutton’s “ Tumours,” 1917, page 325. 

2087 A. A section of a female breast showing an adenoma. The adenoma 
is seen as an ovoid tumour completely encapsuled and lying in the upper half 
of the specimen. The nipple is inverted, but not retracted. The overlying 
skin is quite smooth and unaffected by the growth. From a spinster, aged 59, 
in whose breast the tumour had slowly been growing for thirty years. 

“ Tumours,” 1917, p. 309. Presented by Sir John Bland-Sutton. 

2095 A. A portion of a breast in section, the seat of a round-celled sarcoma. 
The tumour occupies the lower part of the breast below the nipple, it is 
rounded in form and appears as though partially encapsuled. The nipple is fiat 
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and inconspicuous, but it is not retracted. The skin over the.tumour is smooth 
and not affected. Prom a multipara, aged 85, who had noticed a painful 
tumour for six weeks. The breast was removed, but the disease recurred and 
the patient died six months later with extensive painless recurrences. 

Presented by Sir John Bland-Sutton. 

2099 A. A section of a breast showing a large multilocular cyst containing 
an intracystic growth. The breast is bulged outwards beneath the nipple, 
which is normal. Above the level of the nipple normal breast tissue is to be 
seen. Most of the cysts in the recent state were filled with a thick yellowish 
fluid, while in a few the fluid was blood-stained. The intracystic growth is not 
confined to one loculus, it appears to be invading many loculi. 

Microscopically the growth shows finely branching papillary processes 
composed of a scanty fibrous stroma supporting large numbers of short columnar 
and cuboidal cells which show considerable irregularity in their arrangements 
and in many places are not strictly limited by a basement membrane. In 
places are to be seen spaces filled with structureless material. The growth is a 
duct carcinoma of low malignancy. 

2114. A breast removed en masse for cancer with “ Fell’s paste.” There 
are nine parallel incisions extending through the gland. The posterior surface 
is smooth. 


Cysts and Ducts in relation to Cancer and Papillomata 

of the Breast. 

Demonstration by Sir G. Lenthal Cheatle, K.C.B., C.V.O., 

F.K.C.S. 

Cancer, more commonly than was generally supposed, began in 
ducts and in cysts that were of duct origin. How convoluted ducts had 
come to be called cysts, was seen from nine lantern slides now shown, 
in which “ cysts ” were demonstrated to be part of convoluted tubes 
from cutting sections in series. “Cysts’* used in this connexion 
appeared to be a misnomer, but for the present it would be more con¬ 
venient to adhere to the usual clinical nomenclature. At the same time 
it should be borne in mind that acini also formed cysts, which being 
terminal and not parts of tubes had greater claim to the term “ cyst.” 
Both kinds were common in the same breast. Both kinds contained 
papillomata. An acinous cyst did not contain papillomata with coarse 
fibrous tissue stalks, whereas duct papillomata did. An acinous 
papilloma was lined with beautiful elongated feathery cells. Duct 
papillomata were lined with columnar cells. 
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In some ducts sometimes the same type of cell was less commonly 
seen; it could be determined to be a duct only on examination of 
sections in series, or upon its containing also columnar cells. An acinus 
never contained columnar cells, typical of a duct. 

Sir Lenthal Cheatle then proceeded to demonstrate from whole 
sections cut in series that:— 

(1) Simple duct papillomata might be very few in number when 
present in a breast. 

(2) That duct cancer might likewise appear as one or more primary 
tumour or tumours respectively. 

(3) That simple papillomata might be present in so multiple a 
number that they grew from practically the entire epithelial surfaces of 
one or more ducts. 

(4) That cancer, like multiple simple papillomata, might affect 
genetically extensive surfaces of epithelium in one or more ducts of a 
breast, in which case the papillomatous formation, though present, was 
not so marked a feature as when the duct cancer was a single tumour. 

(5) Therefore, cancer might begin as primary foci in different parts 
of the same breast. 

(6) That there was reason to believe this genetic process was 
progressive and 

(7) That columnar epithelium could change its shape and become 
spheroidal or cuboidal in simple duct papilloma, in the tumour of a 
primary duct cancer, and that this change in shape invariably occurred 
when the cells of a duct cancer reached the lymphatic system, where 
they lost the papillomatous formation as well. 

A section of duct cystic breast was shown that contained one 
benign papilloma. Another breast was shown that contained one large 
duct cancer, the epithelium in which was purely columnar in type. 
A large area of “ infiltration ” (Handley) of the lymphatic system was 
pointed out. In this the epithefial elements had assumed “ spheroidal ” 
and “ cuboidal ” shape, and all papillomatous formation had been 
lost. Had only this large lymphatic spread been cut a diagnosis of 
“ spheroidal ” or “ cuboidal ” celled carcinoma would have been made, 
or a diagnosis even of “ scirrhus ” or “ alveolar cancer.” All these terms 
meant practically nothing so far as the source of origin was concerned.' 
In order to be sure of gaining the full extent of knowledge attainable 
from microscopic examination, the importance of whole sections was 
emphasized. Another breast was shown containing a large duct cancer 
in parts only of which were to be seen the unquestionable columnar 
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cells. The rest of the tumour contained spheroidal or “ cuboidal ” 
cells, showing that even in a duct cancer tumour itself the columnar 
cells might change in shape. Sir Lenthal was not inclined to accept 
off-hand the theory that this change in shape was due entirely to mutual 
pressure. It might be due to cells, in growing, assuming characters of 
a lower type of epithelium. 

The lecturer next demonstrated what he called “ a striking patho¬ 
logical picture” of a breast sent to him for examination by Mr. Sampson 
Handley. In it were contained two ducts which were distributed on 
opposite sides of the breast. Both ducts were so full of papillomata 
that seventy could be counted in one section. Most of the tumours 
were of about the same size but two situated one on each ampulla were 
much larger. Most of the papillomata were benign in character and 
maintained a pure papillomatous formation, though they were more 
branched and less pedunculated than that shown in the first breast ex¬ 
hibited. In at least three parts of this breast, one at each opposite side 
of the periphery and the third at the periphery in the middle line, were 
tumours which had lost the’ pure papillomatous formation, and cells 
were filling the ducts with greatly disordered growth. These ducts led 
direct to infiltrating cancer in the three isolated parts above named. 
No connexion could be traced between them in the serial section. 
The determining factor of their presence was the disease in their 
respective ducts. Some of the papillomata that looked benign were 
lined with cells “ spheroidal ” and “ cuboidal ” in shape. The shape 
did not depend upon the angle at which they were cut nor did it appear 
that pressure could have made more impression on it there more than 
elsewhere, where the cells were typically columnar. This breast 
contained benign papillomata, papillomata of doubtful benignity and 
those definitely cancerous in nature. 

The lecturer pointed out how tempting the proposition would be to 
explain the localization of incidence of the disease in this breast; by 
asserting that it had been caused by the entrance of some living or 
lifeless irritant through the duct orifices of the nipple. That tempta¬ 
tion would be greater as this demonstration proceeded. This breast 
also showed that cancer might begin in primary foci in different parts 
of the same breast. 

Then were shown in sequence whole sections of four cancer- 
containing breasts : all contained “ infiltration ” of the lymphatic 
system and all contained cysts with cancer in them. These cysts were 
proved by serial sections to be ducts, a fact which altered the present 
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conception of the whole position of cancer of the breast. The cancer 
in the ducts was not due to the presence of an ongrowing cancer 
beginning elsewhere, but occurred as a primary cancer process, 
extending over large tracts, in the cells lining the affected ducts. The 
first of these four breasts contained a duct in which the primary cancer 
process was operating throughout the whole of its course from the 
nipple to the extreme periphery. This duct and its branches were 
traced through whole sections of the breast in serial sections. Finally 
it was assembled in a schematized duct, one main branch of which 
passed vertically down the middle of the breast and received a tribu¬ 
tary. Another passed downwards towards the outer and lower part 
and received two tributaries, and finally the main duct divided into 
three at its termination. All were full of cancer and in them the 
living cells could be seen undergoing metaplasia into malignant 
disease. It was pointed out that it was possible to show only a part of 
the duct distribution in the plane from which it was schematized, and 
that it would be impossible to imagine that only those branches which 
contained cancer were the only branches thus accidentally schematized. 
Therefore there must be many more not connected up with this scheme, 
and the cancerous part of this breast looked like it. The right half of 
the breast was comparatively normal. It was in the left half that 
cancer was so abundant. And apparently more than one duct was 
diseased because the top of another duct appeared in the series, that 
also contained the same primary cancer process. 

The next breast showed the same changes in a less extensive degree. 
It was remarkable for this reason in that it showed “ infiltration ” at 
the periphery of the duct distribution. The lecturer ventured to 
explain this fact by showing that here the ducts were not surrounded 
by thickened sclerosed fibrous tissue coats and therefore “ infiltration ” 
could more easily occur. Terminations of normal ducts were shown to 
demonstrate how slight was their fibrous tissue element. 

In the third breast, a tumour near the nipple was shown. This 
tumour had drawn the patient’s attention to her breast. Whole sections 
were cut. The tumour near the nipple contained only the infiltration 
of a lymphatic spread. On tracing a duct to the interior of the breast 
one of its branches, which had been cut transversely, contained cancer ; 
but no other disease could be found in the section. Fortunately the rest 
of the breast had been kept. One part of it appeared on manipulation 
to be a little more dense than the rest. This part was examined and 
found to contain extensive cancer of the duct, cystic type, with infiltra- 
F—s 2 
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tion about it. This was taken as a proof that extensive cancer might 
exist in a breast and “ clinically ” give no indication of its presence—a 
very serious state of affairs. 

The last breast demonstrated was shown to indicate that the primary 
cancer process when once established in a breast was by no means 
limited to the part affected, but was progressive in ducts of other parts. 
The ducts of other parts contained early forming cancer changes and 
metaplasia into malignant growth was occurring. 

Finally the orifice of a normal duct was shown as the duct passed 
through the nipple to open on the surface. It could be seen opening 
into the centre of a little pit and seemed to be inviting the entrance 
of a living or lifeless irritant were it presented at that part. 


DISCUSSION. 

The PRESIDENT said that it had recently been stated that more than one 
hundred names were being or had been applied in a very ill-defined fashion to 
the so-called benign swellings of the breast. Sir Lenthal Cheatle had insti¬ 
tuted a great advance by his large sections in series through the whole breast. 
It had been a most laborious work, but was well worthy of imitation in 
pathological laboratories of all hospitals. In an order the reverse of the 
demonstration just given, the President noted that Sir Lenthal Cheatle had 
described an affection commencing in one or two of the ducts at the nipple, 
and spreading by the secondary ducts into the depth; the ducts became 
dilated and convoluted into what had been previously called cysts. This 
dilatation and convolution Sir Lenthal had traced to a proliferation of the 
columnar epithelium proceeding from the main duct into its branches; in 
places he recognized a change in the columnar cells into those of a more 
spheroidal form, which might be taken to be malignant. At this stage, even 
whilst the basement membrane limiting the ducts remained intact, groups of 
cells might be found in the lymphatic channels outside the actual gland 
substance. This point and the evidence that the disease began near the nipple, 
suggestive of an external cause entering by the nipple, were both of first 
importance. 

Mr. Sampson Handley said that Sir Lenthal Cheatle had demonstrated 
the value of the giant microtome method in elucidating the pathology of breast 
carcinoma, and had established beyond a doubt the fact that most carcino¬ 
mata of the breast originated in the ducts: this was probably the most 
important contribution of recent years in regard to the aetiology of breast 
cancer. It was also very interesting to know that a papillomatous condition 
of the ducts might be found throughout the whole of the duct system of one 
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or more lobes of the breast. Without the aid of the giant microtome this 
could hardly have been demonstrated. He welcomed the paper from another 
aspect as betokening a revival of interest in the much-neglected science of 
pathological anatomy. Although a distinguished morbid anatomist—the late 
Sir James Goodhart—had pronounced a funeral oration upon the science, 
“The Passing of Morbid Anatomy,” there could be no doubt that the study of 
morbid anatomy on modern and systematic lines would still yield valuable 
results, as indeed Sir Lenthal Cheatle’s paper showed. 

Mr. McAdam Eccles said that he would ask Sir Lenthal Cheatle four 
questions bearing upon his most suggestive demonstration :— 

(1) If, as he apparently proved by his beautiful serial sections, they were 
in future to consider mammary “ cysts ” as “ convoluted ducts,” what was the 
cause of the convolution, and had it a bearing upon the incidence of 
carcinoma ? 

(2) Did he believe, from the sections he had shown, that carcinoma might 
commence at the periphery (beneath the nipple) and progress towards the 
centre ? Sir Lenthal showed a columnar-celled growth present beneath the 
nipple with a cubical and even spheroidal-celled carcinoma towards the deeper 
parts of the mamma ; were these cells continuous and were they stages one of 
the other ? 

(3) Had the so-called “ chronic mastitis ” a relationship with the prolifera¬ 
tion of cells in the ducts, a proliferation which in certain cases would seem to 
foreshadow carcinoma ? 

(4) Did the incidence of mammary carcinoma, on the lines Sir Lenthal 
had indicated, favour the parasitic theory of its origin, and of infection 
from the periphery to the centre, that was, from the open mouth of the 
duct at the nipple to the deeper and branching part near the acini ? 

Sir G. Lenthal Cheatle (in reply to Mr. McAdam Eccles’ questions) 
said that— 

(l) The causes of convolution in ducts were probably many. A breast 
varied in size during healthy functions. In accommodating themselves to the 
small size of a breast in inactivity, after it had been active, ducts must become 
convoluted to maintain their position in the new confines of the breast. The 
bearing convolution or the formation of these pseudo-cysts had on the incidence 
of cancer might be this. The dilatation of the ducts and their elongation 
might be partly due to an attempt to provide accommodation for the contained 
proliferating epithelium of a simple or malignant nature. If subsequently it 
could be demonstrated that a living or a lifeless agent did enter the ducts at 
the nipple and influenced incidence growth in some manner, then convolutions 
would act as vehicles in which a stagnant irritant could act without disturb¬ 
ance. Mr. Eccles would see, if he referred to the British Journal of Surgery , 
October, 1920, that he there stated definitely that all cysts were not duct in 
origin, some were acinous, but it was in the duct-cysts that cancer commonly 
arose. 
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(2) At present he did not wish to (a) make a definite statement. The 
sections he had shown on the whole seemed to him to indicate that the 
dangerous “ cysts ** were almost microscopical, and therefore cancer arising in 
them would appear towards the periphery of a duct, which did not 
necessarily imply that it would occur at the periphery of a breast. 

(6) There were two columnar-celled growths below the nipple in Mr. 
Sampson Handley’s specimen, each occupying a different duct. In tracing these 
ducts through serial sections normal epithelium could be seen between the 
multiple papillomata that existed in them. The appearance suggested to him 
that some of these papillomata were really malignant, and more distinctly so 
at the periphery of the ducts in question. And that infiltration into the 
lymphatic system occurred sooner when the duct had become so small that its 
insignificant coats rendered infiltration more easy. 

He did not pretend to be able to solve the question whether a simple 
papilloma was a stage below a malignant papilloma. He would again refer 
Mr. Eccles to his paper in the British Journal of Surgery . All he could be 
prepared to say now was that he would prefer to see a breast containing 
multiple simple duct papilloma in one or more ducts in the pathological 
laboratory rather than in its normal position. 

(3) He was sure that “ chronic mastitis ” was a very elastic term, which 
was applied to many conditions of the breast that had no claim to it. For 
instance, most of those breasts, from which he had shown that cysts were 
really ducts, and that striking breast which Mr. Sampson Handley had sent him 
for examination, contained little or no sign anywhere of active chronic inflam¬ 
mation. Nor would it be wise to assume they were in a post-chronic inflam¬ 
matory state. Mr. McAdam Eccles* question was such an important one that he 
would welcome an opportunity of fully discussing it. To do so now would 
take up more time than was at their disposal. 

(4) He did not consider that the incidence of cancer, on the lines he had 
indicated, favoured a parasitic theory more than the theory of a lifeless irritant. 
And many factors might be of the utmost importance, of which age seemed to 
be one. 
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Late Case of Birth Palsy . 1 

By P. Maynard Heath, M.S. 

W. P., male, aged 12. Born as a breech presentation. First came 
under observation in 1913, at age of 5. The right arm was then quite 
useless, but was strongly rotated inwards, and held to the side. The 
forearm was pronated. 

After ineffectual attempts to overcome the internal rotation by means 
of apparatus, an open operation was performed and the capsule of the 
shoulder-joint and the subscapularis muscle were divided. External 
rotation was at once obtained. There is no record of the electrical 
reactions of the limb muscles at this period. 

The boy was lost sight of during the war, but has been seen again 
recently. All the limb muscles have recovered, and they react briskly 
to faradic stimulation. The limb is very small compared with that on 
the sound side, and the shoulder-girdle is considerably elevated. The 
arm can be abducted and rotated outwards.. Movements at elbow are 
poor, and supination of forearm is completely lost owing to forward 
dislocation of head of radius. The wrist is held extended, and the boy 
is unable to extend his three inner fingers. If the wrist be passively 
flexed the fingers can be extended. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Heath asked for opinions as to whether excision of the bead of the 
radius would improve movements at the elbow-joint. 


At a meeting of the Sub-sectioD, held December 7, 1920. 
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Mr. FAIRBANK called attention to the remarkable tendency to contractures 
of muscles about the shoulder-joint in these cases, and the necessity for daily 
manipulations to prevent these. He had seen several cases of radial disloca¬ 
tion associated with birth palsy, but had not removed the head of the radius in 
such a case. He considered it improbable that the operation would cure the 
limitation of supination. 

The President agreed that removal of the head of the radius would prob¬ 
ably not cure the limitation of supination. 


Case of Deformity about the Shoulder-joint. 

By P. Maynard Heath, M.S. 

H. C., female, aged 16, has always complained of pain and difficulty 
in raising the right arm. She can abduct the arm to the horizontal 
fairly easily, but then some obstruction seems to arise. On making 
further efforts a sudden movement occurs in the shoulder-joint, as if a 
subluxation were produced ; the arm is carried a little forward, andean 
then be elevated to the vertical. 

On examination the right scapula is found to be a little higher than 
the left; the trapezius muscle is very poorly developed, and the 
rhomboideus major muscle stands out as a thick band. No abnormality 
can be detected in the shoulder-joint. There is slight asymmetry of the 
face, the right side being the smaller, and there is slight shortening of 
the right sternomastoid muscle. There is a scar in the neck where a 
tuberculous gland was removed. The operation was subsequent to the 
onset of the shoulder trouble. 

X-ray plates of the shoulder-joint in various positions show no 
abnormality. 

I think that the condition is probably a congenital defect, as 
evidenced by the elevation of the scapula and the want of develop¬ 
ment of the face. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Elmslie thought the condition due to weakness of the shoulder 
muscles, chiefly the trapezius, and possibly the result of poliomyelitis. He 
did not consider it a case of Sprengel’s deformity, which was usually associated 
with abnormalities in the ribs and spine. 

Mr. FAIRBANK agreed that it was npt a case of Sprengel’s deformity. He 
had never seen a case of true congenital elevation of the scapula without very 
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definite partial fixation of tin 1 .hone. In (In's case the soaptita moved freely over 
the chest wail. He thought the ease due to deficiency of the traiiesnuR, and 
proimtdy of congenital origin. 


a very 'toiid typo of H’prentjcii's shoulder 


Fracture of Right Semilunar Bone 

By Paul Bernard .Portt* FJi.C.S. 


A. C'.. ,\.«Ki» ‘2*2, a deal porter, was referred, to me on November 4. 1920, 
by Mr. Kenneth' Walker, suffering (rota inability to dor.->flex the right 
■wrist beyond the mid. position. He stated that; twelve months,previously 


he had failen off a .pile of wood HO ft. high,- aud hurt his right; wmt, 
badly, not being able to -work for two .to three months. The wrist was 
xery pasioful at first and very swollen. His doctor sent him to a hospital, 
where he had massage every other day for two months'.hr more. No 
Splint /Was applied. He returned to work, but did sot use his wrist for 
soOther three iuonths. He is now able to do his; work, but is apt to 
kcock his fingers, causing a burning and tingling, up. the forearm. 

On eirarn'inattoB, his chief disability W'as thehmitationof dorsittes-iou. 





EJmslit*: Charcot'& Disease of the Spine 


I conclude this is a case of impacted fracture of the- bone, with 
subsequent healing and loss of bulk. 

Treatment, has consisted in placing the Wrist in ft i! dorsjfi&yed wrist 
splint ’* *. . after.'three weeks he can now dorsiflex the injured Wrist as 
well as the'uninjured. 


of the semilunar bone, and little ox no arthritis, 


Charcot’s Disease of the Spine. 


.By U. C. B-lmsue,. M S 


A. S., a man, aged 3b, came .to St. jtartbniQme'.v’ij Hospital ou 
October ‘20, 1U;:0. compkuu'ing of ftdeformity of ike spine, noticed for 
two to three mouths. In ibl? lie first suffered from paia over the 
lower nbs. lie attended a hospital;, iu Edinburgh ■■ at that time, ana 
says that- h« was told than he had “ general Deimtbs,” the legs bains 
most affgeted. ' , - ' ' 

The spine shows a severe kyphosis in the lower dorsal and lumbar 
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region?; there is do angular emve and there is comparatively good 
mobility. The man giyea bis normal height as 5 ft- 4f in,; his present 
height is S ft. i£ in. An X-ray photograph wrm taken. ami a very 
eunous condition found. There &W very extensive changes involving 
the lower dorsal and all the lumbar vertebrae,., the fourth huubar being 
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Fl<?> 1,— Catficbaf of tlte fyintsL A u ten >- posterior vies?: 


most affected.. The condition is characfceu’ized by bone destruction and 
boot- proliferation, the latter being most evident along the anterior and 
lateral meigm of the vertebral bodies. It is as if the bodies of the 
veftebrt*- had Worn. Away and new hone been forthed Aronnd their 
margins. 
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The radiographer, Mr. Martin USercy,. reported that i-|pl appearance 
suggested Charcot's disease: of the spine. The »-x ton inatinn sheaved 
that the man ha^ unequal pupils which do not react to light, hat do 
to 4 nUgbt :«5S ! tkri'fet. .to/'i%c:i^« > M-ipd.at-kis. Knee -jetfc :<Mse'. ‘ikhsi*fli.‘ A 


FVi- .*••. 

•\ ... • . • 

,v,... v v • ■• , ■^.v'ev /*» •; ? • ./• .’ .... 

Fi</. 2.*-~CaftC o( Charcot V‘dUea$6’tfi the >piue. Latent] view 


Waftaertuann reaction in the blood is negative ; ti»e cerebrospinal thud 
ha* not been examined. I Ihink that, there i* no doubt that the pjj| 
has tabes and Charcot’s disease of the spine. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The President : Has anyone present ever seen a case ? 

Mr. Bankart said he had seen one case, and mentioned that others had 
been collected by Targett. 1 

Case of Fibrous Union of Femur. 

By A. W. Sheen, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

F. J. E., male, aged 30. History given by patient: Blown up in 
trenches on July 21, 1916, and sustained simple fracture of right femur ; 
treated by splint and weights; no union. October 9, 1916: Fracture 
plated with two plates. January, 1917: Plates removed; operation 
wounds healed at once; Thomas’s splint and crutches for some time; 
left hospital in June, 1917, and began to walk without any appliance. 
Started at his pre-war work of French polishing in January, 1918, 
and has continued it ever since. Limb has been in its present condition 
for three years. He says he can walk a mile- or more without fatigue 
and that he is not anxious for any further treatment. 

On examination there is seen to be strong fibrous union of the 
fracture, a little below the middle of the right femur; mobility is 
marked on lateral but not on antero-posterior movement; the ends are 
bowed inwards carrying with them the artery; 3 in. shortening, for 
which he wears a high boot; malleolar separation, 6£ in. 

X-ray, taken by Mr. Russell Reynolds, shows much callus, the 
inward bowing and, in the lateral view, overlapping, with the upper 
behind the lower fragment. 


DISCUSSION. 

The PRESIDENT referred to a case of ununited fracture of the femur in 
which the weight was transmitted through a plate and screws. He advised 
a leather support for this case and not operation. 

Mr. Elmslie thought operation advisable and should be urged, and that 
only if operation was refused should an appliance be ordered. Whether he 
wore it or not must be left to the patient himself. 

Mr. Roth urged operation because of the present strain on the joints of the 
limb. Trouble in the joints was bound to occur sooner or later if the femur 
were left alone, and the man was only 30 years of age. 

1 Guy's Hosp. Gaz. t 1895, n.s. ix, p. 133. 
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Case of Flail Shoulder. 

By A. W. Sheen, C.B.E., F.K.C.S. 

E. W. W. EL, aged 37, wounded in the right shoulder in France on 
May 22, 1916. History given by patient: On the day of wound the 
head of the humerus was removed; the wound was healed by September, 
and on September 23 a bone graft, 4$ in. long, was put in from his leg, 
there being 6 in. of humerus missing. In February, 1917, the upper 
2 in. of the graft was removed because it had “gone dead.” In 
February, 1919, he was fitted with the appliance he now has; this 
he has hardly worn at all because it is too heavy and stiff and makes 
his fingers numb. 

On examination the arm hangs loosely from the side and cannot be 
actively moved therefrom. The head and adjacent part of the humerus 
are missing. The graft can be felt curving inwards at the top. 
Scarring and tissue loss have produced a deep constriction, only 8£ in. 
in circumference round the top of the humerus. The deltoid is quite 
divided and useless and shows no faradic response ; the pectoralis major 
contracts and moves the shoulder slightly. The elbow cannot be bent 
nor extended, but the biceps and triceps react easily to faradism and 
the short head of the biceps is intact. Otherwise the arm below the 
injury is normal *and well nourished and there is no muscular, vascular, 
or nervous disturbance. 

The appliance enables him to bend the elbow (which can then be 
fixed by studs) when he brings forward the opposite shoulder. The man 
is at work at watch and clock repairing. 

The X-ray, by Mr. Russell Reynolds, shows the graft thinned at 
top and reaching the lower margin of the glenoid; also a piece of 
metal in the axilla. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Elmslie thought arthrodesis of the shoulder should be advised but 
not urged. He had used the fibula to replace the upper end of the humerus in 
three cases. In two with the deltoid acting, the results were good. In this 
case he advised removal of bad bone at tip of graft, bending down the acromion, 
and the insertion of a 5 in. bone peg down through the base of the acromion 
into the shaft of the humerus. An appliance would probably be of no use. 
The weakness of the elbow he regarded as functional, but improvement in this 
respect would have a better chance if the shoulder were fixed. 
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Mr. Marshall called attention to the effect of stretching of the muscles 
about the shoulder in this and similar cases and thought this interfered with 
the function of the elbow. He agreed that an attempt at arthrodesis ought to 
be made. 

The PRESIDENT agreed with Mr. Marshall as to stretching of muscles 
interfering with recovery of function in shoulder cases, but thought the 
absence of a fulcrum was important in a case like this. 

Suture of the Ulnar Nerve in a Girl, aged 10. 

By B. Whitchurch Howell, F.K.C.S. 

G. W., female, aged 10, received a severe cut on the right wrist 
and forearm on December 24, 1919. This was stitched up in the 
casualty department at the Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Eoad. 

I saw her in April, 1920, for a paralysis of all the muscles supplied 
by the ulnar nerve below the level of the wrist. The nerve was ex¬ 
plored on April 24, 1920, found divided (a band of fibrous tissue 
connecting the neuromata) and end-to-end suture performed with very 
fine catgut. 

On August 26, 1920, there seemed to be some suggestion of voluntary 
response in the intrinsic muscles ; there was a good galvanic, but no 
faradic response. On October 31, 1920, there was a good faradic 
response of all the ulnar group. On November 20, 1920, there was 
still some ulnar adduction of the little finger. Sensation and localization 
good over the palmar aspect of the ulnar nerve supply; poor, if any, 
over dorsal aspect. Tinel’s sign to finger-tips. Hypothenar muscles 
strong ; interossei getting firmer. 

The PRESIDENT regarded the case as a very good example of recovery after 
injury of the ulnar nerve close to the wrist. Recovery when the lesion was 
higher up was rarely seen in the intrinsic muscles of the hand. 

Case of Bilateral Snapping Hip with Functional Varus. 

By H. A. T. Fairbank, M.S. 

I. D., aged 11. In May, 1920, some creaking was noticed in the 
right hip when rubbed. Since then the “ snapping ” of the right hip 
gradually developed and now both hips " snap.” She can produce the 
snap both when standing and when lying flat. In order to produce the 
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snap she puts the hip in a position of adduction with a very little 
flexion; the snap is produced by a movement of flexion plus external 
rotation, and again on rotating the thigh in. When lying flat she gets 
the necessary adduction by tilting the pelvis up on the side on which 
the snap is to be produced. The snapping on the left is not so violent 
and loud as that on the right. Palpation during snapping suggests 
that the phenomenon is produced by the deep tendon of the gluteus 
maximus slipping forwards and backwards over the great trochanter, 
not by the ilio-tibial band nor in the hip-joint itself. It is expected 
that operation will reveal the presence of a specially well developed 
tendon on the deep aspect of the gluteus maximus, as described by 
Wood Jones as being present in these cases. 

Extension of the hip-joint is somewhat limited on both sides, and 
abduction is not quite free on the right. 

Radiograms of the hip-joint are negative. 

For the last five or six weeks the right foot has turned in. The 
degree of varus is variable, and she can be induced to correct it 
voluntarily for a few moments. Dr. Kinnier Wilson kindly saw the 
case and confirmed the diagnosis of “ functional varus.’* 

It is proposed to operate on both hips, and if the condition described 
by Wood Jones is found, to attach the gluteal tendon to the back of the 
trochanter. 

% 

DISCUSSION. 

The PRESIDENT had operated on three or four cases and found no special 
tendon. In his cases the ilio-tibial band was the cause of the snap. Re had 
not seen a case with a to-and-fro snap as in this case. He suggested rest in 
plaster should be tried. He had treated a case successfully by this method. 

Mr. Elmslie had seen the operations on which Wood Jones founded his 
paper, and he saw the tendons described. The snap could only be produced at 
the operation, while the gluteus maximus was being stimulated electrically. 

Mr. Fairbank (in reply) said he would certainly try the treatment sug¬ 
gested by the President. 

Case of Subluxation of Right Hip-joint, following Trauma. 

By T. Twistington Higgins, O.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Boy, aged 8. The history was that in August, 1919, he fell from a 
tree and injured his right hip. Three weeks later he was taken to hospital 
(Portsmouth) where an X-ray photograph showed a “ dislocation of the 
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head of the femur into the thyroid foramen/’ The dislocation was 
reduced under an anaesthetic and the leg put up in plaster. Eventually 
he returned to school and a few months later a limp developed, which 
became progressively worse. He was brought up to London on this 
account. It was then found that the right hip was practically fixed in 
a position of flexion and slight adduction. There was $ in. to J in. 
real shortening and prominence and slight elevation of the great 
trochanter. Radiogram (fig. 1, November, 1920, p. 64), showed the 
head of the femur subluxated apparently upwards and backwards, 
together with some rarefaction and alteration of structure of the femoral 
neck; the epiphysis appeared well formed. 

The case is considered to be one of partial subluxation, with 
possibly commencing fibrous ankylosis—the result of the original 
trauma—and the treatment suggested is to attempt reduction under 
an anaesthetic, and, if possible, fixation of the hip in the abducted 
position in plaster. 

The case is thought to be interesting on account of: (1) The 
history, apparently definite, of traumatic dislocation ; (2) the present 
condition of the hip and the possibilities of treatment. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Fairbank thought the trauma had set up a mild simple arthritis, and 
that the capsule had become softened and this allowed subluxation of the 
adducted hip to occur. He agreed to the treatment suggested. He referred to 
three cases of subluxation resulting from tubercular disease without 
destruction of bone, but he did not consider this case to be tubercular. 

Mr. Elmslie suggested that Mr. Higgins should try to get a copy of the 
original radiogram, in view of the extreme rarity of traumatic dislocation in 
children. He had reported a case of traumatic dislocation of the hip in a boy, 
aged 4 : his case developed the changes characteristic of pseudo-coxalgie later. 
He had only been able to find one other case in the literature. In this case he 
suggested simple ankylosis was taking place. 

Note .—A copy of the radiogram (fig. 2, August, 1919, p. 65), taken 
at the time of the original injury has been obtained since the case 
was shown to the Sub-section. This shows a definite and complete 
dislocation downwards and inwards of the right hip. 




Radiogram showing Kublusauaii pt right hip. 
iSo^uU-v. «W| 
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SUB-SECTION OF PROCTOLOGY. 

President—Mr. W. Ernest Miles, F.R.C.S. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 

How soon should Colostomy be performed in Cases of Cancer 
of the Rectum which are Inoperable ? 1 

By W. Ernest Miles, F.R.C.S. 

There is no doubt that the work of this Sub-section has largely 
increased the interest taken in the study 'of proctology, and already 
there are signs that our medical schools have begun to realize that the 
subject is worthy of being taught to students as part of their curriculum. 
The Middlesex Hospital, by forming a Department of Proctology, has 
taken a step in the right direction, and I hope the other schools will 
soon follow their example. When this comes about, men will no longer 
go out into the practice of their profession with next to no knowledge 
of rectal complaints, and the day will have passed when an early car¬ 
cinoma of the rectum will remain undetected for want of a timely rectal 
examination. Let us hope that in the near future we shall no longer 
see so large a proportion of cases of rectal cancer that have passed 
beyond the stage of operability. This brings me to the subject on 
which I propose to offer a few remarks to-day. 

By an inoperable case I mean not only one in which the condition 
is so advanced that complete removal of the growth is impossible, but 
also one in which, even though the growth be comparatively restricted, 
the age of the patient or his unfavourable general state renders a radical 


1 At a meeting of the Sub section, held November 10, 1920. 
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operation out of the question. Under such circumstances the question 
arises of performing colostomy in order to prevent the occurrence of 
intestinal obstruction, which is the usual termination of many of these 
cases. We shall then be called upon to decide whether colostomy 
should be performed at once or whether it should be delayed until 
there are definite signs of impending obstruction. The matter is not 
easily disposed of, for not uncommonly the patients themselves, and 
too often the medical advisers as well, regard colostomy as a calamity 
to be deferred as long as possible. The idea usually advanced is that 
there will be time enough to resort to it when life is in danger from an 
impending attack of absolute obstruction. Such a contention would 
be reasonable if absolute obstruction only supervened at a definitely 
known period during the course of the disease, and if the premonitory 
symptoms were always gradual in development. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, in some cases the attack occurs rapidly and without warning, 
though in others its advent may be long delayed. Moreover, in the 
interim, be it short or long, many complications may arise during the 
progress of the disease which materially increase the suffering of the 
patient and which a timely colostomy would greatly relieve or entirely 
obviate. 

Since the site of the growth in the rectum has considerable influence 
both on the time of onset of absolute obstruction and upon the nature 
of the other complications, I propose to consider whether colostomy 
should be performed early or late in cases of cancer situated (a) at the 
recto-sigmoidal junction, ( b ) in the ampulla, and (c) in the anal canal. 


(a) Groivths situated at the Recto-sigmoidal Junction. 

When carcinoma occurs at the recto-sigmoidal junction it conforms 
to the type generally met with in the colon, in that it spreads rapidly 
round the whole of the circumference of the bowel and produces 
stenosis. In these cases the earliest symptom to attract attention is 
increasing difficulty in the movement of the bowels. Alternating 
attacks of constipation and diarrhoea, which herald the early onset of 
absolute obstruction, soon make their appearance. When such a case, 
for some reason or other, is found to be inoperable, should colostomy 
be done at once, or should it be deferred until it becomes absolutely 
necessary to avert death from complete obstruction? The answer is 
to be found in the records of our experience of the complications that 
may arise during the progress of these cases before the onset of 
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obstruction. In the first place, diarrhoea may be so persistent as to 
necessitate relief of the bowels many times daring the day and night. 
The patient suffers great distress and rapidly loses ground from having 
his rest disturbed. 

Quite recently I saw a patient with a growth in the lower part of 
the pelvic colon which caused the most persistent diarrhoea. During 
the previous twenty-four hours he had had twenty-three actions of the 
bowels. As an operation for removal of the growth was entirely out of 
the question, I advised immediate colostomy. He refused to submit to 
it and died a month afterwards. I subsequently learned that on 
seeking further advice, he was told that colostomy was unnecessary as 
obstruction did not exist. I have no doubt whatever that had colostomy 
been performed when I suggested, the diarrhoea would have ceased, the 
patient would have lived longer than he did, and the remaining days 
of his life would have been free from much of the misery. Again, a 
growth of this type, besides causing stenosis, may penetrate|the wall of 
the bowel and produce a weak spot which gives way under the 
strain of violent peristalsis. Some years ago I met with such a case. 

The patient not having had an action of the bowels for some days, took a 
large dose of castor oil before retiring to bed. During the night he was seized 
with violent pain in the abdomen, became collapsed, and died twelve hours 
afterwards. At the autopsy a carcinomatous growth was found at the recto- 
sigmoidal junction, with rupture of the coats of the bowel just above the 
growth, from which a large quantity of faeces had escaped into the peritoneal 
cavity. 

In another instance I was called in consultation upon a patient suffering 
from a large acute abscess in the suprapubic region from which, on being 
opened, faecal material escaped freely. On further examination it was found 
that the patient had a carcinoma of the upper part of the rectum. The growth 
having penetrated the whole thickness of the wall of the bowel, had allowed 
leakage to take place, resulting in a large suprapubic abscess. Colostomy was 
performed, but the fistulous opening in the pelvic region remained and caused 
the patient much distress from the constant discharge of pus mixed with blood 
and mucus. 

In both these cases there is no doubt that colostomy, if it could 
have been done early, would have frustrated these occurrences. 

Lastly, an attack of absolute obstruction may be precipitated suddenly 
and without previous warning, either from the stenosed segment of 
bowel becoming intussuscepted into the lumen of the bowel below, or 
from a large mass of faeces having become impacted above the growth. 
In either case, colostomy must be performed under the most disadvan- 
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tageous circumstances and, in some instances, may not be possible at 
all owing to the distension of the colon with solid faeces. 

During the progress of carcinoma at the recto-sigmoidal junction it is 
not possible to predict when the complications, to which I have alluded, 
may arise ; and therefore much the safer plan is to perform colostomy 
as a preventive measure at the earliest possible moment. 

(b) Groicths situated in the Ampulla of the Rectum . 

Owing to the large diameter of the bowel in this situation an attack 
of absolute obstruction does not take place until the disease has reached 
a very advanced stage, and, indeed, in a considerable number of cases it 
does not occur at all. Hence, if colostomy is postponed until the signs 
of obstruction are impending, the patient will have endured much 
misery from various complications which earlier intervention would 
have spared him. 

It is not only in advanced cases, however, that the expediency of 
early colostomy has to be considered. It may happen that, owing to 
an unfavourable general condition of a patient, a carcinoma in quite an 
early phase of development cannot be removed. A case of this kind 
came to my notice a few years ago. 

An old gentleman, aged 74, the subject of chronic bronchitis and emphysema, 
was suffering from an early carcinoma of the ampulla. The surgeon with whom 
I was asked to consult and myself both agreed that an operation for removal 
was inadvisable and the question arose as to treatment by radium. I agreed 
that it should be tried but maintained that, before doing so, colostomy should 
be established. The patient strongly objected to colostomy. Eadium was 
applied. After the third application, an acute attack of absolute obstruction 
supervened. Colostomy was then done, but the patient died within twenty- 
four hours after the operation. The passage of faeces over the surface acted 
upon by the radium set up acute inflammatory reaction with oedema of 
the submucosa in sufficient degree to obliterate the lumen of the bowel. 

The lesson to be learned from this case is that methods of treatment 
such as radium and diathermy, which of recent years have found con¬ 
siderable favour in the treatment of inoperable carcinoma, should not 
be employed in the rectum until the flow of faeces over the surface 
to be acted upon has been diverted by means of a preliminary 
colostomy. 

Let us now consider the case of a growth in a more advanced phase 
of development, and let us suppose, for example, that the growth has 
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involved one half of the circumference of the bowel. At this period the 
process is not sufficiently extensive to cause much narrowing of the 
lumen of the bowel and the risk of the ‘occurrence of an attack of 
absolute obstruction is very slight; the bowels act freely every day and 
there is no evidence of stasis in the colon. ' Still, by the time a growth 
has involved half of the circumference of the bowel, surface disintegra¬ 
tion is well-marked and a state of active ulceration has been reached. 
The margins of such an ulcer are extremely sensitive, and the passage 
of faeces over them causes the patient much suffering. He complains 
of pain in the rectum itself and over the lower part of the sacrum 
and is troubled with severe tenesmus at each action of the bowels. 
The ulcerative process is also accelerated by the frequent passage of 
faecal material over it and often becomes covered with sloughing 
tissue. When these sloughs separate, free and copious haemorrhage 
occurs. Such attacks of bleeding, when repeated, soon sap the 
patient’s vitality. 

By the time, too, that a growth has encompassed half of the 
circumference of the bowel, penetration of the whole thickness of its 
oats has probably occurred, and consequent leakage in the peri-rectal 
tissues takes place. This leads to the formation of pus in the pelvi¬ 
rectal space. Such abscesses usually evacuate themselves into the 
rectum, but sometimes they invade the ischio-rectal fossae, not infre¬ 
quently terminating in fistulas with numerous external openings in the 
perineum from which pus continually escapes. These fistulae require 
repeated operation, but seldom heal, and often become the seat of 
fungating growth, which adds immensely to the misery of the patient. 

~ The pain and the repeated haemorrhages during this stage of an 
ampullary carcinoma are practically abolished, and the formation of 
abscess and fistula is entirely prevented by early colostomy. 

Even during a later stage, when the growth has entirely encircled 
the bowel, an attack of absolute obstruction may not occur. By this 
time the carcinoma has extended into the peri-rectal tissues, has invaded 
neighbouring structures, and has involved the sacral plexus of nerves. 
The condition of the patient is now truly miserable, and colostomy if 
now performed holds out little prospect of relief. Moreover, though 
actual obstruction may not exist, the pelvic colon is probably so dis¬ 
tended with faecal material that it is impossible to withdraw a loop of 
gut from the abdomen in order to obtain an efficient spur. 
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(c) Growths involving the Anal Canal. 

A carcinoma in this situation is from the outset accompanied by 
severe pain at every action of the bowels. This is due partly to greater 
sensitiveness of the mucosa of the anal canal and partly to spasm of the 
sphincter and levatores ani muscles. It is true that this pain can be 
relieved considerably by the operation of linear proctotomy, but in this 
case the misery of incontinence is substituted. The growth, too, 
very rapidly penetrates the coats of the bowel when ischio-rectal 
suppuration with external fistulas results. Colostomy in these 
cases affords complete relief especially if combined with linear 
proctotomy. 

Thus, when a case of carcinoma of the rectum, in whatever 
position it may occur, is judged to be inoperable, the sooner colo¬ 
stomy is performed the better it is for the patient. lie is saved much 
suffering from the various complications that might arise in the interval 
between the first discovery of the nature of the disease and the time 
when an attack of absolute obstruction would, in any case, render the 
operation imperative. From my personal experience of such cases I am 
of opinion that, as soon as carcinoma of the rectum is considered to 
be inoperable, every day lost before performing colostomy is a day 
to the bad. 

It appears to be the general opinion among patients and also among 
medical men that colostomy is a distressing affliction. They conjure up 
a picture of continual incontinence that necessitates constant attention, 
and that keeps the patient bedridden. There are of course colostomies 
that deserve all this abuse, but I am sure that every one of you will agree 
that if the colostomy has been efficiently performed the popular impres¬ 
sion is an absolute travesty of the facts. It is neither unsightly nor 
uncleanly, nor does it incapacitate the patient either from mixing in 
society or from participating in his ordinary work. I do not propose to 
discuss the various methods of performing colostomy, as every surgeon 
prefers his own means of gaining the desired end. There are, however, 
two essentials to be insisted upon if a good result is to be obtained— 
viz., a small opening in the abdominal parietes and an efficient spur. 

The opening in the abdominal wall, whether in the iliac region or 
through the rectus abdominis, should be no larger than is necessary 
to admit the index finger. In this way the loop of bowel which is 
withdrawn from the abdomen completely fills the opening, and a certain 
amount of muscular control is supplied to the colostomy. In no circum- 
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stances should the opening be used for purposes of exploration. If this 
is thought to be necessary, it is much better to open the abdomen in the 
middle line. 

There are several methods of creating a spur, but there are few that 
ensure a spur that is both efficient and permanent. Should a spur 
recede, then the colostomy becomes useless for preventing the faeces from 
passing into the bowel below it. The colostomy then becomes a 
lateral opening into the bowel: faeces accumulate above the growth, 
leading to ultimate perforation and pelvic abscess. The method which 
I have found uniformly successful is to pass a stout silk ligature so as 
to include the whole width of the mesentery of the protruded loop, and 
to anchor it to the skin on the mesial aspect of the wound. This ensures 
that the mesenteric border of the loop (which forms the spur) is pulled 
well out of the wound and, by causing partial obstruction to the venous 
return, produces a solid oedema of the spur and renders it too large 
to recede into the abdomen, provided that the opening is sufficiently 
small. 


The Operative Treatment of Prolapse (Procidentia) of the 

Rectum in Adults. 

By J. P. Lockhart-Mummery, F.R.C.S. 

Prolapse of the rectum in adults, while not a dangerous complaint, 
is certainly one of the most distressing as regards discomfort that a 
surgeon is called upon to treat. It causes in time complete incontinence 
of the faeces, and to a large extent prevents the patient from getting 
about or attending to any form of business. It is notorious that the 
results of treatment have often been very unsatisfactory, and it is quite 
a common thing to find that a patient suffering from this complaint has 
had several unsuccessful operations performed for its relief. 

In principle a prolapse is similar to a hernia and requires the same 
conditions for its cure. In a hernia the condition is produced first by 
the giving way of the muscular and fibrous supports at or near a weak 
spot in the wall of the abdominal cavity, and secondarily by the 
stretching of some part of the contained viscera, which allows it to 
pass more or less through the opening so caused. These are also the 
conditions producing a prolapse of the rectum. In both conditions it is 
necessary, in order to cure the condition, that the prolapsed viscus shall 
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be returned to its proper place, and if possible, anchored there, and 
secondarily that the weak place in the supporting wall be effectively 
restored. While this is a well established principle in dealing with 
hernia it does not seem to be so well recognized in the case of prolapse 
of the rectum, but in dealing with prolapse of the uterus this principle 
has of recent years received proper recognition. 

In order to cure a prolapse of the rectum, it is necessary first of all 
to replace and anchor the prolapsed bowel, and then to restore the anal 
canal so that it is no longer a weak spot in the floor of the pelvis. 
It is necessary for success to secure both results, for if one only is 
obtained, recurrence of the condition is almost certain. 

The method I am describing here was first published by me in the 
Lancet of March 5, 1910, and my excuse for describing it again is that 
since then I have had a much more extended experience of the operation 
and its results, and am convinced that it is far superior to any of the 
other methods. 

It must be understood that the condition here referred to as prolapse 
does not include prolapsed piles, however bad, but true procidentia of 
the rectum, in which all the coats of the rectum are included in the 
portion which comes down. As a rule the prolapse varies in length 
from 2 in. to 8 in. 

In old-standing cases the anus is patulous and the muscles badly 
stretched, while in some it may be almost impossible to elicit any 
contraction of the external sphincter on stimulation. If there is any 
appreciable weakening of the sphincter it is necessary to restore the 
integrity of the anus at the same time that the prolapse is dealt with, 
or a good result cannot be obtained. It is this factor which renders 
it so difficult to cure prolapse in the aged as the muscular tone in the 
muscles is gone, and cannot be restored. All that the surgeon can hope 
to do is to narrow the anal orifice. A necessary preliminary to operation 
is to get the lower bowel thoroughly cleared out, and several days are 
required to do this properly. 

The principle of the operation is to restore the bowel into its normal 
place in the hollow of the sacrum and hold it there by firm adhesions. 
In order to obtain these dense adhesions I make use of healing by 
granulation, and with this object in view the space posterior and lateral 
to the prolapsing portion of the rectum is packed with gauze and only 
allowed to fill up slowly so as to get the densest possible adhesions 
between the rectum and the sacrum. 

The operation is performed as follows : The rectum is thoroughly 
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cleaned out with ether soap and lysol solution, and finally with 75 per 
cent, spirit and picric acid, the skin of the perineum and buttock being 
similarly rendered aseptic. After the prolapse has been returned a 
piece of gauze is placed in the rectum to prevent leakage during the 
operation. A transverse incision is next made about 2k in. 'long, 
midway between the tip of the coccyx and the posterior margin of the 
anus. This is deepened until the connective tissue between the rectum 
and the sacrum is opened. With blunt dissection, or with gloved 
fingers, this space is opened as high up as possible and laterally, till 
the rectum has been freed thoroughly at the back and sides. The 
whole of the space thus opened up is now lightly packed with sterilized 
vaseline gauze 2 in. wide, and made with a sewn edge, so that it will 
not fray and leave particles behind. A very considerable amount of 
gauze tape is used, but the object is to get this spread as fiat as possible 
and not merely to fill the pelvis with it, and bo block the rectum. 
As much as 40 yds. of gauze have been used in some cases. The end of 
the gauze is left protruding from the wound and if (as is usually the 
case) more than one piece is used all the ends are firmly tied together 
at the finish. The next thing is to restore the anus, and the type of 
operation for this purpose will vary according to the condition to be 
dealt with. My usual method is to extend the ends of the previous 
incision forward on each side to about half way between the anterior 
and posterior margins of the anal orifice. The flap thus formed is 
dissected up so as to expose the posterior half of the external sphincter. 
This muscle is then carefully defined and the lateral portions sewn 
together from behind forwards until the anal orifice is narrowed to the 
extent considered desirable. No 1 catgut is used for the stitches, and 
they are not pulled tight enough to cut through the muscle fibres, 
but just to bring the sides of the sphincter into close contact. 
Supporting sutures are put in, and then the flap is loosely stitched 
back in position, room being left for the removal of the gauze packing 
later. A short tube is placed in the rectum to prevent prolapse should 
the patient strain on coming round from the anaesthetic, and the whole 
perineum covered with sterilized dressings. 

The wound is dressed twice daily and fresh dressings applied, but 
the packing is not removed for a week. At the end of this time an 
anaesthetic is given and all the packing removed and a fresh lot of gauze 
introduced; this is again left in for five days or a week, when it is 
again removed, but this time no fresh gauze is introduced, but a drainage 
tube is placed in the cavity left by its removal. The wound should not 
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be allowed to heal under three weeks, and in fact the more slowly it 
heals the better the result. The bowels are kept confined until the 
seventh day after operation, when they are relieved by an enema before 
the removal of the packing; after this they are opened daily with an 
enema, a slipper bedpan being used. 

The patient is not allowed out of bed for six weeks, and not allowed 
to sit up for an action of the bowels for two months at least. 

It is most important in view of the large area of cellular tissue 
opened up that there should be no sepsis at the time of the operation, 
but sepsis later is almost certain to occur after the removal of the 
packing, and is in fact desirable. The slower the wound heals and the 
more fibrous tissue involved, the better the result. 

As regards the results of the operation, I think I may say that they 
are very good. The earliest case was done as long ago as 1908, so 
there has been plenty of time to test the question of a permanent cure. 
Out of the total of thirty-two cases there have only been five failures. 
Two of these were permanently cured by repeating the operation. In 
one other case two operations failed to cure the patient, but in that 
instance there were special circumstances. The patient, a lady, aged 52, 
suffered from a chronic nervous affection of the spinal cord, which caused 
great difficulty in micturition, and the consequent straining was the 
cause of the recurrence of the prolapse. She was also mentally 
deficient, so that it was difficult to get her to take reasonable care of 
herself. With these exceptions all the cases were cured. In quite a 
number of cases several previous operations had been performed unsuc¬ 
cessfully by other methods. 

As regards risk, with proper precaution this would appear to be 
negligible. So far I have not met with any serious complication nor 
lost a case. 

Mr. Aslett Baldwin said that since Mr. Mummery described his opera¬ 
tion for prolapse of the rectum, he (Mr. Baldwin) had always used that 
method, with uniformly successful results. For some time past he had packed 
with gauze, soaked with 1 in 1,000 proflavine solution, which had been re¬ 
moved in about ten days; the gauze remained sweet and no further packing 
had been employed, so that a second anaesthetic was not necessary. 
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Case of Abdomino-perineal Excision (1912) followed by 
Ovariotomy (1920). 

By Sir C. Gobdon-Watson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 

October, 1911: Patient, a female, aged 52, suffering from ischio¬ 
rectal abscess. 

May, 1912 : Motions frequent and blood-stained. Rectal pain and 
loss of blood. 

September, 1912 : Admitted to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Per 
rectum: Nodular mass encircling bowel commencing at 3 in. from anus 
and not adherent to sacrum, slightly adherent anteriorly; finger can 
be passed into lumen, but cannot reach above the growth. Abdomino¬ 
perineal excision : Palpable glands found in meso-sigmoid up to 9 in. 
above reflexion of peritoneum; bowel divided 1£ in. above highest 
palpable gland. Microscopical sections of growth and glands: Columnar- 
celled carcinoma, acinouB type, definitely infiltrating muscular coats. 
Marked mucoid degeneration of cells. 

August 18, 1920: Readmitted to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital with 
large abdominal swelling. 

August 26, 1920 : Large multilocular ovarian cyst removed con¬ 
taining 11 lb. of fluid. No evidence in the abdomen of any recurrence 
of carcinoma. 


Case of Colostomy and Perineal Excision for Carcinoma 

Recti. 

By Sir C. Gobdon-Watson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 

Patient, a female, aged 41, shown a year and a half after operation. 

May 14, 1919 : Colostomy and perineal excision in one stage (under 
gas and oxygen). Portion of posterior vaginal wall removed. Prolapse 
of cervix in perineal wound. Colostomy prolapse showing multiple 
polypi. 
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Case of Perineal Excision for Carcinoma of Rectum and Anal 
Canal, with Malignant Glands of Right Inguinal Region. 

By Sir C. Gordon-Watson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 

Patient, a male, aged 49, shown eighteen months after operation. 
April 30, 1919 : Colostomy and excision of inguinal glands. Section 
of glands showed columnar-celled carcinoma. 

May 8, 1919 : Perineal excision of rectum under spinal anaesthesia. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Ivor Back said that the ideal operation for carcinoma of the rectum 
from a scientific point of view was the abdomino-perineal; but that at the 
present time the mortality of the operation was so high, even when performed 
by skilled operators, that the two-stage operation (colostomy with high perineal 
excision) was preferable, except in carefully selected cases. He had no doubt 
that the mortality of the abdomino-perineal operation could be reduced by im¬ 
proved technique and by the employment of gas and oxygen combined with 
spinal anaesthesia. When this was achieved it would be necessary to reconsider 
his opinion. 

The President congratulated Sir Charles Gordon-Watson on the fact that 
the patient upon whom he had performed excision of the rectum by the 
abdomino-perineal method was alive and free from any signs of recurrence 
eight years after the operation. Such a happy result, however, was to be 
expected because the patient had been subjected to the complete operation 
whereby the tissues of the upper as well as those of the lateral and the lower 
zones of spread had been completely removed. Comparing operations for 
cancer of the rectum with those for cancer of the breast he regarded the 
abdomino-perineal operation as the equivalent of the complete Halsted’s opera¬ 
tion, whereas perineal excision represented a removal of the breast in which 
the axilla was left untouched. According to his observations on the spread of 
cancer from the rectum he was convinced that it was just as important to 
remove the pelvic mesocolon in an operation for cancer of the rectum as it was 
thoroughly to clear the axilla in the case of breast cancer. In this case there 
was evidence of metastasis having occurred in the pelvic mesocolon 9 in. above 
the primary growth and beyond the reach of any operation carried out from 
the perineum alone. There was no doubt, therefore, that if this patient had 
been operated upon by the perineal method she would not have been alive to¬ 
day. In regard to the two cases upon which Sir Charles had performed 
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perineal excision eighteen months previously it was impossible to say, at the 
present time, whether they were free from recurrence as the mestastases, if 
present, were probably still in a microscopical state. In a series of eighteen 
cases upon which the President had performed the most complete perineal 
excision that it was possible to do, nothing having been left in the pelvis but 
the bones and the bladder, the recurrence mortality had been 94*4 per cent. 
The average time at which recurrence made itself manifest was twenty-seven 
months after operation, so that the two cases under consideration were still 
eleven months short of the average time at which recurrence showed itself in 
the series of cases alluded to. In these two cases he expected recurrence to 
take place in the pelvic peritoneum and in the pelvic mesocolon, as these 
vulnerable tissues had been left behind. 


Fibrous Tumour from the Peritoneal Cavity of a Man, 

aged 65. 

By Cecil Rowntree, F.R.C.S. 

The specimen consists of one half of a tumour discovered in the 
abdomen of a man, aged 65, who died after an operation for strangulated 
ventral hernia. The tumour was absolutely free in the peritoneal 
cavity ; there was no trace of its origin, and it was about the size and 
shape of a hen’s egg, quite hard, perfectly smooth and lustrous on the 
surface, and disclosing a closely laminated structure on section. There 
appeared to be a central nucleus of somewhat different consistency, but 
microscopic examination proved the tumour to be composed throughout 
of fibrous tissue. 

Several of these interesting formations have been described, in¬ 
cluding cases by Littr^ (1703), Schede (1894), and Cruveilhier (1894). 
When found in women, they are easily explained by supposing them 
to have originated in a sub-serous fibroid, but in men the problem is 
more difficult. There appears, however, to be a widely held belief that 
they may originate as the result of torsion of an appendix epiploica. 
If the latter be the case, then these tumours may very properly be 
regarded as being within the province of this Sub-section. The other 
half of the specimen has been deposited in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 
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Case of Ulceration of the Rectum. 

By P. Maynard Heath, M.S. 

J. H., male, aged 43, suffered from an attack of “ piles ” while in 
the Army. He attributes it to exposure and sitting on wet seats, being 
an artillery driver. He reported sick several times, but nothing was 
done for him. He complained of severe pain in the rectum,* with 
bleeding and discharge of pus. 

When examined under an anaesthetic in October, 1919, extensive 
ulceration of the lower 4 in. of the rectum was found. It involved the 
anus and numerous fissures and tags were present. The man was 
sent away to the seaside and irrigations carried out, but without 
improvement. 

In January, 1920, colostomy was performed through the left rectus 
muscle. The bowel at the seat of operation was healthy. Since then 
the patient has been much more comfortable, and has improved in 
general health, but the ulceration is still active and progressive, in spite 
of daily irrigations with various antiseptics. 

The man denies all venereal disease, his Wassermann reaction is 
negative, and large doses of potassium iodide have no effect on the 
ulceration. One daughter suffers from phthisis. 

Suggestions as to further treatment are requested. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. HEATH added that he regarded the ulceration as tuberculous, and that 
he would have a section of the edge of the ulceration prepared. He was in 
favour of performing a proctotomy. 

Mr. Aslett Baldwin said that in a case of tuberculous disease of the 
rectum with vaginal and perineal fistulas, which caused much misery, he 
performed perineal excision of the rectum and posterior vaginal wall. The 
condition was cured. Colostomy had been done previously at another 
hospital. 

Mr. Graeme Anderson advised free posterior proctotomy in this case to 
insure good drainage. At the same time the whole ulcerated surface should 
be freely curretted. It might be possible to obtain healing of the curetted 
surfaces by third intention, thus bringing about a natural occlusion of the 
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rectum. This he had seen in a case at St. Mark’s Hospital lately, where 
ceecostomy had been performed twenty-five years previously for ulceration 
following an operation for fistulsB. The csecostomy had acted well since that 
time, and there was now no trace of a rectum, natural occlusion having taken 
place. 


Section from a Tumour of the Rectum. 

Shown by W. B. Gabriel, M.B. 

This section was shown at a meeting of this Section on November 
12, 1919. 1 Its nature was doubtful, and it was suggested, that Pro¬ 
fessor Shattock be asked if he would very kindly examine and report 
on the specimen. This was done, and Professor Shattock writes as 
follows: “ This is a very interesting tumour. I make it a benign 
growth, not arising in the mucosa, and not invading the muscular 
wall, and should class it as an endothelioma.” 

The specimen was obtained by perineal excision (Mr. Lockhart- 
Mummery) from a male, aged 47, who complained of pain and difficulty 
in defsecation for fourteen days; there had been no bleeding nor discharge 
from the rectum. On examination a hard, nodular growth involving 
the anterior wall of the rectum was felt 2 in. from the anus; it was 
movable ; it bled slightly on examination. Carcinoma was diagnosed 
and the rectum was excised by the perineal method on October 20, 
1919, a preliminary colostomy having been performed seven days 
previously. The patient was seen last in August this year and was 
in good health. 

On examination of the specimen a firm, white, fasciculated tumour 
was seen in the submucous layer, with the mucous membrane apparently 
intact over it. 


See Proceedings , 1919-20, xiii (Sect. Surg , Sub-Sect. Proct.), p. 14. 
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Demonstration of Cases and Radiographs illustrating the 
Technique employed and Results obtained in the Repair 
of Fractured Mandible by means of the Free Autogenous 
Bone-graft. 1 

By Gilbert Chubb, F.R.C.S. 

The men I have shown this evening are from a series of ninety-five 
cases in which I have bone-grafted the mandible during the past two years. 
These cases were all operated upon at the Queen’s Hospital for Facial Injuries, 
Sidcup. Some of them have come direct from hospital for examination 
and are, therefore, comparatively recent cases. The others have come from 
their homes, and periods varying from one to two years have elapsed since 
their operation. 

In addition I have brought for your inspection a large number of radiograms, 
some of them stereoscopic, showing the pre-operative condition and post¬ 
operative appearances at various stages. Patients present have demonstrated 
their dental occlusion, efficient gape and lack of lateral deviation. The 
majority of them have claimed to be able to deal satisfactorily with any 
ordinary food. 

In a previous publication* I have given a complete analysis of the first 
sixty cases; bony union being obtained in 93 per cent. Of the thirty-five 
more recent cases, four have failed to unite. Of the remainder, twenty-four 
up to date show firm bony union and the rest appear to be consolidating 
satisfactorily. 

In every case the graft was obtained from the iliac crest of the same 
patient, and each graft was wired into the gap with as accurate an apposition 
as sound carpentering could obtain. The apposition was invariably an end-to- 
end one, the jaw fragments being trimmed so as to present plane surfaces of 
vascular bone tissue as far as possible facing one another. 

Various factors tended to prevent this simple relationship of the facets to 
one another. The posterior fragment was almost invariably toothless and as 
a rule occupied an extremely elevated position; a deformity frequently 
accompanied by inward deviation and rotation, so that in addition it occupied 
a deeper plane to that of the anterior fragment. In the case of the latter, 
where the loss extended forwards to the canine region, or beyond this, it was 
obviously impossible to get a facet facing backwards. The sclerosis of the 
anterior fragment, always considerable, is usually most marked along the 
lower border. The removal of this region resulted in the facet facing down¬ 
wards as well as outwards. The very complicated relationships in space which 

i At a meeting of the Section, held February 2, 1921. 

- Lancet , 1920, ii, p. 9, 
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the facets on the two jaw fragments thus come to present to one another, 
necessitate a somewhat elaborate technique in order to obtain the accurate 
“ carpentering’* upon which I am convinced success depends. 

Models have been shown illustrating the method by which the graft is cut 
from the crest with terminal facets in correct relative position for immediate 
apposition to those of the jaw fragments. Essentially, the method consisted 
in obtaining a record of the positions relative to one another of the terminal 
facets of the jaw fragments by means of a strip of stout lead sheeting, rapidly 
cut and twisted so that each end lay along the long diameter of the 
corresponding jaw facet while its surface approached this at right angles to the 
place of the facet. A second strip of lead cut and twisted so that its ends 
approach those of the first “ template ” 1 gives a replica of all the essential 
features of the gap to be tilled. The models illustrate the method by which 
these “ templates ” are employed. 

In all but a few cases loss of bone extended beyond the standing teeth, and 
in many the ascending ramus was also involved. Cases are shown on the 
screen in which the loss involved the whole of the premolar and molar region 
and the lower two-thirds or more of the ascending ramus. In each case 
firm bony union was obtained at both ends, with good function. Two 
of the cases shown had had one bone-graft and the third case two bone- 
grafts, all of which had failed before the patients came under my care. 

Radiograms are shown of cases w T hich were clinically firm at the end of 
the third to fifth week after operation. At this period the line of apposition is 
still distinctly visible, but crossed by fine striae. Radiograms of the same 
cases three months or more after operation showed a complete disappearance 
of this line. When these radiograms were viewed stereoscopically the 
continuity of the bone tissue across the union was readily determined. 

The accurate apposition of the bones leads to rapid union. It has. the 
additional advantage that efficient control of the posterior edentulous fragment 
is established. The practice has been adopted in the later cases of opening 
the splints two weeks after operation. The early use of the jaw results in a 
speedy consolidation of the primary union. Almost invariably the whole 
depth of the mandible is utilized in forming the facet for the graft, and the 
latter is fashioned of the same depth. Several cases have been shown in which 
the facet for articulation with the posterior fragment was 1 in. to li in. in 
vertical extent. In such cases two wires were frequently employed, one above 
the other, thus still further reducing the possibility of the accurate apposition 
obtained at the time of the operation being disturbed in the subsequent early 
use of the jaw. 

The only trouble encountered from the use of the wire has been in a few 
cases in which skin only was available for covering the graft. In these cases 
the pressure of the twisted wires caused atrophy of the overlying skin many 
months after union had occurred. The wires were then removed. It occa¬ 
sionally happened that the wire was so firmly gripped where it passed through 
the bone that only the superficial portion could be removed. The radiograms 
likewise fail to show any rarefaction round the wires. 

1 This use of the term “template” has been criticized. I think quite rightly. A “ template’’ 
is a pattern, while both the lead strips described are “gauges” recording accurately the relative 
positions of the planes of apposition to one another, but in no cases recording the form either of 
the graft or of the jaw fragments. In the early cases, however, the piece of lead was actually used 
as a “template” of the graft, and the term was carried on while the pattern developed into the 
form described. 
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In three cases it has been possible to examine the nature of the union and 
to obtain sections across this region. The first section was cut in celloidin 
from the decalcified bone six months after operation, and has been described 
and figured in a previous paper. 1 The other two sections were obtained fifteen 
and eighteen months, respectively, after operation. These were not decalcified, 
but were prepared by grinding upon the finger a thin slice of bone removed 
with a saw. These sections, when ground sufficiently thin for mounting, 
could not be made to bend at the line of union, and when viewed under the 
microscope the latter region was seen to be composed of dense bone, the 
laminae and lacunae of which were clearly visible. The sections, moreover, 
were stained with Mallory’s stain, which picks out fibrous tissue and stains it 
deep red. There was a complete absence of stain in the zone of union, 
while the superficial periosteal tissue in the sections was deeply stained. One 
of these sections was obtained owing to the necessity for resecting the posterior 
union in order to open the jaw ; the jaw fragment being so firmly fixed by 
fibrous tissue as to defy movement by less drastic measures. Both in this 
case and in the one previously described, it could be readily determined at the 
time of resection that the character of the surface of the graft and its 
vascularity in no way differed from that of the adjacent jaw tissue. The third 
section was obtained post mortem, and showed the same appearances as those 
described in the previous section. 

In all these cases the rounding off of the upper border as a result of the 
architectural changes in the bone accompanying use was recognized. This 
change in the architectural structure of the graft is also demonstrated in 
successive radiograms of the same case. 


Meckel’s Diverticulum as a Cause of Intestinal Obstruction. 

By G. H. Edington, D.Sc., C.M. 

The following notes illustrate the part which Meckel’s diverticulum may 
play in the aetiology of intestinal obstruction. 

Case 1: Diverticulum attached to Umbilicus and ensnaring a Distal Loop of 
Ileum ; History of Previous Attacks of Obstruction; Death from Paralytic Ileus 
within forty-eight hours after Operation .—M. K., aged 17, seen September 4, 
1911. Two days previously seized with umbilical pain ; bowels moved an 
hour or so later, and vomiting about same time. Repeated enemata failed to 
procure further evacuation. History of three previous attacks which responded 
favourably to enemata. Tenderness was not marked ; but dullness over lower 
abdomen and both flanks. Median subumbilical laparotomy showed condition 
in fig. 1. Caecum empty, and from it ileum traced upwards for a few inches, 
at which spot a thick rounded cord passed downwards and outwards across 
front of bowel. Externally, cord originated from gut: internally, it passed 
upwards and inwards behind some distended coils to the umbilicus, to which 
it was adherent. This vertical portion was much distended. • Whole of 
diverticulum excised, together with adherent umbilicus. Death on second 
day from paralytic ileus, confirmed by post-mortem. The diverticulum arose 
from side of ileum to left of antemesenteric border, about 16 in. (40’6 cm.) 
above ileocaecal junction. Blood-supply was from mesenteric vessels and was 
contained in a fold which sprang from under surface of ileum some distance 


1 Lancet , 1920, ii, p. 9. 
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below diverticulum. The fold swept off from the bowel on to the mesentery, 
along which it pursued a curved course till it reached the upper (jejunal) 
aspect of the root of the diverticulum. In addition to the vessels in this fold, 
or meso-Meckel’s diverticulum, an ill-defined vascular bundle ran along the 
wall of the ileum from the origin of the fold to that of the diverticulum. 
The fold formed with the mesentery and the ileum a deep fossa or pouch 
which was closed by suture after removal of the diverticulum. 



Case II: Invaginated diverticulum forming Commencementof Intussusception 
(Ileo-ilcal, becoming Ileo-colic); Bcsection of Intussusception ; Death in twenty- 
four hours from Shock. —J. B., aged 10, seen June 27, 1912. Eight days 
previously vomiting and severe abdominal pain, passing off in a few hours. 



Five days later, recurrence of symptoms, and dark motion (? meltena) on 
following day. Kigidity of abdomen, no distension, tenderness specially 
marked about umbilicus; abdominal facies. Under anaesthetic, hard mass 
behind right rectus, about level of appendix. Laparotomy showed intus- 
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su8oeption into lower ileum, the bulky contents of which extended for about 
6 in. into ascending colon. Intussuscipiens showed patch of gangrene at com¬ 
mencement of intussusception. Resection and ‘anastomosis were followed by 
death from shock early on the following morning. From apex of intussus- 
ceptum hung a pyriform structure, 5*5 cm. long, by 3 mm. at its origin, and 
11 mm. at its thickest part (fig. 2). This on being cut open proved to be an 
invaginated Meckel’s diverticulum. 

Case III: Loop of Bowel snared by Diverticulum which had Adhesions to 
Mesentery; Operation ; Recovery .—T. McN., aged 7, seen December 18, 1912. 
On night of 16th bowels moved at intervals ; vomited at supper, and had severe 
abdominal pain. Vomiting continued irregularly; no movement of bowels 
after the 17th. Seemed very well during forenoon of 18th, and in evening 
castor oil administered. At 1 a.m. on 19th, vomited some bread which he had 
taken; collapse, no radial pulse, pupils dilated ; very restless and pointed to 
left abdomen as being painful; visible coils observed. Median subumbilical 
laparotomy exposed loop of small gut, very dark and constricted by a Meckel’s 
diverticulum having adhesions to mesentery. Band from tip of diverticulum 
divided, and some widespread translucent membranous adhesions, one of which 
was adherent round the gut, broken down and removed. Meckel’s diverticulum 
excised; recovery uneventful. 

Case IV: MeckeVs Diverticulum attached to Umbilicus , and along with 
neighbouring Ileum encircling and obstructing the abnormally’free ascending 
Colon; Operation; Recovery .—Mrs. G., aged 37, seen February 17, 1920, 
with acute pain in lower abdomen of about twenty hours’ duration, followed 
by continuous vomiting of whatever she swallowed. Good motion on 15th, 
none since. No history of previous abdominal troubles, but had just recovered 
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from pleurisy. • Palpation greatly hindered by very marked tenderness over 
McBurney’s point and infra-umbilical region; pulse 68 and intermittent; 
temperature normal; tongue .clean. Abdomen quite flaccid and suggested 
early stage of acute obstruction rather than appendicitis. Under anaesthetic 
there seemed to be a bulky swelling behind lower half of right rectus. Trans¬ 
verse laparotomy, as for appendicectomy [l], demonstrated greatly distended 
caecum, with normal appendix. Swelling behind rectus was caused by a 
Meckel's diverticulum forming firm bluish sausage-like structure extending up 
to umbilicus, to which it was adherent. At lower end diverticulum passed 
downwards and outwards over front of colon, was narrowed, and showed axial 
twist (fig. 3). For better display of parts, right rectus was cut across and a 
double course of small intestine found tightly encircling colon above level of 
diverticulum. Umbilicus (which resembled a prominent rosette) and adherent 
end of diverticulum were freed and brought down inside abdomen, and out 
through laparotomy wound. Two turns of it “ against the clock ” freed colon 
completely from the encircling bowel and the diverticulum. The diverticulum 
arose about 12 in. (30 cm.) above ileocaecal junction, and from close to 
mesenteric attachment, and there were many old peritonitic adhesions and 
resulting fossae in neighbouring mesentery. Caecum and lower half of ascend¬ 
ing colon had a complete investment of peritoneum, rendering them abnormally 
mobile. The Meckel's diverticulum was removed, and wound closed without 
drainage ; recovery uneventful. 


Remarks. 

These cases exemplify not only the usual anatomical details of the 
diverticulum, free or attached, but also the occurrence (Cases III and IV) 
of peritonitic adhesions, and resulting pouches. 

As regards the mechanism of the obstruction, Cases II and III present 
no difficulty : in the others it is rather more complicated. In Case I the 
contracted proximal portion of the diverticulum seemed to act as a band 
under which a loop of bowel had passed ; but in addition several loops had 
passed forwards over the diverticulum and lay between it and the anterior 
abdominal wall. It is difficult to explain the mechanics of the obstruction in 
this case. Possibly in the first stage the passage forwards of the ileum over 
the Meckel’s diverticulum made the proximal part of the latter taut and so 
allowed of the constriction of a loop lower down near the origin of the 
diverticulum. If this were the sequence of events it would be fair to consider 
the obstruction as due partly to volvulus and partly to band . 

In Case IV the steps in the production are a little more difficult to follow. 
There was an abnormally mobile colon and caecum which seemed to have 
travelled inwards behind the diverticulum and then passed down in front 
of its proximal part. Repetition of this manoeuvre led to the relationship of 
parts found at the time of operation. There was no torsion of the colon ; 
but the narrow proximal part of the diverticulum showed a very distinct twist. 
This case must therefore, I think, be looked upon as one of volvulus , the 
portion of gut concerned (ileum and Meckel’s diverticulum) moving with 
the clock. 

Symptomatology. 

There is little in the symptomatology to distinguish these cases from those 
of acute obstruction generally. It may be remarked, however, that the seat 
of tenderness is usually on the right side, at the level of or just below the 
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umbilicus, leading to confusion with appendicitis. Halstead [2] mentions 
that where the diverticulum is attached to the umbilicus B6rard [3] laid 
great stress on the exquisite sensitiveness of the umbilical region. This sign 
was marked in Case IV, and contrasted with the ugual signs of appendicitis ; 
but it was also noted in Case II, in which the diverticulum had no attachment 
to the umbilicus. 

While the presence of other congenital malformations might give a clue, 
their absence means practically nothing. In Halstead’s review of sixty-nine 
cases, harelip was present in one only; the remainder showed no malforma¬ 
tions. They were absent in the present series, with the very doubtful exception 
of a puckered umbilical scar in Case IV. 

Treatment. 

These cases, presenting as they do the signs of acute obstruction, or 
simulating acute appendicitis, naturally call for immediate operation. The 
obstruction having been relieved, the diverticulum should be excised. And, in 
excising, care must be taken not to “ borrow ” too freely on the wall of the 
bowel and so cause a narrowing of its lumen. This precaution must be all the 
more observed because of the narrowing of the bowel which frequently already 
exists at the seat of origin of the diverticulum. 

Summary. 

The points illustrated by the present series of cases may be summarized 
as follows:— iuX'a(>_ 

Age. —7, 10, 17, and 37 ; average 17l years. ~ 

Sex .—Male, three cases ; female, one case. 10 x \ o 

Attachment. —Absent, 1 case. Present—to mesentery, one case ; to um¬ 
bilicus, two cases (total, three cases). 10 x * o 

Form of Obstruction. —Band, one case; volvulus, one case ; band 'and 
volvulus, one case: invagination and intussusception, one case. 

History of Previous Attacks. —One case. 

External Malformations. —(?) One case. 
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On a Further Series of 500 Goitre Operations, with Special 
Reference to After-results. 1 * * 

By James Berry, F.R.C.S. 

It is, in my opinion, the duty of every surgeon who enjoys unusual 
opportunities of performing large numbers of any particular surgical operation, 
to publish from time to time details of his cases with, so far as he can, an 
accurate record of his results, both immediate and remote. Any complications 
that have occurred, any improvement or alteration in his practice, any mistake 
that has been made—in short, any lesson that he has learnt from the study of 
his cases—should be made available for the benefit of others who have to deal 
with similar cases. 

In the following pages I propose to give, as far as space will allow me, an 
account of all the cases in which I have removed any portion of the thyroid 
gland during the period from January 1, 1913, to December 31, 1919. These 
operations, 500 in number (Nos. 752-1251),* form a direct continuation of 
previous series which have been already published. 8 

The eighty-seven operations which I have performed from the beginning 
of 1920 up to the present time, being too recent for my present purpose, have 
not been included in this series, although I make use of one or two of these to 
illustrate special points. 4 * * * On the other hand, twenty-four cases of operation 
for exophthalmic goitre performed during 1913 and already published in 
detail in the British Journal of Surgery '* are necessarily included in the 
present series. 

(I) Sex- and Age-Incidence. 

Table 1.—Sex- and Age-Incidence of the Series of 500 Cases 
(X os. 752-1251 Inclusive).* 


Males 


Females 


15-19 years inclusive 

... 6 

14-19 years inclusive 

... 26 

20-29 - „ 

... 12 

20-29 „ 

... 95 

30-39 ., 

... 8 

30-39 „ 

... 139 

40-49 „ 

... 10 

40-49 ,, 

... 119 

50-59 „ 

... 10 

50-59 

... 45 

00-69 ., 

... 4 

i 60-69 ,, 

13 

70-75 ,, 

... 7 

70 and over 

0 

Total males 

... 03 | 

Total females 

... 437 


These numbers refer to operations for the removal of goitre, and form part of a 
consecutive series from the year 1888, when No. 1 was performed. 


i At a meeting of the Section, held January 5, 1921. 

'■i Performed upon 496 patients ; one malignant, one exophthalmic, and two others having been 
operated upon twice. 

Pror. Boy. Soc. Med., 1907, December ; Trans. Med. Soc. Lotui ., xxxvi; Lancet , 1913, March ; 
and elsewhere. 

4 The figures used to illustrate this paper are also, in some instances, taken from cases before or 

after the present series, as will be seen from the accompanying reference numbers. Owing to war 
troubles (want of preserving fluid and jars, and other reasons), a large number of the actual 
specimens of this series including some of the most important, were thrown away without my 

knowledge. 

r > Brit. Journ. Surg., 1914, i, No. 4, p. 699. 
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The youngest znlmm warn five girls aged 14, the subjects of pareucby- 
tlifrion* goitre* rapidly growing, e,ausiag dyspnoeat, and failing to respond to 
medical treatment. Id all cases the goitre was of considerable sise : in one 
the portion removed weighed li-j .; -all m^de good recoveries uml are Quite 
well now. 

Operations in children below the age of puberty are hardly ever necessary,, 
and on account of the clanger of interfering with subsequent growth ami 
itatrition they should never be anderhakcn- : ; e3(ic0t' f6? sonihysry argent reason. 


Fl<*. ?v»i. VW» l > .uvr»r liyinM^»»]^ \i.>i ( : . U |,*». Pi^li}- 

uUnlit UVu.riMlVf . ..t U-K lvmovoil- V\ h ■ . 

Operation* for mere deformity in. children are ib toy opinion tputn uuiustifi- 
afyie. On the Other hand. paroocdiyumtem*goitres at Or about the ago of 
puberty and h<.tor, -if growing rapidly and causing really stridor ami 

dyspnunu often urgently dorxumd operation, d they do not yield to medical 
treatment. Tbe .'trachea in such oases is so soft that It cap easily be fatally 
occluded by a double goitre, especr&Uyif the lower pari of the latter .be. '-situated 
low down behind the stermini, it so often is. 

The youngest among male jmtieuts were two boys* aged lp y the cases 

were exactly similar to the prexvumg. 

The oldest female patient in Mil* series was u. lady, aged C6, with dyspruea 
and tachycardia, from whom an old. paitly calcified, ationopnrenchymatous 
gedtyh. weighing ) ok, wa^ removed, with complete relief. 
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Mv ong the male patients;, seyew. tO'y^Hx^.'<ii\ ag<Fo?F*>ver : lill tua$& 
good recoveries: in most ol these the tumours were -Urge' *uv,l unilateral, with 
tnooii dt«ptoe»4U|it;d! the trachea aiid h^yas- Cue of these-4mrienvs, o-ged 7:1 
Jnidj- first oonsuired me thirteen years -previously 00. kceomil ot a oyath; tomour 
huge- i| an 0^1 infu, hut- bad postponed op^r^tion nuriV u huge tumour 
occupied the- whpfe of rjghi : M&# ol neck t tte /£?.& 

tmcht?ii>p much ite&i ho $2$/1h*d alarming 

him to operation The thick-willed cyst, which was removed wU7i>o?>h diha ifc.y 
cuntaihec] a pint of brown/TOTulge-like material, a mixture of colloid and ok; 
Wood-clot with much cdrnte*t4mx r 


Fir?.' r — Xo. ).ii.{. I nriinn * li :» p;n --i \C \ i UDH t • i; t * £;OHjv 'i'll -.ny A\* 

Ul^Oll \ :-\. r,v‘:itV(tlM.-«i ««f ViipU ftjvd. lotfflf imtf *»f j<‘ff j(ib^. j.} »i 

?rn'Keb^< 6fa*>M< rVi*S jr>iu-b ’>''■ »v,ito?<i tVm>> pr.j*»vvu 


The olrlent patfeut of the l<en^ a minister* aged 7S. vtf# operated 
nearly five years ago for a )-ntrocla.vicnlat g'ottre. pausing -roueh- stridor s** 
dyfrpmua. The tumour^woi^liptl over imlf a prmml. ’The patient iv now h^ 
and hearty at no.. Another pat toil, a ?mUv -Aged- 73, with a solid, lurgriy 
eakUkd, adeoon^dous mas-, «,g wanyvearv /Juration, weighing 22 i 9 s. ;•- 
' esidsite . o.t ‘the MhtwonmF healed per. fiiimtifrL the highe*/ 

temperature alter operyiiuu having- peeu 99*8' F, 

i S®^_.;.^9a<ei;'®large protmaenr. unilatei^J 
temodts in olcl people is/in my axperk<nc&< & very satisfactory operation,./.Tty- . 
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tumours are often old tough-walled cysts ; the removal involves but little 
interference with the thyroid gland tissue itself; the vessels are usually 
very easily secured; provided the strictest attention be paid to asepsis, 
to the complete arrest of all haemorrhage—even the most trifling oozing— 
and the wound be drained for at least a few hours, the results are very 
satisfactory. 

(II) Proportion of Hospital to Private Cases. 

Tahi.k II. 


Hospital cases 

Male . 

. 29 


Female 

. 227 




— 

250 

Private ,, 

Male . 

44 



Female 

. 210 




— 

214 



Total 

500 


It will be seen from the above table that the numbers of hospital and private 
patients were about equal, nor was there, on the w r hole, much difference 
between the severity of the cases in the two classes. Only among the 
exophthalmic goitres did the hospital cases (fifty) considerably exceed the 
private (twenty-nine), doubtless owing to the fact that hospital patients are 
less able to afford prolonged rest and medical treatment, and therefore come 
earlier and more readily to operation. 


(III) Nature of the 

Goitre. 



Tablk III. 

Karapsnlctl :— 

Solid adenoma 


88 


Cystic 


109 


Pure cyst 


1 

198 

Xou-encapsu lvd :— 

Parenchymatous 


70 


Adenoparenchymatous 


1.47 


Inflammation (acute or chronic} 


4 


True exophthalmic 


79 


Malignant and papilliferous ... 

Total 

14 

:402 

500 


It may be admitted at once that the above classification is, pathologically, 
not strictly accurate; but it is convenient clinically. The term “ parenchy¬ 
matous ” used here for the uniform enlargement of the gland with distension of 
all the vesicles—the commonest goitre of young people—is a well-established 
term difficult to replace by any more exact, and pathologically more correct, 
expression. 

The term “ adenoparenchymatous ” is used loosely for the more lobulated, 
and often nodular, goitres of middle-aged and elderly people in which, 
embedded in the midst of parenchymatous goitre-tissue, there are encapsuled 
masses of atypical thyroid tissue, sometimes solid, but often breaking down 
into cysts. Sometimes these masses are true adenomata, more often they 
are not. 

“Pure cyst” is a term used for a single cyst with smooth lining like a hydro¬ 
cele, a somewhat rare condition compared with the much more common form 
of cyst which is formed by the breaking down of a previously solid encapsuled 
adenoma, the remains of which can generally be seen adhering to the interior 
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of the eyst wall. The distinction is cUmcftlly of 'some impo'rtfcjrVce. sinae it is 
the soft vascular tissue to the 'interior cf tW common thyroid cystic adenocsa 
that is so likely to give rise to intracystic hwniorJrhage, tMJcurriag spontaneously 
or after slight injury, 

fn a large' number ctf the euca|»«ted tyaioiirs renib’rtjd there wftg. abhndftttt 
evidence of recent or old h.’&ujcrj'hage having occurred before .operation.- But 
this very rarely occurs in pareuchymiitonis gortre 

It U usuaity gupte easy to jpoAke .tv d dTeren Via 1 vlikgnrbSiir 'ji^x^eu' eocafcssied 
and :hda-ebcap$ul«d thyroid taatter of (Oftbli Jrttl>0l1^UCP AS'' t : '0g&f4a 

the gudstioo. of operation:. Oh tiu* other-hand, to say definitely r,b&t :ui eneap- 
sidad tumour is wholly cystic or wholly solid, or pertly one aod partly ti'c 
other, is usually .irnpoegibln'; h'ut from thp pemt nf view of operative inter-- 
ference this is a matter'of comparatively litt-le ifiipoi'ta,iice, since ’both have to 
he treated in a sipidia manner. ■ 

The three -eases erf iniiarnina-tton ;u*c 'of RiiJli«;it®t ioterest to be'.'given . 


Pin ."i, n and- if —Jw l 2 i‘jK j%!' vmnt'urs ^nitiv, Umtv yt'Ui‘* tinraUpb 

with '%oiuv iaU>n*>jHHia. i-> -i t. -...-w, T.-,vi mm I h\ hiharnd irhcrkitatwAin^f k>i< 
n*.;hi f/*lu■,. ilir-* v MMP.fi.of Mt. , *J2 oj*$ 


( >!>'/ L —A sdjfHfiimtijic ?}'>& ft* as h-mii&H wahitH. hi a. tody.-ahrsb d<7 : oriv $1 

Ur,\ days prior 16 wjuiraMvOi had first ''not >\ smooth, hard, mot uMc in 

the lit.ok, the* most. jifoiuinHii fralim* being pam. On removal it pro\ed to, I..- .m 
old o.vb!-.**: tylenonia containing thin punib-nf fluid ; fho tumcnir mks Ir-Hv removed, thr 
r WO(Ujr1;d}:ilined for two days, and a rapid recovery e netted; Two :uid a hall y»•/»>< l.*tr r 
wiy that she had been cjuitf* widl over shiv'c,. 

( 2.--A mamxd lady, a sod Hfl. who had had a roomled lump in i) »r- oKt*k- for 

ii-hont tnv yeaiv. It was *abont as largo as a pigeon's e«ap amt a* she g-av<. a bi.-ton 1 .A 
*t d irmii:' N.inol a. good deal in si7t\ it. wa^ tiwuieht fo be >m ordinary cym ie Adenoma.: 
As it WfU riot e.aji siUg a^iT troh hi e, I‘at- 'f»rsi t; iiga.ifts»t Bjyv opnrkfiod : ,fyii i\? 

Bame Invek l<yk*r comp.Uvniiig of a 'gotHl.y'feal.'-ot tumour was r^noVed' It 

prtoVtoi to hr- a solid, non- 0 !K*an-uM ntit»s invohin*/ the \vlio)e of th*.- ‘left th\\v>:e 
lotay wlheh Avas rotnoved.. It eoneishei aiihOs! mthe)\ of chvoim• mrfanmto.ioe; 
tissue of a pak* eotoms wirtiont Coflon!. and without any evidence 
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In neitlK»i of thwu .vase* Km tbe -causa of f.bn mfiaunnaliou. sleariy 
a^oertainesj, * * ‘ - _7-63 * 


FMo,-, V,fi/ 5 v; i*Jr {M* f of / 

•' J7nv.1//,••: -V, MnlH i ,-s. 

(*#$£ Ol-V WV s 1.1!: l J. <tf ;l. l.mlv '1(X*U‘!\ Ages'! I* ■ •• ;l • '.■ U>. \\ lift 11 h« 1( • I'W * 0 ! t, 

.'i'itvMu pi tin*, right tl>yiVfit'l iohr ir,»- u l».«< v\ ,jmh;tbl\ nr, o;U;iv ‘4a*iV «>t *:t» 

>irViri»i “ prinmrs • fnlhunmnlion 'Vi,,. -n (Mm«- 

»/,:>Mir»g n_f a painful lump v. .tli* iiook of two mouth-/ ituruf?6u'. 1 1vcxs. oIm n-u-■ >. 
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The opposite lobe appeared to be quite healthy. The wound healed at once. Five 
months later the patient wrote that she had been quite well ever since the operation. 
Three weeks ago (six and a half years after the operation) she wrote from abroad that bur 
“ health has been and is excellent/’ and that there is no sign of any recurrence. Sir* 
adds the interesting note that a sister of hers, who had had a goitre since childhood, has 
recently died of malignant disease of the thyroid. 

True Exophthalmic Goitre. — In this class (seventy-nine operations on 
seventy-eight patients) have been placed only those cases in which not only 
the clinical symptoms, but also the naked-eye and microscopic appearances of 



Fie. ! I — No. 2ft"2. Adwiop*ov»a hvimitou^poitrv removed for tlysimcca. At upper pote 
i* a wt*ll*c!K’ap^'ih‘<l cyst.fc* udcnoimn Femnic, aged 42. Weight 0 ox, 

the disease were quite characteristic. There was, however, one doubtful 
exception in which for some unexplained reason the pathological report received 
apparently failed to confirm the clinical diagnosis, which appeared to admit of 
no reasonable doubt. 

Cases of “ false” exophthalmic goitre, that is, of tachycardia, tremor, *vc., 
without exophthalmos, and mostly with unilateral tumours, have been 
rigidly excluded from this class. In some of these cases, the apparent 
symptoms of Graves’ disease, especially the palpitation and tachycardia, 
would appear to have been caused by long-continued and excessive adminifr 
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"ration of thyroid-gland preparatiohs, The inclusion of^ auch ca^es amo|i| 
those of true exophthalmic wonKhe*in rny opinion, Ypptfc; ctti^teacJiag, although 
\t is often done. 

Molujnant and Papiiliferot/i s\—This group of twelve patients (thirteen 
operations, one patient with painllifemu^can-inouia Lutvipg been Operated upon 
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twice -within the period; mclaxtea tufimme of very different degrees of 
malignancy, from papiihferouscure)uo n i a and one endothelioma, with histories 
extending Over *Ov*ral toa *mvpy rating SuiwUm ith a duration ol 

six months. Two were one was not definitely determined, atul tiiti 

rest were carcinomata. 
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sucli as dilatufiph of the heatt, tatchyeiitflift, and chronic hi&£ 
complications 'Many hC the pafcieriquite.-unable lb- lie down, and had to 
}>e operated upon in the ^niiNf'eciirabdttt position. In the ^reat majority oi 
the dyspnea was not so extreme, although practically ahyays enough. to 
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the pattest edtisidomble distress. Id this series there has boon no sttfib 
theatrical ease as that of the girl, aged 11.. upon whom in 1901 i h&d to: dc> a 
handed bilateral extirpation as Sh&Jayla feedvtj: uite! ilttooiiecaptia Irorn ijUpohdltjg; 
suffocation. which had entterveoed suddeoiy in the middle M the night, 1 pu 
Hie other hand; I have to record an utifortanote ease,, which is not in tins 
senes, although it ought- to have been, &a«l X wi-ds »t bad been. It was that 
ol man,aaed 2(J, admitted to.the Eoyid I'ree HefepitaUS’ehKMd'if 3,1^14,’with 
a large soft pareriehymatbus’ goitre of fi ve years' daX^rony Lwfijefi far eighteen 
months or more hud caused gredctsJly increasing' Uvsjmiim, - It was thought 
that ho would improve and be in a better condition lorofteratiori after a day 
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or two of rest in bed, as siich oases Usually are. Bt\ passtxl a fairly com¬ 
fortable., night, but. in the early morning sudden auilocsitiou occurred, and he 
yvtts dead Wore even the house surgeon could reach him. In thlar ease it was 
» to error of judgment on my part not to . .have; operated directly I. stow ' the 
patient, »« w hich case 1 should donbUesa h«y& saved his lit*. ?h® goitre, 
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which is seen from behind in fig. 20, was symmetrically bilateral and purely 
parenchymatous, the lateral lobes just meeting behind the pharynx and oeso¬ 
phagus. The trachea was compressed laterally in the usual manner for nearly 
2 in., the lumen being a mere chink. The goitre, after removal from the body 
together with the larynx and trachea, weighed 26| oz. 

In no case during this period of seven years have I performed a tracheotomy 
for innocent goitre, holding as I do very strongly that removal of the source of 
pressure, namely the goitre, is a far more satisfactory proceeding than mere 
tracheotomy. There are, of course, cases in which the operator, owing to 
circumstances which preclude the possibility of doing a clean thyroidectomy, 
may be compelled to attempt a tracheotomy under conditions of extreme 
urgency. 

Tracheotomy for suffocating goitre is apt to be a difficult proceeding, and 
far more dangerous to life, owing to septic complications, than a clean 
thyroidectomy performed under proper conditions- The trachea is often 
deeply buried under the mass of goitre; it may be much displaced and 
difficult to find ; the constricted region of the trachea may be, and often is, 
behind the sternum. The dyspnoea of goitre being due, not to spasm of the 
larynx, but to direct pressure upon the trachea, is not relieved by merely 
opening the larynx or the upper part of the trachea. It is generally quite 
impossible to reach the trachea below the constriction, and if the trachea be 
opened above it, an unusually long tube (such as Koenig’s), which is not 
always at hand, must be employed. Our museums and surgical literature 
abound in illustrations of futile attempts to perform tracheotomy under such 
conditions. When it has been successfully performed, the mortality is 
considerable, and the patient still has the goitre pressing upon his trachea. 

In cases of high degree of dyspnoea the operator will nevertheless do well 
to have tracheotomy dilators and a long tube at hand in case he may have to 
use them during the performance of the operation. There have been awkward 
moments during many of the more severe of my operations, especially during 
the dislocation of the tumour, when it has seemed that tracheotomy might 
become necessary. Even after the goitre has been removed, there is sometimes 
a danger of tracheal collapse. I have occasionally had to watch a flattened 
trachea for some little time after removal of the goitre before I ventured to 
close the wound over an unopened trachea. Fortunately many of the most 
severe cases of acute dyspnoea occur in young subjects with bilateral 
compression, in whom the trachea still retains much of its normal elasticity. 
In such cases the flattened trachea very quickly recovers from its compression. 
In older people recovery is much more slow, but the degree of compression is 
usually not so great. 

An important point may here be insisted upon, which is, that in the case 
of bilateral compression of the trachea, the removal of one lobe alone may be 
quite insufficient to relieve the dyspnoea, indeed may even make it worse. 
The bilaterally-compressed scabbard-shaped trachea, so long as it remains 
in the middle line, may permit the passage of sufficient air to keep the patient 
alive. But remove one lobe, and the opposite lobe immediately pushes the 
trachea away from the middle.line, bends it, and produces a kink which may 
easily lead to a fatal suffocation. 

I would venture to lay down a rule that in cases of bilateral goitre with 
high degrees of dyspnoea, it is often dangerous to be content with a unilateral 
operation. After one lobe, or the major portion of it, has been removed, the 
operator should always examine the condition of the trachea and of the opposite 
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Idbe very, carefully, and be prepared if necejtsary to. remove also the lower 
portion of the latter, Much depends naturally upon the degree of BteHbsmp 
and the skill and judgment of the operator. 

Another point wij.ii regard to dyspnoea which..!? sometimes cw'erlooked, but 
which is pi much; practical iniportanun. is this, that it is try no tueims the most 
prominent or the most obvious portion of the goitre that is tha real eiu.se 
of .the dyspacna, Theve am many eases in the present aeries, in which an 
obvious,.prominent,, appareutly unilateral goitre was considered by the patient, 
and sometimes even by his doctor, to be the cause of tiro severe■dy«phu>a from 
which b6 was-, suffering.' Nevertheless in these case? it Img often Wen the 
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opposite loba that has been the real olTender., and which is the one (hut 
raquim removal* lying deeply, perhaps even svholly nnsuspected v hehinn the 
•sternum or in the i borax.; , Jhe key in cases is to he fonh<J 

h\ a eanuui exBmiti/htion of- the 5-oOi of the oeek,. where hive top;of the offending 
vijSteS:icivn often be fell . or in 'ohmrr^Uon oi[ the exact position of the '?tjvo het«, 
displaced &Wuy‘-fro4n the source of 2>reg&tf& In some cases an X*nvy 
•examination; 'if it can be obtaieedj may be- most useful, showing as it may (U.,, 
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not only the deeper portion of the goitre, but the position of the trachea, 
which shows up as a band of light in the skiagram. An inexperienced operator 
may easily remove the wrong half of the goitre. 

If a parenchymatous goitre in a young subject—that is a goitre uniformly 
enlarged in all parts—presents one lobe which is much more prominent t han 
the other, it is nearly always the least prominent, that is the deeper, lobe that 
most urgently demands removal. Similarly in older subjects, if a large 
rounded prominent mass fairly high up in the neck is accompanied by serious 
dyspnoea, it will often be found that the true cause of the dyspnoea lies in an 
enlargement of one or other inferior horn which lies jammed in the upper 
opening of the thorax. A typical example, from among many, may be cited :— 

A retired merchant, aged 70, was sent to me in 1918 with a history that for several 
years he had had some difficulty in breathing, together with tachycardia. Both 
symptoms had become much worse in the last few’ months. Recently lie had been 
treated for 44 heart disease ” in a nursing home for twelve week* without much benefit. 
A rny/ff-sided goitre as large as a hen's egg, fairly high up in the neck, was then 
supposed to be the cause of his trouble, and it had been suggested that the removal of 
this would benefit him. When, shortly afterwards, he came to me, it was obvious that 
the real cause of all his trouble v?as an old /c/f-sided goitre jammed in the upper 
opening of the thorax. The top of this could easily be felt when the head was extended 
and the goitre thus drawn up. His heart, examined for me by Dr. Strickland Goodall. 
showed the usual dilatation so often seen with chronic goitre, extreme irregularity, and 
auricular fibrillation. After giving him a few’ days’ rest in bed in a nursing home 
and some treatment with digitalis, I removed the left-sided intrathoracic goitre, about 
as large as an orange. It had evidently been there for many years, as it was largely 
fibrotic. The recent enlargement w as due to the accumulation of some fluid within it. 
The patient made a rapid recovery, and was able to leave the home a fortnight after the 
operation, with his wound soundly healed. His heart gradually recovered its tone, and 
he is now in good health with a regular quiet pulse. He is able to rush about the 
country and make long political speeches without effort. 

Discomfort , Deformity , and Slight Dyspnoea .—In this group, which com¬ 
prises one-fifth of all the cases, are included those in which the goitre, mostly 
unilateral, was*removed partly on the ground of discomfort produced by 
pressure, and partly because of the deformity, often very considerable. 
Really severe dyspnoea was not present in these cases, although in many of 
them the steady growth made it probable that serious dyspnoea would occur 
later if no operation were undertaken. In most of them slight dyspnoea 
occurred on exertion, and many had other symptoms such as tachycardia, 
palpitation, dysphagia, and various nervous symptoms. It w r as noticeable 
that many of these patients, who before the operation had not complained of 
dyspnoea, volunteered afterwards the remark that they could breathe much 
better than before. A large number also stated that, besides enjoying freedom 
from local symptoms, their general health had improved very much. Those 
who were below the normal weight before the operation—and most patients 
with such goitres are thin—usually regained it afterwards. In this group 
comes the patient from whom the largest goitre in the whole series was 
removed. He was a young man, aged 21, who had had for several years a 
gradually enlarging parenchymatous goitre which caused him much discomfort, 
mainly from its bulk and weight. Nearly the whole of the right lobe, together 
with four-fifths of the left, were removed without difficulty. The total weight 
of the parts removed was 3 lb. Of oz. (right, 27^ oz., left 21f oz.). He made 
a rapid and excellent recovery, and was subsequently for three years on active 
service in the Army, which he has only recently quitted. Fig. 24 shows his 
condition some three or four years after the operation. 
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l.)cf<>nHiii/:—.Sxi seventeen eaw» only isas the operation ■■maioty lor 
deiomiity (hospital live, private twelve? Two patients were men ihc 

rest, wooi^n. All except four were under 40 years: <>f th^ ( o>uv w a ru&~n. 
aged; 50* with > eeryunsightly lump big' at?- agolf-bail, .situated drveotlj 
fititptii M itta Jatynx y the other a a very .forge 

weighed 22 o;:. /liter removal AH U*e Uireour^ Were naiiaterai, and tuost 
of various sizes kora. that oi a walnut to that of a goose- egg/ In :»ii Ops*? 
'the .woUmiK hwiled hy primary wqioo, and the patients wt^re alh pulte well 
whfin last. seen and hwnd xd/ewn, only ibr^A roomie. the rest front tv?is tw 
seeen years,. after the: operation. . Operation is never performed for mma 
iw q r iyiv^pare^^^atous goitre^ fc>ueb . 

are .hmt : treated by >nedic»ij meaidp .which should include a search feu. anu 
it possible removal of, the. primary source of ‘trouble 
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True EmphLhaitiiir Omtre.. —Th* reason lor operation m all those 
was tlio existevrtcO of Yveli-ni&rkod cltutml symptoms of Graves' &*$&$&. ati'4 
not tho presence of t hn local trouble ' Ktavk«tl dy^pixva *vtu> not. vv^tii isi 
any ease, and even slight dyspr.iya was wholly absent from most. U i> not 
necessary, to dwell further upon the .v?cU4*now.n symptom* of the 
to which, mp.roovrv.. illusion Hm already'..beep..•made in the preceding section 
Ifaltfltn/h! <uul j';ti>,f///rro"s --in tbi* class have been. pJacPd iog^ttier, fur 
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i/OhvonioiW, all 'which wore proved to he oi this rcuure, ?Uthough the 

principal teason lor the openvtfoVi ndl nocc^$arUy tt iietjhiie diagnosis oi 
niahgoancy. in one case of u largewsol’nl adoi.iocfl.ixudauraiou-s.tnaidur. for 
ojsiancc, dyapuma vyas flip primary cause of the ojxwation < in another h was 
\mo, ivt tho'r.hirn it Wa* the fHoseuce oi spontaneous >i>ppn»-aMon ibid 
deifiandcd oper:ttigfc ;> 0i\i- pi a. l:u*gn number of cases of mrdignant discus 
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actH) during the ponod. only twelve caB ob wera submitted to operation. One 
trUBo of papiliifei'tuis carcinom^ underwent two operations. 

St< t.rti .Vn lujiwncy, —The• ;tiyu of tide group were ail elderly people 

;(three? wotneu. two men), whose, ages were.from 0 to Uli All hmloompanU/rvelv 
^mat) tumours, with a-history-, sometimes afterwonl^ proved to he enauepos 
of ^hott dmation. Noun were definitely diagnosed ni malignant ; vodeed ru 
uone wu* it thought that malignancy was very likely h> exist i.Ujj in yruvh cam 
therewas^am^ point vyideh made it vruydirtieult hot mvw 

<»i an early stage o ( malignancy. ami. it seemed bettor To subject the pa tient to 
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ease it wus paraly^s of the oymr^thotie vvrve &nd slight.dysphagia. In another 
tuiUBunl h&rdtu^* and uregulaxity. In another tv small htffd luou> at the back 
a«d inner part of the gland cans trig disoomtort and pain, in the other i.wo 
hardrieBs with very short bistory, that. led to the operation. All made oxceUeot 
recover?erv and are ‘known to be <pJito w©U ?»f the present Lime-. 

During the same ]>eiiod many cases have been sent to me with a diagnosis 
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or a suspicion of malignancy in which I was able to state definitely from the 
physical characters of the tumours, and the history, that the disease was non- 
malignant and that no operation was necessary. In none of these cases, so 
far as I am aware, did malignancy subsequently develop. 

There is another important class of case, however, that deserves special 
mention. It is not uncommon for an elderly patient with a large, often 
bilateral, hard, and somewhat fixed goitre to give an indefinite history of the 
occurrence recently of symptoms such as slight pain, slight enlargement, or 
some vague feeling of discomfort which raises a suspicion, but merely a 
suspicion, of the supervention of malignancy. In such cases, in the absence 
of any of the more definite signs of malignancy, such as recurrent laryngeal 
paralysis, marked dysphagia, adhesion to neighbouring structures, &c., it may 
be impossible to say more than that the disease may possibly be malignant. In 
such cases of elderly patients whose general health is quite good and who are 
not suffering from any local trouble due to the goitre, it is generally unwise in 
my opinion to subject them to what must necessarily be an extensive and severe 
operation which will probably prove to have been quite unnecessary. Frequently 
the symptoms are due to the development of a small cyst or a little haemorrhage 
in the depths of the tumour, for which it is quite unnecessary to do any large 
operation. 

In a certain number of such cases there may really be malignant disease, 
and, if it could be diagnosed with certainty, even a large and dangerous opera¬ 
tion would be quite justifiable. The treatment must depend upon the judgment 
and experience of the individual surgeon, the severity of the proposed operation, 
and the probability of the patient being really benefited by it. For it must not 
be forgotten that sometimes very extensive malignancy exists without any pain 
or any of the other ordinary clinical manifestations. The disease may be found 
to be wholly inoperable owing to infiltration of the deeper structures, while the 
patient’s general health is still perfectly good. To operate on such a case often 
means putting the patient at once into a condition of grave discomfort and 
danger from which he will probably never recover. If not operated upon, he 
may enjoy many months or even a year or two of comparative health and 
comfort. 

A very important point to consider before undertaking an operation for the 
removal of a supposed undoubted malignant goitre is whether the gland moves, 
not only on swallowing, but also upon the larynx and trachea. Many a 
malignant goitre which moves quite freely up and down with the larynx and 
trachea will be found at the operation to be so hopelessly incorporated with the 
trachea, and possibly also with the oesophagus, as to render satisfactory 
removal out of the question and the operation perfectly futile. On many occa¬ 
sions I have known want of'attention to this point to have induced young 
surgeons (including myself, in the past) to embark upon useless and un¬ 
justifiable operations which had much better not have been attempted. 

Out of many cases that illustrate the above points I will cite briefly two:— 

Case 1.—In March, 1919, a lady, aged 72, who had had a goitre for at least twenty-five 
years, was brought to me because she thought that in the last three months it had grown 
a little larger, and had caused a little discomfort. There was no loss of flesh, no 
dysphagia, dysphonia, or dyspnoea, nor any other certain sign or symptom of malignant 
disease. The thyroid presented itself as a very hard bilateral mass low down in the 
neck, each lobe being as large as a hen’s egg. The mass moved freely with the larynx 
and trachea, but could not be moved freely upon the trachea. I told the doctor that 
there was a very strong suspicion of malignancy in this case, although I could not lx? 
absolutely certain, as there was no definite evidence of the tumour having altered in 
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size or for xixmy ctud that ii’ wa $■ ^Mlbio ihavH tilighi* k 

old cakxftvd hr tihrotic goitre of lor»g rending What w»w <]U)K n-ctum h;.w C ml''vr-Aw 
that- ;M whatever it n>, no opemfcKm i» desirable : if. at in. malignant fy out of the 

question oil account qf the extent of the rJi^u^e ; if ft r» uomiuallEttttdt, it6 ht‘£r&tlun 
ut all 1$ ne.c^fewy, <v Two months later the tumour was a little larger, but the feeliug nf 
discomfort had almost gauev. The diagnosis of carcinoma w m now. fajrJy certain. From 
tnue to time l hear*!-of her, that she was .able to get about ami enjoy life, hut that the 
tumour was dowlv growing, although causing vo fresh symptoms. 
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inere^twfi; Imlk imd disepmfort. Weight 12 £ oA 


Partial hilatoiH 1 f-xtirpHthm tor 
(Koval Free, Ho^ita! Mnstmrm- 


Iii October, 19*20. nineteen months after 1 first bihv her, she whs brought to me 
again* Hhe iva^ still able to get about, ami was not. suffering to any great extent. The 
tumour had how grown to the size of a mates liste It \vm UTegidady bar'd mid knobby i 
1 be carotid artery Was not p?Upable. Them was still no dysphagia or d yspniya, hut them 
was a little irritative cough* ; The general condition was still good, but the patient was 
pale, and it wa* evident that' she .was beginning to fail. 1 beard from her doctor 
recently that n few weeks huer *he got very rapidly worse, and that she died pr~t & week 
ago v twenty-one months after 1 tirsi- wiuv her, without having hud any serion* suffering 
or discomfort, until within the last few weeks. The post-mortem showed ao e<h'Oi-i ve 
narcinoina. 


■ • ?t VV A. 
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On the other hand, a year later, in March, 1920, an almost exactly similar 
case was brought to me by another doctor. 

Case 2.—This patient was a lady, aged 59, who had had a bilateral goitre for many 
years—at least seven—and, according to her husband, probably about twenty years. 
For about three months she had complained of some laryngitis and cough, but she had 
no pain, dysphagia, or dyspnoea. Both lobes of the thyroid were, enlarged, on one side 
to that of a hen’s egg, on the other to twice that size; as in the previous case, the 
tumour was low down in the neck ; it moved freely with the trachea, but not upon it. The 
carotid artery could easily be felt on one side but not on the other. This was the most 
definite point in favour of malignancy. As before, the diagnosis lay between old 
adenoparenchymatous goitre and malignancy supervening upon an old innocent goitre, 
although in this case I was inclined to take a somewhat more hopeful view of the case, 
in spite of the condition of the carotid artery. My notes record that ” if the tumour is 
malignant, curative operation is out of the question ; if innocent, the symptoms are not 
bad enough to demand operation.” It was arranged that she should see me again in 
three months’ time, or sooner if necessary. Before the expiration of that time, how¬ 
ever. I heard that she was dead. On making inquiries, I learnt that, upon the advice of 
a friend, she had subsequently consulted another surgeon who had been bold enough to 
advise and to attempt removal, which was performed six weeks after I saw her. The 
doctor has kindly given me a full account of the operation, which presented great 
difficulties. ” Owing to the isthmus being very adherent, in raising this, the trachea 
got torn .... a hetid bronchitis supervened,” and the patient died of this six weeks 
later. The removal was stated to have been “ probably incomplete.” It is only fair to 
add that I am informed that in the interval which elapsed after I saw the patient 
dyspnoea seems to have developed, and some such operation as tracheotomy may have 
been desirable, ftut on the other hand the condition, which was hopelessly inoperable 
as regards any prospect of cure when I saw the patient, is not likely to have been any 
more favourable six weeks later. The ease is one which young and confident operators 
will do well to remember. 

Primary Chronic Inflammation .—The case showing this condition has 
already been fully described in Section (III). 

Palpitation , Nervousness , dc .—The twelve cases included in this class are 
instances of what, for want of a better tercb, I am in the habit of calling 
“ false” exophthalmic goitre. They are very common. Many others presenting 
similar symptoms might also have been placed here, but have been put under 
dyspnoea, or elsewhere, since this was the main reason for the operation. 
These cases, although often classed as “ exophthalmic goitre,” ought, in my 
opinion, not to be so called. They do not develop exophthalmos, although 
they may present nearly all the other symptoms of that disease ; the gland 
after removal does not present the appearances characteristic of that disease. 
What is still more important, operations upon them do npt carry with them the 
same risk, or anything approaching the risk, of the operation for true Graves 1 
disease. 

I am not speaking of the so-called Basedowified goitre, cases in which to 
an old simple goitre have been added all the signs and symptoms of true 
Graves* disease. Such cases, in my experience not very common, are really 
cases of true Graves* disease, and are accompanied not only by exophthalmos, 
but by the characteristic pathological appearances of that disease, which are 
seen in the gland side by side with the evidence of the old pre-existing goitre, 
whatever its nature. 

The cases in the class which I am now describing are ordinary goitres, 
generally unilateral, often simple adenomata or cysts, sometimes parenchyma¬ 
tous, but which do not present exophthalmos or the pathological appearances 
of Graves* disease. The term 11 thyrotoxic *' adenoma is often applied to them 
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but I am not at all sure that the theory which this name implies is a correct 
one, although it may be. What is important clinically is that the removal of 
the tumour, which is generally a simple operation, and practically as safe as 
that for ordinary goitre, will usually result in the patient quickly losing all her 
unpleasant symptoms and being completely restored to health, which is by no 
means always the case after operations for true exophthalmic goitre. 

There are, of course, exceptional cases which are difficult to classify, 
especially in the early stages, but on the whole the three groups that I have 
mentioned are fairly well defined and easily separable from each other. 

The following may be cited as a typical example of the class of “ false ” 
Graves’ disease :— 

No. 957.—Mrs. H.. aged Ha, had had for ten years a right-sided goitre, and for five years 
had been subject to palpitation. She had had no serious dyspnoea, but had lost weight 
considerably of late. There was no exophthalmos, and she hod not had diarrlnea. The 
heart was slightly dilated and the pulse quick and irregular. In July, 1914, the tumour 
was removed by resection-enucleation without any difficulty. It was an ordinary 
encapsuled adenoma as large as a hen's egg. and weighed 2} ox., five-sixths solid, the 
rest consisting of clear fluid. The pathological examination showed no signs of true 
Graves* disease. The wound healed by first intention, and the patient went home on 
the nineteenth day after the operation. When seen again two months later she both 
looked and felt much better. She had gained weight and lost her palpitation, although 
she still had some tachycardia and slight cardiac irregularity ; she stated that her heart 
gave her less trouble than before. In September, 1920 (six years later), her husband 
writes me from the country that the operation was a complete success, as she has not 
had signs of any trouble since." 

(V) Nature of Operation. 


T ahi.i: V. 


Extirpation 



190 


Resection-extirpation ... 



119 


Extirpation and enucleation 
Extirpation and resection-er 

ncleation ... 


4 





— 

31 1 

Enucleation 

Resection-enucleation ... 



id 

R)H 


Resection-enucleation and e 

indention ... 


5 

18(> 



Total 


500 

Operations performed : — 

-Higlit side 


252 


heft side 
bilateral 


135 

83 




Right side and isthmus 


21 



Left side and isthmus 


H 



Not known 

Total 

1 

500 



Of the figures in this table it is not necessary to say much. It will be seen 
that the extracapsular operations of extirpation and its varieties greatly exceed 
the intracapsular operation of enucleation and its varieties. Among the latter 
it will be noticed that pure enucleation is now but rarely performed, having 
been almost wholly superseded by the much better operation of resection- 
enucleation, in which the thirmetl and degenerated-layer of glandular capsule is 
removed together with the tumour (fig. 28). This leaves behind a much smaller 
surface of wounded gland. 

One sometimes hears surgeons speak of the “ shelling out of a lobe ” in my 
opinion a most dangerous proceeding. The principal danger of the shelling out 
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(enucleation) of even an encapsuled tumour* to which alone this operation is 
applicable, is that of penetrating the posterior, and often very thin, layer of 
investing glandular capsule, and causing serious venous haemorrhage or damage 
to the recurrent laryngeal nerve. If the shelling out of a whole lobe— 
that is, an extracapsular operation—were attempted, it would be scarcely 
possible to avoid most serious venous haemorrhage. Pure enucleation is 
now reserved almost entirely for cases of quite small and superficial encap- 
suled tumours enclosed in a relatively thick layer of fairly healthy thyroid- 
gland tissue. If this table be compared with the similar table in which I gave, 
in 1913, 1 the statistics of my previous series of operations (Nos. 401-751), it 
will be seen that in the earlier series the enucleation class of operation 
comprised four-sevenths of the total number, while in the present series it 



PlO. 27.—No. 223. A wfclleneap&uled solid adenoma ^filial type) covered by thick 
layer of cotnpreased but otherwise fairly normal gland-issue. Female, agfd 36. Kc- 
moved by riisectiou-enucleaition. 

comprises only a little over one-third. In other words, intraglandular opera¬ 
tions are being replaced more and more by extracapsular ones, but these are 
never “ shelling-out M operations. 

Total extirpation of even one whole lobe is, however, now but rarely 
performed by me, except for malignant disease, and in a few other exceptional 
cases. 

A portion of gland, usually about as large as a normal lobe, is practically 
always left at the hilus, or “ dangerous area M as it has been called. I 
consider this to be a great improvement on earlier practice. Total removal 
of the whole thyroid gland I have never performed in the whole of my 

1 Lettsomian Lectures, Trou*- Med. Sor, Load., vol. xxxvi. 
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practice, I.consider pi to hv an entirely unjus*tffiiU>]e prodding* never 
evefn for MialiguaJit diga&B©* and atiJl less fat 'exapiHh&knfc- '-gdlike,' : . ' 
The .combined operation (eg., extirpation iitid enucleation) refers of course 
to the different treatment of the opposite sides of the gland at the same 
opera turn. 


Tic* 28.-- Ejuirtpsu!;>(•] solid M'.tammui jrfetitf f ooov.vl by rir.j. 

of Cm'ivoo)- vrt/i^r is s*en on fhp that bt .tlpn in’vrstin.fc lt>y« t -:>i tin M-ft 

gtuMsi •«*» .fafi. 4 '■[/ 


(VI) INTEATHOKACIC G01T«E 


T.kui.i- VI 


lytiWit-G ' ^.ysyy.':: 

A >\fvi%tu'nib' V. . ; S '-' • . }■. 

.F*«iidfry {ttVr***#- tf-gg ^,y^i»jrsrjV-. 

I ijil.tifVnl nfiwi-HUon!- 
UUntHnU » '■ 

I'ttlviK-UvuifttonA 

r.cTi.j 

1 vy - -" 

in Quutt*5 ov r»nub>i 

■ :., ■ l f \ ?Y ; . 

Oraimry union 

£>>,.>>*—few dfiyn lc fen U 
1 i'oiaplyty recovery- ,. 


or« < i£t*\<1 &^Vtfr&IWs. unot*r<y y 4 

■ " ny <w ", 12 


4s a general rule it may he stated that the lower clown in the neck a 
•goi^e 4k'*ito&tnd ? the more likely it is to produce serious or dangerous dyspnoea. 
M#n.yJgoii^y- i»p3&f$Iy. unilateral, one?, are behind the inner end of 

fcHti atewicJte &r Atppe** .bd^djr .of tfio stemmh, aM i^oastyg befcwepii-' 

parts and the projecting vertical column, displace and flatten the trachea 
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'y t l\m oaniingf'^veTe-. dy^pnih/t. To fehe>*i l th*y fevVns 
am! ^tmstei^&T god re may fee- applied 

Hm d many oaso* tho goitre dtsctmiU stdl lower,'below i:ho levei d 
flint Vibs, thus lying partly or even wholly within the thorax proper. l>. 
enlargement and consequent tmoheal pressure take place in this Mtnauon. *»■•• 
tenn tniniiharac/r is applicable." 

The goitre may fee wholly in truth ora me or only partly, the ufipter \xu 
ionning an obvious swelling in the neck (hg. ^9)- Any kind of goitre may t ■ 
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intraThoraoic; or at my V;iW w pot .diagnosed a& such, until the ;p*>tum i • 
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in elderly people, most intrathoracic goitres have undergone a good deal of 
secondary degeneration, fibrosis, calcification, &c., which is in one respect a 
fortunate circumstance, as it enables the exact shape and position to be more 
clearly shown by radiography. In only two of the twenty-two patients of 
this series was the age below 30, while the average age, as will be seen from 
the table, was much higher. Two patients were over 70. The large propor¬ 
tion of men (eight out of twenty-two) is noticeable, as is also the fact that no 
less than seventeen out of twenty-two occurred in private practice. The last 
point is difficult to explain, unless it be that many of these patients came from 
distant parts of England (or even from abroad) for operation, and that 
hospita ] patients are perhaps more likely to be treated in hospitals nearer their 
own ho roes. 



Fl<i. Ml. — Intrathorucir tumours of various kinds. From rouj'h srmidiji^rammatic 
sketches made by author immediately after the operations. 


Intrathoracic goitres are usually attended with very severe symptoms, both 
respiratory and cardiac, but especially the former. But if situated entirely 
within the* thorax and well below the first ribs, they will sometimes produce 
very few symptoms until they suddenly or gradually enlarge and produce 
severe pressure symptoms. 

A very common history is that the patient has had a goitre for years, and 
that as the goitre became apparently smaller (i.e., became sucked down into 
the thorax) the dyspnoea (often diagnosed as “asthma ”) became worse. It is 
not uncommon for one side of a bilateral goitre to form an obvious tumour in 
the neck, while, on the opposite side, lying wholly unsuspected in the thorax, 
is an intrathoracic goitre which is the real cause of the dyspnoea. A case of 
this kind has already been cited in Section (IV). 

Intrathoracic goitres, unless parenchymatous in young people (which are 
very unusual), are but rarely amenable to any kind of treatment short of 
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direct removal by operation. Fortunately, in the great majority of cases 
these goitres can be removed by a well-executed, although naturally a some¬ 
what serious and difficult, operation. The patients, who have usually 
suffered extremely from dyspnoea, and whose lives have probably been in 
great danger from it, are usually only too willing to submit to an operation 
which offers them a good prospect of complete cure. These operations are 
among the most satisfactory goitre operations that I have to do. 1 

The operation depends for its feasibility and success upon attention to the 
following points: (1) As the goitre grows downwards into the thorax it carries 
its main vessels with it; consequently none enter it from below upwards. If 
this were not so, the operation would be impossible. (2) Most of the main 
veins lie in front of the goitre, and no attempt; should be made to extract it 
until these have been carefully clamped or tied. Frequently it is desirable to 
free the upper part of the lobe, if this is in the neck, by isolating and tying 
vessels in the usual manner. When these vessels have all been secured, and 
the top of the tumour itself has been freely bared, but not till then, the ex¬ 
traction may be attempted. No attempt should be made to pass any instru¬ 
ment down into the chest in front of the tumour. But at the back a space 
will always be found through which it is possible to pass a scoop, or better 
still an ordinary silver dessert-spoon or table-spoon, into the chest, behind and 
below the goitre. The spoon must have a rounded, not a pointed, lower edge, 
lest it should leave the surface of the goitre and perforate some adjacent 
structure such as the pleura, an accident which, however, I have never actually 
seen. The rounded bowl of the spoon pushes the pleura away from the goitre 
and facilitates its separation. Fig. 36 shows the pattern of spoon that I com¬ 
monly employ. 2 The position of the recurrent laryngeal nerve must be borne 
in mind. The spoon must be inserted between this and the goitre. Damage 
to the nerve is one of the main dangers of the operation, and I have not always 
been able to avoid it {see No. 779, fig. 32). 

If the goitre is old and tough, and has a well-marked capsule, several pairs 
of forceps may be placed upon the front of it and traction made together with 
a scooping movement of the spoon. If the tumour is partly cystic, so much 
the better, as the size may be considerably diminished by letting out some 
or all of the fluid. 

If solid and too large to be extracted whole through the upper opening 
of the thorax, I have sometimes broken up the interior to reduce the size; 
but this is a somewhat dangerous proceeding, and, if attempted, care must 
be taken to keep away from the periphery of the tumour where most of 
the veins lie. 

If the goitre is unequally bilateral, the smaller part should always be re¬ 
moved first, to relieve the breathing and to give more room for the extraction 
of the larger tumour. 

The most dangerous moment of the operation is when the tumour is being 
delivered through the narrow upper opening of the thorax, since it is just at 
this time that most pressure is exerted upon the already narrowed trachea. 
As soon as the goitre has been delivered, a long piece of gauze is lightly 
packed into the thorax so as to fill up the cavity and check any oozing 

1 In the present series there were no deaths. In the preceding series (published 1918. lor. rit. i. 
there was one death among eighteen cases. The patient, the skiagram of whose thorax before and 
after operation was published m 1913 (Tram. Med. Soc xxxvi, p. 197), still enjoys robust health at 
the age of 70, eight years after the operation. 

2 The use of a spoon I learnt, many years ago, from my friend Dr. Charles Mayo. 
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from its walls, and to minimize the risk of infiltration of blood into the 
surrounding tissues. 

Patients with intrathoracic goitre often have attacks of paroxysmal 
suffocative dyspnoea alternating with periods of comparative freedom from 
dyspnoea. If the patient has an ordinary cold the symptoms are likely to 
be worse, probably from temporary swelling due to increase of fluid in the 
tumour. If possible, a period of intermission, when the breathing is least 
troubled, should be chosen for operative interference. 

(VII) Anesthesia. 

Table VII. 


Year 

! 

Operations , 

I for removal j 

General 


Local 

General and local 

1913 

, 119 

106 

1 

12 (11 

for exophthalmic goitre) 

1 (1 for exophthalmic goitre) 

1914 

136 

116 

11 ( 3 

». » ) i 

9 (8 „ „ ) 

1915 


— 




1916 

1 59 

59 



— 

1917 

— 

— 



— 

1918 

75 

73 

'2(1 

for exophthalmic goitre) 

„ ) 

— 

1919 

i 111 

108 

| 2 ( 1 

1 (1 for exophthalmic goitre) 

Totals 

! 500 , 

! 1 

462 

27 (16 

» „ ) 

11 do „ „ ) 


Mere ligations of thyroid arteries for exophthalmic goitre have not been included 
in this paper; for many of these operations local anaesthesia was employed. There 
were no deaths in connexion with any of these operations. 

No anaesthetic fatality occurred in any case, either of removal or of ligation. 


Having quite recently discussed at some length 1 the subject of anaesthesia 
for goitre operations, it is unnecessary here to do more than recapitulate 
briefly my present views on this subject. Chloroform is never employed now 
in any of my goitre operations. For general anaesthesia ether is administered 
by the open drop method on a mask of gauze. Deep anaesthesia is never 
permitted at any stage of the operation, as in many cases it would be highly 
dangerous, especially in the earlier stages. The patient should be just suffici¬ 
ently under the influence of the anaesthetic to avoid pain. In a few cases 
of a high degree of dyspnoea, local anaesthesia is preferable, especially if 
the services of an anaesthetist of large experience in this class of operation 
is not available. In a good many cases of exophthalmic goitre also local 
anaesthesia is preferable. But in both these classes of case I am using 
light general anaesthesia more and more, in preference to local, which is 
often very distressing to the patient. In some cases local anaesthesia is 
used at the beginning, and light general anaesthesia in the later stages, of the 
operation. 

Of intratracheal anaesthesia, which is much praised by some, I have no 
personal experience. It can doubtless be employed with safety in a large 
number of ordinary goitre operations. But in just those cases in which it 
would at first sight seem to be useful, I hesitate to employ it, on account of 
its danger. I have heard of several cases where death occurred during or 

i Discussion on “ Aiupsthesia in Operations on the Thyroid Gland,” opened by Dr. May 
Dickinson Berry, Proc. Hoy. Soc. Med., 1920, xiii (Sect. Amesth.). p. 52. 

My—S 3 
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shortly after its employment for goitre operations, or in which death has 
occurred during the attempt to employ the method. The necessity of anaesthe¬ 
tizing the patient in the ordinary way before the intratracheal tube can be 
introduced, the necessary hyperextension of the head, and the occasional failure 
to get the tube past the point of obstruction in the trachea, are all serious 
objections which have been well pointed out by Crotti in his recent excellent 
book on thyroid surgery. 1 To these I would add that, in the case of a trachea 
already partly narrowed, the addition of even a very little inflammatory 
swelling set up by the mechanical irritation of the tube, however soft, might 
readily increase the post-operation risks. Crotti, an operator of large experi¬ 
ence in goitre surgery, remarks that the method of “ intratracheal insufflation 
anaesthesia in thyroid surgery seemed at first to be full of promise. I have, 
however, found it disappointing. Just in the cases where it was expected to be 
the most useful, namely, in goitres with pressure symptoms, it failed to fulfil its 
expectations.” He mentions no less than three cases in his own practice in 
which, when sudden unexpected dyspnoea occurred, he failed to introduce 
the tube into the trachea. In ordinary cases without much tracheal stenosis, 
it seems to me to possess no great advantage over simpler methods; and 
certainly patients sometimes complain much of laryngeal discomfort after its 
employment, although possibly this is less when the anaesthetist is highly 
skilled in the technical details of the method. 

(VIII) Drainage. 

This has been employed in all but seven of the 500 cases ; these seven 
were all small, short, and easy operations. After all large goitre operations 
there is a good deal of blood-stained serous discharge, often mixed with colloid, 
especially in cases of parenchymatous goitre where a considerable surface of 
wounded gland has been exposed; it is better that this should pass out into 
the dressing rather than accumulate in the wound or pass into the surrounding 
tissues, and thus possibly hinder the smooth healing of the deeper parts of the 
wound. The drainage tube is always of glass and quite short, reaching to just 
below the plane of the infrahyoid muscles. A longer tube is apt to cause 
irritation and discomfort. The drainage tube is nearly always removed on 
the day following that of the operation. 

The space beneath the large flap of skin and platysma is not drained, but 
in many of the more recent cases in the series half an inch at each end of a 
long skin incision has been left unsutured, to facilitate the escape of any fluid 
which might otherwise collect under this flap. The flexed position in which 
the head is kept for a day or two after the operation obviates the necessity for 
suture at these two points: 

(IX) Healing of Wounds. 

Tablk viii. 


Primary union ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 442 

Primary union except in track of drain ; healing in few days to few weeks ... 34 

Apparent primary union ; mild suppuration after leaving hospital or home* ... 6 

Secondary union after gauze drain or pack ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Persistent small sinus; healing three to six months ... ... ... ... 3 


493 

* All healed except one malignant case. 

i “ Thyroid and Thymus,” 1918. Philadelphia and New York : Lea and Febiger. 
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It will be seen from the above table that in the great majority of cases the 
wounds healed smoothly per primam without any trouble at all. Of the 
thirty-four cases in which primary union occurred everywhere except in the 
track of the drain, some were cases in which some accumulation of blood¬ 
stained serum took place either in the deeper parts of the wound or, much 
more often, beneath the skin flap. In such cases the prompt insertion of a 
closed pair of forceps for an inch or two into the wound is sufficient to let out 
the fluid, and no further trouble ensues. Occasionally the track of the drain 
is mildly infected, presumably from the skin surface or from some fault in the 
technique : none of these cases were seriously infected. 

The eight cases of secondary union were mostly those in which the 
occurrence of a subcutaneous haem atom a necessitated partial reopening of the 
wound and superficial packing with gauze for a fpw days. 

One (No. 776) was that of a girl from whom one lobe (as large as a goose’s egg) of a 
parenchymatous goitre had been removed on account of dyspnoea: recurrent haemor¬ 
rhage occurred three hours after the operation; the whole wound was promptly opened 
up; a small bleeding vein was ligated and the wound lightly packed with gauze for a 
few days; the patient made a good recovery without any further trouble, and left the 
hospital on the twenty-first day after the operation. 

Details of another case follow :— 

This was a very remarkable case, that of a lady, aged 60, from whom I had, in 1896,' 
removed the right and most of the left lobe of a deeply seated partly substemal, paren¬ 
chymatous goitre, for dyspnoea. The parts removed weighed llj oz. The operation 
was a very severe one, and was followed by mild suppuration and a sinus which did not 
heal for eight months, but she made a good although slow recovery, and remained quite 
well for many years. The remainder of the left lobe, however, had been gradually 
enlarging, and eventually caused such severe suffocative attacks that she came back to 
me for further operation. In July, 1914, eighteen years after the first operation, I 
removed a mass as large as her fist from behind the sternum and left clavicle. The 
operation, which was performed under local anesthesia, was long and difficult owing to 
the existence of numerous old adhesions ; the large cavity with unusually rigid walls 
had to be plugged with gauze, on account of deep-seated venous hemorrhage from some 
vessel in the neighbourhood of the left innominate. She was apparently making a 
satisfactory recovery, when quite suddenly, twenty-eight hours after the operation, she 
became completely unconscious, with stertorous breathing and paralysis of all her limbs. 
It was thought at first that she was dying of cerebral haemorrhage or an extensive 
sudden thrombosis. Her pupils were not contracted, and there was no evidence that 
she had taken any drug. Dr. J. A. Ormerod, of the National Hospital for the Paralysed, 
saw her with me, and was unable to arrive at any definite diagnosis, but thought, as I 
and others did, that she was not likely to recover. However, after remaining uncon¬ 
scious for three days, she began to recover rapidly, and in less than a month lost all 
traces of her paralysis. The wound remained clean and healed very slowly by granula¬ 
tion in the course of about four or five months. She made an excellent and complete 
recovery, and for the last five years, during which I have frequently seen her, she has 
been in excellent health, full of energy, and leading an active busy life, in spite of her 
age. I am quite unable to give any explanation of the nature of this curious complica¬ 
tion. The rapid and complete disappearance of all trace of paralysis makes it scarcely 
possible that there can have been a cerebral haemorrhage, as was at first thought 
probable. I have never seen anything like it after any thyroid operation, and it is the 
only serious non-fatal complication that has occurred after any operation of this series. 


i Case 41 published and figured (figs. 119 and 120) in my book on “ Diseases of the Thyroid 
Gland,” 1901, at present out of print. 
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(X) Deaths from Operation. 

Table IX gives brief notes of all the cases that have (lied as the result, 
either direct or indirect, of the operation. 

Simple Goitre. —No. 757 was a schoolmistress sent to me in 1913 by Dr. AV. .). 
Durant, of Gateshead. In March, 1898, I had removed from her left thyroid lobe an 
encapsuled adenoma as large as a duck’s egg on account of dyspnoea (No. 54). In the 
intervening fourteen years she had remained perfectly well, but the remaining lobe had 
recently been enlarging considerably, and an entirely new train of symptoms had 
supervened within the last year, namely, nervousness, tremor, palpitation, rapidity of 
pulse, which was persistently at or above 120, and, most important of all, emaciation 
and glycosuria. She complained of much discomfort and some dyspnoea, and was very 
anxious for further operation. It was thought to be a case of secondary Graves’ disease. 
On account of the glycosuria, for which Dr. (now Sir) Archibald Garrod kindly saw her 
with me, she was kept in the nursing home for more than a fortnight, and I then did 
a resection-extirpation of most of the right lobe, which contained a well-encapsuled 
adenoma of the common colloid type with commencing cystic degeneration, and 
weighing 4^ oz. Microscopically the gland showed none of the changes of Graves’ 
disease. After the operation, she soon developed a low form of pneumonia, and of this 
she died on the twenty-fourth day after the operation. The post-mortem, which was 
performed by Dr. C. 8. de Segundo, who had been attending the patient with me for 
the pneumonia, showed solidification of one lung, but the mediastinum and root of the 
neck were quite free from any sign of sepsis, and the wound had healed. The sputum 
had been examined on two occasions with the following result. “ Films : A small 
Gram-negative bacillus, resembling Pfeiffer’s bacillus, is present in very large numbers: 
tubercle bacilli not found. Culture (blood agar plates) : Influenza bacillus in great 
majority ; pneumococcus also present, with a few colonies of a staphylococcus.” 

The case appears to have been one of an infection of an old adenoma 
simulating Graves’ disease, as such cases sometimes do, and it would have 
been much better had I declined to operate upon her. But at that time my 
personal experience of operations for Graves’ disease was comparatively small, 
and I hoped that an operation would have benefited her. 

The only other case in this series in which I have knowingly operated upon a goitre 
patient with glycosuria occurred ten months later, when I was obliged on account of 
dyspnoea to operate upon a lady, aged 52, although I did so reluctantly. She had been 
the subject of diabetes for a considerable time, but treatment (by Dr. Risien Russell) had 
kept the glycosuria fairly well under control. The goitre was an adenoparenchymatous 
one causing much tracheal pressure. After a week of strict dieting in the home under 
Dr. Russell, resection-extirpation of the left lobe of the goitre was performed. This 
case ran a perfectly normal course, and the wound healed by primary union without 
any trouble, the patient returning home within three weeks of the operation, completely 
relieved of all her symptoms except the glycosuria. For nearly four years she remained 
quite well, although still under treatment for diabetes, and I had the opportunity of 
seeing her on several occasions. Eventually, while on a visit to Scotland, she suddenly 
developed diabetic coma, and died in less than a fortnight. 

No. 925 was a hospital case, a married woman, aged 41, in an early stage of 
pregnancy, sent to me by Dr. Falkner, of Fulham. For many years she had had a 
large bilateral adenoparenchymatous goitre which in a previous pregnancy, terminating 
in miscarriage, had caused much trouble. Her temperature was 100" F. and her 
pulse 110-112 before operation. As she had considerable dyspnoea, it was thought best 
to operate upon her at once rather than to w’ait many months until the end of the 
pregnancy, during which the dyspnoea would have got much worse. The operation, 
which involved removal of 10i oz. from the right lobe and a small portion of the left, 
was a straightforward one. She got up, as usual, on the day after the operation, and 
for six days appeared to be doing well. Her temperature then began to rise. The 
'wound was partially re-opened in the middle, some sepsis having occurred. Symptoms 
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of pleuropneumonia set in, and of this she died four days later. The patient did not 
miscarry. 

This is the only case of the whole series in which any serious suppurative 
complication occurred. 

Exophthalmic Goitre .—The three exophthalmic cases may be taken 
together. All were bad cases. In two of them there was more loss of 
blood than usual during the operation. In the other case (No. 843), that 
of an elderly man, the operation itself, although a very severe one, was not 
attended w r ith any unusual difficulty. Unfortunately a very small vein which 
had escaped notice at the time of the operation continued to ooze after the 
patient returned to the ward. The wound had to be reopened. The bleeding 
vein was promptly found and tied after only an ounce or two of blood had 
been lost, but nevertheless he died soon afterwards. All three patients died 
of sudden heart failure within a few hours of the operation. It will also be 
noticed that in two out of the three cases the operation was performed wholly 
or mainly under local anaesthesia. This may be noted by those who consider 
that the use of local anaesthesia is the main factor of success in operations 
for exophthalmic goitre. 

Malignant and Papilliferous. —No. 1048 was the last of five operations for 
papilliferous carcinoma. As the long history is characteristic of this class 
of tumour, it may be given in some detail. 

This lady, then aged 43, first consulted me in December, 1905, for a right-sided 
thyroid tumour which had been present for twenty years but had grown considerabh* in 
the last four or five years. In January, 1906, I removed the tumour, which was soft, 
solid, encapsuled, and as large as a goose’s egg. It was thought to be an ordinary 
adenoma. It recurred and was again removed in 1908 and 1912, the tumours being 
soft, papillary, and very vascular. On the last of these occasions, definite microscopic 
evidence of its carcinomatous nature was for the first time obtained (by Dr. Ernest H. 
Shaw). The tumour at this operation was as large as a man’s fist. The fourth 
operation was in 1913 for a recurrent tumour as large as a hen’s egg. In 1915 it had 
again recurred, but, owing to my absence from England on war service, I had no 
opportunity of seeing her again until 1916, by which time it had attained formidable 
dimensions, occupying most of the right side of the neck. Had it been an ordinary 
carcinoma, I should not have attempted its removal; but knowing its history and 
papilliferous nature, and having successfully removed a very much larger one of similar 
nature from a much older patient in 1908, 1 2 I hoped I could again make a satisfactory 
removal in this case also.* 

The tumour was not attached to the trachea and was cleared without much difficulty 
above, below, and on either side. But at the back, when it was much too late to 
abandon the operation, it was found that the main carotid vessels tvere hopelessly 
incorporated in the tumour and had to be extensively resected. The tumour after 
removal weighed 14 oz., and was carcinomatous throughout. Some glands were also 
involved. 

No. 1086 was a case of erroneous diagnosis : it was really a case of 
intrathoracic malignant disease unconnected with the thyroid, and the goitre 
operation had little or nothing to do with the death. 

The w’oinan had been sent up from a village in Lincolnshire suffering from extreme 
dyspnoea and with a history of an old goitre w r hich had become much worse lately. 
When admitted she was livid, sweating, and apparently dying of suffocation. She had 
a deep-seated bilateral parenchymatous goitre of considerable size low down in the 

1 Case published and figured in Lettsomian Lectures, Med. Soc. Trans., xxxvi, p. 198. 

2 It is but fair to her doctor (Dr. Collard, F.R.C.S., of Croydon), to say that he believed the 
tumour to be irremovable, and the sequel proved him to be right. 
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neck; the patient was operated upon as soon as possible under local anaesthesia, 
becoming completely unconscious soon after the operation had begun. The lower 
portion of each half of the goitre was rapidly removed without any special difficulty. 
No relief whatever being afforded, tracheotomy was performed and a long tube inserted, 
with equally little benefit. Far down in the mediastinum, near the bifurcation of the 
trachea, a hard irregular mass of growth, evidently malignant, could be felt with 
the finger. It was obvious then that this intrathoracic growth was the main cause 
of the trouble, and not the goitre. Unfortunately no post-mortem examination was 
permitted, and the exact nature of the growth must remain in doubt. Had the patient 
been able to give a better account of her previous history, or had a more thorough 
examination of the chest been made, and especially if an X-ray photograph could have 
been taken, no operation would have been done. 


(XI) Late Results of Operations. 


All goitre patients are asked to report themselves in person or by letter one 
year after the operation, and most of them do so. Many have been seen 
yearly. But in the last seven months an attempt has been made to ascertain 
definitely the present condition of each patient, and Table X shows the 
source of the information thus obtained. 1 I take this opportunity of 
thanking all the doctors and others who have been good enough to write 
to me. 

In thirty cases, including of course the few that died, the latest informa¬ 
tion dates from some period before 1920, and in fourteen I have been unable 
to trace the patients after they had left the hospital or nursing home. These 
last fourteen were all quite well when last seen, and I have no reason to 
suppose that they are not all quite well at the present time. 


Table X.— Sources of Information of Late Results. 


Traced in 1920 (May to December):— 

By personal observation ... 

,, letters from doctors 
,, ,, ,, patients ... 

,, ,, relations, friends, A*c. 

Traced before 1920 :— 

By personal observation ... 

,, letters from doctors 

,, ,, ,, patients ... 

,, ,, ,, relations, Ac. 

Untraced since leaving hospital or nursing home (all primary union) 


109 

191 

130 

26 

- 156 

13 

11 

2 

4 

- 30 

14 


Total 600 

The most important table of this paper is Table XI (see next page), which 
gives a full summary of the information obtained as above described. This 
table explains itself and requires but little additional comment under the three 
main heads. 

Simple Goitre .—It will be seen that, with but few exceptions, all the 
patients are well. Most of them have not only been relieved completely of 
all the trouble from which they suffered before the operation, but enjoy much 
better health than formerly. I have a large bundle of letters from patients 
expressing the utmost gratitude for the benefit they have derived from the 
operation. The following is a representative selection :— 

No. 771. A woman, seven years after the removal of a cystic adenoma at the age 
of 23, on account of dyspnoea, writes: “ I have never felt so well as I have done in the 
last seven years.” 

i A large number of those from whom I received information by letter were also subsequently 
seen and examined by myself. 
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Table XI.— Late Heki ltk. 


Simple Goitre (Operations, 408; Patients, 40b>. 

Quite* well 

Quite well after subsequent operation on thyroid elsewhere 

Not well after subsequent operation on thyroid elsewhere 

Well as regards goitre, hut since undergone* other major operations (am¬ 
putation of breast, hysterectomy, Ac.) 

Well as regards goitre, hut with other symptoms, mostly minor:— 
Become very stout 
Stomach troubles 
Uterine ,, 

Nervous ,, 

Cardiac ,, 

Well until occurrence of other fatal illness or injury unconnected with 
thyroid operation (see Table XII, p. 130) 

Spasmodic asthma until occurrence of other fatal illness or injury un¬ 
connected with thyroid operation (see Table XII) ... 

Condition unknown until occurrence of other fatal illness or injury un¬ 
connected with thyroid operation (see Table XII) ... 

Well, but with enlargement of opposite lobe ; causing trouble ... 

Well, but with enlargement of opposite lobe ; not causing trouble 

Well, but with local troubles :— 

Paralysis of vocal cord subsequent to operation 
“ Dragging sensation in throat ” 


3 

l 



Died of operation ... .... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Untraced since leaving home or hospital (well and wounds healed then) ... 11 


Ej-ophthalmie Goitre (Operations, 79 ; Patients, 7Sl. 

Practically well ... ... ... ... ... ... ... f>3* 

Much imnroved ... ... ... ... ... ... ... is* 

Improved ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

No improvement ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Worse ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Died of operation ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Untraced ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Maliynant nn<1 PajiiHiferoiis Goitre (Operations, 13; Patients. 12>. 

Living and quite well (after years : 7k , 2$. 2, 1J, 2) ... ... ... o 

Fairly well with recurrence (after H years) ... ... ... ... 1 

Died subsequently of recurrence (after years : 1, 3, $, J) ... ... 4 

Died of operation ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 


40b 


7S 


4% 

Add those operated upon twice ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Total 500 

* Probably many more not recorded. f Possibly some others not recorded. 

J Two died subsequently of other causes. 


No. 777. Another woman, seven years after operation at the age of 46. for 
dyspnoea and palpitation, writes: “ My general health has never been better in every 
way than since I had the operation for goitre. I am quite well at the present time." 

No. 827. A district nurse, seven years after removal, at the age of 49, of 8 oz. of 
goitre, for dyspnoea and palpitation, writes : “ I have never had a da£'s illness since l 
left the hospital. I have been working hard ever since. I never get palpitation, and I 
can walk for miles without the least exhaustion." 

No. 838. A gentleman, seven years after removal for dyspnoea, at the age of 67. of 
a 5-oz., much calcified, adenoparenchymatous goitre, writes : “ Before the operation, 
life was really not worth living; now it is a pleasure to live." 

No. 911. A lady, six years after bilateral resection-enucleation, at the age of 42, of 
an adenoparenchymatous goitre, for dyspnoea, writes : “ I have not had the slightest 
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return of the symptoms which distressed me so much before. I am infinitely better 
in health, and I think I am more regularly and consistently energetic than I used 
to be.” 

No. 1074. A girl, three years after a bilateral resection-extirpation, at the age of 
14, of 11 oz. of parenchymatous goitre, for dyspnoea, writes : ” I am in the best of 
health and never feel anything of my throat.” 

No. 1101. A lady, two and a half years after bilateral removal of an adenoparen- 
chymatous goitre, for dyspnoea at the age of 27, writes : “ I am quite well and in 
splendid health.” 

No. 1114. A gentleman, two years after bilateral resection-extirpation, at the age 
of 19, of 23i oz. of parenchymatous goitre, for dyspnoea and great deformity, writes: 
“ From the time you operated on me, I have been a new man. I have been able to 
take part in the most strenuous of outdoor games, a thing I was practically unable to do 
for a number of years previously. The effect of the operation has been wonderful, and 
has resulted in a complete cure, for on no occasion have I ever felt any ill effects what¬ 
soever. Sometimes I almost forget that once I had a goitre.” 

No. 1183. A lady, two years after removal for dyspnoea, at the of 34, of an 
adenoparenchymatous goitre weighing Si oz., writes : “ Quite well and a very different 
woman from what I was before the operation.” 

No. 1144. A woman, two years after bilateral removal, at the age of 57. for 
tachycardia and slight dyspnoea, of an old adenoparenchymatous goitre of 5j oz., 
writes : “ I am delighted to inform you what a great difference in my life the operation 
has made; the exhausted feeling is gone. I am gaining in weight, although leading a 
very busy, active life.” 

No. 1168. A gentleman, one and a half years after removal, at the age of 54, of an 
old cystic adenoma weighing 14 oz., for bulk and deformity, writes: “ I am quite well: 
the operation has been a complete success and I have been quite a different man ever 
since.” 

No. 1169. A woman, one and a half years after a bilateral removal for dyspnoea, 
at the age pf 40, of a goitre weighing 5£ oz., writes: “ I am now feeling better than I 
have ever felt before. 1 did think at one time that I could not live long. As I could 
not breathe life was not worth living, but now' I can breathe freely.” 

No. 1195. A lady, fifteen months after removal, at the age of 38, for discomfort 
and slight dyspnoea, of a cystic adenoma weighing 4 oz., wTites : ” 1 am wonderfully 
better than I used to be before my operation. I can do so many things that w ere quite 
out of the question before. For instance, I frequently bicycle fourteen miles a day, 
which w r ould have been an impossible task for me before my operation last year. I can 
never feel thankful enough to be rid of that terrible goitre after suffering with it for so 
very many years. The scar on my neck has almost disappeared, and it is quite unnec- 
cessary to wear any beads or anything to hide it now.” 

No. 1249. A woman clerk, one year after removal of a small adenoma, at the age 
45, for discomfort, depression, and slight dyspnoea, w r rites: “ My throat is considerably 
relieved in every way. My general health and vitality are now' better than they have 
been for many years, and I have lost that ever-accompanying depression entirely.” 

Exophthalmic Goitre .—I have found that it is very difficult to make a 
satisfactory classification of the results of operations for exophthalmic goitre, 
but I think that that shown in the table is fairly accurate. Complete and 
absolute cure, with no trace whatever of the previous symptoms, is compara¬ 
tively rare after operations for true exophthalmic goitre. Some palpitation on 
exertion, or after unusual excitement, and especially some degree of exoph¬ 
thalmos, often a considerable amount, remain in patients who consider them¬ 
selves to be otherwiselquite well. Nevertheless, a large number have been 
changed from invalids who previously were wretched and miserable to 
comparatively happy beings able to do a good day’s work and enjoy life. 
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Berry : Goitre Operations and After-results 


The tumour may displace the nerve from its normal situation, and the 
best way of avoiding it is to be thoroughly acquainted with the situation 
in which it is likely to be found, and the alteration which occurs in its 
positions when the trachea is displaced, or when during the operation the 
thyroid lobe is drawn forwards, as the nerve may be drawn forwards with 
it. The point at which the nerve is most likely to be cut or clamped is not far 
below the lower border of the pharynx. It will be seen from the accompanying 
drawings of dissections, which have kindly been made for me by Professor 
F. G. Parsons, and are now in the anatomical department of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, that the nerve does not lie actually in the groove between the 
oesophagus and trachea, but a little in front of this. For the acquisition of 
that correct anatomical knowledge which is so essential for the proper per¬ 
formance of the more difficult thyroid operations, I would strongly urge the 
study of the dissected preparations of which such large numbers exist in most 
of our pathological museums, especially the older ones. 

The relation of the posterior part of the gland to the pharynx is one of 
especial importance, since it so frequently happens that this portion of the 
goitre, especially in parenchymatous cases, extends round behind the pharynx 
as far as the middle line, or even beyond it. This backward and inward 
extension may be a source of considerable embarrassment to an inexperienced 
operator (see figs. 20 and 43). 

Fig. 43 (1304) illustrates an unusual degree of this postpharyngeal 
extension, and also the fact that a vocal cord paralysed before operation by the 
pressure of a goitre will occasionally, although not often, recover after opera¬ 
tion. This lady, aged 44, was sent to me by Sir StClair Thomson, mainly 
because of the paralysis of the right cord. She made a rapid recovery, and he 
tells me that the movements of the cord have now, five months later, been 
completely restored. 

Another patient (No. 785), a professional singer, aged 52, from whom in 
1913 I removed a solid adenoma weighing 6 oz., partly for dyspnoea but mainly 
because she was losing her voice, has completely regained it. 

Thyroid Insufficiency .—With regard to the quantity of gland that should 
be removed in an operation for goitre, I would say that as little should be 
removed as will suffice to remove the symptoms for which the operation is 
undertaken, that the whole gland should never be removed, and that the hilus 
should be interfered with as little as possible ; much must depend on the 
nature of the goitre and the extent of its degeneration. Myxoedema will then 
not occur. There has been no marked case of myxoedema after any of my 
operations, although in a few cases, chiefly of very extensive bilateral removals, 
the patients have suffered for a time from transient symptoms of thyroid 
insufficiency, and have been all the better for the administration of a little 
thyroid occasionally. It should not be forgotten that some goitre patients with 
much degenerated thyroid gland suffer already to some extent from thyroidal 
atrophy. With such patients, if operated upon at all, much care must be 
taken to remove as little as possible of secreting gland tissue. 

Tetany .—Although I have, up to the present time, performed operations 
for the removal of goitre 1,338 times, I have never seen tetany after any of 
my operations, nor have I ever heard of any case of mine in which it has 
occurred subsequently. The exact cause of tetany after thyroid operations is 
still, in my opinion, obscure. The ordinary explanation that it is due to 
injury of. the parathyriod glands seems to me to be not by any means 
satisfactory. 
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A mountain of literature has grown up round the subject of the para¬ 
thyroids, and I must confess myself still an impenitent sceptic as to the 
supposed separate function of the parathyroids. I never take any special 
care to avoid them, although I usually do leave a piece of gland at the hilus 
for many reasons. It may be that, like the famous character in Moli&re’s 
play, who had been speaking prose all his life without knowing it, I have all 
along been taking special precautions to preserve the parathyroids without 
knowing it. The practical point seems to me to be that, provided you leave 
a piece of gland at the hilus, you need never trouble about the parathyroids 
at all. 



Fig. 44. —Representative diagrams of operations for parenchymatous and adeno- 
parenchymatouH goitre, showing amonnt of gland removed in each case. From rough 
sketches made by the author immediately after operation. 


Even if I wished to remove all the parathyroids, I could not be sure of 
doing so without performing a complete removal of the whole gland, or 
damaging it so much at the hilus on both sides that it would be practically 
useless. Besides, even if all four parathyroids could be removed, there would 
still remain the so-called parathyroid tissue that exists within the gland itself. 

Undoubtedly tetany has often occurred after complete thyroidectomy, but 
this is an operation that I have never in my life performed. I have never 
seen any case in which I have wished to do this operation, and I doubt 
whether the necessity for doing it ever arises. It certainly never does in any 
form of innocent goitre. 
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(XIII) Subsequent Deaths from Causes Unconnected with 

Operation. 

Tablk XII. 


Simple (loitre. 


No. 

Sex 


Cause of death 

After 

Intermediate condition 

814 

M. 

... 70 ... 

“ Bronchitis and heart ” 

3 years 

Not known 

951 

... F. 

... 57 ... 

“ Heart dropsy " 

4 * „ 

“ Wonderfully well ” 

881 

... F. 

... 22 ... 

“ Bright’s disease ” 

2A „ 

Well (married) 

840 

... M. 

... 37 ... 

“ Some acute illness ” 

6 

Well 

864 

... F. 

... 52 ... 

Diabetic coma 

4 

Well but diabetic 

887 

... F. 

... 51 ... 

Carcinoma, breast 
Carcinoma, (esophagus 

3 h „ 

Not known 

930 

... F. 

... 63 ... 

8 months ... 

Not known 

927 

... F. 

... 40 ... 

Cause unknown 

3-4 rear* 

Well 

889 

... M. 

... 21 ... 

Killed in battle 

3 ‘ „ 

Well 

820 

... F. 

... 43 ... 

. Kun over 

74 „ 

Well 

811 

... F. 

... 32 ... 

Childbirth 

6 months ... 

Well 

1156 

... M. 

... 26 ... 

Spasmodic asthma 

Exophthalmic . 

1A years ... 

Asthmatic 

847 

... F. 

... 40 ... 

Violence 

7 months ... 

Ill of exophthalmic 
goitre 

851 

... F. 

... 20 ... 

Acute influenza 

6 years 

Well 

867 

... F. 

... 25 ... 

Acute rheumatic fever 

4 . 

7 months ... 

Well 

1225 

... F. 

... 37 ... 

Heart disease 

Malignant. 

Much improved 

754 

... F. 

... 40 ... 

Recurrence of carcinoma 

1 year 

Gradually getting 

worse 

950 

... F. 

... 50 ... 


8 months ... 


1040 

... F. 

... 59 ... 

,, sarcoma 

8 . 

n 

1198 

... F. 

... 54 ... 

,, ,, ,, 

3 

,, v 


If the after-history of any series of 500 persons, whatever be the matter 
with them, is traced over a long period of years, it will be found, of course, 
that some have died. Table XII shows, as far as any mere table can show, 
what I believe to be correct, namely, that none of the deaths in it are in any 
way attributable to the operation for goitre. 
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General Considerations (the Fate of Silk, Nerve Regeneration, 
Internal Scars) from a Surgical Backwater . 1 

By Edred M. Corner, M.Ch.Cantab. 

Lord Lister demonstrated to the world how to prevent fermentation and 
putrefaction in the matters contained within a wound, and he maintained the 
proof of this in his work. Clinically, fermentation made itself apparent as 
suppuration. By carrying out and expanding his work his successors in 
surgery have reduced the incidence of suppuration in civil cases to about the 
level of unavoidable error. The bodily generalization of the sepsis expressed 
itself clinically as pyaemia and hospital gangrene, which are now almost un¬ 
known. But further work has been left for his successors to deal with on 
similar lines. Lister dealt with obvious suppuration. A sub-suppurative con¬ 
dition, a non-obvious suppuration, is now suggested. This past war, with all 
its gross infectivities, has made these things loom sufficiently large in the sight 
of more ordinary men to enable them to appreciate the importance of infec¬ 
tions, both suppurative and sub-suppurative. 

During my work in what may be termed a surgical backwater, among the 
amput^s at the Queen Mary s Auxiliary Hospital for the Limbless, Roehamp- 
ton, I had both time and material for examination. The material was 
supplied by the surgery of the War in the Royal College of Surgeons, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, the King George Hospital, &c., and the Medical 
Research Committee, through Sir Walter Morley Fletcher, helped to supply 
the means to carry out the necessary investigations. By these measures it 
has been possible to show here, at the Royal College of Surgeons, and on many 
other occasions, that in every wound infective scar tissue was present, some¬ 
times in great amount or in masses, or else in thin layers. It was particularly 
in evidence where “ dead spaces ” existed, waiting to be filled up. The infec- 
tivity of these scars has been abundantly proved, both clinically and bacterio- 
logically, the weak link in the chain of this proof being the demonstration 
of the organisms present in the tissues. In further proof of this infectivity 
it is merely necessary to cite the work of Dudgeon, 8 Sargent, 8 and the various 
communications 4 which I have made at the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
Harveian Society, the Royal Society of Medicine, &c. In the majority of 
these communications there was much more to be said than time allowed, and 
therefore I wish to say a portion of it again, but in another way, taking as the 
text alone “infective scar tissue,” in surgery one of the leavings inherited 
from our predecessors and one of the chief difficulties which surgeons of our 


i At a meeting of the Section, held March 2, 1921. 

- Dobell Lecture, Lancet, 1908, ii, p. 651. 

3 Sargent and Dudgeon, Trans. Med. Soc ., 1907, xxx, p. 27. 

4 Proc. Boy. Soc. Med., 1918, xi (Occ. Leet.), p. 7; Brit. Med. Journ ., 1918, i, p. 665; Jonrn. 
Boy. Army Med. Corps , 1918, xxx, p. 486 ; Practitioner , 1920, civ, pp. 81-85; Lancet , 1919, i, p. 8*10. 
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time have to conquer. The principles of the pathology and cure of infective 
scar tissue are of general application, and of use in all kinds and varieties of 
surgery—for what wound does not contain a “ dead space ” to be filled up?— 
whilst advances in technique in the art of surgery are but local in their appli¬ 
cation to the art. It is the universal applicability of the teaching which is 
the reason for the presentation of this paper to this Section on general 
surgery. It might well be entitled the pathology of the “ dead spaces ” in 
surgery. To surgery in art and science it is of even more general applicability 
than is cancer or any other disease to the human race. 

Up to now there may be taken as proved :— 

(1) The universal presence of scar tissue in wounds, varying greatly in 
amount. Let us also remember (a) its particular use, and therefore incidence, 
in the filling of all dead spaces in surgery, operative and non-operative (hsema- 
tomata, fractures, See.) ; ( b) its possible r6le in the keeping up of irritation to 
bring about the union of fractures and the healing of wounds ; (c) its possible 
r6le in the incidence and distribution of carcinoma, supplying the irritation 
which is habitually found in gross form as in phimosis and kangri; (d )its 
possible r6le in the isolation of foreign bodies, tissue changes, and foci of 
disease, and in the natural cure of the latter. Hence the present non-cure 
of cancer in being both promoted and cured by the same means ; ( e) its 
infective character. 

(2) The dual origin of its infectivity, autogenous (home-found) and from 
without. 

It would appear that the use of gloves, masks, and other details of surgical 
technique, assistants to asepsis, influence the character of this infection. 
Amongst the many organisms which have been isolated from scar-tissue are 
the Staphylococcus albus , the Staphylococcus aureus , the colon bacillus, the 
pneumococci, &c., with hosts of saprophytic and non-pathogenic organisms. 

It may now be urged :— 

(1) Its absence is a very important factor in the painlessness of healed 
wounds and in the healing wounds. 

(2) The clinical symptom of its presence is pain and discomfort in a wound 
which has healed quickly, or too quickly, and often by first intention. 

(3) It does not manifest its presence clinically by suppuration. 

(4) It does come into evidence through the presence and persistence of a 
local oedema. It is apparent in local pain and tenderness, which may go, the 
local oedema being left behind as the only sign of its presence. The oedema, 
too, may disappear without the power of the scar-tissue being lost. 

(5) Clinically, the work of the scar-tissue has been demonstrated in ampu¬ 
tation stumps and, in this way therefore, its presence can be detected there. 

From an amputation wound the products of repair are carried up by way 
of the lymphatics into all structures which have their cut ends in the scar 
tissue. It is important to note that the inflammatory products are carried off 
by the lymphatics which accompany the vascular and neural trunks, so that 
when these two structures are associated a neurovascular bundle is produced. 
Neurovascular bundles are almost always seen in the upper arm, but important 
bundles are also found in Hunter’s canal, the popliteal space, and with the 
posterior tibial artery. 

As time passes, this infective scar-tissue is slowly sterilized by the 
chemicals and living cells of the blood and lymph. 

Clinically it is necessary to diagnose :— 

(1) Its presence. 
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(2) Its activity. 

(3) Its having died out and become inactive. 

In dealing with amputation stumps a skiagraph is necessary for this 
purpose. In this way the presence or absence, the activity or inactivity, of 
the scar-tissue in the bone are demonstrated. 

(1) Its presence (confirmed by tenderness and oedema of the stump) is. 
shown in (a) the formation of new bone (the results of irritation); (6) the 
lengthening of the bone; (c) the presence of terminal opacity ; {d) the presence 
of sequestra; ( e ) signs of inflammation having passed up the bone—e.g.,nodes, 
acicular sequestra, osteomyelitis, osteitis, periostitis (indistinctness in a good 
skiagraph). 

(2) Its activity is shown in the continued progress of the signs, with the 
addition of (a) continued murkiness of bone structure in a good skiagraph ; 
(6) non-sealing of the bone end ; (c) non-cessation of tenderness and local 
oedema. 

(3) Its having died out and become Inactive is shown by the sealing of the 
bone end. It would appear that the ends of large bones like the femur are 
more easily sealed than the ends of small bones like the fibula. Hence new 
bone, as in the almost universally present adductor spur on the femur, is an 
important sign of its presence in that bone, and sealing of bone for the 
cessation of its activity. In the leg the tibia may be sealed and the fibula 
not. The skiagraphic signs of its progress cease and the local signs 
disappear. 

The divided bone often increases in length up to half an inch of opaque 
bone, mostly from the divided medulla. On the top of this is a non-opaque 
increase, where the muscles are reattached. This increase in length is worthy 
of consideration when arranging for the refitting of a difficult stump. 

In the writer’s personal experience this scar-tissue may so lengthen the 
fibula as to make it actually longer than the tibia, a fact proved by skiagraph, 
and by seizing on the same occasion the posterior tibial nerve giving rise to 
pain and disability which demand operation when the end of the bone with 
the posterior tibial artery and nerve are resected and the wound temporarily 
drained. Such cases as these may appear some years after the amputation. 

In an artery it prevents the encapsulation of its ligature but breaks it up 
into fragments if the ligature is of silk or thread, and the particles so formed 
are transported, carrying and distributing the sub-suppurative infection, 
principally via the vascular and neural lymphatics. Hence the post¬ 
operative occurrence of aneurysms, neuritis, rheumatism, lumbago, endo¬ 
carditis, &c. 

The infection in this scar-tissue emphasizes the behaviour of the unabsorb- 
able ligature and its undesirability in surgery. 

With regard to nerves, first, whether the infective inflammation has got 
into the nerve bulb or not clinically determines whether the nerve bulb is 
painful or not. Or, in the words of the practical surgeon, whether the patient 
has “ bulbous nerves ” or not. Secondly, the perineuritis so induced travels 
higher up the outer side of the nerve than the inner—endoneuritis. An im¬ 
portant practical observation as to its presence is shown by adhesions, and the 
operating surgeon, in dividing the nerve, can be sure when he is above the 
infection. Thirdly, the cutting of the nerve short at the amputation, and the 
resecting of the nerve by other than a simple method, such as by the flaps of 
Nicholas Senn or Sampson Handley, or by the “circumcision” of Major 
Chappie, are useless to stop the regeneration of the nerve but are useful to 
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prevent the entrance of infection within the nerve trunk. Fourthly, regene¬ 
ration of the nerve must not take place in tissue which has not yet been 
sterilized or rendered innocuous by the lymph or plasma, or pain will recur. 
This has often been seen when nerve trunks have been resected above an 
infected bulb, left behind. Subsequently the bulb is reinnervated, or neuro- 
tized, and the pain returns. 

Such methods of sterilizing this infective scar tissue in situ , and in the 
living body, as heat, massage, electricity, light, exercise, tonics, are very slow. 
Patients become impatient and hospitalized. Treatment by vaccines, usually 
a shot in the dark, offers some promise of help but appears to fail clinically 
more often than to succeed. About 1905, Dr. L. S. Dudgeon and I read a 
paper at the old Clinical Society on “Post-operative Acute Diffuse Tuberculous 
Infection,” and for prevention and cure advocated drainage. At the time this 
was viewed with horror as a dreadful throw-back in technique. The drainage 
was sure to become septic ! Indeed, it invited sepsis ! As a result no headway 
was made. For the treatment of scar tissue also I advocate drainage. Nowa¬ 
days our technique is so good that drainage can be safely done for a few days 
and not be followed by sepsis. So that after sixteen years’ surgical experience 
and reflection I re-advocate it for non-suppurative infections. At the same 
moment I would point out two things:— 

(a) It has been practised with success in the treatment of obviously sup¬ 
purative infections for years. 

{b) Two specimens were shown with an epidiascope at my Harveian 
Lecture (delivered at the rooms of the Medical Society before the Harveian 
Society 1919) of (i) first intention union and the consequent large formation of 
fibrous tissue; (ii) suppuration and frank drainage with very little formation 
of scar (fibrous) tissue. Illustrations of these are shown to-night. 

All cases exhibiting healing by first intention, or near to it, must be regarded 
as very likely to contain plenty of infective scar tissue and therefore be viewed 
with suspicion. The other treatment is reamputation and drainage, whilst 
that urged is the temporary and aseptic drainage of surgically clean (non¬ 
suppurative) wounds. 
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Case of Dislocation of the Hip and other Deformities . 1 

By B. Whitchurch Howell, F.R.C.S. 

M. S., FEMALE, aged 7i, has never walked properly. When aged 2 she 
had pneumonia and then diphtheria, and after recovery she began to walk. 
Mother states that it was only then that she noticed the waddle and deformity 
of feet. Patient is seventh child; birth normal, always delicate. Fourth 
labour, twins. No deformities in family. Fairly intelligent. 

Right lower limb : 1 in. short; talipes equino-valgus ; knee contracted, 
range starting from 160°. Hip dislocated. Coxa valga (plates shown). 

Left lower 'limb : Talipes calcaneo-valgus; slight wasting of leg ; ? action 
tibialis anticus ; knee contracted, range starting from 135°. 

Spine: Scoliosis to right; dorsilumbar. 

Gait: Great difficulty in walking ; gait stiff but not spastic ; no alteration 
in sensation. 

Hands : Phalanges of digits five radially deformed. 

The dislocation of right hip is regarded as congenital, while the other 
deformities are regarded as secondary to the pneumonia and diphtheria. 

Case for Diagnosis. 

By M. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, F.R.C.S. 

J. H., MALE, aged 54. Injured in 1902 by fall from a horse in the 
Argentine. Fracture of left patella (still ununited) and injury to right knee. 
The joint was opened and drained in the British Hospital, Buenos Aires, four 
days later. Was four months in hospital, and was well enough to ride again 
twelve months after the accident. Joined the Army during the war and served 
in Royal Engineers. Was struck on knee by a balk of timber on April 17, 
1919, while in Palestine. Remained on duty for a week, then went into 
hospital, and has been under treatment since. 

When seen in early January, 1921, great swelling of right knee, which con¬ 
tains fluid; surrounding the joint are several firm, elastic masses, which do 
not communicate with it. The largest of these is in the region of the bursa in 
connexion with the insertion of the sartorius, gracilis, and semitendinosus. 
Movement is free and painless, but there is some aching of the joint after pro¬ 
longed use. The skiagram shows opaque masses in the region of the swellings 
and of the supra-patellar pouch of synovial membrane—no bony change. 

The pupils are unequal and irregular, but react normally. Knee-jerks 


1 At a meeting of the Sub-section, held February 1, 1921. 
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unobtainable owing to condition of knees. Wassermann reaction negative, 
and no history of syphilis. 

Postscript .—Since the case was shown operation has been performed. The 
swelling over the inner tuberosity of the tibia consisted of a multilocular mass 
containing a little fluid resembling synovia, but chiefly a solid mass resembling 
altered blood-clot. 

The result of microscopic examination will be communicated later. 

Trigger Thumb. 

By A. E. Mortimer Woolf, F.R.C.S. 

Patient, a woman, aged 42, while plucking and trussing a fowl five weeks 
ago, felt sudden pain in interphalangeal joint of left thumb. Immediately after 
accident noticed that she was unable to extend this joint actively. The thumb 
could be straightened by pushing the distal joint backwards, and on doing so 
she felt and heard a sharp click. Since then the disability has remained. 
No history of any trouble with thumb before above-mentioned occurrence. 

On examination, terminal joint of thumb is held midway between flexion 
and extension. She cannot voluntarily extend, but this can be done passively. 
A click is then felt, impulse of which is communicated up thenar eminence. 
When extended in this manner, flexion can only be obtained by similar means, 
with like result. Some thickening at metacarpo-phalangeal joint, but dis¬ 
ability appears to be at interphalangeal joint. . In other words, disability is 
unlike that usually associated with cases of trigger thumb. 

X-ray shows very small spicule of bone on palmar surface of base of 
terminal phalanx. 

There are two well-marked sesamoid bones at the metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint. 


Ununited Fracture of the Middle Phalanx. 

By A. E. Mortimer Woolf, F.R.C.S. 

Six months ago patient, male, aged 29, hit inner side of flexor surface of 
left fourth finger with hammer. The terminal joint of finger became swollen 
and painful, but not sufficiently to cause him either to seek advice or to cease 
work. Finger has never become normal. Joint has always remained slightly 
stiff and tender. 

On examination: Limitation of movement of the distal joint, but joint 
not stiff. Bony swelling on inner side in situation of head of intermediate 
phalanx; slight movement can be obtained ; swelling tender. 

X-ray shows an ununited fracture of head of second phalanx involving 
joint. 

Case of Still’s Disease. 

By Aslett Baldwin, F.R.C.S. 

The case which the President has kindly shown for me is that of a girl 
aged 13. There is a history of Still’s disease since she was aged 5. She has 
had enlarged lymphatic glands and spleen; these have now subsided. The 
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knees are flexed to a right angle with very little movement. The tibiae 
are displaced back behind the condyles of the femora. The femora are flexed 
to a right angle at the hip joints, with little movement; they are also 
adducted. The spinal joints are affected, she can only partially rotate her 
head. There is little movement in the wrists, their position is normal. 
The finger joints are also involved. A radiograph shows rarefaction of the 
bones entering into the thenar joints. 

I should be greatly obliged for any suggestions for any treatment which 
would ameliorate the deplorable condition of this girl. 

Demonstration on the Actions and Electrical Treatment of 
the Intrinsic Muscles of the Foot, 

By G. Murray Levick. 

[Dr. MURRAY Levick prefaced a demonstration of his method of treating 
the intrinsic muscles of the foot by the following remarks on the roles of these 
muscles and their importance in maintaining the longitudinal and transverse 
arches. In demonstrating his method of treating these muscles electrically 
the various groups were singled out and made to contract in response to 
faradic stimulation, so as to show clearly the accuracy of what he had said, 
and the efficacy of the treatment in certain affections of the foot.] 

The treatment is applicable to the preliminary stages of flat foot, and the 
after-treatment of those more advanced cases which have been wrenched and 
fixed in plaster or undergone surgical operation. The rdle played by the 
flexors of the toes (especially flexor brevis hallucis and flexor brevis digitorum) 
in supporting the longitudinal arch of the foot is a very important one, 
because when the weight of the body is thrown forward on to the toes with 
the heel off the ground the action of both long and short flexors is to draw the 
heel towards the toes, this acting as a bow-string across the arch from heel to 
toe. For this reason the way to land from a jump is to have the whole weight 
of the body borne between the balls of the feet and the ends of the toes. 
When patients are given heel-raising exercises from the standing position 
this distribution of the weight should be carefully taught by telling them to 
grasp the floor with the toes, which thus become the fixed point from which 
these flexors act. Flexor brevis digitorum, being inserted into the middle 
phalanges, is at a mechanical disadvantage in bending the toes when compared 
with flexor longus, and therefore acts more strongly as an arch raiser. The 
flexors of the toes should be used to assist progression in walking quickly 
or running, those of the great toe being of special importance. If these points 
are borne in mind the efficacy of the treatment will be clear. Graduated 
contraction of any of the intrinsic muscles can be obtained at will. As this 
treatment is carried out and the active electrode is placed in position to 
stimulate the desired group of muscles, a clear view is obtained of the action 
of the dorsal interossei in raising the transverse arch of the foot. It is seen 
that this is a strong action, and it emphasizes the importance of these 
muscles. As the core of the coil is introduced and withdrawn, the transverse 
arch is seen to rise and fall in time with the rise and fall of the current, 
and a clear mental picture can be formed of the dorsal interossei with their 
bipennate origins drawing the metatarsal bones together. To describe the 
action of one of these muscles suffices to explain the action of the rest, and for 
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purposes of demonstration we will consider the second metatarsal bone as 
the keystone and as the middle line. When the second dorsal interosseous 
muscle contracts it performs the following roles in the order given. These 
roles have been carefully observed during electrical stimulation of individual 
muscles, and then of the group as a whole. 

(1) Feeble contraction. Abduction of first phalanx from middle line. 

(2) Stronger contraction. Flexion of metatarsal-phalangeal joint, plus the 
pull on the extensor tendon. End of the toe brought into contact with the 
ground (in voluntary movement this contact is, of course, strengthened by the 
flexors). 

(3) Powerful contraction. The fixed points from which the muscle acts 
are now (a) the second metatarsal bone ; ( b) the insertion of the tendon into 
the first phalanx. As the muscle contracts the third metatarsal bone is drawn 
towards the second—i.e., towards the middle line. In voluntary movement 
the second metatarsal is fixed by the opposition of the first dorsal 
interosseous muscle, which also fixes the first phalanx of the second toe, 
and so on. 

As each metatarsal bone is drawn towards the second metatarsal it is 
pulled into a plane below that of its more mesial neighbour. It will be seen 
that the arch-raising action of the dorsal interossei is very powerful, and that 
these muscles must be regarded as of great importance. Still more strongly 
is the impression given of the action of the short flexors of the toes in raising 
the longitudinal arch, while the toes, acting as fixed points, press the bottom 
of the bath. The marked action of abductor hallucis shows how it can still 
be trained to assist in maintaining an improved position of the great toe when 
this has been corrected by mechanical means. Tibialis posticus and the long 
toe flexors are stimulated individually, and are each seen to raise the longi¬ 
tudinal arch in turn. 

The method of treatment shown is strongly to be recommended as a 
preliminary to voluntary exercise. It is a waste of time and discouraging to 
the patient to begin re-education before the intrinsic muscles of the foot are 
in at least a fair state of nutrition. I regard it as inseparable from the 
satisfactory treatment of flat foot after seeing the surprisingly good results it 
has yielded. Often it is difficult or impossible to re-develop the small 
muscles by voluntary exercise alone ; this applies especially to those cases 
which have been re-postured by surgical means, so that they are suddenly 
relaxed after a long period of over-stretching with its accompanying atony. 



Section of Suraer?. 

SUB-SECTION OF ORTHOP/EDICS. 

President of Sub-section—Mr. E. Laming Evans, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


DISCUSSION ON RECURRENT OR HABITUAL 
DISLOCATIONS . 1 

The President (Mr. E. Laming Evans) 

said that before commencing to discuss the question of recurrent or habitual 
dislocations, it was necessary to define what was included in, and what was 
excluded from, such a term. 

Recurrent or habitual dislocation was a condition in which a joint, after a 
dislocation, had been reduced and had remained reduced, offered a subnormal 
resistance to redislocation and, in fact, suffered repeated dislocations by slight 
force. If they accepted this definition, the following joints were the subjects 
of recurrent dislocations: (l)» Shoulder, (2) temporo-maxillary, (3) femoro- 
patellar, (4) hip. In these joints, the articular surfaces were normally in 
contact; abnormally, by slight force, dislocations habitually recurred. Other 
cases, such as dislocations of the knee-joint in rupture of the crucial ligaments, 
of the acromio-clavicular and sterno-clavicular joints, in which, though reduc¬ 
tion might have been performed, the joint had not remained reduced, were, 
properly, excluded by the definition. Again, cases of gross injury to the 
articular surfaces or to the soft parts which prevented a true reduction of the 
original dislocation, and in which the normal articular surfaces were not 
usually in contact, were excluded. Again, a case of subspinous dislocation, 
in which failure to maintain reduction, was due to rupture of the subscapularis, 
was excluded by reason of the fact that recurrence could not occur in a joint 
which was habitually dislocated. 

The terms “recurrent dislocation” and “habitual dislocation” were 
accepted as synonymous because they had been handed dowm from traditional 
periods, but he thought the term “ habitual redislocation ” would be more 
accurate. 

Of the habitual dislocations that of the shoulder-joint was by far the most 
common. This was partly accounted for by the fact that 50 per cent, of all 
dislocations occurred at the shoulder, partly by the methods of reduction 
employed by unskilled hands, partly by the defective after-treatment 
employed and partly by the normal anatomical structure of the joint and of 
the pathological lesions inflicted by the initial injury. 

Habitual dislocations might be due to osseous, capsular, ligamentous, 
tendinous or muscular causes. Fractures of the humeral head, or of the 
surgical neck with subsequent faulty alignment might be present. Rupture of 
the capsular ligament, especially round the glenoid cavity, might lead to weak 
and distensible scar tissue. Ligaments might be broken and repaired in an 


i At a meeting of the Sub-section, held March 1, 1921. 
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elongated condition. Tendons might be ruptured and fail to unite to any 
part of the humeral neck. Rents in muscles might he repaired by distensible 
scar tissue. Other cases might be attended by a general lack of tonicity of 
ligament, tendon and muscle without gross anatomical change. It was obvious 
that the direction of the dislocation would determine the orientation of the 
peri-articular lesions. 

With regard to the treatment of, a condition in which so many divers 
pathological lesions might be present, it was obvious that many methods of 
treatment must be employed. The prevention of recurrence by appropriate 
methods of reduction and after-treatment, though of paramount import, was 
not before the Sub-section in the present discussion. The following methods 
of treatment to prevent redislocation had been employed :— 

(1) Palliative, by appliances of various materials and of various designs. 
They aim6d at limiting the joint movement in all or in various directions. 

(2) Physiological, by increasing the tone of muscle, tendon and ligament. 

(3) Reefing operations upon the capsule: (a) by plication, ( b) by excision 
and overlapping. 

(4) Repair of ruptured tendons and musculo-tendinous insertions. 

(5) Muscle transplantation. 

A fair trial of mechanical support and physiological toning up should be 
given in all cases before operative measures were adopted. Many cases had 
been cured by these means. 

Reefing operations had undoubtedly been followed by many successes and 
not a few failures. Some of these failures might be due to the fact that the 
reef was described, almost invariably, as being taken from the part of the 
capsule which underlay the pectoro-deltoid septum, irrespective of the site of 
the original injury in the capsule. 

Muscle transplantation had been performed by detaching the posterior 
fibres of the deltoid, passing them round the neok of the humerus and fixing 
them in front, so that they offered support to that part of the capsule which 
was weakened both in subglenoid and subcoracoid dislocations. Opinions 
differed with regard to the fate of the transplanted muscle. Some held 
that it retained its contractile power, others that it underwent fibrous 
degeneration and acted as an additional extracapsular ligament. 

The following case was an illustration of a muscle transplant for an habitual 
subcoracoid dislocation :— 

Major W. D. G., aged 41. Left shoulder dislocated in 1899 in Fresh¬ 
men’s match at Oxford. Number of redislocations : 1903-06, six times ; 1915, 
in Gallipoli, eight; 1919, ten ; 1920, commenced for no reason at all, three. 
First seen in August, 1920. The left shoulder dislocated very easily ; the act 
of sneezing would produce dislocation. It was attended with much pain, and 
surgical assistance was required for reduction. The dislocation was sub¬ 
coracoid. On August 18, 1920, Clairmont’s operation was performed. By an 
incision extending through the anterior fibres of the deltoid, the quadrilateral 
space was defined by incising the upper fibres of the insertions of the 
pectoralis major and the latissimus dorsi. By a second incision extending 
through the posterior quarter of the deltoid, a flap of this muscle was freed, 
with its nerve and blood supply. If the muscle were separated with its 
tendinous insertion, it would be found sufficiently long to pass through the 
quadrilateral space, and be fixed to the cut anterior fibres of the deltoid in 
front. If more than a quarter of the deltoid were used as a flap its bulk 
necessitated an undesirable dilatation of the quadrilateral space. Sufficient 
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dilatation was easily procured by passing forceps from the anterior to the 
posterior wound. It was important that the tension on the transplanted muscle 
flap should be sufficient, but not excessive. The shoulder had been fixed 
for three weeks: then active and passive movements had been employed and 
slowly increased in range. 

It was too early to give a final report upon this case, but the following 
account written by the patient on February 20, 1921, six months after the 
operation, was hopeful: “ For the first time since 1914 I have been able to 
get into a practice scrum and show, by demonstration, how to get the ball; so 
it looks as if the shoulder was fairly sound.” 

The patient was a games master at one of our large public schools, and had 
given them an opportunity, by his presence that afternoon, of estimating the 
present stability and mobility of his joint. 

At the moment the discussion would probably centre round the relative 
merits of reefing and muscle transplantation operations. 

Mr. T. H. Openshaw 

showed a case of recurrent dislocation of shoulder (bilateral) in a male, a 
subject of epilepsy, operated upon fifteen years ago. The right shoulder had 
been “ out ” fifty times and the left thirty-five times. In dealing with the right 
shoulder he had tried injections of irritants—e.g., iodine, carbolic, &c., on four 
occasions ; he cut the pectoralis major and teres major, he plicated the capsule, 
he performed an arthrodesis, all of which gave only temporary, if any, benefit. 
Finally he cut the subscapularis, and this cured him. On the left side he did 
an arthrodesis, and later divided the subscapularis. The result was excellent, 
but a fall produced a traumatic dislocation, and the recurrent trouble returned ; 
he had the shoulder out three times in ten days. A second arthrodesis 
cured him. 

He had operated on ten other cases of this sort, doing nothing but dividing 
the subscapularis, and all had been successful, and he knew of others treated 
in a similar manner with equal success. 

Mr. Alan Todd 

said that about a year ago he was investigating the results of dislocation of 
the shoulder-joint, and amongst the patients there were five who suffered from 
recurring dislocation of the joint. All the dislocations occurred in youngish 
working men, and all were attributed directly to an accident. Each of these 
men had been told that all forms of treatment, operative or non-operative, were 
unsatisfactory, and that as the condition was no great disability, they had 
better leave the joints alone. Everyone of them, however, told Mr. Todd that 
they wished an operation done, because the state of their shoulder was such 
as to cause a marked depreciation of their wage-earning capacity; dislocation 
was constantly occurring, and therefore they were constantly having -to go 
into hospital, and lose time, and sometimes a job also ; whilst no employer 
would “ take on ” a man whom he knew to be suffering from a disability of 
this kind. Previous methods of treating these cases had undoubtedly been 
tedious and more or less unsatisfactory, but in Clairmont’s operation they had 
a safe and sure method of treating them, and the profession generally would 
welcome this method as a great advance, as soon as it became sufficiently 
widely known. 
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It had been said that in making the posterior incision, to free the deltoid 
transplant, they must necessarily sever the nerve to the posterior fibres, and 
thus deprive it of its function as a piece of live muscle. That was not so, 
as anyone could see who would take the trouble, as he had done, to dissect it 
out carefully in the Anatomy Department. In stripping up the skin and fat 
from the fascia over the back of the deltoid, they could always clearly see the 
cutaneous branch of the circumflex nerve, standing out as a sort of prominent 
white cord, running between the deep and the superficial tissues ; it was easy 
to trace this down to the main trunk of the nerve, which would be found to run 
right underneath the deltoid muscle, and then to break up; it sent a distinct 
branch backwards to the posterior fibres of the muscle, and this branch ran 
rather upwards, accompanied by an arterial twig; having seen this branch, it 
was perfectly easy to avoid it, and to keep the muscle-transplant both in¬ 
nervated and vascularized. Furthermore, it was not necessary, in any case, 
to take the posterior incision very high up; if a 4 in. incision were made 
with the lower end at the level of the deltoid insertion, that gave a flap 
amply long enough to be brought right round to the front, and there be 
sutured firmly. There was no need to go any where near the acromion, and 
it was hardly necessary even to approach the level of the circumflex nerve, 
provided thab the muscle-fibres were freely separated from the adjacent parts. 
This separation, incidentally, should be by blunt-dissection, or by tearing 
apart, and not by cutting, thus also ensuring the safety of the nerve-supply. 

In regard to after-treatment, he suggested that if the arm were supported 
on a shoulder-abduction splint, at right angles, the restoration of volun¬ 
tary abduction would be found much easier, and the length of the con¬ 
valescence about halved. 1 

Technically, the operation was not difficult, and it was certainly a great 
deal easier than pleating. It was all very well to talk about pleating the 
capsule, but it was a very difficult thing to do ; the capsule in these cases was 
not a thick, redundant structure, as they might imagine, but a very thin one 
indeed, as a general rule; there was no localized bulge or tear, but the whole 
thing was simply membranous, and slightly too big for the head of the bone. 
It was almost a physical impossibility, as a rule, to get on stout artery-forceps, 
and lift up a fold, for the capsule promptly tore if they tried; moreover, even 
if it were possible, pleating would not be of much use, because the capsule was 
such a thin membrane that it certainly could not do much to prevent a dis¬ 
location occurring. Clairmont's operation, on the other hand, had been most 
successful, in everybody’s experience. In his last case, that of a French 
governess, dislocation had occurred on countless occasions (twenty-two times 
in a month, before she came under treatment!) and, as in the President s 
case, it was induced by sneezing. Mr. Todd did Clairmont’s operation, and 
she had not had a dislocation since, though she was back at her ordinary 
work. She last wrote to him four months ago; he had not heard from her 
since. 

Mr. W. Rowley Bristow 

showed a case of recurrent dislocation of shoulder-joints, right and left. 
History: Since joining the Army had suffered from fits and the shoulders often 
dislocated during the fits, but at other times as well. Patient stated that each 
shoulder had dislocated some fifteen or sixteen times. The dislocation had 


1 Practitioner , March, 1920. 
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always been reduced by a doctor, but without anaesthesia as the patient pre¬ 
ferred to put up with the pain, rather than have an anaesthetic. Had been 
unable to play cricket in 1918 and 1919 because “ the arm came out ” if he bowled. 
Operation (Clairmont-Erlich) : Eight, August 28, 1918 ; left, November 6, 1918. 
State, February 10, 1921 : Eight shoulder perfect. Played cricket and on an 
occasion bowled thirty-four overs in one game with no bad results. Left 
shoulder had “ dislocated again ” some five or six times. On the first occasion 
had been reduced by a doctor but since then “ got it in for himself.” Felt as 
if it “ came partly out ” but not right out, and pain was not so severe as formerly. 

Mr. A. W. Sheen 

showed a case of recurrent dislocation of the left shoulder. B. T., male, aged 
43. In June, 1915, dislocated left shoulder by falling off a lorry. Put in 
under an anaesthetic and arm fixed for some time. Been “out '* nineteen times 
since ; last in January, 1920. Had anaesthetio for reduction seven times. Had 
been “ out ” while sneezing and been pulled in by an orderly. When first seen 
eight months ago, movements were restricted, arm not being raised further than 
a right angle. Had been treated by physical methods and now had a strong 
arm with full movement. There was soft grating in the joint and the X-ray 
showed irregularity in region of greater tuberosity. It was a matter for dis¬ 
cussion as to whether this patient should be operated on or not. The case 
showed the benefit of physico-therapeutics and there had been no dislocation 
for over fourteen months. 

DISCUSSION ON RECURRENT DISLOCATION OF 

PATELLA . 1 

Mr. W. Rowley Bristow 

said that recurrent dislocation of the patella was among the more uncommon 
lesions of the knee-joint, and when this condition was met with it was usual for 
the patella to be dislocated to the outer side. Two cases had come under his care 
rather more than a year ago. Both patients were males aged between 20 and 
30. Neither presented signs of knock-knee. There was of necessity marked 
quadriceps insufficiency in the case in which the dislocation was persistent. The 
ligamentum patella did not seem to be elongated in either case. 

Knock-knee—elongation of ligamentum patellae and quadriceps insufficiency 
were given as the causes of this condition by Eisendrath in “ Keen’s Surgery,” 
and by Goldthwait. 

Goldthwait had published a paper on this subject in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal (1904) and quoted eleven cases. 

Whilst unquestionably the line of puli of the quadriceps was of importance, 
the three causative factors mentioned did not seem to him fully to explain the 
occurrence of the lesion. 

Knock-knee and quadriceps insufficiency were both exceedingly common, 
but comparatively few cases of recurrent dislocation of patella were seen. 

Elongation of the ligamentum patellae was surely uncommon. In two 
cases in which he had reconstructed a ligamentum patellae from deep fascia, 


1 At a meeting of the Sub-section, held March 1, 1921. 
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following a rupture of this ligament, or rather a tearing off of the ligament from 
its patellar attachment, the newly constituted ligament was rather too long. In 
neither case did this inconvenience the patient to any great extent and certainly 
the patella never gave trouble. He would suggest that the disability they were 
considering was due to anatomical causes, and that the ridge on the external 
condyle of the femur was at fault. If this ridge formed an insufficient buttress, 
the patella was liable to slip too far outwards w T hen pulled up by the quadriceps. 
Insufficiency of the vastus internus which normally corrected the tendency to 
outward pull of the rectus and external vastus, or alteration in the line of the 
limb, as in genu valgum, were accessory factors. Goldthwait described the 
condition as peculiar to young girls and women. Both his (Mr. Bristow’s) 
cases were in adult males. 

The Treatment .—For the simplest cases a knee-truss, or redevelopment of 
the internal vastus, should be tried and might suffice. There must be border¬ 
line cases, and it was not straining the theory of causation which he put 
forward to imagine that the' additional pull of a strong internal vastus might 
correct the tendency to outward displacement. A moderate ridge of the condyle 
and a good vastus might suffice when a moderate ridge and a poor vastus would 
fail to prevent the patella riding out too far. If palliative treatment failed and 
operation was resorted to, what should be done ? 

(1) If knock-knee was presents should be corrected. Neither of his cases 
showed this deformity and it had been noticed only once in Goldthwait’s 
eleven cases. It was therefore probably hardly as common as was supposed. 

(2) Pleating of the Capsule on the Inner Side .—He had no personal 
experience of this, but it seemed bound to fail. The laxity of the capsule 
would appear to be secondary, and if pleated they would expect it again to 
stretch. This had occurred in the three cases in which Goldthwait did this 
operation. All three relapsed. 

(3) Shortening the Quadriceps .—Tubby described the operation: a trans¬ 
verse incision 2 in. above the patella, and a pleat 4 to 1 in. deep was 
taken up in the muscle and tendon of the extensor. Tubby was apparently 
satisfied with the result of this operation. Goldthwait reported one case: 
this one case relapsed. He (M,r. Bristow) had again no personal experience 
of the operation, which did not appeal to him as a rational procedure and 
appeared to be unsound, since it treated an effect of, and not the cause of, 
the condition. 

(4) Alteration of the Line of Pull of the Quadriceps by Transplanting 
one-half or all of the Patella Tendon to the Inner Side. —He did not wish 
to make any claim to originality and was quite prepared to hear that that 
procedure which he adopted as an addition to the transplant was not new, 
although personally he had not come across any mention of it before. By his 
method, the whole tubercle had been transplanted well to the inner side, and 
fixed to a newly prepared bed on the inner surface of the tibia. Next, an osteo¬ 
tome had been driven into the femur immediately behind the external ridge of 
the outer condyle, levering this forward and so making it more prominent. 
A small wedge of bone had been removed from the tibia, from the original 
site of the tubercle, this site being already bare. This bone had been driven 
into the gap in the femur, firmly wedging the outer condyle forward, and 
fixing it into the position into which it had already been levered by the osteo¬ 
tome. The limb had been immobilized in full extension for five to six weeks, 
after which the patient was treated by physical means and encouraged to use 
the limb. 
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The case of old unreduced dislocation had yielded a good functional result. 
When he had last seen the patient there was some tenderness on pressure 
over the newly raised condyle, but no recurrence of the disability. He was 
walking well and was at work. In order to reduce the dislocation in this case, 
the capsule had been slit up on the outer side of the patella, and left open. 
No plication of the inner part of the capsule had been performed. 

Both cases had been dealt with similarly, and neither had had any relapse. 
It was now about a year since operation. 

He would suggest that transplantation of the tubercle with the tendon 
attached was a better procedure than transplanting the tendon alone, the 
union of bone to bone being better able to combat strain. He would further 
suggest that the bringing forward of the external ridge in the outer condyle 
was a rational surgical procedure, and only added a few minutes to the time 
of operation, even when a small bone-graft was driven into the femur. 

Case I: Recurrent Dislocation of Patella of Left Knee. —Pensioner A. L. 
History : In 1915 left patella dislocated to outer side by direct violence— 
kick from horse. Since then dislocation recurred on four or five occasions. 
Sometimes the patient was able to reduce dislocation ; on other occasions 
a friend did it for him. Operation, February 5, 1920 : Tubercle transplanted 
to inner surface of tibia and sutured to bone in new position. External ridge 
on external condyle of femur levered forward, by driving osteotome in 
behind it. The space thus formed filled in by small bone graft taken from 
tibia. Capsule of joint split longitudinally on outer side. Synovial membrane 
not opened. State of patient, February 10, 1921 : Working at Ministry of 
Pensions as clerk. Patella had not dislocated again, and there was full range 
of movement at knee-joint. Quadriceps still weak, but there had been very 
great wasting before operation in 1920. There was tenderness on pressure 
over transplanted tubercle. 

Case II: Dislocation of Left Patella. —Pensioner W. J. H. History: In 
March, 1917, jumping over trenches, patella dislocated to outer side and after 
that never able to straighten knee. Walked with flexed knee, with the 
dislocation unreduced for over two years. Operation, January 22, 1920: 
Tubercle transplanted well to inner side. Bone drilled and tubercle fastened 
into new position. As capsule on outer side was contracted it was slit 
vertically and left open. Outer ridge on external condyle of femur levered 
forward with osteotome and small portion of bone removed from tibia wedged 
into the gap then formed. After-treatment: Immobilized in full extension 
for six weeks in a Thomas’s splint. Physical treatment for some months. 
Bicycle riding: The patient considered that this exercise “ did more good than 
anything/* State of patient, February 10,1921: Movement from full extension 
to about 80°. Was walking well. Knee still tender if knocked, but gave 
no trouble. 

A cast taken before operation was shown. 

Mr. O. L. Addison 

showed a case of recurrent dislocation of left patella. W. G., male, aged 7. 
Admitted to Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, January 7, 
1918 ; discharged January 28. History : Loose kneecap for about two years. 
Mother had noticed that he fell down when walking. Condition first observed 
three months after fall downstairs. Was in plaster for six months. Examina¬ 
tion : Well developed muscular boy; leg perfectly straight, great wasting of 
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vastus internus ; on bending knee about 35°, complete dislocation of patella to 
outer side of external condyle. Diagnosis : ? poliomyelitis affecting mainly 
vastus internus. Operation: A large reef taken up on inner side of capsule. 
Gracilis tendon divided at insertion, drawn taut through the split infrapatellar 
tendon and sewn in position. Apparatus limiting flexion had been worn about 
six months after operation. There had been no relapse since operation. 

Mr. Alan Todd 

showed a case of recurrent bilateral dislocation of patella. Miss E. S. M. f 
aged 37, school-teacher. Seen on February 19, 1921. History : No recollec¬ 
tion of any trouble with knees before the age of 10, when she fell whilst 
skipping; patient believed that she had then dislocated the left patella. The 
dislocation had recurred from time to time, but she could do most things, 
except run or jump, till she was aged 20, being able to get about quite well, 
but being liable to fall. Each “ attack ” had been followed by some degree of 
synovitis, and as she grew older the synovitis became more persistent. 
Sometimes it had taken a fortnight or so to clear away. At this time a 
knee-cage of the Howard Marsh type had been suggested, and she wore one 
for fifteen years. Eventually, this appliance not proving entirely satisfactory, 
she had given it up, and she was now wearing instead some home-made metal 
pads, rather like Hawksley knee-trusses, bandaged on. The right knee had 
become troublesome also, special difficulty being experienced from its knack of 
luxating just as she began coming downstairs. Rather more than two years 
previously, she had experienced a severe fall, whilst coming downstairs, and 
the left tibia had protruded on the inner aspect of the knee-joint, and had 
been pushed back with a click. Stiffness and pain had lasted for over six 
weeks afterwards, and she stated that she had felt as if the “ leaders ” at the 
back of the joint had been “snapping” ever since. The left knee was liable, 
she said, to become suddenly fixed, from this cause, when she was walking; it 
always became fixed in a position of slight flexion, and remained painful till 
it was reduced. There was never any synovitis of the knee, however, after 
these attacks of “ fixation.” There was no knock-knee. 

Condition on examination : Both patellae could be easily pushed right over 
the outer edge of the femoral condyles ; alternatively, as the patient bent her 
knees, the patellae could be seen and felt to luxate somewhat outwards, and, 
as she said, it took a very considerable muscular resistance to prevent this 
happening. However tightly she strapped the knee-cage it failed to prevent 
it. Recently, she had even tried bandaging a large stone alongside the patella, 
to try to secure it, but in vain. 

Operation advised. 

The President (Mr. E. Laming Evans) 

showed a case of recurrent dislocation of the patella. Sergeant L. G. C. 
“Knocking” injury to right knee in France, September, 1917, followed 
by synovitis and by slipping of patella outwards. The synovitis had 
cleared up but the slipping persisted. The patella* slipped outwards, 
over the edge of the articular surface on the external condyle; the 
slipping commenced when the knee was flexed 30* to 40°, was at first 
gradual but when flexion reached 60° the patella suddenly jumped spas¬ 
modically to one side. The reverse phenomenon was seen when extension 
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was carried out from the position of flexion. Operation, May, 1920 : By a long 
outwardly curved incision from 3 in. above patella to 2 in. below tubercle of 
tibia, patella and ligamentum patellae and the tubercle of the tibia had been fully 
exposed. The aponeurosis of the vastus externus and capsule had been divided 
laterally to the patella. One melon-seed body removed from the joint. Tubercle 
of tibia gouged by broad shallow instrument from tibia without fracture. 
With the same gouge a groove had been excavated on inner surface of tibia 
into which tubercle of tibia fitted exactly. It was fixed by forty-day catgut. 
Edges of capsule sutured and skin flap replaced. Leg fixed by plaster of 
Paris for four weeks in full extension. Massage and exercises employed for 
re-establishing flexion gradually. No recurrence had occurred; flexion and 
extension free, full and smooth from 180° to 80°. 

Two photographs before operation and a series of X-rays were shown. 

Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank 

said he had operated on three such knees. He transplanted the tibial tubercle 
and overlapped the capsule on the inner side. In transplanting the tubercle 
he carried the incisions in the periosteum on either side of it down along 
the skin, and raised a strip of periosteum with the tubercle. This strip being 
left attached below, the CQntinuity of the insertion of the quadriceps into the 
tibia was unbroken. In a child with habitual dislocation dating from birth, 
although there was no genu valgum when the knees were extended, there was 
definite valgum when the knees were flexed. Macewen’s osteotomy was 
performed as well as the operation on the joint, and the result in both legs 
was entirely satisfactory when seen two and a half years later. 
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Three Cases of Fistula treated by Excision and Primary 

Suture . 1 

By Sir C. Gordon Watson, K.B.E., C.M.G., F.R.C.S. 

i 

The cases shown are three out of nine cases treated in a similar manner 
during the past two years at St. Mark’s Hospital. One of the cases shown 
has been a semi-horseshoe posterior fistula. The average stay of these 
nine patients in hospital was three weeks and three days. The average stay 
of all cases of fistula treated by the ordinary method during the past two years 
has been six and a half weeks. Of the nine cases all except one healed 
successfully by first intention. One case broke down in part but healed well 
by granulation. Three out of the nine were treated with a smear of B.I.P.P. 
before suture. One case was proved to be tuberculous but healed in three 
and a half weeks. 

With the experience of excision and suture of wounds during the War, 
I am now endeavouring to shorten the period of healing of simple cases of 
fistulae. I quite realize that in the past this method has been abandoned 
as unsatisfactory but I think that under improved methods of technique, if the 
cases be selected with care, a distinct advance can be secured. Not only 
is time saved, but a good deal of discomfort and inconvenience prevented by 
avoiding daily dressings. I would emphasize the point that the fistulous tract 
was excised entire and only adjacent healthy tissue cut into. No sutures 
were passed through the mucosa. The entire tract was closed by passing deep 
silkworm gut sutures beneath the area of excision and the wound area kept 
dry afterwards with picric acid. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. SyriNFORD Edwards said that whilst admitting that Sir Charles Gordon Watson 
had obtained excellent results in the cases he had brought forward, he felt that the 
risk of failure was not counterbalanced by the slight curtailment in the period of 
convalescence. Only simple straight fistulae were suitable for immediate suture and 
they all knew what uniformly successful results were obtained in these cases by 
the open method. Union by first intention was somewhat difficult to obtain in the 
neighbourhood of the anus. The outward wound might break down or a stitch abscess 
might form necessitating a further operation. 

Mr. LOCKHART-MummeRy said that Sir Charles Gordon Watson’s results were 
excellent. Mr. Swinford Edwards had, he thought, missed the chief point with regard 
to the suturing of fistulae, namely, that it was necessary to start by getting rid of the 
fistula by cutting out the whole of the fibrous tissue ; one had then simply to deal with 

J At ft meeting of the Sub-section, held February 9, 1921. 
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the large wound, which was sutured up so as to bring its walls into contact. There was 
nothing very new' in the suturing of fistuhe; Mr. Lockhart-Mummery said that he 
himself had done a considerable number, but that they were done in the pre-war period. 
He gave the method up, not because there were no successes, but because there were too 
many failures. However, w r ith the experience gained of the secondary suture of wounds 
during the War, and of their better knowledge of antiseptics, it seemed w r ell worth while 
again attempting the suture of fistula;. It w as a question worth investigation whether 
direct immediate suture, the method adopted by Sir Charles Gordon Watson, was 
the best, or whether better results would not be obtained by secondary suture. 
Mr. Lockhart-Mummery hoped that other surgeons would try the method and report 
them to the Sub-section ; he certainly intended to do this himself. 


Results of an Experimental and Histological Investigation 
into Seventy-five Cases of Rectal Fistulas. 

By W. B. Gabriel, M.S. 

This investigation was undertaken with the object of ascertaining what 
percentage of rectal fistulse was tuberculous, the proof required being the 
definite demonstration or isolation of the tubercle bacillus. The diagnosis of 
a fistula being tuberculous made on clinical grounds alone or on account of 
the presence of giant cells in sections of the granulation tissue is, I think, 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive, and in carrying out this work my object has 
been to show clearly that the tubercle bacillus was present in the lesion. 
The cases investigated have not been picked in any way ; they were taken in 
succession as admitted into St. Mark’s Hospital for operation, cases of peri¬ 
anal abscess being included in the series also. 

Method of Investigation. 

At first I examined the discharge from a number of cases, staining films by 
the Ziehl-Neelsen method. Although it is stated in books that tubercle bacilli 
are found in the discharge from tuberculous fistulee, it was soon evident to me 
that this was a most unlikely way of finding the bacilli and I abandoned it. 
These cases are not included in this series. I then proceeded to earn* out the 
following two main methods of examination :— 

(1) By inoculation experiments. 

(2) By histological methods. 

(l) The inoculation of guinea-pigs with material from the fistulas has been 
done in thirty of the seventy-five cases. At operation a sterile receiver was 
used to collect any discharge or scraping from the fistula and as much 
granulation tissue as could be excised; this was cut up into small pieces with 
sterile instruments as soon afterwards as possible, and all the material—pus, 
scrapings, and granulation tissue—was then treated with antiformin. The 
antiformin macerates the tissue, and destroys all pyogenic organisms, but 
leaves tubercle bacilli intact and viable unless the exposure is too long: 
three hours is the maximum, but a much shorter period is sufficient and 
advisable. For the last fifteen experiments I used a modification described 
by Wilson [1]. The material is thoroughly ground up in a sterile mortar 
with fine quartz sand, which reduces the tissue to a very fine state of 
sub-division; the whole is then washed with 10 to 20 c.c. of sterile normal 
saline solution into a large test-tube. The sand and larger particles sink to the 
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bottom, and the supernatant fluid, which contains the tubercle bacilli, if 
present, in suspension, is decanted off; to this an equal volume of 15 per cent, 
antiformin is added and allowed to act for five minutes with constant shaking 
or stirring. The solution is finally centrifuged, and the deposit is washed with 
saline solution and centrifuged alternately for half an hour. The residue is 
injected into tlie abdominal wall of a guinea-pig. After inoculation the animal 
is kept alive for at least six weeks, and is then killed and examined. In the 
infected cases direct films were made of any caseous nodules found, and 
sections prepared of the spleen or other organs involved. 

I should add that in each of these thirty cases I examined a film of the 
finished antiformin deposit before it was injected, and in no case did I find 
any tubercle bacilli in the films. That the bacilli must have been present was 
shown by the result of the inoculations. This affords an idea of their relative 
scarcity in the tissues, which accounts for the extreme difficulty in finding 
them in sections. 

(2) Histological examination has been carried out in all of these seventy- 
five cases. Portions of granulation tissue were excised from the fistui® at 
operation, fixed in 5 per cent, formalin in saline for twelve hours, and 
embedded in paraffin and cut in the ordinary way. Some sections were 
stained with h®matoxylin and eosin, and examined for giant cell systems ; 
others, cut slightly thicker, were stained by a modified Ziehl-Neelsen method 
and searched for tubercle bacilli. Perhaps I might say a word with regard to 
this. The sections have an evil habit of floating off the slide after the 
decolorization with acid, and another trouble which I have found is that the 
counter-stain with methylene blue occasionally fades after a time; this I 
believe is due to incomplete wasting. I finally adopted the procedure advocated 
by Stitt [2]. The carbol-fuchsin is applied in the cold for half an hour; the 
stain is then poured off, and the decolorization done with 3 per cent. HC1 in 
50 per cent, alcohol, which takes about half a minute. The acid-alcohol is next 
diluted down with water and the section is very thoroughly washed with 
water to remove all traces of acid. The section is counter-stained with 
methylene blue and mounted in balsam, a No. 1 coverslip being used. It is 
advisable to cut and stain at least a dozen serial sections, and if the 
tissue looks suspicious it may be necessary to examine an indefinite number 
more. 

For searching sections for tubercle bacilli I find that the easiest plan is to 
use a one-sixth objective and a x8 eyepiece; the bacilli can be seen quite well 
after some practice, and the area of the section is covered more quickly than 
by using a one-twelfth oil-immersion lens from the beginning. 

Results. 

The results fall into two groups : (I) Thirty cases investigated by inocula¬ 
tion experiments and by examination of sections; (II) Forty-five cases 
investigated by means of sections only. 

Group I. —Six of the thirty inoculations gave positive results, i.e., 20 per 
cent. Hr. Thornton of the Middlesex Hospital very kindly did this part of 
the work for me, and his reports on the infected animals are as follows : 
“ No. 34 : Typical generalized tuberculosis of all organs; bacilli very numerous. 
No. 35 : Caseous nodules in peritoneum; miliary tubercles in spleen ; many 
acid-fa9t bacilli. No. 45: Spleen contains many miliary tubercles; many 
acid-fast bacilli; other organs show no lesion. No. 47: Caseous mass in 
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peritoneum ; spleen shows diffuse enlargement; liver shows several caseous 
areas; acid-fast bacilli numerous. No. 49: General miliary tuberculosis; 
lungs, spleen and liver mainly affected; all lesions show acid-fast bacilli. 
No. 56 : Small white nodules in spleen ; no other lesion.” Section of this 
spleen shows acid-fast bacilli present in small numbers. 

I have a note that in Case 34 (male, aged 49) the tubercle bacilli recovered 
from the guinea-pig were short, apparently bovine; in the other five cases the 
bacilli were long and beaded—typically human. 

Five of these six positive cases were males, which agrees, I believe, with 
the usual opinion as to the relative frequency of tuberculous fistulae in males 
and females. Their ages range from 21 to 62. In the three younger subjects 
—aged 21, 28, 30—the fistulas complicated pulmonary tuberculosis (tubercle 
bacilli in sputum) and presented the appearance which is typical of a 
tuberculous fistula, i.e., the external opening had a discoloured, unhealthy- 
looking margin, there was a watery discharge, no induration, and, as a rule, 
extensive undermining of the skin. 

In the three older subjects, all males, aged 49, 54 and 62 respectively, 
the infection seems to have been of a different nature. They were robust, 
healthy-looking men with no evidence of pulmonary tuberculosis, and the 
fistulas did not present the characteristic appearance of a tuberculous lesion. 
Induration was present to a varying extent: the external openings were small, 
either single or multiple, but the feature to which I would attach most 
importance is a purplish discoloration of the skin for a varying area round the 
fistula, yet without any actual ulceration of the skin. 

There is one point which these six cases of proved tuberculous fistulae have 
in common, which is, that not one has healed completely. One of the 
younger subjects with phthisis is now in a chest hospital: the remainder are 
much improved in their general health, although the fistulas still discharge 
slightly. I should add that in these six positive cases the fistula w r as the only 
local lesion found; there was no evidence, for instance, of there being 
a tuberculous proctitis with ulceration, with a fistula as a secondary 
complication. 

The twenty-four cases which gave a negative inoculation result were 
clinically simple with one exception. This was a man, aged 35, who had 
evidence of pulmonary tuberculosis involving both apices, with tubercle bacilli 
in his sputum. His fistula was thought to be tuberculous. It was operated 
upon twice and healed up. In the section of the granulation tissue from this 
case no giant cells nor tubercle bacilli are seen, and the inoculation experiment 
was negative. This case may be regarded as an example of a non-tuberculous 
fistula in a phthisical subject; unless possibly the tubercle bacilli were missed 
in collecting the material for inoculation, and the cure resulted from the 
excision of the granulation tissue and application of antiseptics, aided by the 
reaction following operation. 

With regard to the question of giant cells in the sections from this group, 
in the six positive cases well-marked giant cells are found in two cases (ages 
21 and 28) : they are mostly oval or round, regular in outline, with peripheral 
nuclei and a clear central area, and are associated with caseating areas in one 
case and with well-developed encircling layers of fibrous tissue in the other ; in 
two cases (ages 54 and 62) a few giant cells are present, and in the remaining 
two cases (ages 30 and 49) they are absent. In the twenty-four negative 
cases giant cells are absent in twenty-two, and present in small numbers 
in two, the cells here being scattered, irregular in outline, with diffused 
nuclei. 
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I have examined sections stained for tubercle bacilli from the six positive 
cases, but have not succeeded in demonstrating the bacilli: they must be 
present but are very difficult to find. I must admit, however, that I have not 
searched so many sections as I have for the non-inoculation cases. 

Crroup //.—I have succeeded in finding tubercle bacilli in stained sections 
in four of these forty-five cases, i.e., 9 per cent. The first was that of a male, 
aged 49, with no evidence of phthisis, who had an anterior horseshoe fistula ; 
the skin was discoloured ; there was a certain amount of induration. The 
fistula was laid open and healed well at the time. In sections of the granula¬ 
tion tissue many giant cells are seen in groups, and I show a section in which 
a definite tubercle bacillus is seen in the outer part of a characteristic giant 
cell, with a second bacillus in the interstitial tissue in the same field. I saw 
this patient recently; he has a submucous track leading up the bowel anteriorly, 
but is in good health generally. 

The second case was that of a man, aged 39, who had a fistula discharging 
on the right side of the anus. At operation the whole ischio-rectal fossa was 
found to be excavated, and it was thought to be very probably tuberculous. 
There were no signs of pulmonary infection. Sections of the granulation 
tissue show very numerous collections of l^rge giant cells, and I have found 
three tubercle bacilli, singly, inside giant cells (section shown). This case 
was operated upon in August, last year, and at present appears to have 
healed. His general health is good, and he is doing his work as a 
blacksmith. 

I show the sections from the other two cases demonstrating the tubercle 
bacilli inside giant cells. One of the sections (No. 64) shows two tubercle 
bacilli in the outer part of a giant cell, and I have put this section under a 
one-sixth objective to show their visibility under this power. I need not 
describe these cases in detail; they were both males, aged 18, with 
definite pulmonary tuberculosis, and the fistulae were clinically tuberculous. 

The giant cells from these four positive cases are large, and show the 
clear central area which is commonly regarded as typical of the tuberculous 
giant cell. In one of the sections a tubercle bacillus was seen inside a large 
oval giant cell which had diffused nuclei: the next serial section showed the 
same giant cell with the nuclei beginning to be arranged peripherally, showing 
that the first section had evidently just cut the outer margin of the cell. In 
considering this feature, therefore, in a section the average appearance must be 
estimated. Another useful point, I think, is the presence of groups of poly¬ 
morphs in relation to giant cells. One finds these collections of polymorphs 
frequently in sections of spleens from infected guinea-pigs, and I have found 
exactly the same appearance in sections of proved tuberculous granulation 
tissue, but never in non-tuberculous fistulae even where giant cells were 
present. 

I show one rather remarkable section; it was from a man, aged 29, who 
who had a short, superficial fistula clearly simple in character, which has 
healed well. The section shows large numbers of large giant cells. I have 
examined numerous sections for tubercle bacilli, but have found none. No 
macroscopic foreign body was found at operation in this case, but the only 
explanation that I can offer is that these cells are foreign body giant cells. 
They are found irregularly throughout the section and their nuclei are mostly 
diffused, but a certain number of cells are seen with peripheral nuclei and clear 
or necrotic centres. 

Of the remaining forty cases, in two the fistulae were suspicious, and 
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sections show giant cells, but I have been unable to find tubercle bacilli in 
them. The rest were clinically simple; a few small giant cells to which I 
attach no significance were found in six, and in the remainder they were 
completely absent. 

Of these seventy-five cases, ten had definite pulmonary tuberculosis— 
i.e., 13 per cent. This agrees with Mr. Swinford Edwards* statement that 
12 per cent, of fistulous patients have phthisis, and with Harrison Cripps 
estimate of 10 to 15 per cent. 

No particular variety of fistula has been found to predominate among the 
positive cases ; there was only one anterior horseshoe fistula. In the following 
table the positive cases are arranged in the order of age. The first five cases, 
ages 18 to 30, had active pulmonary tuberculosis ; the second five cases had no 
evidence of lung involvement, and the question is whether or not in these cases 
the fistula resulted from a primary tuberculous infection. This is a difficult 
matter to decide ; there was nothing in the histories to indicate that there hail 
been former lung trouble, and all one can say is that in these cases the fistula 
was a proved tuberculous lesion, and that evidence of other foci 
wanting. 


Table" of Positive Cases. 


N'unber 
of case 

Sex 

Aye 

: 

Variety and duration 
of Itstula 

Clinical 

appearance 

Lungs 

Section 

Result 

64 

M. 

IK 

Dorsal, two weeks Tuberculous 

Phthisis 

G.C. 

T.B. found 

Mot healed; no 
operation 

72 * 

M. 

18 

Left lateral sinus, 
two weeks 

Tuberculous 

Phthisis 

G.C. + + , 
T.B. found 

Not healed: 
drainage onh 

17 

M. 

21 

Posterior horseshoe Tuberculous 
five weeks ' 

Phthisis 

G.C. +, 
caseating areas 

Not healed 

19 

F. 

28 

Dorsal, seven 
months 

Tuberculous 

Phthisis 

G.C. +, 
encapsuled 

Not healed 

15 

M. 

30 

Right lateral, one 
year 

Tuberculous Phthisis 

No G.C. 

Not healed 

71 

i 

M. ! 

39 

Right lateral sinus, 
one month 

Suspicious 

Nil 

G.C. + + , j 
T.B. found 

Healed 

34 i 

M. 

49 

Left lateral, three 
years 

Simple 

Nil 

No G.C. i 

Healed ; then 
broke down 

60 

M. 

49 

1 

Anterior horseshoe, 
two years 

Suspicions 

Nil 

G.C. + -f*, 
T.B. found 

Not healed 

56 ! 

M. 

54 

Right posterior semi- 
horseshoe, eighteen 
years 

Suspicions 

Nil 

G.C. few 

Not healed 

35 | 

1 

M. 

62 

Right posterior semi¬ 
horseshoe, one year 

Simple 

Nil 

G.C. few 

Not healed 


G.C. Giant cells. T.R. Tubercle bacilli. 


In this series of ten positive cases one was not operated upon, and in another 
external drainage only was aimed at; of the remaining eight cases only one 
(Case 71) appears to have healed, and this is one of the apparently primal*} 
infections ; the interval since operation is however only six months. I make 
the following suggestions as to treatment:— 

(l) An unruptured ischio-rectal abscess in a patient with evidence of active 
pulmonary tuberculosis should be treated in accordance with the recognized 
principle applied to the treatment of cold abscesses elsewhere—i.e., by repeated 
aspiration with due aseptic precautions, and by the injection of antiseptics 
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such as iodoform or flavine. If this fails the abscess can be laid open later in 
the ordinary way. 

(2) In adults without evidence of phthisis the most reasonable method of 
treating a suspicions fistula if it is not too extensive, on the supposition that 
if tuberculous the infection may be primary, would seem to be excision of the 
infected granulation tissue, thorough swabbing with antiseptics and primary 
suture. This method would give the tissues the best opportunity of dealing 
with any bacilli left behind. 

Conclusions. 

(1) In tuberculous fistulae the tubercle bacilli are very few in numbers, and 
are most certainly demonstrated by Concentration with antiformin and by 
inoculation into guinea-pigs. By this method I have proved 20 per cent, of 
fistulae to be tuberculous (six out of thirty). 

(2) Tubercle bacilli may be found in stained sections of the fistulous 
granulation tissue, most likely places being inside, or in the region of giant 
cells. The sections should be cut moderately thick. By this means I have 
proved 9 per cent, of fistulae to be tuberculous (four out of forty-five). The 
bacilli are so scarce that a negative finding is Valueless until many sections 
have been examined. 

(3) Other methods of demonstrating the bacilli are: (a) Examination of 
films of the prepared antiformin deposit; this proved negative in the thirty 
cases that I examined ; ( b ) culturing the antiformin deposit on special media 
such as Dorset’s, or the medium recommended by Wilson. I have had no 
experience of this. 

(4) If histological examination only is carried out, and if no tubercle 
bacilli are found in sections a consideration of giant cells can only give a 
presumptive diagnosis. The presence of groups of large oval or round giant 
cells with peripheral nuclei, especially if associated with caseating areas, 
collections of polymorphs or well-marked fibrous tissue capsules, is in favour of 
the tissue being tuberculous. The absence of giant cells does not exclude the 
possibility of the tissue being tuberculous. 

(5) Clinically, tuberculous fistulae present their characteristic appearance 
best in subjects under 30. In older subjects the fistulae are frequently not so 
characteristic, and are not so usually complicated with active pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The question which remains for discussion is whether it would be advisable 
to investigate fistula cases by the inoculation method as a routine. From the 
scientific point of view the establishment of an accurate diagnosis and a 
criticism of end-results over a large series of cases is most desirable. From 
a practical point of view, in cases which are clearly simple in character, and 
in cases obviously tuberculous in young subjects, the experienced eye and 
finger will be able to give an accurate diagnosis and prognosis. But it is 
in the doubtful case of an adult, say between 40 and 60, in which the fistula 
looks a little suspicious, that a definite positive or negative experiment would 
be appreciated in giving a prognosis as to cure. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to my seniors at St. Mark’s 
Hospital for their help in collecting material for this investigation, to Pro¬ 
fessor C. H. Browning for his advice, and to Dr. Thornton of the Middlesex 
Hospital for so kindly doing the actual experimental part for me. 
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The Three-stage Abdomino-perineal Excision of the Rectum 

for Cancer. 

By H. Graeme Anderson, F.R.C.S. 

This case has been brought to your notice for two reasons. In the first 
place it is an unusual type of case, presenting as it did two growths, one 
benign and one malignant, in the same rectum. The other and more important 
reason is that it is the first case on record, I believe, in which the abdomino¬ 
perineal excision of the rectum, as advocated by our President, has been carried 
out in three stages. 

The patient, a male, aged 42, a milk earner, was admitted to St, Mark s 
on September 22, 1920, with a history of two years’ duration of dyspepsia, 
pain after food, colic, and diarrhoea. There was no vomiting and the appetite 
remained good. For three months before admission the diarrhoea had increased 
and was accompanied by the passage of blood and mucus. The patient also 
began to lose weight. * 

On examination a large soft pedunculated growth of the same colour as the 
rectal mucosa was found 3 in. from the anal margin. Above this and quite 
separate from it was found a second growth, hard, ulcerated and encircling the 
bowel with its lower margin at the recto-sigmoidal junction and just within 
reach of the examining finger tip. This interesting double condition was 
verified by sigmoidoscopy on September 24, 1920. Nothing else abnormal was 
found except some tenderness over the gall-bladder. 

An innocent and malignant growth in the same rectum must be a very rare 
condition and is hardly mentioned in literature. I have seen a malignant 
growth in a case of multiple addhomata of the large bowel, and also two 
separate malignant growths in the same rectum, but this is the first case I have 
seen as described. Perhaps some of you may be able to tell me of other such 
cases. 

Colostomy through the left rectus was done on October 6, 1920, and the 
bowel opened two days later. On October 20, under spinal anaesthesia 
(morphine and scopolamine), and in the later stage a little gas and ether, a wide 
perineal excision of the rectum was carried out. On opening the peritoneum 
it was found impossible to get above the upper growth, so the rectum was 
removed containing the innocent growth only. The bowel was sutured over 
just below the upper growth and sewn to the margin of the peritoneal opening. 
A drainage tube was inserted in the perineal wound which was sutured. A 
catheter was tied in the bladder. 

On leaving the table his pulse was 72 and he was of good colour. His 
progress was uneventful except for a rigor the next evening. 

On November 2, there was discharge of mucus from the perineal wound. 
On November 20, he was given a vaccine of 10 millions of mixed streptococci 
and Bacillus coli ; and on November 24, he w T as given 8 c.c. of 1 per cent, 
nucleinic acid to produce leucocytosis. Later in the same day, under gas and 
ether given by Mr. Lloyd, the colostomy was sealed off and the abdomen opened 
in the midline from the umbilicus to the pubes. The liver and gall-bladder 
were found apparently normal and there were no peritoneal deposits or 
enlarged glands felt in the pelvic mesocolon. In the Trendelenburg position the 
small intestines were packed off and the inferior mesenteric artery and vein 
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were ligated just above the pelvic brim. The pelvic mesocolon was then 
divided and vessels ligated. .The pelvic colon was crushed 3 in. below the 
colostomy opening, divided, and the ends turned in by purse string sutures. A 
small blind end of bowel about 2 in. long was then left leading up to the 
colostomy opening. The peritoneum was then incised on either side of the 
pelvic mesocolon and these incisions were carried round in front. The lower half 
of the pelvic colon with its mesocolon was stripped down to the recto-sigmoidal 
junction where the second growth was situated. The bowel was carefully 
separated from where it had been united to the peritoneal edges in the second 
operation, and then the pelvic colon with the contained growth was removed. 
The peritoneal floor was easily sutured over. It was interesting to note that on 
the floor of the pelvis there was a small area, dark in colour and the size of a 
shilling, communicating with the perineal wound. But it was noted that the 
latter wound had to a great extent filled in. He left the table with a pulse of 
72, and respirations numbering 14. 

Next day his temperature was 99° F., pulse 80, and respirations 14. He 
passed urine naturally, had no sickness, retained salines, but complained of pain 
in the back. Two days after the operation he complained of pain in the 
stomach, but the abdomen was soft; his temperature was 101° F. On the 
29th, his temperature was 102° F., pulse 88, respirations 20, but the abdomen 
moved well and there was no sickness. On the 30th there was a foul discharge 
of pus from the perineal wound and the temperature came down. A tube was 
then inserted in the perineal wound. 

His progress after that was uneventful. He increased in weight and on 
December 27, he was up feeling fit and well, except for occasional pain on 
micturition. He was discharged a few days after onset of convalescence. 

The treatment of cancer of the rectum by operation is one of the most 
debated subjects in surgery. At present there are two schools—one advocates 
the wide abdomino-perineal operation in one stage, so that all areas of potential 
spread are removed, while the other is content with a wide perineal excision 
only.- There is-no doubt that the first method is more sound on pathological 
grounds, but the one deterrent to it is the high operative mortality. Taking 
all surgeons' work, I would place the operative death-rate about 55 per cent. 
The operation whioh I have described to-day—i.e., the abdomino-perineal 
excision •inr^three«stegas,^will,. I think, reduce this high operative mortality 
considerably. I strongly commend the method to you and would like to hear 
later of your immediate results. 


Case of Ulcerative Colitis. 

By Lionel E. C. Norbury, F.R.C.S. 

J. C., AGED 60, admitted to hospital on January 24, 1921, with an enlarged 
prostate and chronic cystitis, in a drowsy and semi-comatose condition. 
Incontinence of faeces with loose stools containing blood. No sloughs seen 
in stools. 

Condition of urine improved with bladder washings, and he became less 
drowsy and asked for the bed-pan for the first time on January 30. The 
patient died on January 31. 
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Norbury: Case of Ulcerative Colitis 


Post-mortem : The colon from just above the splenic flexure, downwards, 
was dark red in colour and showed the presence of many ulcers. In several 
places the wall of the gut had sloughed and was on the point of perforating. 

(The specimen showing the ulceration is exhibited.) 

Mr. J. P. Lockhart-Mummery showed a specimen from case in a female, 
aged 65, of Extensive Sessile Villous Tumour of Rectum, with Malignant 
Ulcer in the centre. 



Section of Suroen? 


SUB-SECTION OF ORTHOPyEDICS.' 

President of Sub-section — Mr. E. Laming Evans, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Case of Bilateral Radio-ulnar Synostosis associated with 
Bilateral Congenital Dislocation of Hips. 

By E. Laming Evans, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. (President). 

G. P., FEMALE, aged 5, first seen in May, 1918. Mother complained that 
the child was unable to roll the forearms. 

Family history: Three sisters and one brother without deformity ; no 
history of deformity in the family. 

O Upon examination, synostoses of upper ends of radius and ulna were found 
on both sides ; forearms were in position of pronation. 

In the routine examination of the child for other deformities a bilateral 
congenital dislocation of the hips was discovered. This was reduced in 
September, 1918, and I show you the X-ray before reduction and one taken in 
February, 1921, which confirms the physical examination that the treatment 
has been successful. 

I have not attempted to treat the radio-ulnar synostosis for these reasons: 
(1) That the functional disability is slight and can largely be compensated by 
external rotation of the shoulder ; (2) that attempts at nearthrosis have 
resulted, in the cases I have seen, in failure. 

Mr. Aitken reported that he had recently had a case of synostosis of the radius 
and ulna in a girl aged 18 , otherwise well developed and intelligent. The synostosis 
involved the superior radio-ulnar joint and extended down nearly to the bicipital tuber¬ 
osity. An operation was performed on the left arm three days ago, by an incision along 
the posterior border of the ulna, separation of the anconeus from its insertion to the 
back of the olecranon, a further removal of the whole block of bone between the radius 
and ulna, including a considerable portion of the adjacent parts of both bones. When 
taking out this block of bone, the portion of muscle attached to the coronoid processes 
was pulled right through to the back. This was secured to the edge of the anconeus, 
and, when released, pulled the anconeus as a complete buffer between the two bones. 
Free rotation was possible at the time. Mr. Aitken said that he would report the result 
of the case in six months’ time. 


Au—S 1 


1 At a meeting of the Sub-section, held April 5 f 1921. 
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Evans: Multiple Cartilaginous Exostoses 


Case of Multiple Cartilaginous Exostoses associated with 
Congenital Dislocation of Hip. 

By E. Laming Evans, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. (President). 


M. G., FEMALE, aged 9, first seen at age of 2 years 9 months in October, 
1914, when left leg was observed to be shorter than right. 

Examination showed dislocation of left femur on to dorsum ilii. Nothing 
abnormal detected either on femoral head or at site of acetabulum ; thickened 
mass felt on anterior surface of left femur below level of great trochanter ; 
also small irregular mass on crest of right ilium. 

I made a note at the time that these masses were of the nature of cartila¬ 
ginous exostoses. The case was not seen again until March, 1921, when it 
had developed into a typical example of multiple cartilaginous exostoses. 

Family history: No history of deformity in either father’s or mother’s 
family; mother is a Roumanian and has five sisters in Roumania, so no great 
reliance can be placed upon the history. Patient has one sister aged 18, two 
brothers aged 13 and 11, all without deformity. 

Exostoses can be felt on left femur, at insertion of adductor magnus and at 
upper end on anterior surface just below level of great trochanter; on left 
tibia, at insertion of sartorius ; at lower end of left fibula. X-ray appearance 
of left acetabulum is Strongly suggestive of a cartilaginous exostosis arising from 
the Y-shaped cartilage, but this cannot be confirmed by palpation. Exostoses 
are also present on right iliac crest, right femur and right fibula, lower end of 
the right radius and vertebral borders of scapulae. 

I consider that this is a case of so-called congenital dislocation of the hip 
in which the cause has been a shallowing of the acetabular floor caused by a 
cartilaginous exostosis arising from the Y-cavtilage and projecting above the 
level of the floor of the acetabulum. 


Case of Finger Injury. 

By A. W. Sheen, M.S. 

Mrs. E. G., aged 49, on December 11, 1920, fell and dislocated left ring 
finger at proximal interphalangeal joint, finger being bent to ulnar side. She 
pulled it in herself. Subsequent treatment was by massage and movements 
and later by strapping of joint. Much pain and swelling ; these lessened but 
did not disappear; an X-ray on February 9, 1921, showed a chip fracture of 
distal end of proximal phalanx on ulnar side. 

Present treatment is by massage, hot air and ionization and, as an absolute 
inability to extend completely has developed, a specially made little splint is 
worn to pull finger into full extension. Swelling still present; pain slight and 
intermittent; active movements good. 

Antero-posterior and lateral skiagrams are shown. The disability is pro¬ 
longed and would be incapacitating in a labourer. Opinions are invited as to 
treatment. 
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Mr. AsLETT BALDWIN said that some years ago, he had a similar injury to that ' 
described by Mr. Sheen, but at a different joint. The extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis 
was torn away from its insertion, bringing away a bit of bone with it. His hand 
was put into a gauntlet of poro-plastic, with the thumb abducted ; it was fixed for about 
a month. Recovery was complete in about six weeks with no deformity. 


Case of Chronic Arthritis of the Knee in a Syphilitic Boy. 

By A. H. Todd, M.S. 

C. C., NOW aged 9. 

Family history: Mother rheumatic ; has had four children, of whom 
three are living : no miscarriages. 

History of present condition: First attended the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children in June, 1918, saying that he had had “ pains all over,” on and off, 
for a month, and that at the beginning of the attack, his skin had come out 
in blotches. Deep reflexes were normal; nutrition was good; his knee 
contained no fluid and was not tender; temperature was normal. The 
diagnosis then made was tuberculosis of the right knee-joint, with erythema 
nodosum, and fading secondary nodules on the legs and arms. A Wassermann 
test, made shortly aftewards, gave a + + reaction. He continued to limp till 
December, when he had pain in the hips and ankles, and then pain and 
swelling of the right knee, lasting for over three weeks ; his heart was found 
to be normal. He was admitted, with a diagnosis of ? rheumatism, but the 
pain, fluid and swelling persisted in spite of rest and salicylate treatment. In 
February, 1919, a splint was applied ; a week later the movements were 
described as “ fairly free and painless,” but there was much more peri¬ 
articular thickening. Pot. iodid. was now administered for the first time, 
and was continued for over a year. A second Wassermann, taken in March, 
1919, was still +. The condition fluctuated in severity till June, by which 
time (the limb being in plaster) the pain had subsided somewhat. A third 
Wassermann, taken in June, was negative. In August, 1919, he was admitted, 
and a calliper splint was applied, instead of the plaster, and between 
then and now he has been re-admitted several times to have the knee 
straightened. 

Present condition (March 15, 1921): Knee still puffy, especially on the 
inner side, above the patella; thigh 1 in. wasted ; tenderness on moving 
patella laterally across femur ; flexion much limited. Wassermann negative. 
The teeth and eyes are normal, and the patient shows no signs of congenital 
syphilis, except that he is somewhat deaf; the aurist reports, however, that 
he cannot find any lesion of his auditory nerve. 

Skiagrams show marked rarefaction of the bones of the right knee-joint, 
together with considerable erosion of the articular cartilages, and the surface 
of the underlying bone. The appearances are very like those seen in tuber¬ 
culous knees, but the destruction of the articular surfaces is rather greater 
than one would have expected in a knee that shows so little evidence of 
activity at the present time. 

The main interest of the case lies in the question as to whether the case 
is one of true syphilitic arthritis, or one of tuberculous disease in a syphilitic 
child, and it is shown mainly in the hope of stirring up some discussion upon 
this matter. When I was an Out-patient Officer at Guy’s Hospital, I used to 
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Roth: Osteitis Deformans of Left Tibia 


4 have Wassermann tests made, as a routine, upon all patients who bad any 
sort of chronic arthritis; some of them proved to be positive, and of these 
particular cases, some presented close analogies to tuberculosis, whilst others 
looked like rheumatoid arthritis, or even osteo-arthritis. Whilst I was careful 
not to assume that a positive blood test meant that the disease present was 
actually caused by syphilis, I gave salvarsan to all those who had positive 
reactions, and some of them not only got rapidly well, but remained 
permanently well. That opened my eyes to the fact that numerous cases, 
diagnosed as tuberculous or other chronic arthritis, were really and truly 
syphilitic, and I advocate the examination of all patients who have chronic 
arthritis of any sort by the Wassermann test as part of the routine 
examination. 

It has been suggested that syphilitic persons are more liable than normal 
persons to tuberculous infection. That seems to me to be a confusion of 
thought, and we shall never make any progress as long as we “ hedge ” in that 
way. Besides, we can draw an analogy from other groups of known syphilitic 
cases: in the eye department, we see innumerable children with interstitial 
keratitis, and they are certainly syphilitic; yet their general health is often 
very good, and I do not remember ever having seen one of them who was 
afflicted with a tuberculous joint. 

In my experience, syphilitic joints rapidly get well under vigorous anti¬ 
syphilitic treatment, if they are diagnosed early, and heal very slowly, or not 
at all, if antisyphilitic remedies are only used late in the case. In this case, 
it might be argued that the persistence of pain, swelling and limitation of 
movement after so much treatment were in favour of tuberculous disease. On 
the other hand, the left knee seems to me to be not quite normal; the posterior 
surface of the patella, in the radiogram, shows a distinctly crenated and rather 
“fuzzy ” appearance, which is different from the very clear and definite outline 
that the bone normally has at this age. If, as I think, that indicates that 
the left knee is involved as well as the right, it would be a strong point in 
favour of syphilitic arthritis, and would make the diagnosis of tubercle much 
less probable. 


Case of Osteitis Deformans of Left Tibia. 

By Paul Bernard Roth, F.R.C.S. 

Mrs. A. T., aged 52, attended hospital on March 22, 1921, complaining of 
bending and enlargement of the left shin bone. She stated that it had been 
bending for the last three or four years, and attributed the enlargement to a 
kick she received fifteen years previously. 

Examination showed enlargement of the shaft of the left tibia to about 
twice its normal thickness, with marked bowing of the bone, the convexity of 
the curve being forwards and outwards. The only disability complained of is 
pain in the bone on any change of weather. 

A radiogram taken by the late Dr. W. Ironside Bruce shows “distinct 
thickening of compact bone and narrowing of medullary cavity, strongly 
suggesting osteitis deformans.” 
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Amputation at the Hip-joint by a Posterior Flap, 

By M. FlTZMATJEICE-liELLY, F,BC>S. 

This method .is designed to lea-?# i*$. hfctJe redundant tissue as possible, So 
as to facilitate 1 the fitting of a “ tilt«uig4&bfo li.rob. Tho interior incision te 
^a,raJ]Q] to BquparVs ligament, extending ipbxp, ahoTO the great. trochanter to 
tbo adductor region; a posterior dap marked out, ami the amputation b 
t hen petfai*ja50d from ths front, iatfeiag all mu&cius short. Thg foeigd of tho 
h usually left?, the neefe-feeing divided cl oho to it . trrthe mse ;#ho\vn 
tfife .w&e dons*. hut a part' oi ih&lU&cus left too long became adherent to it. 
and caused a clblocjitiou • of toad;, which' necessitated \M auteequant 
retuo»*i. 

The resulting stiii^p- is-shown m the ‘photograph A Thift is the. eleventh 
easedope bv this method, and the others have been satisfactorily fitted. 


Case of Haematocele of the Knee-joint 

By M- FiTZMAHEiCE^KELT.y, F.K ;0 3- 


THIS ease, *1. XT, aged 54, was shown months ago as a ease for 
diagnosis.-, Shortly, %hs history was of injury to the right kn.ee, tor which 
drainage was undertaken, in 11)0*2, the. patient recovered sufficiently wall 
t.o riofe twelve months later, On served in the War, and in April, 1 til 5>. had a 
second •severe contusion of the joint- There isgreat swelling of the knee-jcdiifc* 
bulging at the Vito of the* old inersiom. and imis^es in tho popliteal apace and 
over the mm* tuberosity of. the tibia figure p- 170)., A skiagram sbowS' 
opaque masses in the region of the swellings ; tafl -uv rthe :s ; 'uPmq)ateU^vpohcdi; 

Mo^a^aV^ee and painless, hut easily; 


. H _ ... , v _,. 

Operation on the mass' over: the inner tuberosity of the ubiu. disclosed 
a multilueulnr maas* ehntammg a little fluid resembling; Synovia, but chiefly a 
solid mass AesemMing Altered; blood clot. Nothing wau obtained on aspiration 
of joint. " '• 






Heatlt: Tuber mtfom JJadulitis 


On ijiicro«copicara^arniofttioi\ unaltered synovial membrane of the burnt 
*?aJl was *#oXi inplaoea and iouDipat^d 'blood clot* No feign of new : groini. 

I have not focton abity to flod a stoilar iba literature; > U^ai'^feV 

reports a He'fb.umtW^’b^orbedt iibmioue oiota in 

at an autoi.Ky d* -v?rO>on mouth* after an accident; this, is tbeotvl 
bearing $vgu «£.$}»'tfcfct %^m find, The oonditi^ 

in its pathology an old biemaUjrreW of the tunica vaginutia imce-tjhriXi *p\ 
condition 1 have nwt, and therefore 1 have.-ventured to cab it a Kmnbtoco\i> .<f 
the k non'join t- v ~ // V'Xv.„ ; '-i:*vy*r - 


Case of Tuber^iilouS Dactylitis 

By P. Maynabp Heath. M.S. 


Thk patient is jiu uTumuried woojar? aged 3i, Der bluett began• ten yw* 
ago with enlarged $&nd*v in the peek.- She wa>5 taken ttvimspital and :'<$$$ &«<? 
in have nnlargtui glands all over tier body.: Snven yearn ago the right impel, 
beoamb. pa4h >e a^d 

alter U\»- month-. brradmuly idl the lingers became aftcoted. A. i;kr)d h. ine 
xiQck was arpirai.eti four-yeur« ago. Vvnt'i this foSloU’ed hy the uppew me* d 
lupus on the face und neck. She wu^-tmailed'' for ulceration';of lh& c^rhcK five 
years ago, and she had uurfered from -w.mi-er cough <dhee the age of 7. Thru 
was on attack of h;mriopfcy&iA at Christmjis. 1020, vuut oh four oeca$-idhs -io.rr. 
Them {$ no OebnUe history of tuliercajosi^ in the family except .that 
mothers sister lias two daughters- suffering .from phthisis. At the pn>*?e 
time tho hands arc extensively crippled by 'firm swellings, apparently uiyoiyio^ 
the tender, eheaths of all the digits. . Considerable deformity is pi-oJtreed |l§ 
the movemeoth of the iingevu and 'thumbs are limited. The glands on b;r 
sides of the neck are feolarged ami there am putchos of lupus on .$$M 
amf neefe: 


sigms of phthMs m the upper lobo of the right 

} JiUiL 'tf -bt Sw <fr‘ i r Jnf^ uylirriS) IK7II ii, vp. 7&GVpV t 
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X ray ^iuftituuloi) of Mm- hands shows wellnlefined at&ae of rarrdaeUou 
sun^mdcd by scdDewb&tsclerosed kabccaiie, so tha-t s^p appearance of iaee- 
^oik i& produced. Ml Mm phalanges are affected ujrd some of the rmdaoarpafa. 
• show; :ii • condition k> a slight, degree ;■■-.Some of rho. pbsbav:^ are 

exy wtidtid md mmp. d m u B*£hii e< I, There i e no: ovidm-ec of-penas tea! now 
• . Tlwr* is some .nfesorpetdoH. of t hy, mua phauPngofM joint 
earfikses (Wiigum), • - : ' \ . \ ' ^ ' 

X ray pmutros of tho feet show similar Ohhfvge* m the phalat}g*ft..ami fifth 
metatarsals, though elynkmtiv the feet are unafieetetl. No changes have been 
detected in the long bones. 

The WaHserxouFm reaction is negative. 

The hands* have ianrft tmated -by Bier's passive cnngmiion inethoil, the 
application of dry heat am] Urn inunction of colloidal iodine oil Very slight 
aineluimtinn has been .producadL 



Mr. Aslk’it Baldwin said that? since Mv. HeafcliN case li« had fetched from 

huiuci the radiographs umv shown. The nuBem \vh>* u girl aged \% Since, the, age of 4« 
tomoors of iimvy r >f the hones of both hands hdd .appeared. The X ruv !<p|H'amncVs: 
vc!t* very liUc. those in Air. Heath's -'ease. Throdgh lateral Wuisions, he (Mr. AslcM 
fhddwim had cum-tted tuvavall thr-tnnionrs, Af*cmscop-emiy they were r lu-hoiulrmijaifc 
The mater)a] ton cued resembled. m Hppeamnhe and oHi,ct' nrv. slightly dump lump 
STnmr '. The cape was <h>mg welt ; (h,‘tie-.- wCrc becoming filled with new hone. 






Section of Surflerp. 

SUB-SECTION OF PROCTOLOGY. 

President—Mr. W. Ernest Miles, F.R.C.S. 


DISCUSSION ON PRURITUS ANI . 1 

Mr. P. Lockhart-Mummery 

said that the subject brought forward for discussion was, in his opinion, a 
most important one, and one upon which comparatively little was known. 

He would like to say how deeply all of them regretted that Dr. Ironside 
Bruce was no longer with them to be one of the openers of this discussion, as 
he was to have been. Dr. Ironside Bruce had, he believed, done more than 
any other radiologist for this particular branch of rectal disease, and his con¬ 
tribution to the discussion would have been of the very greatest value. They 
all regretted that so valuable a member of their profession should have been 
added to the list of martyrs to scientific discovery at such an early age. 

Pruritus ani was a peculiar condition from the fact of its having only one 
symptom—namely, itching. It had no properly established pathology, and 
they were still very much in the dark as to its cause, or the best method of 
treating it. It was by no means the trivial complaint that its name would 
seem to imply. The irritation was often so intense as to be almost unbearable 
and to drive the patient to the verge of madness. The insomnia which often 
accompanied it was serious, and, indeed, they all had seen patients who 
were very seriously broken down in health simply as a result of the irritation. 

Probably most would agree with him that the thickening of the skin, the 
rug® and eczema, fissures and other abnormal conditions of the skin around 
the anal orifice, which were so frequently seen associated with pruritus ani, 
were purely secondary results of scratching, and beyond the fact that they 
tended to accentuate the itching and interfere with treatment had no causal 
relationship with it. 

He did not propose to deal with those cases of pruritus which were due to 
some general condition such as glycosuria, gout, diabetes, &c., or even with 
those due to some definite parasite. Such cases were important and should 
always be looked for, but they did not present any particular features of 
interest or difficulty in treatment 

Certain definite types of pruritus ani might be distinguished :— 

(1) Those due to some general condition such as glycosuria, &c. 

(2) Those due to some parasite such as worms, pediculi, &c. 

(3) Pruritus obviously secondary to some lesion of the anal region such as 
fissure, prolapsed pile, &c. 

(4) Pruritus of old standing where no local lesion could be discovered. 

(5) Paroxysmal pruritus. 

Most observers would probably agree that a local cause for the itching was 
present in a great majority of cases, and the first essential on seeing a case 
was to make a thorough and careful search for this cause. In his experience 
where a definite cause for the pruritus was discovered that cause was generally 


l At a meeting of the Sab-section, held April 18,1921. 
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one which produced a certain amount of moisture of the parts, more particularly 
of a septic character, such as fissure or fistula, a polypus of the rectum, or a 
prolapsed pile. 

He had found that where the itching was of recent origin the removal 
of the cause was followed by prompt and permanent relief of the irritation. 

The most difficult cases were those in which no local cause could be dis¬ 
covered ; this applied particularly to the paroxysmal cases in which it was 
quite unusual to find any local lesion. 

The following definite facts relating to this curious condition had arrested 
his special attention. First, cases of pruritus ani with a history of only a few 
months or weeks were easily cured by the removal of some local cause, or by 
some simple application. Secondly, cases of pruritus ani with a history dating 
back for more than two years were very difficult to cure, and the removal of 
the local lesion, even if present, seldom stopped the itching. Was this the 
experience of other observers ? 

The conclusion would appear to be that if pruritus ani had existed in at all 
an aggravated form for a long time definite changes took place in the skin, or 
more probably in the nerve endings in the skin, which rendered the condition 
more or less permanent and prevented effective treatment. He believed 
these changes to be of the nature of a fibrosis in the deeper layers of the skin, 
involving the nerves, more especially the nerve end-plates in the dermis, and 
to be caused by the constant scratching and rubbing of the parts. In fact, in 
these old-standing and severe cases of pruritus an actual disease of the nerve 
endings in the skin existed. This had been first realized by the late Sir Charles 
Ball, who had insisted on the fact that a definite nerve lesion was the under¬ 
lying cause in such cases. 

In 1912 Dr. Dwight Murray had put forward the theory that pruritus ani 
was due to a chronic streptococcic infection of the skin of the anal region. 
He had pointed out that careful investigation by bacteriological methods proved 
the presence of Streptococcus faecalis infection in the vast majority of cases. 
Mr. Lockhart-Mummery thought there could be little doubt of this and that 
further investigations by Dwight Murray and others had since established the 
truth of that theory, which was also supported by the fact that a septic lesion 
of some kind was the common starting point of pruritus. Also chronic septic 
foci of the skin in other parts of the body were frequently accompanied by 
intense irritation. It was possible that the disease of the nerve endings in 
these old standing cases of pruritus ani was due rather to this infection than 
to any immediate result of the scratching. 

Further investigation on these lines was very necessary, but unfortunately 
there were many difficulties. It was difficult to obtain portions of skin for 
histological purposes from patients suffering from the disease, and histological 
investigation of the nerve endings of the skin was a very arduous undertaking 
requiring much patience and very skilful investigation. 

With regard to the question of treatment, he did not propose to recount 
one tithe of the remedies which were used for this condition, but would only 
attempt to describe the broad lines on which treatment might be conducted. 

He did not believe in general treatment, such as dieting, non-smoking, total 
abstinence, &c., as he thought they should try to cure the condition and not 
make the patient a slave to his anal region. 

Local Applications .—Rigid attention to cleanliness, and more particularly 
to dryness, of the parts was very important and for this reason he believed 
lotions and powders to be better than ointments or greasy applications. 
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If a local cause, such as a fissure, ulcer, pile, hypertrophied papilla, &c., 
was present, it should be removed, and if no such cause could be discovered 
by ordinary inspection it was often advisable to administer an anaesthetic and 
thoroughly to investigate the anal region with a view to the discovery of the 
origin of the trouble. 

Where the pruritus had been present for a long time it was very unwise to 
promise the patient that a cure of the fissure, &c., ulcer or pile, would in any 
way remedy the irritation, which was the subject of his chief complaint. 
They knew from experience that local treatment frequently failed in this 
respect. And it was not sufficient merely to find some application that would 
relieve the itching, but one must aim at initiating some definite line of treat¬ 
ment that would cure the patient, so that in the future there would come a 
time when further treatment was no longer necessary. It was a common 
experience that applications which relieved the itching, often failed after a 
month or so to be of any use. 

Dw T ight Murray, basing his argument on the theory of streptococcic infection 
of the skin, suggested the use of a vaccine. This had never appealed to him 
(Mr. Lockhart-Mummery), as it did not seem reasonable to treat a septic 
infection of the skin by vaccine. Antiseptics, such as alcoholic solution of 
iodine, however, might be used either simply painted on or, better still, 
applied by ionization. Zinc ionization, or the application of nitrate of silver 
30 to 60 gr. to the ounce, had also in his experience given good results. While 
such treatment was very effectual in some cases, in others it entirely failed to 
do more than temporarily relieve the itching. 

X-rays .—It had been his experience that X-rays applied to the skin through 
suitable screens would cure about 20 per cent, of the bad cases of pruritus ani, 
and that the cure was permanent; but that in something like 80 per cent, it 
entirely failed to remedy the condition. Two or three applications were 
usually sufficient. A word of warning with regard to the use of X-rays in 
these cases was necessary, as he had had the unfortunate experience of having 
to treat several very bad burns, and one case of epithelioma of the anus in 
a young woman, that had resulted from X-rays applied for this purpose. It 
was unwise to persist with the rays if a very marked improvement did not 
follow two applications. 

Operative Treatment .—After all these methods had been tried there still 
remained a certain number of cases in which the pruritus was not in any way 
remedied, and in which something had to be done. Experience seemed 
to show that no operation which did not destroy the diseased nerve end- 
plates in the dermis would remedy many of these old standing cases of 
pruritus. 

Twenty years ago such cases had been treated by excision of the anal 
skin, or by the drastic application of the actual cautery. It had been 
found that only the complete destruction of the skin cured the condition. 
Unfortunately the results of such operations had been bad owing to the very 
severe scarring which necessarily resulted. 

No such drastic measures w 7 ere now necessary. The late Sir Charles Ball, 
in a paper published in the British Medical Journal , January 21, 1905, had 
described an operation, with which they were all familiar, for the division of 
the cutaneous nerves passing to the skin in the anal region. This opera¬ 
tion had since gohe by his name, and in his experience had proved most 
satisfactory. He had performed it at St. Mark’s Hospital ever since I90o 
with excellent results. Other surgeons had, he knew, tried this operation 
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and condemned it because they had had failures, due, he believed, to their 
not having understood it. It was essential that the whole of the irritable 
area of skin should be rendered completely anaesthetic. The day after the 
operation the patient should be quite unable to feel the prick of a needle 
anywhere within the flaps, or at the anal orifice. If this anaesthesia was not 
obtained the operation had not been properly done and could not be expected 
to succeed. It was surprising how easily some of the nerves could be missed, 
and the failures that were often attributed to the operation were, he was con¬ 
vinced, due to this. He knew his own failures had been due to his having 
failed to divide the nerves completely. In raising the flaps the skin should be 
undercut to well above the level of the internal sphincter, otherwise the nerves 
would not be destroyed at all. 

The results of the operation were that it gave immediate relief, and 
that it left no disability. Normal sensation returned completely within 
six weeks, generally within four. In the vast majority of cases the cure 
was permanent. 

He had now performed this operation in fifty-nine cases. There had been 
a slight recurrence of itching in seven cases. Four of these had been easily 
cured by a simple application, and in three cases the operation had been 
repeated with complete success, so that as far as was known all the patients 
had been cured. There had been no serious complication, and no patient had 
remained in hospital or in a nursing home for more than six weeks, the 
average time being under three weeks. In all his cases normal sensation 
had been completely restored, and there was no disability of any kind. 

He believed Ball’s operation was the best treatment for all bad cases of 
pruritus ani, and that failures ascribed to it had been due to the surgeons 
having failed to properly divide the nerves. 

To sum up he would put forward the following propositions for their 
consideration:— 

(1) Pruritus ani was started by constant dampness of the anal skin, probably 
associated with streptococcic infection of the dermis. 

(2) In cases of recent origin removal of the cause and the application of 
suitable treatment would result in a cure. 

(3) When the pruritus had been present for a long period removal of the 
cause, such as fissure, piles, &c., would very seldom stop the itching, and 
local application only gave temporary relief. The reason for this was that 
a definite pathological change had taken place in the dermis involving the 
nerve end-plates. 

(4) In old standing cases of pruritus a cure might in a few cases follow 
the application of X-rays, but in the majority of such cases Ball’s opera¬ 
tion should be performed. 


Dr. Whitfield 

said he had listened with much interest to Mr. Lockhart-Mummery’s paper, 
with most of which he found himself in agreement. He thought however that 
the last group of cases to which Mr. Lockhart-Mummery had referred, namely, 
those in which no apparent cause 'could be found, should be regarded as only a 
provisional class and that every effort should be made to find out the hidden 
cause which, after all, must exist. 

He would lay especial emphasis on the importance of determining the 
presence or absence of oxyuris in the bowel. It was not sufficient to ask 
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the patient whether he suffered or ever had suffered from threadworms. 
There were undoubtedly considerable numbers of adults suffering from pruritus 
ani which was due to the presence of oxyuris, though the patient had no idea 
that he was infested by them. He had seen a case in which Ball’s operation 
had been done for intolerable pruritus ani and had failed to give permanent 
relief. In this case he had examined the anus and had been lucky enough to 
see and demonstrate to the family doctor an oxyuris coiling and uncoiling 
itself on the mucous membrane outside the sphincter. This was obviously 
a piece of good luck, but the presence or absence of these worms could be 
determined with almost complete certainty by means of a test administration 
of thymol. 

Some two and a half years ago a young lady with intolerable pruritus ani 
had been sent to him for treatment with X-rays. The anal region was 
apparently perfectly healthy. He had given a single dose of three-fifths 
Sabouraud pastille and recommended that a test administration of thymol 
should be given. This was not done and the itching had ail stopped for over 
two years. A week or two ago this patient had returned for a further dose of 
X-rays but hearing that the test had not been carried out and having changed 
his views somewhat about the X-ray treatment, he had advised the thymol 
test before giving another exposure to X-rays. The result had been the 
detection of the oxyuris in fair quantity. 

He thought that most medical men were much too optimistic in their views 
as to the ease with which patients were completely cleared of the worms. The 
thymol cure was the only one which he had found in the least efficient, and 
even with thymol he found it often necessary to repeat the treatment 

for several cycles. He was of opinion that a large number of the cases of 

pruritus ani in which no cause was found were due to oxyuris. 

Turning to the question of the streptococcic infection and the vaccine 
treatment he said he had cultivated this organism from several cases in which 
there was maceration and erosion and had used a vaccine with considerable 
though not invariable success. He thought it was a valuable adjunct to other 
treatment. 

As regarded treatment with X-rays he had now almost given this up. 
It was true that almost every case was benefited by every dose but the 
alleviation was temporary only. However careful one was with dosage 
and time interval one nevertheless reached a total dosage which was the 

maximum amount that could be given to one area without severe damage. 

The patient was therefore left at last with X-ray treatment exhausted and his 
pruritus still extant. In a case of eczema of the hand years ago he had given 
a total dosage equal to nine pastille doses spread over an interval of more than 
three 'years. No erythema had ever been produced and the only immediate 
effect had been the disappearance each time of the eczema, yet six months 
after the last dose an indolent ulcer appeared which had to be excised to get 
healing. He had examined the ulcer and the surrounding skin, excised and 
found it a typical X-ray ulcer with complete disappearance of the elastic tissue. 
He therefore warned against over use of the X-rays even when no immediate 
disturbance was caused. 

Lastly, on the question of local applications, he found himself in complete 
agreement with Mr. Lockhart-Mummery in that lotions, especially spirituous 
lotions, were generally better than ointments. Where ointments were indicated 
they should not be sticky. He regarded wool-fat as the worst base and had 
devised a special non-sticky base consisting of one part of soft paraffin 
and three of coco-nrt oil as the best excipient for drugs. 
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Dr. J. M. H. MacLeod 

said that he would confine his remarks to what might be termed non-surgical 
cases of pruritus ani, i.e., cases due to medical or dermatological causes and 
not to lesions such as fistulous openings about the anal valve, deep cracks 
between the sphincters, polypi, tuberculous ulcers, haemorrhoids or tumours in 
the rectum or pelvis, obstructing the venous circulation. 

In his experience one of the most common medical causes of the symptom 
of pruritus ani was constipation or the incomplete emptying of the sigmoid 
flexure and rectum from the unnatural position in defaecation necessitated by 
the ordinary water-closet seats. Another .common cause was congestion of 
haemorrhoidal vessels due either to imperfect action of the liver or reflexly 
produced by and occurring almost immediately after taking some indigestible 
food, alcohol, especially red wine, and in many cases coffee. He had known it 
occur in a marked degree in connexion with glycosuria, and he need not refer 
to that common cause in children and occasionally in adults, namely thread¬ 
worms. In such cases no local lesion might be present, however severe the 
pruritus, unless it were the secondary effects of rubbing, scratching, or the 
inoculation of pyogenic organisms. Such cases were commoner in males than 
females, possibly because they were more given to excess in eating and 
drinking. 

In dermatological practice pruritus ani was frequently met with in con¬ 
nexion with diseases such as eczema, psoriasis, lichen planus, boils, and, last 
but not least, ringworm. 

In eczematous subjects, patches about the perineum were frequent, and 
scratching about the anus was extremely liable to produce an eczematous 
patch. Such lesions were associated with intense itching, cracking of the skin, 
especially in the gluteal fold, and weeping. 

Psoriasis might also be responsible for it. Recently he had seen a man 
who had been sent to him on account of this symptom, and on examination he 
had been found to have a well-defined pinkish-red patch around the anus, 
extending forward to the scrotum, which was intensely itchy, and proved to be 
psoriasis, as concomitant patches were present on the knees and scalp, these 
had given rise to no subjective symptom, and were of such a trivial character 
that they had been missed previously. The psoriasis lesion at the anus on 
the other hand, had obtruded itself, as it had been irritated by the moisture 
about the anal fold and by defaecation. 

In cases of lichen planus he had in one or two instances noticed lesions 
about the anus, and in one case these were of a hypertrophic character, and 
had given rise to intense irritation. But apart from true lichen planus 
scratching and rubbing the skin. for the relief of pruritus ani due to some 
internal cause was liable to produce a shiny thickening of the skin or 
“ lichenification,” in which the thickened epidermis, by irritating the nerve 
endings, itself produced itching. Consequently a vicious circle was created 
and the more the rubbing, the greater the thickening and the more intense and 
prolonged the pruritus. 

Ringworm about the anus associated with ringworm about the groins was 
by no means uncommon, and was usually of an eczematoid character. It 
occurred around the anus as well defined moist red patches with a scaly 
irregular festooned border beyond which there were small vesico-pustules on a 
red base or the dried-up remains of them. In such cases the diagnosis was 
established by a microscopic examination of the fungus which was usually the 
Epidermophyton inguinale . 
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The treatment of cases in which the pruritus was due to some skin disease 
consisted in that appropriate to the dermatitis. 

In those cases in which the cause was internal but in which the skin was 
thickened and the nerves were pressed upon, great benefit could be derived 
from X-rays, and he had found that three half-doses at intervals of a week were 
sufficient, great care being taken to protect the testicles by the use of a lead 
glass localizer. Radium was of equal value and he had obtained good results 
in a case from short exposures of five to seven minutes on two consecutive 
days with a half-strength applicator unscreened. Painting the thickened skin 
with salicylic acid 6 per cent, in 50 per cent, alcohol, or with 95 per cent, 
carbolic acid followed by zinc oxide dusting powder was of benefit, but it was 
inferior to either the X-rays or radium, and the actual cautery which was 
sometimes recommended for this purpose was too painful. 

For the relief of itching without definite thickening where no local cause 
could be detected, the action of X-rays in paralysing the nerve endings was 
probably more effectual than anything else. Apart from the rays, carbolic 
acid 1 in 20, alone or combined with hyposulphite of soda as in the following 
formula— 

Ac. carbol. ... ... ... ... 2 parts 

Sod. hyposulp. ... ... ... ... 24 parts 

Glycerin ... ... ... ... 24 parts 

Water ... ... ... ... ... 60parts 

seemed to be as good as any local application. Cocaine and morphia were 
better avoided on account of the danger of establishing a drug habit. Cracks 
or superficial abrasions could be healed by the X-rays or fairly satisfactorily 
by ionization with a 2 per cent, solution of sulphate of zinc. Another useful 
treatment simply consisted in painting the cracks with 5 per cent, argyrol or 
in the employment of collosol silver suppositories, when the cracks or abrasions 
were inside the orifice. 


Sir Charters Symonds 

insisted on the need for cleanliness and dryness. The application of wool 
would prevent friction ; he preferred salicylic wool. He advocated the use of 
organic silver preparations such as protargol or argyrol, in 10 per cent, to 20 
per cent, solutions. They were non-greasy and should be put on after the 
part had been cleansed with lysol and dried thoroughly. 

Dr. Finzi, 

speaking as a radiologist and discussing only the special methods he used, 
said that his results were somewhat similar to those of Mr. Lockhart- 
Mummery, though he believed he had a larger proportion of permanent 
successes than 20 per cent, of cases; he had not, however, seen anything 
like such large numbers of cases as Mr. Lockhart-Mummery. He found 
also that almost all cases were temporarily relieved by X-rays. Radium, 
he found, yielded more permanent results than were obtained with X-rays, 
and he attributed this difference from Dr. MacLeod’s results to the fact that 
he always used a screen of 0‘5 mm. of silver or 0*5 mm. of platinum on his 
radium when treating these cases. There were two ways of applying X-rays : 
(1) By full doses given every three weeks, and (2) by smaller doses adminis¬ 
tered every week. The amount of rays that could be used was limited, but 
it was considerably more than one or two full doses. The cases in which 
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burns had occurred had been treated with X-rays for prolonged periods. 
Generally it was .not a true X-ray burn, but an infection of tissues that 
were damaged by X-rays. In cases in which X-rays had failed, high 
frequency applied with a vacuum electrode often gave considerable relief, 
and this was a treatment that could be continued indefinitely if applied 
with care. 


Sir Charles Gordon Watson 

said that certain cases were medical rather than surgical. Such were those 
that occurred in neuropathic individuals or in patients with a hereditary 
tendency—functional cases. He instanced the condition occurring in father 
and son. Surgical cases could be divided into two classes: (1) Those in 
which there was a real cause at the anus, and (2) those in which there was 
no marked disease. Cure was doubtful when dermatitis was well established. 
While the skin remained pliable the condition would respond to ionization. 
In 1909 he had treated twenty-eight cases with zinc ionization, which was 
followed by much relief after the first treatment. Many patients had five, 
six or seven applications. When the condition was paroxysmal some cases 
were functional, and some, he thought, were due to hypertrophied anal papillae. 
Out of eighty-six of his cases of pruritus ani at St. Mark’s Hospital fifty-three 
had visible papillae. In order to determine the proportion of cases in which 
the papillae were visible normally a colleague at St. Mark’s had examined a 
series of patients who attended the hospital, and twelve out of fifty had visible 
papillae. In these cases of hypertrophied papillae cure could be brought about 
by cauterization. 


Mr. Aslett Baldwin 

said that when no local cause for pruritus could be found, the bowel above 
should be examined with the sigmoidoscope. A catarrhal condition would 
often be found to exist. This led to a frequent slight leakage of mucus and 
microbes from the anus, and this caused the constant dampness and con¬ 
secutive dermatitis which was often present. Great relief was afforded by 
daily irrigation of the bowel with common salt, sanitas or boric acid solution, 
the patient ascertaining by trial which suited him best. The anus should 
frequently be bathed with boric acid lotion and then dried. Locally, 
“ hazeline cream ” was found very useful; also—provided the part was not 
too tender—painting with tincture of iodine or tinct. benzoin co., the buttocks 
being held apart till the application had become dry. 

Dr. W. M. Feldman 

agreed with the last speaker with regard to the importance of a thorough 
examination of the inside of the rectum, as some of the most difficult cases of 
pruritus ani were accompanied by a considerable oozing from the rectum 
somewhat analogous to.the leucorrhcea occurring in women. Unfortunately 
the rectoscope did not always reveal any abnormal condition of the mucous 
membrane of the rectum. 

Neither Mr. Lockhart-Mummery nor the subsequent speakers had mentioned 
the importance of having a good opening of the bowels before going to bed, as 
in his experience that very often made all the difference between the patient’s 
having a good or disturbed night. 
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As regards Sir Charles Gordon-Watson’s remark about heredity being a 
factor in the aetiology of this condition, Dr. Feldman agreed that occasionally 
one met with a case in which a similar condition occurred in another one or 
more members of the family, but whether the occurrence of the condition was 
a consequence or a coincidence it was not quite easy to say. For instance he 
knew of one case in which the patient’s father was afflicted with the same 
condition in a milder form and his paternal grandmother was a sufferer from 
pruritus vulvae, but on the other hand he also had a patient with pruritus ani 
whose brother-in-law was suffering from tbe same thing. If in this case the 
brother-in-law had been related to the patient by consanguinity rather than 
by affinity one might have been tempted to attribute the trouble to some 
hereditary factor. 

Dr. Feldman asked whether the condition was common in women; in 
his (Dr. Feldman’s) practice there had been fairly numerous cases in men, 
but not one in a woman. Dr. Feldman also asked for any explanation as to 
why the condition was more troublesome at night. 

Mr. Frank Coke (a Visitor to the Section) 

said his interest in pruritus ani arose from the report of two cases in the 
American literature which had been proved by the skin tests to be due to 
sensitization to food. The hereditary and paroxysmal nature, the nightly 
exacerbations, the excess of moisture, the muscular spasm, the hypertrophied 
and sensitive papillae, the cure by destruction of these with the cautery and 
the variety of other treatments, each of which could claim cures, all showed a 
marked similarity to the other results of food sensitization, namely, asthma, 
eczemas and rhinorrhcea. 


The President 

differentiated between pruritus due to a local condition affecting the peri-anal 
region and that which was part of another disease. A particular cause was 
dampness of the anal region due to hyperactivity of the skin in that region. 
He thought that hypertrophied anal papillae were present in the majority of 
cases of pruritus ani. Their most productive cause was rectal constipation, 
producing a collection of faecal material where it ought not to be. In the anal 
papillae there was a profusion of nerve terminals in which was situated a 
special rectal sense to guard against the involuntary discharge of feces. 
Rectal constipation produced a muscular spasm so that the rectum was not 
completely emptied. The treatment he advocated was to keep the anal region 
dry and to ensure the emptying of the rectum at night by the introduction 
of half-a-pint of water at a temperature of from 70° to 80° F. He was sure 
that 80 per cent, of the cases could be cured by dryness, cleanliness, relieving 
constipation and removing any obvious cause. Another 10 per cent, might 
require other treatment such as zinc ionization (which was extremely good), 
or X-rays. The remaining 10 per cent, were patients with neurotic tendencies 
who would defeat all efforts and permanently remind us of the limitations in 
medicine and surgery. 
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INFORMAL DISCUSSION. 1 

The President 

opened an informal discussion. The idea, he said, was a good one, and 
enabled members to compare views. He would like to bring forward for 
discussion two subjects :— 

(I) Abscess and Sinus over the Lower Part of the Sacrum. 

This was an uncommon condition. He saw a case last week of an abscess 
to the left of the upper part of the internatal cleft—nearly all of it had been to 
the left of the internatal line. The tracks as a rule extended up and down, 
but rarely had a connexion with the rectum ; one entered the sacro-sciatic 
foramen and opened into an ischio-rectal abscess. 

JEtiology .—Some might be due to necrosis, but he had never seen a case 
in which carious bone had been the cause, although he had seen over thirty 
cases. The tracks might burrow beneath the ligamentous tissues. 

Mr. Swinford Edwards 

thought these cases were due to trauma with resulting infection. He agreed 
with the President that the tracks were never connected with the rectum. He 
advised free drainage and laying them into flat wounds. He advised leaving 
bone alone, as it was rarely the cause of the trouble. 

Sir Charles Gordon Watson 

asked whether some cases might be due to suppurating dermoids. He said 
he had found some abscesses containing hair. 

Mr. Were 

said he had seen one case at the Middlesex Hospital which proved to be 
a dermoid. 

Mr. Lockhart-Mummery 

said that many of these formations were lined with epithelium and were 
dermoids, and Sir John Bland-Sutton had described these in his book. 
They were dermoids lying superficially to the coccyx. He advised their 
excision. 

The President 

believed that there were two distinct conditions, one due to infection following 
trauma, the other due to dermoids. The antecedent trauma might have 
occurred a long time before infection. 


Au— S 1 a 


1 At a meeting of the Sub-seetion, held May 1 l,d‘J21. 
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Mr. Jocelyn Swan 

said that some oases might be due to tubercle. 

All the speakers agreed that every specimen from cases of this description 
should be sectioned, and Sir Gordon Watson proposed that the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. GRAEME Anderson, should write to all members of the Sub¬ 
section asking them to notify him of such cases, and to obtain sections if 
possible. 

The second subject brought forward for discussion by the PRESIDENT was 

(II) Adenomyoma of the Rectum. 

Adenomyomata were locally malignant: tubular glands permeating a fibro* 
muscular stroma ; a single layer of cylindrical epithelium. 

In one case, in the middle of the pelvic colon, a whipcord stricture was 
found to be adherent to the fundus uteri. This was thought to be a carcinoma, 
but on seotion it proved to be an adenomyoma. 

In a second case there was an adenomyoma of the uterus with the left 
utero-sacral ligament much thickened. The ligament was removed and 
sectioned and showed infiltration with adenomyoma, and in time he believed 
that the first part of the pelvic colon would have been involved. 

He described a third case in which an adenomyoma of the cervix had 
involved the rectum and haemorrhage had occurred per rectum during men¬ 
struation. A section showed adenomyomatous tissue in the anterior rectal 
wall. 

Leitch believed that the tumour-cells in these cases were migratory and 
came from the uterus. Lockyer had reported a case in which he had removed 
the uterus and segment of bowel and had left a permanent colostomy. The 
possibility of the occurrence of adenomyoma should be born^ in mind in all 
instances of supposed rectal carcinomata. Only about eleven such cases had 
been recorded. 
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Cardiac Massage. 1 
By A. G. Levy, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

The principles underlying massage of the heart are very much the same 
for whatever condition it is applied. I propose first to state these general 
principles, and later to discuss the employment of massage in chloroform 
syncope, a form of syncope with which I am most familiar from an experi¬ 
mental point of view, and a form which is, I think, of more interest to the 
surgeon than any other. 

The conclusions at which I have arrived are mainly the outcome of a 
recent investigation, and whilst I have some things to say which are new, a 
good deal is not new but is in agreement with and serves to confirm the 
opinion of others. 

J. A. Gunn [4] has recently published a paper in which he lays down 
certain physiological principles for guidance in performing massage, and 
whilst I accord with much that he has written, his paper requires expansion, 
for he deals with one form of chloroform syncope only, viz., that from 
overdosage, whereas primary cardiac syncope is the condition which calls 
most urgently for the application of this method of resuscitation. 

I think that the small number of cases in which cardiac massage has been 
practised with a successful result are sufficiently well known to excuse further 
comment upon them, but I am sure that the large number of the unsuccessful 
attempts is unappreciated ; they are in fact almost sufficiently numerous to 
bring cardiac massage into disrepute. This is not as it should be, and I am 
therefore putting forward how consistently successful results are obtained in 
animals, and I shall give my reasons for believing that similar results can be 
obtained in man. 

The sole function of cardiac massage, as I maintain in common with others, 
is to create an artificial circulation ; to perfuse the lungs, and to supply the 
heart and central nervous tissues with oxygenated blood in order to preserve 
their function. This view has been brought forcibly home to me in my special 
work. 

The term “ massage” is a misnomer ; it is not massage of the muscular 
tissue of the heart, which is required, but a rhythmical compression of 
the heart efficient in expelling with fair force the contents of both ven¬ 
tricles ; the right ventricle must be compressed as well as the left, and I 
have not found my experimental results to be consistently satisfactory 
unless this point receives careful attention. Obviously a good supply of 
oxygenated blood to the left ventricle can only be obtained by emptying 
the right. 

In the human heart, therefore, the hand must have ready access to the 
right ventricle, and this is one of the points in surgical technique which tends 
to turn the scale between success and failure. 


0—S 1 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held June 1 1921. 
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I may digress for a moment to a point of more academic interest. Gunn 
[4] maintains that massage also acts as a mechanical stimulus to the heart 
beat; it is, however, difficult to see how this can be or to agree that sufficient 
reason has been given in support of this view. Personally I believe massage 
is deleterious to the heart beat and I think Gunn and Martin’s [5] own ex¬ 
periments may be interpreted as bearing out this point of view ; the heart beat 
is most certainly not initiated in cases of ventricular fibrillation (see fig. 2) by 
mechanical stimulus, and I think this theory should ,be entirely disregarded 
in considering practical methods. 

Surgical Technique .—The technique of obtaining proper access to the 
heart and compressing it is evidently of great importance; direct access to the 
heart appears to me to be essential. 

In a number of recorded cases of the practice of massage the heart has 
been exposed by resecting the costal cartilages and opening the pericardium, 
but this method has been attended with a single success only. It is a 
somewhat severe operation, and the delay incurred is a serious disadvantage. 

The subdiaphragmatic mode of approach has nearly all the recorded suc¬ 
cesses to its credit, but I believe likewise a very large number of failures. It 
can rarely be entirely satisfactory. Bost and Neve [1] say that compression 
of the heart in this way is possible though difficult in the child, but in the 
adult it can rarely be effected, as only the cardiac apex can be reached, and 
this tends to slip upwards. Further they say that it is possible to obtain 
direct access to the heart inside the pericardium by an incision into the base 
of it from below the diaphragm ; the left lobe of the liver and the stomach 
are, however, liable to get in the way in this operation: there is a risk of 
injuring the musculo-phrenic artery, and there is considerable difficulty in 
inserting sutures in the diaphragm and finally closing the incision. Bost and 
Neve [1] have therefore devised another method of obtaining direct access, 
which is briefly as follows: An abdominal incision is made and through this 
the attachments of the diaphragm to the left costal margin are cut for 2 in. 
The right hand is inserted into the left pleural cavity and the heart grasped 
outside the pericardium. During massage the parts are pressed around the 
right wrist to prevent air entering the pleural cavity. This method appears to 
me to satisfy most nearly the required conditions. Bost and Neve [l] 
obtained a success with it in a case in which the subdiaphragmatic method 
had previously failed, and Coleman [2] has recently narrated a somewhat 
similar experience. 

The Performance of Artificial Respiration .—Success as a result of cardiac 
massage is almost out of the question without artificial respiration, but there 
is, as a fact, abundant evidence that its performance has been frequently 
neglected. 

In man, judging by clinical records, as in cats, there is frequently a strong 
tendency to the persistence of the respirations after primary cardiac failure, 
and no doubt cardiac massage will assist to maintain them if performed soon 
enough. Such efforts can, however, only be fitful and are quite inefficient for 
the purpose in view as a general rule, although it would appear that recovery 
by massage has occurred in a few instances without artificial respiratory 
assistance. 

Possibly artificial respiration by Silvester’s method is sufficient when 
there is no opening into the pleural cavity, if it can be done without inter¬ 
ference with the proper performance of massage. In the case of an operation 
for direct access to the heart perflation of the lungs is without question the 
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right method to adopt; it obviates the risk of the production of pneumothorax 
and provides for the full inflation of the lungs when the hand is in the left 
pleural cavity. 

Intubation of the larynx can easily be performed on an individual in the 
flaccid condition following cardiac syncope, when the initial asphyxial spasm, 
if any, has passed off, and the lungs can be readily blown up through the tube 
by the lung power of another person. Perflation of the lungs by means of the 
apparatus employed for the intratracheal method of administering an 
anaesthetic should likewise be effective; a steady stream of oxygen passed 
direct from a cylinder through an intratracheal tube would serve exceedingly 
well, provided of course the force of the blast be carefully controlled. A pair 
of bellows constitutes a simple apparatus for performing intermittent perflation. 
Even mouth to mouth perflation may be practised in an emergency, but one 
or other method must be employed in an efficient manner in conjunction 
with intrathoracic massage if cardiac massage is to be made a practical 
success. 

I agree with Gunn as to the importance of a proper mechanical device 
being available for the purpose of artificial respiration; there used to be an 
apparatus of this kind called a lung motor on the market, but I have no 
personal experience of its employment. It has been urged that the rigidity of 
the human thoracic cage tells against intermittent perflation, but the pliability 
of the diaphragm allows sufficient room for pulmonary expansion. 

W. E. Fisher [3] has practised with success a method of combined massage 
and artificial respiration : by a series of thrusts with the fingers under the 
diaphragm he at the same time compressed the heart and expelled air from 
the thorax. Such a method as this can only be regarded as tentative, and not 
likely to have a large measure of success ; I am convinced that both surgeon 
and anaesthetist must be absolutely thorough in their methods if they are to 
justify the performance of massage. 1 

The Method of Applying Cardiac Compression. —I have tested the effect of 
varying the rate of compression, and do not myself regard this as a matter of 
much importance. It is necessary to maintain sufficient circulation pressure 
in the arteries, so I do not think the rate should be much less than that of the 
natural beat. The rate of compression bears no relation to that of the spon¬ 
taneous beat on recovery. 

Gunn and Martin [5] have found that in the overdosed heart a spontaneous 
beat develops more readily after a pause in the massage, and they recommend 
that after a time massage should be intermitted by short pauses. I have 
independently found that recovery after primary cardiac failure is influenced 
similarly, a matter to which I will refer again later. The interruption of 
massage is evidently a point of considerable importance. 

The Limit of the Interval between the Occurrence of Syncope and the Com¬ 
mencement of Massage. —This point appears to be fairly well decided. The 
limit is not conditioned by any cardiac consideration, at least not mainly, for 
the heart possesses remarkable powers of recuperation after prolonged periods 
of suspended circulation. The limit is a quite narrow one and is set by the 
length of time that the nerve centres can stand deprivation of blood; if 
this interval is too long, severe nervous symptoms supervene on restoration 
of the circulation, such as tetany, rigidity, screaming, incontinence of urine, 
and signs of severe cerebral irritation, and these generally terminate fatally. 

1 I presume the anaesthetist devotes his attention to the pulmonary ventilation. 

O—S la * 
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Evidently A. E. Russell’s [11] limit of five minutes is a safe one, and is now 
generally accepted, but the case need not be regarded as absolutely hopeless 
after a longer interval; in Mollison’s [9] case it was thirteen minutes, but 
the patient only recovered after prolonged and serious cerebral symptoms 
had occurred. This time limit is within that in which intravascular clotting 
can occur, so that this matter does not require special consideration. 

Posture .—Partial inversion is no doubt of benefit in assisting the cerebral 
circulation, and the filling of the heart chambers. There is no experimental 
evidence to show that it assists recovery in any other way. 

Chloroform Syncope. 

The foregoing principles have a general application to cardiac massage 
under any circumstances. In chloroform narcosis there are two principal 
forms of syncope which require some separate consideration. 

(1) Syncope from Overdosage .—In this form of syncope both the heart and 
respiratory centre are affected by the excess of chloroform, but the respiration 
fails first, and the heart subsequently, partly from the effect of the chloroform 
and partly from lack of oxygen. The heart’s action is never totally suppressed 
by an overdose and it continues to beat, faintly it is true, but yet without doubt 
sufficiently to maintain a measure of pulmonary and coronary circulation; 
artificial respiration can thus restore the heart beat, first by supplying much 
needed oxygen, and secondly by causing exhalation of the excess of chloroform. 
It is my personal opinion that recovery can always be effected by artificial 
respiration alone when promptly applied, as probably it always is, but 
I recognize that if it be neglected the heart becomes totally asphyxiated 
and incapacitated and may not then be amenable to this treatment. In such 
an exceptional circumstance cardiac massage would be called for. 

The adequacy of massage to restore the beat of the overdosed heart has 
been fully proved; my personal experience in experiments on cats has hian 
a rapid success in all cases, even in hearts artificially overdosed to the 
complete extinction of the ventricular beat. 

The heart recovers from an overdose in . a characteristic fashion. The beat 
is at first very feeble and may require further massage to improve it. Thence¬ 
forth improvement in both beat and blood pressure is gradual and progressive, 
consistent with the view that the heart gains in strength as the blood excretes 
its chloroform (fig. 1). 

Gunn [4] recommends washing adrenalin into the heart through the 
jugular vein before commencing massage, but it cannot enter the coronary 
circulation unless the heart is beating, when it is not wanted, or until the 
commencement of massage, which succeeds without it. In my own experi¬ 
mental experience adrenalin has no beneficial effect upon a heart which has 
been overdosed with chloroform to the extinction of its function, so that it 
does not appear to me that the risky combination of adrenalin and chloroform 
is justified by any theoretical consideration. If the blood-pressure is low 
following recovery, then pituitrin should be injected, not adrenalin, for the 
latter is dangerous to the heart which has thrown off its excess of chloroform. 
I can confirm Gunn and Martin’s [5] observation that although the action of 
the vasoconstrictor agent be temporary, the effect in such circumstances tends 
to be a permanent rise of pressure. 

(2) Primary Cardiac Syncope .—In this form of syncope the respiratory 
centre is not depressed by the chloroform and the respirations continue for a 
short period after the stoppage of the heart, but the respirations fail like* 




'.Pftv/t (fullliWd’pwsiJurt* mirv^ from tin experiment: upon A cat. nnrtle 
1?trpe in^rked ju -l T he hti&rt, Imd bppu overddscwt with chloroform 

to ^vfcinotUm of tin- bsaix"Tlie hear* final whs restored bv massage and artificial 
respiration, and tiro .tvOV-ing jffiuws the characteristic gradual improvement of beat and 


-ftfcidh 'udcrKqu‘4Efter"^n;idfer&^tf. . . 

Bpapt&peoik x&oovety from' primary cardiac syncope in chloroform an&sthesk 
«re fonwd/.-itr.-.tfa^ pages -of the Report of tho Auu&tijetic Oo^tsiifee of the 
Xiiritisb Medical Association* and. in these. instances there can be litt'fo doubt 
fihriUation bnd occurred, 

I ^ kying stroaa upon this tendency-towards- spontaneous recovery ftom 
fibrillation in man, because it is correlated with success m the praotace of 
cardiac massage* maesage basing of'. paying- the heart from 

i\¥pbyx,ui.» and; affording' 5t a pralonged opportunity of exerting its imtuml 

Jifctfe of this tendency, 

Hod attempts at i^suBcitaUoa by ''massage* •gfctmniBy terminate in failure, in 
cats on tlie other hand, tbciu is % c&ux&immit tendency towards spontaneous 
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wise shortly afterwards owing to cessation of the tahfSulaiion. N either is the 
heart dcjiress^l hy the chloroform ;• it re suddenly from the onset of 

Ventricular ftbrijlaiiioii ih the course of full actiyity r SobipUmes the re^pirations ;...■ 

ajt^.'-excvggerated• irhmediai»ly;' ’hpfore '-they S.e^ly -tjjpttra ta a< 

spasm 61 the whole body ; sudden pallor and extreme dUatauon of the pupils 
also help to identify *)>!$ (Ovid of syncops** 

Veatrienkr fibrillation hap, .gcaevaily boon regarded a.-, tmou&ii !y fafah but 
ibis \$ by oo means the c^n ; that recovery rrjHy occur in man is proved 
by tho clecfcrocardiogr&pbic ;'record obtained by Robinson, and Brotleck LlO ,. 
and there is indeed'ip. rny Opinion euiiienl. evidence- that spontaneous recovery; 
is more common in amti than a fatal k<nmmitiou. d yi ' b — 

Three' oases of serious syncope noted by Seymour Jones ‘ Ifi] following the 
injection of adrenalm under chloroform were certainly duo to ventricular 
fibrillation, yet they all recovered withoutfreattheuta number of reports of 
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the pause ot m resumption of m^age. ;A' i^ibg appear to res* t>he hm\?> 
from the depressing influence of manipulation, tor it result* in 
iU>rdl&ry actitity v An illustration of this omit is shown in fig. 2. • mey^t^liy- 
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recovery, and io these animals I have found c^.i^VmasHftge consistently 
successful, i therefore class man in the same category as the cat, in reject 
of the successful iasue of massage. 

In cals spr>rvfcaneou$' recovery always occurs whi 1st the heart is still 
v ‘iv.fiQus and the fibrillary movements active, that id within the first one and a 
quarts minutes from the moment of syncope ; it cannot occur later when the 
lies n has become asphyxiated. On perfusing the heart with oxygenated blood 
by vnassage with artificial respiration the active fibrillation is sustained until 
sdca&r or later, provided manage is continued sufficiently long, the fibrillary 
movements are replaced by pprmal sequential beat 1 

The pmcUeah U^rHoti is ol>ybu^; not more than two minutes should he 
allowed fnr the cimnijo of fepontaneous recovery .'follow.ing primary cardiac 
syncope m man,.lin'd cardiac massage ehould he proceeded with 

without hesitation. 
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The recovery from fibrillation is sudden and characteristic ; the first beats 
are sufficiently powerful to cause the blood-pressure to mount up rapidly 
(fig. 2), for the heart has not been depressed by an excess of chloroform. 1 

Sometimes a temporary cessation of fibrillation occurs within the first few 
minutes of onset, but the heart cannot beat because it is asphyxiated and 
fibrillation is soon resumed. If such a period happen to be hit upon when 
one is commencing massage, recovery is easy and rapid, but the beats are first 
feeble and gain strength slowly, for it is a recovery from simple asphyxia. 

Apart from this happy chance the length of interval between syncope and 
the commencement of massage is not of great importance, at least up to a 
limit of fifteen minutes. The duration of massage is fortuitous; it varied 
from one up to forty-eight minutes in a series of twenty-nine cats upon which 
I experimented. The following table shows my results in extenso. Every 
case had a successful issue, so that the absolute efficiency of massage for 
fibrillation in cats is remarkable. 


Interval from moment of syncope 
to commencement of massage 
2 minutes ... 


2 minutes, 30 seconds 

3 minutes ... 

4 minutes ... 

5 minutes ... 

7 minutes ... 

8 minutes ... 

9 minutes ... 

10 minutes ... 

11 minutes ... 

12 minutes ... 

13 minutes ... 

15 minutes ... 


Duration of massage before ventricular 
beat returned 

19 minutes, 30 seconds ; 20 seconds* ; 1 minute ; 
10 seconds* ; 1 minute* ; 9 minutes, 35 seconds ; 

1 minute* ; 4 minutes; 12 minutes, 30 seconds 

2 minutes ; 4 minutes, 30 seconds ; 9 minutes 

16 minutes ; 5 minutes, 30 seconds ; 20 seconds* 

2 minutes, 50 seconds 

3 minutes 
30 seconds* 

48 minutes 

22 minutes, 25 seconds ; 6 minutes, 10 seconds 

23 minutes 

3 minutes, 16 seconds ; 5 minutes, 40 seconds 

4 minutes 
8 minutes 

4 minutes, 10 seconds ; 7 minutes 

24 minutes, 30 seconds 


* In those experiments marked by asterisks fibrillation was in abeyance when 
‘massage w'as commenced. 


The blood-pressure on recovery from fibrillation is nearly always satisfac¬ 
tory ; should it be unsatisfactory an injection of pituitrin will improve it very 
much. 

Me William [8] tested the action of adrenalin and a number of other drugs 
upon the fibrillating ventricles ; he used them in conjunction with massage 
and obtained successful results. I have repeated most of these experiments, 
but in my experience the results of massage alone are equally good, and I 
have so far been unable to convince myself that any of the drugs are of real 
service. Further research is desirable upon.the subject, but for the present 
drugs are better left alone, for the drug that will stop fibrillation is yet to be 
found. 

It is for the treatment of primary cardiac syncope from ventricular fibrilla¬ 
tion that cardiac massage finds its most urgent application. If a patient fails 
to recover spontaneously from fibrillation within two minutes massage becomes 
imperative, for there is no other remedy. I think I may claim to have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this remedy ; the treatment of ventricular 
fibrillation by this method in cats has been shown to be consistently successful 
and I believe similar results can be obtained in man. It must be admitted 
however that the conditions are not so favourable in man. In animal experi- 


1 Fibrillation does not occur in full chloroform anesthesia. 
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ments the chest is laid open and the heart made thoroughly accessible ; it can 
be compressed by the fingers without undue fatigue, the efficiency of massage 
can be judged by inspecting the colour of the left auricle, the lungs are seen 
expanding and the efficiency of the artificial respiration can be gauged, and the 
nature of the fibrillary movements can be inspected. In man there must be 
some difficulty in getting at the heart and efficiently embracing the ventricles 
in the grasp, and fatigue of the operator’s hand is an element which is not 
negligible in a prolonged case. The proposition in man seems to me a some¬ 
what different one and occasional failures must be expected, but with a proper 
knowledge of the principles involved and their careful application very much 
better results may, I am persuaded, be obtained in cases of massage than has 
hitherto been the case. 

Rules for the Performance of Cardiac Massage in Chloroform 

Syncope. 

{a) In syncope from overdosage. Partial inversion and immediate 
artificial respiration by Silvester’s method. If recovery does not occur within 
three minutes, artificial respiration alone is not likely to avail. Proceed after 
three minutes to perform intrathoracic massage with perflation of the lungs. 

(6) In syncope from primary cardiac syncope. Partial inversion for two 
minutes (with artificial respiration if the diagnosis is not quite certain). If 
spontaneous recovery does not occur within two minutes, proceed at once to 
intrathoracic massage, with perflation of the lungs. 

(c) In the interest of the nerve centres cardiac massage should be 
commenced within five minutes of syncope. 

(d) Success depends upon proper access to, and the efficient compression 
of both ventricles, and an efficient system of artificial respiration. 

(c) If continued rhythmic compression is not successful in five minutes, 
it should be intermitted for periods of up to forty-five seconds’ duration. 

(/) Massage should be continued, if necessary, up to one hour’s duration, 
before abandoning the case. 

(g) It is advisable to rely throughout on massage alone and discard the 
use of drugs. 

( h) If the circulation is feeble after recovery, an intravenous injection of 
pituitrin is desirable. 
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DISCUSSION ON BONE-GRAFTING. 

Mr. E. W. Hey Groves 

reported the following four cases illustrating special points in bone¬ 
grafting :— 

Case I. —R. D., aged 40. Gunshot wound, right arm, 1917. Gap 
fracture of middle of shaft of radius had been repaired by means of auto¬ 
genous tibial graft shaped like a cricket bail. Condition three years after 
showed strong bone of same thickness as normal radius. 

Case II. —D. C., aged 32. Gunshot wound of right forearm, loss of about 
3 in. of lower part of shaft, articular end being preserved. An attempt at 
restitution had been made, first by loosely placing a small piece of tibia in the 
gap and then by adding a steel plate. Both these methods had failed. After 
removal of ragged bone ends and all scar tissue a stout tibial graft had 
been placed in position with ample intramedullary fixation. Result two 
years later showed perfect functional and structural unity of the graft with 
its bed. 

Case III. —R. T., aged 39. Gunshot wound of humerus complicated by 
gap fracture of middle of shaft, ankylosis of elbow and musculo-spiral 
paralysis. Nerve had been successfully sutured in 1919. In 1920 fracture 
had been treated by dead bone-graft. Piece of beef bone 6 in. by f in. by £ in. 
previously prepared had been driven into proximal fragment and slipped into 
distal fragment after splitting latter. Condition after fifteen months showed 
firm union of humerus with consolidation round central shaft. 

Case TV. —G. P., aged 11. Fibrocystic disease of left humerus. Between 
1916 and 1920 boy had four times fractured the arm, the humerus of which 
showed cystic degeneration in middle of shaft for distance of 3 in. On 
January 14, 1920, he had been treated by excision of diseased area followed 
by insertion of double beef-bone graft, prepared by making two pieces of bone 
each 6 in. long by | in. by £ in., and overlapping each other for 3 in. These had 
been bolted together so as to form a graft 1 in. by 1 in. thick in the central part, 
with projecting pegs 3 in. by f in. by $ in. The graft had been taken to pieces 
and each end driven into one fragment of humerus above and below the 3 in. 
gap after subperiosteal resection of diseased area. The two portions of graft had 
been bolted together. Patient had made uninterrupted recovery, and X-rays 
taken at three-monthly intervals demonstrated that the bone had been 
rapidly re-formed round central graft, and that sixteen months after operation 


At a meeting of the Sub-section, held May 3, 1921. 
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the latter was still a solid central strut, showing certain amount of absorption. 
The contour and general solidity of the humerus was normal and function of 
limb was perfect. 


Mr. M. Fitzmaurice Kelly, 

reported on a case of flail shoulder treated by bone-grafting. W. J. D., aged 
22, had been wounded on April 25, 1918, in right shoulder, and taken prisoner. 
Head and portion of shaft of humerus had been removed, total deficiency being 
3i in. When seen, arm was quite useless and could not be raised, but there 
was no nerve lesion and movements of elbow, wrist, and fingers were good. 
After preliminary excision of scar, operation for arthrodesis had been performed 
on April 21. Upper end of humerus had been easily cleared and about * in. 
of sclerosed bone cut away. Glenoid cavity had been defined with difficulty, 
and fibrous tissue and remains of cartilage removed, exposing cancellous bone in 
its whole extent. Glenoid had been then tunnelled with a gouge upwards and 
inwards into the supraspinous fossa, the angle being about 70° abduction and 
30° flexion. Five inches of middle of left fibula had been taken as graft, and 
anterior borders removed, this rendering graft roughly cylindrical, and opening 
up medullary cavity throughout. Graft had then been wedged into medulla of 
humerus for about half its length, and other end through glenoid cavity, 
humerus being brought within about \ in. of lower end of glenoid. Arm and 
shoulder had been fixed in plaster. 

Skiagrams were exhibited showing the condition before operation, and the 
graft in position, taken through the plaster. 

A further report of progress would be given at a future meeting. 

Mr. D. McCrae Aitken 

showed a pensioner, H., wounded April, 1917. Bone-graft, February, 1919, at 
Middlesex Hospital. Beferred to Shepherd’s Bush Hospital, May, 1920. 
X-ray, June 18, 1920, showed disunion both ends of graft. At this time arm 
had been more pronated than now. 

Treatment: Forearm supinated and pulled out and fixed in plaster in 
most supine position possible. Kept in plaster. 

Intention of treatment: To improve alignment prior to further operative 
treatment. 

X-ray, taken April 16, 1920, showed that the bone-graft had reunited. 

The further question of shortening ulna had now arisen. 

Mr. C. Max Page 

said that fracture of bone-grafts occurred all too frequently ; in his experience 
the fracture did not necessarily take place at the level at which the graft was 
attached to the host bone but not uncommonly occurred in the free part. 
Inadequate external fixation was responsible for many of these accidents: 
he believed that prolonged fixation by means of plaster of Paris splints was 
the only method which could be relied upon. It was clear that in the first 
instance a graft of substantial strength should be employed and that it should 
be firmly fixed at both ends ; but there were periods in the process of its 
absorption and conversion into living bone during which the graft was weaker 
than when first inserted. It was not possible exactly to define the period 
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during which external support was necessary, but it might extend beyond 
a year and the time at which it could be dispensed with must be determined 
by an examination of the X-ray of each individual case. He advocated the 
use of plaster of Paris as the only method by which close fixation of the bone 
could be obtained; the splint could be efficiently applied without interfering 
with the use of the hand in the upper extremity, and in the case of the lower 
extremity the appliance could be an ambulatory one, allowing a fair amount of 
weight to pass through the long axis of the bone whilst protecting it from 
undue lateral strain. 

In regard to the use of intramedullary pegging as a method of fixing bone- 
graft he could not agree with the distrust of the procedure that had been 
expressed. He considered that for a large proportion of cases it was the 
method of choice on account of the close coaptation which it gave between 
the graft and the host bone. 
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The Significance of the Jaw-neck Syndrome in the 
Rheumatic Group of Diseases . 1 

By Arthur Stanley Herbert, O.B.E., M.D., B.S.Lond. 

(Late Government Balneologist to the Dominion of New Zealand.) 

(ABSTRACT.) 

It is well known that involvement of the temporo-maxillary joint is 
common in certain forms of arthritis and uncommon in others, but the 
great importance of this point as a differentiating symptom in the 
diagnosis, and consequently in the treatment, of the so-called rheumatic 
diseases is insufficiently recognized. The whole medley of diseases 
vaguely classed under the heading of “ rheumatic ” or “ gouty ” can be 
divided sharply into two groups : (A) those in which the temporo- 
maxillary joint is involved, and (B) those in which it is not. 

The importance of this division lies in the fact that, if in any case 
we find this joint affected, we can conclude that we are dealing with a 
condition due to some bacterial toxin, and say definitely that it is not one 
of gout, however closely that disease may be simulated. Could we 
define our conception of rheumatism with certainty and limit the appli¬ 
cation of the term to cover rheumatic fever and chronic cases directly 
connected with it, I would extend the axiom, and say that we can 
definitely exclude both gout and. rheumatism. For while acute rheu¬ 
matism is generally conceded to be due to microbic invasion, yet the 
toxin does not appear to select this particular joint. 

A rheumatic or gouty person may, of course, have his jaws affected, 
for he is no more and no less immune than other people to the various 
toxins which affect the joints, but the jaw lesion is due to some 
secondary or superadded infection, and the underlying cause must*be 
sought in gonorrhoea, rheumatoid arthritis, dysentery, oral sepsis, &c. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held October 19, 1920. 
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One other and confirmatory symptom group shares in this patho¬ 
gnomonic import, and that consists in pain, stiffness, and sometimes 
grating, in the back of the neck just below the occiput. (The pathology 
of this condition was discussed in the light of the experimental work of 
Nathan [1].) This symptom group is not met with in pure rheu¬ 
matism or gout; it is nearly always coincident with the jaw symptom, 
and like it is always a sign of some other form of arthritis. The 
syndrome has been spoken of as pathognomonic of rheumatoid arthritis. 
This however is only a half-truth. While it certainly is present in the 
great majority of cases of rheumatoid arthritis, it is pathognomonic, not 
of that disease, but of a whole group of infective and toxic conditions 
of which rheumatoid arthritis is but a member and a type. I would 
lay it down as a definite law that in gout and true rheumatism the 
syndrome is always absent, and conversely that in the toxic and 
infective group it is nearly always present. 

The above statements may appear somewhat sweeping and dog¬ 
matic, and there must be exceptions to this rule, but the exceptions 
are not, I think, numerous. Thus, while the syndrome is never present 
in gout, and I believe never in rheumatism, it is occasionally absent in 
the toxic group, and it may be incomplete, the jaw symptoms being the 
sign generally lacking. Again the syndrome may be more frequently 
absent in some countries and climates than in others, a phenomenon quite 
explicable, for variations in the strains of micro-organisms occur under 
such conditions. (The incidence of the syndrome in gonorrhoeal, post- 
dysenteric, and rheumatoid arthritis, also in eleven cases of arthritis 
consequent on acute specific fevers, and in two apparently due to 
hyperthyroidism, was here discussed.) 

Before proceeding to classify the rheumatic group of diseases in the 
light of this syndrome, a clear definition of our terms is necessary ; for 
in this branch of medicine there is a hopeless confusion of nomenclature, 
and the same term may connote two utterly different diseases in the 
minds of two wholly competent observers; I refer more especially to 
the use of the terms “rheumatism ’’ and “rheumatoid arthritis.” 

At present we are confronted with the fact that the word rheu¬ 
matism is used in conjunction with such an adjective as gonorrhoeal, 
and if we confine the use of the word to its strict meaning we must 
invent a new adjective, for the term gonorrheal arthritis by no means 
covers the ground. Used broadly in its loose sense “ rheumatism ” 
would seem to cover all the cases of chronic arthritis that do not tend 
habitually to suppuration, together with fibrositis and certain forms of 
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neuritis and iritis, and in that loose sense it is employed in the following 
tables. (A definition of the nomenclature adopted in the tables here 
followed: the more important points are selected as under.) 

Gonorrhoeal “rheumatism ” is interesting because, while a well- 
defined and well-recognized entity, it constitutes a prototype of the whole 
Group B. The disease may be a toxic arthritis, or the joints may be 
directly infected and show the gonococcus in pure culture, or again 
there may be a secondary infection with other organisms—e.g., in¬ 
fluenzal. The clinical picture is almost too familiar for comment, but I 
draw attention to the following points: The jaw-neck syndrome is 
nearly always present at some stage of the disease. There is frequently 
in acute cases a characteristic careworn facies. There is often a bony 
spur from the os calcis into the plantar fascia, which makes a striking 
X-ray picture, and there is a tendency to atrophy of the interphalangeal 
articular cartilages out of proportion to the apparent severity of the 
local arthritis, which is suggestive, though of course not pathognomonic. 
In view of the not infrequent secondary infections, it is important to 
remember that the condition may be lit up by some other infection 
twenty years after a wholly forgotten and insignificant gonorrhoea, 
followed by an equally mild and ignored “ rheumatism.” The clinical 
picture of the other members of the group is practically identical with 
that of gonorrhoeal rheumatism, with the exception of the plantar spur, 
which I have never yet encountered in other forms of toxic arthritis. 

Toxic Arthritis or Rheumatism .—In this condition the joint trouble 
is set up by the toxin evolved from an infected focus, and there is no 
invasion of the joints by micro-organisms. The toxin may act as a direct 
poison on the joint, or by way of the central nervous system, or possibly 
in some cases through the endocrine glands—e.g., the thyroid gland. 

Rheumatoid Arthritis. —Whether this disease is a separate entity or 
whether it is merely part of the foregoing group is still a matter of 
dispute. The completeness of the clinical picture leads me personally 
to consider it a specific disease due to the toxin of a specific micro¬ 
organism. Like the rest of the toxic group it shows the jaw-neck 
syndrome, but it is generally distinguished by the more pronounced 
symmetry of the articular and peri-articular lesions, as evidenced 
especially in the first interphalangeal joints of the ring and middle 
fingers; by the more marked trophic changes of the bones, as evidenced 
in a skiagram by the rarefaction of the phalanges in the neighbourhood 
of affected joints; by neuro-trophic phenomena, such as sweating palms 
and bronzed skin ; by persistent tachycardia ; and by its predilection for 
women. 
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{?) Thyroid Arthritis .—Clinically indistinguishable from ordinary 
toxic arthritis. (The connexion between Graves’ disease and rheu¬ 
matoid arthritis was discussed, and two cases of arthritis apparently 
due to hyperthyroidism were detailed. These two cases cleared up 
under measures directed solely to treatment of the thyroid condition.) 

Osteo-arthritis is wholly dissimilar from rheumatoid arthritis, and 
I submit that, so far as the bony changes are concerned, it is not really 
a disease entity at all, but rather an end-process and final stage of 
many diseases, an effort of Nature to repair the ravages of disease or 
injury. It was pointed out by Lane [12] that the amount of bone 
formation, represented by eburnation and bossing, bears a direct 
relation to the vitality of the osseous system. Thus in Charcot’s 
disease these reparative changes are practically absent, in rheumatoid 
arthritis scanty, in gout or traumatic arthritis very abundant. 


Suggested Classification of the “ Rheumatic ” Group of Arthritic Diseases. 


Group A. 

Jaw-neck syndrome 
absent 


»“ - |SSL, 

(2) Rheumatism | phonic 


Cboup B. 

Jaw-neck syndrome 
present 

The toxic and infective 
group 


Group C. 
(Not rheumatic) 


/ (3) Gonorrhoeal arthritis or rheumatism 

(4) Dysenteric ,, ,, 

(5) Toxic „ „ 

(6) Rheumatoid ,, 

(7) Arthritis following acute specific 

/ fevers, e.g.— Measles 

Scarlet fever 
Enteric 
Mumps 
Influenza 


\ (8) ? Thyroid arthritis 


Traumatic arthritis 


/ 


) 


Ending all in 
Group D. 
Osteo-arthritis 


Treatment .—The syndrome enables us to make a provisional classifi¬ 
cation in chronic arthritis, and in the present state of our knowledge 
any classification is necessarily provisional. By so doing, it very 
materially aids in accurate diagnosis, an essential preliminary to satis¬ 
factory treatment. The essence of treatment is first, if possible, to 
remove the cause, and then, if necessary, to mitigate its effects, to 
relieve the symptoms. By applying the syndrome test we can at once 
class our patient under Group A or B, a classification that helps us to 
discover the cause. In Class A the diagnosis lies between true gout 
and true rheumatism, and is therefore as a rule comparatively easy, and 
the treatment is more or less specific. In Class B the diagnosis will 
lie, in nine cases out of ten, between gonorrhoeal, rheumatoid, and toxic 
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arthritis, and, if it is toxic arthritis, we may perhaps be able to remove 
the cause, whether it be a tooth, a tonsil, or an infected gall-bladder, 
without wasting time in attempting to relieve symptoms. But gonor¬ 
rhoea as the primary cause is exceedingly common, embracing probably 
10 per cent, of all “rheumatic" cases. Cases coming under Class B 
require a tonic line of treatment, in other words the resistance of the 
patient to micro-organisms and toxins must be increased. The whole 
group would appear to offer a peculiarly appropriate field for vaccine 
treatment. 
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The Vaccine Treatment of Rheumatoid Arthritis . 1 

By H. Warren Crowe, M.D., B.Ch.Oxon. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

The difficulty of definition was first discussed. The literature 
dealing with the vaccine treatment of the disease was then reviewed. 
It appeared that, at the present time, authorities considered that 
vaccine treatment was useless if not harmful. From time to time, 
however, a few successes had been recorded. These fell naturally into 
two groups. In the one a focus of infection was found and autogenous 
vaccines used. In the other group large doses of non specific bacterial 
antigen had been employed as in the method of protein shock. 

A table was shown comprising cases all treated on identical lines. 
The results had been remarkably satisfactory. It was not too much to 
say that no other method of treatment, either by vaccines or without, 
had ever given results in any way comparable with those now brought 
forward. 

The hypothesis on which the cases were treated had already been 
described elsewhere, but could be briefly re-stated thus: (1) The disease 
due primarily to the Micrococcus deformans (described by the author in 
1913). (2) Secondary infections frequently present as in tuberculosis. 

(3) These secondary infections responsible for the variety of joint 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 16, 1920. 
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manifestations. (4) Micrococcus deformans responsible for the neuro¬ 
pathies which are the only symptoms common to all cases of rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis. Stress was laid on the fact that the experience of the 
author was the reverse of that of the earlier writers who had stated 
with peculiar unanimity that, unless a focus was found, vaccines were 
useless (the second group above mentioned is not here in question) and 
that stock vaccines had not been of benefit. He had found that stock 
Micrococcus deformans vaccine used alone, in the absence of a discover¬ 
able focus, was responsible for a larger proportion of successes than 
where a combination of vaccines had to be employed. 

Micrococcus deformans vaccine was extremely toxic in most cases, 
and minute doses were required. Patients were apt to become extra¬ 
ordinarily sensitive, and this fact constituted the main difficulty in the 
treatment. Methods of combating the condition of sensitiveness had 
been described elsewhere. 

Pituitrin-like Body in the Cerebro-spinal Fluid . 1 

By W. E. Dixon, M.D., F.R.S., and Douglas Cow, M.D. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

Experiments were made on anaesthetized dogs and cats, in which 
the sub-cerebellar cisterna was tapped by a cannula, and the cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid collected at regular intervals of time. Substances were 
then injected into the circulation, and the cerebro-spinal fluid subse¬ 
quently tested on the isolated uterus and other isolated organs as well 
as on the intact animal. 

Normal cerebro-spinal fluid has no action on these tissues in amounts 
up to about 3 c.c. Injection of extracts of intestinal mucous membrane 
or ovary caused in each instance, after a latent period of about an hour, 
a secretion of cerebro-spinal fluid containing a substance having all the 
physiological properties of extracts of the posterior lobe of the pituitary. 

Extracts of testis, epididymis, liver, pancreas, choroid plexus, &c., 
and such drugs as histamine, pilocarpine, and adrenalin had no effect. 

Pituitary extract (posterior lobe) caused an immediate appearance 
of this active substance in the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 16, 1920. 


CORRIGENDUM. 

Proceedings , 1920, xiii (Section Therap.), p. 99, last line, for “ Atropin ” read “ Atophan.” 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 

Recent Tendencies in Chemotherapy . 1 
By H. H. Dale, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.S. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy recent change in pharmacology and 
experimental therapeutics has been the shifting of the centre of interest 
towards the specific treatment of infections. Until the closing decades 
of last century pharmacology, so far as practical therapeutics was con¬ 
cerned, dealt mainly with symptomatic treatment. Pharmacology 
concerned itself mainly with the exact description and analysis of the 
mode of action of remedies of approved value, and the attempt to 
discover others having actions of the same kind in enhanced degree, or 
free from undesirable associated effects. Since medical treatment was 
predominantly concerned with the relief of symptoms, it was a natural 
consequence that pharmacology should have the same tendency. There 
were, indeed, a few specific remedies for infections, which had a reputa¬ 
tion based on long-standing tradition and established by empirical 
observation. It was known that cinchona, and more especially its 
earliest discovered alkaloid—quinine, had a specific action in malaria; 
that ipecacuanha was a specific remedy for many cases of tropical 
dysentery; that mercury and potassium iodide were valuable in different 
stages of syphilis, and sodium salicylate in acute rheumatism. The 
organisms responsible for these infections, however, were unknown, and 
the remedies were characterized by general and rather ill-defined toxic 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held January 18, 1921. 
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actions, which did not form attractive subjects for pharmacological 
analysis, and bore no clear relation to their specific remedial effects. 

In the case of quinine, Binz, as long ago as 1868, had put on record 
a remarkable prophecy. Being struck with the visible effects of quinine 
on free-living protozoa, he made a penetrating surmise as to the probable 
nature of the unknown cause of malaria; but the most devout pharma¬ 
cologist may hesitate before claiming its correctness as an example of 
sound scientific reasoning. We know now that malaria is due to a proto¬ 
zoan parasite, but we have little ground for supposing that the effect of 
quinine upon it is comparable to that which Binz observed on infusoria. 
The general tendency, however, at the time of which I speak was 
probably to regard quinine as specifically and directly affecting the 
malarial infection, and having also an action on the patient, partly of an 
undesirable kind. 

The lack of relation between general action and specific value was 
even more pronounced in the case of ipecacuanha. Evidence had been 
produced, indeed, to show that the emetic alkaloids were responsible for 
the action on dysentery. This was curiously ignored, however, and the 
toxic action on the patient was regarded as merely an inconvenient 
complication of the specific effect on the parasite. Until quite recent 
years ipecacuanha deprived of its alkaloids, and thereby of its emetic 
action and, as we now know, of its curative value, was widely used in 
the treatment of dysentery. 

With specific therapeutics in this condition, it is no matter for 
surprise that laboratory pharmacology found more attractive problems 
in the finer analysis of the action of alkaloids and glucosides, having 
well-defined physiological effects, and tended to form an ever closer 
alliance with physiology and to lose contact with the obscure problems 
of the treatment of infections. 

The rapid development of the science of immunity, and its suc¬ 
cessful application in several directions to the treatment of bacterial 
infections, threatened to divorce pharmacology even more completely 
from specific therapeutics. And when at length bacteriological methods 
seemed, in certain directions, to find a limit to the efficacy, when 
infections were encountered to which immunological treatment seemed 
inapplicable, the investigation of drugs and chemicals as specific 
remedies for infection seemed to start from a new point of view which 
the study of immunity had imposed. Search was to be made for new 
substances, produced in the laboratory, which, like Nature’s antibodies, 
should be harmful only for the infecting parasite and harmless for the 
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host; which should have maximal “ parasitotropic ” and minimal 
“ organotropic ” properties. Pharmacology might continue its academic 
inquiry into the mode of action of traditional remedies and its search 
for natural active principles. The new search for specific remedies, 
for “ magic bullets,” as Ehrlich picturesquely conceived them, which 
would bring down the parasite unerringly and leave the host unscathed, 
must be constituted as the new science of chemotherapy. 

I suppose that many years must pass before we can justly appraise 
the part played, in laying bare the mechanism of immunity, by the 
side-chain theory of Ehrlich. There are probably not many now who 
believe that it will prove to be permanently acceptable as a scientific 
presentation. It may be doubted whether, Ehrlich himself, in his later 
years, regarded it as more than a useful diagram, by which facts 
already ascertained could be summarized and brought into some kind 
of logical connexion, and by which new lines of investigation could be 
suggested. It is difficult for one who, even for a brief period, came 
under the influence of his stimulating personality, to take a completely 
detached vfew. His eager and fertile imagination worked naturally 
along the lines of his favourite study of the synthetic dyes, and looked 
inevitably for analogies to biological phenomena in structural organic 
chemistry. It can hardly be doubted to-day, and I believe that he 
realized it himself, that a study of the complex physico-chemical 
problems involved in the reactions of immunity, with the aid of the 
new developments in colloidal chemistry, is bound ultimately to modify 
profoundly the conception of their mechanism. Meanwhile, however, 
the side-chain theory seemed to have favoured, rather than impeded 
progress in one branch of specific therapeutics, and might yet do 
service in the new science of chemotherapy, which was to displace 
the old-fashioned pharmacology, where the attack on infections by 
means of drugs was concerned. The problem was to be the discovery 
of substances adapted to the receptive side-chains of the protoplasm of 
the parasite, fixing themselves to it with a maximal affinity and 
bringing to bear on it the poisonous properties of a toxophore grouping, 
and at the same time having a minimal affinity, and therefore a 
minimal, toxicity, for the tissues of the host. Action on the host was 
to be regarded as something to be avoided and eliminated as far as 
possible. Its pharmacological details would be largely irrelevant. 

The search for new remedies along these lines had already been in 
progress for some years when it was brought almost to a standstill 
by the outbreak of the world war. It has appeared to me that this 
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might be a useful opportunity to review its achievement, and especially 
to consider certain items of evidence, obtained during the last few years, 
which seem to me to raise a doubt as to the theoretical basis of the 
chemotherapeutic programme, and to suggest that the older methods, 
with their appearance of less directly practical aim, and their more 
laborious study of the effect on the patient, cannot as yet be safely 
discarded if we are to gain a clear conception, even of the effect of 
a chemical remedy on the progress and persistence of an infection. 

It would be foolish to deny to the newer method of attack at least 
one achievement of first-rate importance. The dyes, the action of 
which furnishes probably the clearest example of a directly “ parasito¬ 
tropic ” action, have hardly fulfilled their early promise. Trypan-blue 
seems to have established itself as a remedy for piroplasmosis in 
domestic animals, but, beyond that, there is as yet no considerable 
therapeutic success to be recorded for this group. The really important 
success came from another direction. The organic arsenical compound 
which had been marketed under the name “ atoxyl,” was shown in this 
country to cause the disappearance of trypanosomes from the circulation 
of a small animal infected with them. Ehrlich and Bertheim, by 
establishing the true chemical structure of this substance, opened the 
way for the preparation of a large series of derivatives. It can hardly 
be expected that all the conclusions, as to the adjuvant or dystherapeutic 
effect of this or that grouping, which were reached during the intensive 
investigation which followed, will prove to have a general or permanent 
validity. A conclusion of major and probably of permanent importance, 
however, was that as to the greater efficacy of the compounds containing 
arsenic in the trivalent form, as compared with the corresponding com¬ 
pounds with pentavalent arsenic. With this point established, the road 
was cleared along which salvarsan was ultimately reached. No future 
development can weaken the claim of Ehrlich and his colleagues to 
credit for this pioneer achievement. There were early indications, 
however, that a favourable ratio between parasitotropic and organo¬ 
tropic action would not wholly suffice to account for the wide margin 
between therapeutically effective and dangerously toxic dose, even in 
the case of this truly remarkable remedy. Tested on spirochaetes 
in vitro it proved surprisingly harmless, though parasites so treated 
seemed to have lost their power of infection. Levaditi found that the 
addition of liver emulsion gave to salvarsan the power of killing spiro¬ 
chaetes even in vitro, and there are various other indications that the 
host’s tissues do not play an indifferent part in the therapeutic process. 
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It seems quite possible, as has recently been suggested by Yoegtlin 
and his co-workers in the Public Health Department at Washington, 
that the really effective agent is the arsenious oxide (m. amino-p. 
hydroxyphenylarsenious oxide), derived from salvarsan by partial 
oxidation in the body. If this be true, the question naturally arises 
why this substance, which would present no insuperable difficulties of 
manufacture, which is more stable and easier to administer than 
salvarsan, should not be used as such. I think the answer is probably 
to be found by considering a factor, in the specific treatment of infec¬ 
tion by drugs, which has hardly received as yet the full attention which 
it deserves—the factor of persistence of action. The arsenious oxide 
corresponding to salvarsan is more toxic, indeed, than the latter for the 
mammal; but it is also more toxic for the parasite. Ehrlich and his 
colleagues had observed that this substance had a powerful, rapid but 
evanescent action on an infection with trypanosomes or spirochsetes, the 
blood being quickly cleared of parasites, but early relapse being the 
usual sequel. Shock tactics in such a case are ineffective; flooding the 
body for a brief period with even the maximal concentration of the 
substance which it will tolerate, a concentration which falls rapidly as 
the freely soluble substance is eliminated, will not eradicate the in¬ 
fection. For this the steady maintenance over a prolonged period of 
even a much lower concentration is far more effective. And here I 
believe we can find the secret of the efficacy of salvarsan. Not that 
it is directly toxic for the parasite; seemingly it is not so; but that, 
being an almost insoluble substance at the slight alkalinity of the blood 
and tissues, it can circulate in the blood only in a colloidal form, 
protected from aggregation by the plasma proteins; and that, being 
quickly deposited in the tissues, it there, by slow oxidation, keeps up a 
steady supply of the really efficient parasiticide until it is all eliminated. 
It would be fair to argue, I think, that even salvarsan owes to its 
organotropic rather than to directly parasitotropic properties, its greatly 
superior efficacy in comparison with that of its soluble, toxic, and directly 
acting derivative. 

When we pass to the other cases in which specific chemical remedies 
have proved successful in combating infections, it becomes even more 
obvious that a conception of their action is inadequate, which regards 
an action on the organs and tissues of the host as merely an unde¬ 
sirable complication of the direct action of the remedy on the parasite. 
In the case of ipecacuanha there was evidence of many years’ standing 
that the alkaloid was the effective constituent in the treatment of 
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dysentery. As early as 1891 Tull Walsh and Warden had found that 
the total alkaloid of ipecacuanha, the “ emetine ” of that period, cured 
cases of dysentery which were unaffected by the ipecacuanha deprived 
of its alkaloids. The observation seems to have been forgotten. Later, 
the separation of the different alkaloids by the chemists, and the 
differentiation of amoebic from bacillary dysentery, gave the opportunity 
for a re-discovery of the essential fact, and its statement with greater 
precision. The time was also ripe for its incorporation into the 
chemotherapeutic-scheme. This appeared to have been effected when 
Vedder observed that the growth of free-living amoebae was inhibited 
by high dilutions of emetine and cephaeline, and when Rogers described 
the rapid immobilization and death of Entamoeba histolytica itself, 
obtained from a dysenteric stool, by contact with a solution containing 
only one part of emetine hydrochloride in 100,000. Here, at least, 
seemed evidence of a direct parasiticidal action, and a basis for a 
simple explanation of the curative effect of the alkaloid, which 
clinical experience demonstrated. 

That this renewed application of the alkaloids of ipecacuanha, and 
of pure emetine salts in particular, has effected an enormous improve¬ 
ment in the treatment of amoebic dysentery, is beyond question. The 
accuracy of the observations on which it was founded, and of the 
conception of the action to which they gave rise, is by no means so 
thoroughly established. The need for improving the treatment of 
amoebic dysentery during the war supplied an incentive to Mr. Dobell 
and myself for repeating these experiments, and extending them to 
other natural alkaloids of ipecacuanha, and to artificial derivatives 
from them. The amoebae were obtained from kittens infected with 
strains of Entamoeba histolytica obtained from human cases, and a 
few confirmatory observations were carried out on amoebae obtained 
direct from man. The results were surprising and, I think, significant. 
Emetine and cephaeline, so far from exhibiting a specially lethal effect 
on Entamoeba histolytica outside the body, had little apparent action 
even in quite strong solutions, up to 1 per cent., on thoroughly healthy 
parasites, taken direct from the ulcerated bowel of the freshly killed 
kitten. They were much less harmful to such amoebae than other 
alkaloids, such as quinine and harmaline, which have no specific action 
on the infection. In the series of natural ipecacuanha alkaloids, and 
artificial derivatives which we examined, 1 several were found which 

1 For all these we were indebted to Dr. F. L. Pyman, then director of the Wellcome 
Chemical Research Laboratories. 
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were more toxic for the amoebae in vitro than emetine or cephaeline, 
and at the same time much less toxic for mammals, including man. Yet 
these other alkaloids, more parasitotropic and less organotropic iffian 
emetine or cephaeline, have all proved to be without therapeutic value 
in amoebic dysentery. Several of them were administered to human 
patients by Dr. G. C. Low. They could be given in relatively large 
doses, without producing nausea or other symptoms, which much smaller 
doses of emetine would cause, but also without producing any perceptible 
effect on an amoebic dysentery, which afterwards cleared up rapidly 
under emetine. A compound produced by methylating emetine on a 
nitrogen atom, retained some of the therapeutic effect in dysentery, but 
also some of the emetic action of the parent alkaloid. Even the 
artificial iso-emetine, differing from emetine only in the asymmetry 
of a carbon atom, having only about one half of the depressant effect 
of emetine on the heart and practically no emetic action, proved quite 
without value in the treatment of infection with Entamoeba histolytica . 
In this series of alkaloids, if the results of experiment mean anything, 
curative action is related to toxic action on the host, and bears no kind 
of relation to direct toxicity for the parasite. That action on the host 
is an essential feature in the therapeutic effect is further suggested by 
the fact that emetine itself, in any dose, failed in any way to influence 
the course of dysentery in kittens, produced by strains of amoebsB from 
human cases, in which emetine subsequently effected a normal and 
permanent eradication of the infection. The search for a remedy for 
dysentery in the emetine series, with maximal parasitotropic and minimal 
organotropic properties, leads us definitely astray ; there seems no hope 
of real progress here until the older pharmacology can give us more 
precise knowledge as to the mode of action, the distribution and the 
fate of these alkaloids in the mammalian organism. We must know 
in what way emetine changes the tissues of the host, so as to make it 
impossible for the obligate tissue-parasite, Entamoeba histolytica , to 
penetrate the tissues and obtain the only food on which it can thrive 
and multiply, while its harmless, saprophytic relatives, Entamoeba coli 
and Endolimax nana , remain unaffected. 

In the action of quinine in malaria, again, we meet with an effect 
which finds no really satisfactory explanation in the assumption that 
this alkaloid has a specific toxicity for the parasite. Demonstrations of 
the toxicity of quinine for free-living protozoa cannot fairly be applied 
in explanation of the effect on malaria ; if quinine cured malaria simply 
in virtue of its action on protozoa, its inefficacy in the closely similar 
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Halteriditim infection in birds would be quite inexplicable. It is 
significant that Morgenroth, a former collaborator with Ehrlich, and a 
faithful adherent of the parasitotropic explanation of the action of 
salvarsan, finds it necessary to put forward an ingenious theory of a 
totally different type in explanation of the action of quinine in malaria. 
By physiological and bacteriological methods of assay he has convinced 
himself that quinine is preferentially taken up by the red corpuscles. 
In that position it is supposed either to kill the intracorpuscular 
parasites, or, more probably, to exercise a repellent effect on the 
merozoites, which must penetrate the red corpuscles or perish without 
further development in the plasma. By this hindrance to infection of 
the red cells asexual multiplication is brought to an end and the 
disease eliminated. Among a number of observers who have used 
chemical methods, none have obtained evidence of this distribution of 
quinine in blood in favour of the corpuscles. Bamsden and Lipkin 
found the greater part in the plasma, and recent observations made by 
Acton and King, in the National Institute for Medical Besearch, 
indicate a practical equality of distribution. It is of interest, however, 
to find that even those who were closely associated with the ideas of 
the Ehrlich school are turning, for an explanation of the action of 
quinine, to a conception which bases it on a property essentially organo¬ 
tropic, and not parasitotropic. 

In other directions I believe that the same tendency will presently 
manifest itself. Among recent successes of specific therapeutics by 
chemical agents must certainly be reckoned the discovery of the action 
of tartar emetic, first in kala-azar and more recently in bilharzia infec¬ 
tion. The original suggestion for the trial of antimony compounds, in 
place of those of arsenic, came from a former President of the Section, 
Professor Cushny; but the successful applications have been largely 
the result of empirical clinical observation. There is no theoretical 
ground for supposing that a substance which cures kala-azar is likely 
to remove infection by bilharzia. Especially surprising was the dis¬ 
covery that the irritant eggs of the trematode parasite, to the action of 
which, in working their way through the tissues of the bladder and 
bowel, the symptoms of the disease are due, are killed and deprived of 
their irritant properties under the treatment with tartar emetic. It 
should not be difficult to discover whether the eggs, when observed in 
vitro, are killed by dilutions of tartar emetic comparable to those which 
are tolerable in the blood and tissues of the living man, and we may 
expect that investigations along these lines will clear our conceptions 
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concerning a much wider field of chemotherapy than that of the 
immediate problem of tartar emetic and bilharzia. That the action 
will prove to be anything so simple as a direct action of the drug on the 
parasite is rendered additionally improbable by the more recent accumu¬ 
lation of evidence that emetine also, though doubtfully as yet in the 
same degree, has a similar specific remedial action on infection by 
bilharzia, and, according to still more recent evidence, on kala-azar. 
It seems difficult to suppose that emetine should owe its efficacy in 
amoebic dysentery, on the one hand, and in bilharzia infection on the 
other, to a specific chemical relationship both to Entamoeba histolytica 
and to the schistosomes and their ova; or that the latter should possess 
specific receptors both for emetine and for tartar emetic. 

It is from such considerations as these that I am led to believe that 
the tendency to regard chemotherapy as a field for the organic chemist 
and the parasitologist, and to eliminate the pharmacologist, is at least 
premature. I believe that a patient and careful analysis, of the effects 
of these remedies on the host, will prove to be an essential step towards 
a clear understanding of the method by which their administration 
influences the power of the parasite to maintain and propagate itself in 
the blood and the tissues. Brilliant with promise in its beginning, 
chemotherapy seems to have reached a point where its successes are the 
result of luck and empirical trial; nothing but fuller knowledge can 
give us that rational basis of theory from which an orderly, scientific 
progress can result. 


m—th la 
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The Influence of the Electric Current on the Absorption 

of Drugs . 1 

By O. Inchley, M.D. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

An account was given of the results of experiments made to determine the 
amount of absorption of drugs through the skin by means of the electric 
current. Rabbits, cats or guinea-pigs were used, anaesthetized with urethane. 
The electrodes employed were described. The amperage, time, the area of 
skin treated, and the concentration of drug, were given in each case. 
Absorption through the skin was proved in the case of atropine, aconitine, and 
the cyanide ion; tracings showing the known pharmacological effects of the 
drug being recorded on the kymograph in each case. With strychnine return 
of reflexes was obtained. Absorption of iron from ferrous sulphate solution 
was shown by increased percentage of iron in the skin and underlying muscle 
determined by chemical estimation. Calcium absorption, from calcium 
chloride, was proved by its effect in reducing the clotting-time of the blood 
to half the normal. Experiments on the knee-joint were described showing 
absorption through the skin of the salicylate ion and of the ferricyanide ion ; 
penetration was estimated by staining the excised and opened joints with ferric 
chloride or ferrous sulphate solution respectively. The current caused no 
deeper penetration than could be obtained by simple subcutaneous injection of 
the same concentration of drug under the skin covering the joint. Thus, with 
potassium ferricyanide solution there was more intense staining of the deeper 
tissues (cartilages of femur, tibia), when injected subcutaneously than when 
introduced by the current. With sodium salicylate no penetration into the 
joint occurred either when injected subcutaneously or when introduced 
electrically. The superficial tissues (outer surface of capsular ligament, 
patellar tendon and fascia) in one experiment were equally well stained by 
both methods of introduction, while in another there was intense but super¬ 
ficial staining in the electrically treated joint, but very slight staining in the 
injected one. 

The Oral Administration of Pituitary Extract. 1 ' 

By P. Hamill, M.D., F.K.C.P. 

* • 

Clinical evidence has amply demonstrated that thyroid extract adminis¬ 
tered by the mouth is absorbed and produces definite effects. In the case of 
other glands of internal secretion the results are less definite. It therefore 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held December 14, 1920. 

- At a meeting of the Section, held February lft, 1921. 
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seemed desirable to make soipe critical observations-on the subject.. Pituitary 
extract was chosen for its action after injection has been fully studied and is 
readily recognizable. Some clinical observations were made on the human 
subject but for the most part experiments were carried out on cats. 

The animals were anaesthetized with ether or ether and urethane, in some 
cases they were decerebrated and no further anaesthesia was then required; 
in others artificial respiration was provided and the animals decapitated, and 
in one experiment the spinal cord was also destroyed in order to eliminate all 
possibility of reflex effects. Records of blood-pressure were taken in some 
cases; in all cases the uterus was connected to a recording lever and its 
movements registered. 

Preliminary observations showed that soon after the necessary manipula¬ 
tions were completed the uterus relaxed and that thereafter there was no 
increase in tonus or in the size of the normal contractions in two or three 
hours. If, on the other hand, a dose of pituitary extract diluted with 10 to 
15 c.c. of saline were administered by stomach-tube there followed after an 
interval a definite rise of tonus and large rhythmic contractions of the uterus. 
In some cases the delay amounted to about half an hour, but it was observed 
tfiat in animals which had been recently fed and whose stomachs were full 
the contractions and rise of tonus set in much sooner, sometimes within ten 
minutes. These observations suggested that absorption took place from the 
stomach rather than from the small intestine and experiments were carried 
out to test this point. It was found that after the pylorus had been doubly 
ligatured, and also that when after ligature the whole of the intestinal tract 
from the pylorus to the rectum had been excised, the usual increase of uterine 
activity was obtained after the administration of pituitary extract by the 
stomach tube. The evidence is therefore clear that pituitary extract is 
absorbed from the stomach with considerable rapidity. 

Whether absorption takes place from the intestine is more difficult to 
determine. It is known that in the presence of pancreatic juice pituitary 
extract is quickly destroyed in vitro , but it is not impossible that some may 
he absorbed before destruction takes place. Some evidence was obtained that 
this, in fact, occurs, but graphic records were difficult to obtain because of the 
violent peristaltic action of the intestine, and straining, which upset the 
recording apparatus. Further observations on this point are in progress. 

Intestinal Movements .—In a large proportion* of cases in which the intes¬ 
tines were not removed it was observed that about half an hour after the 
administration of pituitary extract violent segmentation and peristaltic con¬ 
tractions set in and vomiting frequently followed. These contractions were 
obtained rather less frequently when the pylorus had been ligatured and the 
close of pituitary was not large. They were equally obtained when (after 
ligature of the pylorus) the pituitary extract was introduced by a tube sutured 
into the gut. Control experiments in which saline solution alone was used 
were negative in this respect. 

Blood-pressure .—So far no satisfactory evidence of action on the blood- 
prpssure has been obtained. In most cases there was a. very slight gradual 
fall of blood-pressure probably from the shock of the manipulations, but in 
one case after a latent period of an hour there was a slight rise of pressure 
which continued, but the normal level was not reached within two hours, 
although the uterus was strongly contracted. This point is still under 
investigation. 

Diuresis .—No observations have so far been made. 
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Dosage .—The dosage usually employed has been 0*5 to 1 c.c. of pituitary 
extract for animals of 3'5 to 4*5 kilos corresponding to doses of the order of 
10 c.c. in the human subject. Such doses are large but are desirable in a 
general investigation. Much smaller doses, corresponding to about 3 c.c. for 
the human subject, have produced definite strong uterine contraction within 
half an hour. 

Some observations on the human subject in delayed involution of the 
uterus have shown a diminution of blood loss whilst pituitary extract was 
administered and recurrence when it was withheld. With doses of 1 c.c. 
three times daily, nausea, retching and slight generalized colicky pains have 
been produced. These symptoms appear to correspond to the intestinal con¬ 
tractions and vomiting described above. Attention has been called to these 
symptoms in man by other observers. 

Summary. 

Animal experiments prove that pituitary extract administered by the mouth 
causes the characteristic uterine contractions. 

Absorption takes place from the stomach and is more rapid when the 
stomach is full and actively digesting. 

Large doses produce colicky contractions of the intestine and vomiting. 

Clinical evidence harmonizes closely with animal experiment. 

In view of the rapid absorption from the stomach and the fact that the 
intestinal juices rapidly destroy the active principle it appears preferable that 
pituitary extract should be administered in solution and after meals. 

[Graphic records in illustration of this communication were shown on the 
epidiascope.] 

The Use of Pituitrin by Mouth in certain Cases of Uterine 

Haemorrhage. 

By Malcolm Donaldson, F.R.C.S. 

It is never an easy task to demonstrate the therapeutic value of a drug, 
and the difficulty is increased when the drug is used for a minor ailment which 
does not necessitate the patient being under continuous observation. Such 
then is the difficulty I have to contend with in trying to prove that pituitrin by 
mouth is a most valuable drug in treating certain cases of uterine haemorrhage. 

I have been using pituitrin for about eighteen months, both in private and 
in the hospitals to which I am attached. 

Routine Method of Treatment. 

Every patient complaining of uterine haemorrhage is carefully examined to 
exclude the possibility of carcinoma, large fibroids, or other condition requiring 
urgent operation. This, then, leaves for treatment cases of endometritis, small 
fibroids, retained products of conception, cases of menorrhagia and epimenor- 
rhcea, including those cases where the exact cause cannot be diagnosed but 
is probably ovarian in origin. 

The drugis always prescribed in tablet form, 2 gr. three times a day after 
food.' Ifc'b&s'been suggested that it should be given in a fluid form, in order 
to promote absorption by the stomach. 
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In two of the hospitals I have treated about fifty cases in the last six 
months. Of these, thirty-seven responded to treatment, some within a few 
days. Of the remainder, four did not return to report; five were subsequently 
admitted and found to have polypi, &c., and in four the notes state definitely 
that no improvement took place. 

In private I have had cases which responded to pituitrin after being treated 
for weeks with ergot and other drugs. 

Personally, I am convinced of the value of pituitrin by mouth, and this 
opinion is shared by all the clinical assistants and house surgeons I have had 
working with me. 


The Vitamin Content of certain Sun-dried Vegetables. 

By J. A. Shorten, Major I.M.S. 

The manufacture of sun-dried vegetables is a new and important Indian 
industry by which various vegetables, after suitable preparation, are dried 
in the open air. The hot dry winds of Quetta in Baluchistan render this 
procedure possible. The essential climatic conditions which obtain there are a 
high temperature, a practically rainless summer, great air movement and low 
humidity. Under such conditions most vegetables can be completely desic¬ 
cated in less than a day. 

The idea originated with, and the vegetables are prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of, Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, Second Imperial Economic Botanist to the 
Government of India. The preliminary preparation includes cleaning, slicing, 
and scalding or steaming for a short time. The slices are then spread on 
suitable trays exposed to the sun, and collected when completely desiccated. 
They are subsequently compressed into bricks 1 lb. in weight, and tracked in 
air-tight tins. Vegetables thus prepared retain in a high degree their original 
colour and flavour, even when cooked after a preliminary soaking in water. 

The present communication deals with animal experiments made with 
a view to determining the antiscorbutic and antineuritic properties of these 
sun-dried vegetables. Investigations into the antiscorbutic properties were 
determined by experiments on guinea-pigs, and the antineuritic properties were 
tested on fowls. The usual basal diets were employed, and a weighed quantity 
of the vegetable under investigation was added to the daily ration. 

The vegetables investigated were: (1) carrots, (2) brinjal, (3) spinach, (4) 
cabbage, (5) tomatoes, (6) potatoes, (7) turnip tops, (8) turnips, (9) a specimen 
of a mixed factory-dried product prepared by Messrs. Swallow and Ariel, Pert 
Melbourne, Australia. 

The results obtained are briefly as follows : Of the sun-dried vegetables 
tomatoes, cabbage and potatoes, in the order named, retain a considerable 
amount of their original antiscorbutic properties. Tomatoes were particularly 
effective, none of the animals showing signs of scurvy, the body-weight 
being well maintained during the three mpnths of experimental feeding, whereas 
the controls on the basal diet only died on the thirty-second day. The remaining 
varieties showed little, if any, antiscorbutic virtues, although an equivalent 
ration of the fresh vegetables afforded complete protection in every case. The 
animals fed on the mixed factory-dried product showed no protection from the 
disease, all dying between the twenty-fifth and thirty-seventh days. 
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None of the sun-dried varieties showed loss of antineuritic substances as 
compared with the fresh vegetables. 

Attention was drawn to the influence of cooking on the antiscorbutic factor. 
In every experiment one group of animals was fed on the sun-dried products 
soaked in water but uncooked, another group on the vegetable soaked and 
cooked as directed by the producers. In almost every instance animals in the 
former groups lived longer than those in the latter. We may conclude, 
therefore, that sun-dried vegetables, when possible, should be given in the 
form of salads. 

It is possible that omitting the scalding or steaming process may influence 
the amount of retained vitamin. It is to be noted that the vegetables which 
proved the most effective are of comparatively coarse texture, and that there¬ 
fore the protoplasm of the cells, with its presumed vitamin content, is less 
liable to damage by heat than that of the finer varieties. Experiments 
designed to test this hypothesis are in progress, and the results will be reported 
in due course. 
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Kaolin in the Treatment of Asiatic Cholera: Its Action 

and Uses . 1 

By R. R. Walker, B.Ch. 

The cholera bacillus is a small, highly motile organism, 1*5 to 2 in 
length, curved on one axis and provided with a single flagellum. It grows 
freely in alkaline broth or on alkaline agar. It stains readily with weak carbol 
fuchsin and solutions of the culture give a rose-pink colour reaction on the 
addition of pure sulphuric acid; also, according to Greig, true Vibrio choleras 
is non-hsemolytic. Agglutination tests against a high titre anti-cholera serum 
will differentiate between the true cholera and paracholera or El Tor vibrios. 

The disease in man is characterized by general systemic disturbance— 
vomiting, profuse watery diarrhoea, muscular cramps, cold, clammy condition 
of the surface, suppression of urine, are the general characteristics. The 
onset is sudden as a rule, and in the most virulent infections a condition of 
eholera sicca occurs, in which the patient dies before the diarrhoea has set in. 

Treatment has been directed to meet all conditions which occur. Potassium 
permanganate, opium, saline injections, subcutaneously and intravenously, 
with hypertonic solutions of saline (Rogers) have been used with considerable 
effect. 

During the epidemic at the close of the Balkan War, 1900, Stumpf’s bolus 
treatment (bolus albus) was tried at Nish by Dr. Victor Kuhne 8 with remark¬ 
able results. Bolus albus or kaolin (China clay) is aluminium silicate 
EUAUSiOj), a salt insoluble in water, with crystals of 1 p in length in a fine 
state of division. This salt was in use in early Roman times, and was also 
used by the natives of the Orinoco. It has been employed in diphtheria in 
Germany, as a powder, insufflated on the fauces and tonsils, and also as a 
mixture internally. It has been used in ptomaine poisoning with success 
(Mutch), also in dysenteries, and in the treatment of sprue, and toxic con¬ 
ditions. The general effect of the salt seems to point to the adsorption of 
toxins. Kuhne claims that the mortality in the cases treated with kaolin was 
reduced from 60 to 3 per cent. The method of preparation was as follows : 
A suspension was made of equal amounts of water and kaolin, the kaolin 
being stirred into the cold water (i.e., 100 grm. kaolin to 250 c.c. aq.). Half¬ 
pint doses of this suspension were taken half-hourly for the first twelve 
hours. During the second twelve hours several glasses were taken according 
to the patient’s condition. Vomiting soon ceased, the pulse improved, and the 
patient slept. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held April 19, 1921. 

- Rev. Med. de la Suisse Row., September, 1918, p. 555. 

O—Th 1 
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In the summer of 1919 China was visited by a severe epidemic of cholera. 
Dr. Louis Braafladt, of Tsinanfu, gives, in the China Medical Journal of May r 
1920, the result of the use of kaolin. The method of administration was 
somewhat different from Kulme’s, and his results are as follows: Patients 
having— 

(1) Hypertonic saline treatment (after Sir Leonard Rogers), mortality 22 
per cent. Convalescents discharged on the eighth day. 

(2) Kaolin and hypertonic treatment, mortality 29 per cent. Convalescent 
patients discharged on the sixth day. 

(3) Kaolin treatment only, mortality in thirty-five cases one patient (this 
patient died of gangrene of uterus after miscarriage). Convalescent patients 
discharged after four days. 

All these patients had true cholera vibrios isolated during their stay in 
hospital. 

In the cases of Asiatic cholera treated in Foochow at the American Red 
Cross Hospital when first opened, no definite hard and fast line of treatment 
was maintained. Cases were treated by continuous subcutaneous injection of 
normal saline, with administration of potassium permanganate by the mouth 
until the motions became green. Hypertonic intravenous saline injections 
(Rogers) were given in amounts up to 3 litres or until the blood-pressure 
became normal. Dextrose was added in some cases to the intravenous 
solutions. 

Whatever method was used, some features of the disease remained 
constant:— 

First, although the patient on arrival might appear moribund, being cold, 
rigid and with imperceptible pulse, the introduction of saline could usually be 
relied on to produce return of consciousness and a greatly improved pulse. 
With the hypertonic intravenous solutions a rigor of great intensity could be 
looked for before the end of the introduction of the second litre. This, how¬ 
ever, was disregarded, and the saline was continued until the blood-pressure 
had attained the normal. 

Secondly, relapses were the rule—in fact sometimes even before the com¬ 
pletion of the injection of a second patient was completed, the first patient, 
through excessive diarrhoea and vomiting, might be urgently requiring more 
fluid. 

Thirdly, cases which could be supported until the acute diarrhoea and 
vomiting had passed, were still in grave danger from suppression of urine. 
This persisted in some of the cases six days. The only remedy seemed to be 
the use of almost continuous “ cupping,” usually by means a de Bier’s suction 
glass over both kidneys. 

During the epidemic in Foochow, in the summer of 1919, kaolin was used 
by myself with considerable success, but there was difficulty in obtaining a 
good supply. On my return to Hing Hwa, where cholera was raging, I had no 
difficulty in obtaining kaolin, as the famous Blanc de Chine clay beds are 
situated near this district. 

The method of administration was somewhat different from Stumpf s 
methods. A large supply of half-and-half suspension was placed near the 
patient, and the patient was encouraged to take as much as possible. At first 
large quantities could be tolerated, but as the vomiting and diarrhoea ceased 
the liquid was refused. In all cases food was withheld for eighteen to twenty- 
four hours, then rice water was allowed, and later milk and rice water. In all 
cases rectal lavage was done with kaolin solution thickened until it would 
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comfortably pass through the rectal tube. At first some was returned, later 
much was retained. If the condition was precarious on arrival at hospital, 
subcutaneous bilateral infusion usually restored the patient sufficiently to take 
the kaolin by the mouth. In desperate cases hypertonic salt solution was 
given intravenously (Rogers) but not in such large quantities as we used 
before the introduction of the kaolin treatment (2 litres) This is shown to 
be of value by the results obtained by Braafladt with hypertonic saline and 
kaolin, which were not, however, so good as those obtained with kaolin alone. 

After the introduction of the kaolin method the following differences were 
noted:— 

If the patient’s condition was “ fair,” that is, if the pulse was’perceptible 
and the patient conscious, the introduction of large quantities of kaolin 
suspension by the mouth and per rectum would ensure continued recovery. 
After two hours all vomiting ceased, a sense of safety had been reached, and the 
patient usually slept. 

In the lighter cases the diarrhoea ceased within twelve hours and urine was 
passed within from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 

In the most critical cases, which required the introduction of saline to 
bring about an improvement of the pulse, rectal introduction of heavy 
suspensions of kaolin was commenced at once and had a perceptible effect in 
preventing the further loss of fluid. On return of consciousness and during 
the introduction of the saline, kaolin was given by the mouth, and was usually 
retained, while in those cases in which there was vomiting, it was thought 
that some kaolin which had been deposited on the walls of the stomach had 
begun to adsorb the toxic products of the cholera vibrio, and the second 
administration of the kaolin suspension by the mouth was frequently retained, 
or only partially returned. 

The distinctive advantages of the kaolin treatment were :— 

(1) Simplicity of method. 

(2) Absence of relapse. 

(3) Cessation of loss of fluid. 

(4) Great improvement owing to adsorption of toxins, the patient becoming 
rapidly free from a general “toxic condition.” 

(5) Early return of the passage of urine. 

(6) Early and rapid convalescence. 

In St. Luke’s Hospital, Hing Hwa, we had a series of seventy-five cases 
from one village, situated two hours’ journey from hospital, with no fatal 
results, and this in spite of the fact that many of the patients arrived in 
a condition of extreme collapse. The mortality of untreated cases at this 
village was stated by the village headman to be exceedingly high, though I was 
unable to obtain exact figures, as in China there is no registration of deaths. 

Laboratory Experimental Work on the Action and Effect of 

Kaolin. 

Rabbit fed with 20 c.c. of a 50 per cent, kaolin suspension : on chloroforming 
eighteen hours later, it was found that there were well-marked traces of kaolin 
over the walls of the stomach, duodenum and upper small intestine, increasing 
in amount down the lower small intestine to the caecum, which was full of 
liquid contents mixed with kaolin. The colon was full of dry masses of dark 
brown faeces which, on opening, showed white kaolin inside. 

Rabbit fed with 20 c.c. of a 50 per cent, kaolin suspension and also 20 c.c. 
of a 50 per cent, kaolin suspension rectally, chloroformed forty-two hours later : 
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the stomach and duodenum distended by a new vegetable meal showed no signs 
of kaolin, but there were traces on the walls of the upper small intestine 
which increased in amount to the caecum, while the transverse and descending 
colon were full of dry masses of kaolin and faeces mixed. 

A further experiment showed the microscopical appearance and the position 
of the kaolin in the intestinal tract. A rabbit was fed at 9 a.m. with 20 c.c. of 
a 30 per cent, kaolin and water mixture. At 12 mid-day this was repeated, 
and the rabbit killed at 2 p.m. Sections of the stomach, upper and lower 
small intestine and large intestine were taken, the gut being stretched on cork 
rings to prevent retraction on hardening. These were fixed, hardened and cut, 
and stained with eosin and methylene blue. Under a low power the kaolin 
could be seen, lying in a thin line in close apposition to the mouths of the 
glands. Much of the kaolin had fallen away in the course of preparation. 
Under a high power it was possible to make out the kaolin, sticking closely to 
the cells, and in some cases the cells adherent to the kaolin layer had been 
tom away in process of preparation. 

Cultures of Vibrio cholerae from Guy’s Hospital Bacteriological Laboratory 
and the Lister Institute were used throughout the following experiments in 
duplicate. 

Intraperitoneal inoculations were made through three series of guinea-pigs 
to raise the virulence. The resulting cultures gave typical pure cholera 
reactions and were those used in the following experiments. 

To broth cultures of Vibrio cholerae varying strengths of kaolin were added. 
Later, agar plates were planted from this mixture. In every strength growth 
was obtained, thus showing that kaolin has no bactericidal effect. 

Suspensions of Vibrio cholerae were filtered through varying thicknesses of 
kaolin deposited on silk, and the filtrate planted on agar. In all cases growth 
occurred, thus showing that cholera bacilli can pass through kaolin. 

Agar tubes were prepared with kaolin mixed in the agar in varying 
amounts. It was found that the presence of kaolin had no effect on the 
growth of the cholera bacillus. 

Prom the above experiments it is clear that the presence of kaolin in the 
bowel has only a mechanical effect on the Vibrio cholerae itself. This 
mechanical effect, however, may be instrumental in sweeping out a large 
quantity of the vibrios, and it should be remembered in using this treatment 
that the disinfection of the stools is essential, also that it is quite possible that 
many of the patients return home as cholera carriers. 

Preparation of Toxins. 

Half-litre flasks of alkaline peptone water were used, incubated at 37° C. 
for periods of four, six or fourteen days and filtered by means of an exhaust 
pump through a porcelain candle. The filtrate was sterile, shown by planting 
on culture media. The hollow tube of the candle was scraped to remove the 
deposited bacilli, which, mixed with normal saline, w T ere heated at 60° C. for 
an hour. Both the filtrate and the saline emulsion containing the dead bacilli 
were filtered through kaolin by means of a vacuum pump. No indol reaction 
was obtainable with the filtrates. Commercial indol, on the other hand, 
filtered through a kaolin bed. These results were confirmed by repeated 
experiment. 

The fact that the substance producing the “ indol reaction ” is held back 
by the filter bed while indol solution comes through, points to the possibility 
that the “ toxin ” giving indol reactions is not a true indol, but a larger 
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molecule which is held back by the china clay filter, while the commercial 
indol, which has a small molecule and is in solution, can get through. 

A further series of experiments was undertaken to test the adsorptive 
power of kaolin for “ indol/’ as found in the Vibrio choleras toxin peptone 
water culture fluid. 

Week old Vibrio choleras toxin was taken and well mixed with equal 
weights of kaolin: 1 c.c. of this mixture was withdrawn every five minutes 
for an hour and a half and tested with Ehrlich’s indol reagents. A standard 
colour series was made with commercial indol solutions of dilutions up to 
0*0001 grm. per cubic centimetre added to Ehrlich’s reagents, and it was found 
that after centrifugalizing 1 c.c. of kaolin and toxin suspensions at five minute 
intervals, no variation in the indol colour index was obtained, thus showing 
that the suspension of kaolin in Vibrio choleras toxin cultures had no adsorptive 
action on the indol in the culture. 


A further series of experiments was made to test the action of kaolin on 
ferments. Rennet and trypsin were used. 


Rennet and milk... 

Rennet centrifugalized and milk ... 

Rennet shaken with kaolin and milk 
Rennet and kaolin shaken at intervals for half an 
hour; centrifugalized; clear linuid added to milk 
Rennet filtered through kaolin bea and filtrate added 
to milk 


Result 

Coagulation 
Coagulation 
Some delay in action 

Considerable delay in action 

No action 


Similar experiments were performed with trypsin, and the digestion of 
gelatine, used as indication of action of ferment. The same results as above 
were obtained, and it was found that trypsin filtered through kaolin beds had 
no digestive action. 

Toxins. 

The culture used in the following experiments was one from a fatal case 
of cholera in India. The vibrio agglutinated well, gave the typical reactions 
of Vibrio choleras , and was non-haemolytic (Greig). 

Half-litre flasks of alkaline peptone water were used. These were sterilized 
three times at intervals to remove all spore-bearing bacilli. The flasks were 
inoculated with Vibrio choleras before and after passage through a series of 
rabbits to exalt virulence. The resulting toxins were examined at four, six 
and fourteen-day growths. It was found advantageous to have wide-necked 
flasks, so that as large a surface area as possible might be presented to the 
air. The resulting bacillary growth was moved each day by shaking, 
when it fell to the bottom of the flask and a new growth appeared. 
To obtain a virulent culture for growing, the following method was 
adopted:— 


(A) 

Toxins were grown from Vibrio cholera: ... 

No passage 

(B) 

M f» »• »1 

Three passages 

(C) 

*1 1 J 11 11 ••• ••• 

Five passages. 


and finally:— 

(D) Toxins were grown from the five passages Vibrio cholera: injected into a rabbit, 
with the addition of some of the four-day toxins grown from the five passages. 

The four strengths of “ toxic fluids ” were then investigated as follows :— 
(1) The toxic fluid was filtered through a porcelain candle by means of an 
exhaust pump. The filtrate, which was clear, was injected intravenously 
and intraperitoneally into two rabbits with no fatal results. Amounts up 
to 4 c.c were used. 
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(2) The deposit was scraped from the hollow* tube of the candle, mixed 

with a small quantity of 0'8 per cent, salt solution, and then “ killed ” by one 
of three methods : (a) Heating at 60° C. (one hour), (fe) exposure to Finsen 

light (one hour); (c) adding chloroform to the solution in sufficient amount to 
leave a clear layer of chloroform showing, then shaking the mixture (five 
minutes). The method of killing the vibrio appeared to have no distinctive 
effect on the results: the “ toxins ” could be heated at 60° 0. to dryness and 
yet retain their virulence. This “ killed ” deposit was then injected intra¬ 
venously into rabbits: 2 c.c. was fatal, the time varying with the strength of 
the toxin. 

(3) The above deposit was then ground in a bacillary mill to break up 
the bacilli, mixed with 0*8 per cent, saline, and again filtered through the 
porcelain candle. 

(4) The filtrate was found fatal to rabbits if 2 c.c. were injected 
intravenously. 

(5) The deposit was also fatal to rabbits, being more rapid in its action 
than the filtrate. 

(6) The addition of kaolin to any of the fatal toxic fluids destroyed their 
toxic properties. 

General Conclusions. 

The action of kaolin is twofold : (1) Mechanical; (2) adsorptive. 

(1) Mechanical. —Such large quantities of kaolin as are used in the 
treatment of cholera, almost fill the bowel, and the passage of this mass 
through the bowel must enclose and carry with it a very large number of 
bacilli. Kaolin has no bactericidal effect, and this fact calls for energetic 
action in the destruction of faeces in all cholera cases treated by this method. 
The fact that the kaolin forms an adherent coating to the walls of the bowel 
point to its usefulness in ulcerative forms of colitis, though in these cases 
the rectal method of administration in the form of enemata and long tube 
lavage would be preferable owing to the possibilities of errors of digestion 
arising, after long administration, from the adsorptive properties of kaolin 
for ferments. 

(2) Adsorptive. —This, the chief function of kaolin, is very characteristic— 
its extremely fine state of division promotes that end. 

From the above experiments it is clear that, at least in the case of cholera 
and probably in diphtheria, ptomaine poisoning, bacillary diarrhoea, summer 
diarrhoea and general toxic conditions, kaolin has a wide range of use. 

In the case of cholera, the first result of its administration is the cessation 
of vomiting. This seems to be due to the adsorption of toxic bodies in the 
upper alimentary tract. This is followed by the cessation of the diarrhoea 
and consequent loss of fluid caused by the presence in the bowel of irritant 
substances of a toxic nature. These, being adsorbed by the kaolin, cease to 
act as an irritant, and consequently the improvement of the patient is rapid 
and maintained. 

The presence of a layer of kaolin on the walls of the intestinal tract 
appears to act in part as a filter bed preventing the transmission of toxins 
to the patient. 

The adsorptive action of kaolin does not seem to be chemical. Professor 
Rayliss 1 has pointed out that kaolin is an electro-negative colloid, whose sign 


1 Bayliss, “ Principles of General Physiology,” p. 72. 
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may become changed by allowing it to absorb ions of opposite sign to itself. 
This apparently occurs in the small intestine. 

I am indebted to Professor Russ and Mr. Clark for the following fact 
(experiments were made after Hardy's method, Journal of Physiology , xxxiii, 
p. 289) : Cultures of Vibrio choleras in an alkaline medium gave a definite 
electro-negative sign. 

The adsorption of cholera toxins by the kaolin may be explained by the 
electrical reaction between the two, and the failure of the toxin to reach 
the circulation may be explained by the electrostatic attraction of the 
suspensoid kaolin for the cholera toxin, which thus forms one component 
of a Helmholtz double layer. 

Professor Bayliss has pointed out that sodium chloride diminishes electro¬ 
negative charge, in accordance with Gibbs’ principle ; this may be the 
explanation of the difference observed between cases of cholera which have 
had saline injections preceding the kaolin treatment and those treated by 
kaolin only. 

I am greatly indebted to Professor Eyre, of Guy’s Hospital, for his kind 
help in the bacteriological experiments. 


“ The Successful Treatment of Leprosy by Injections of Soluble 
Preparations of the Fatty Acids of Chaulmoogra and other 
Oils, and its Bearing on the Tuberculosis Problem,” by Sir 
Leonard Rogers, C.I.E., M.D., F.R.S. 

This paper, read at a meeting of the Section, April 19, is printed in extenso 
in the Practitioner , August, 1921, pp. 77-101 (with references). 
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Report of the Government Bacteriologist, British Guiana 
(F. G. Rose, M.B.), to the Tropical Diseases Research 
Fund Committee for the Period January, 1919, to 
March, 1920. 1 

(1) The Incidence of Filariasis in British Guiana. 

(i) Hospital statistics in a country where infection with Filaria Bancrofti 
is so widespread are apt to be misleading, not only because a large number of 
the patients in the wards will be suffering from the results of past or present 
infection, but because the ubiquity of the mosquito carriers and the almost 
general absence of mosquito nettings undoubtedly leads to the infection of a 
great many previously uninfected from their neighbours in the wards. 

(ii) Some evidence of this institutional infection was afforded by the exami¬ 
nation of the blood'of some sixty men quartered together, many from different 
parts of the country where filariasis is believed, on good grounds, not to exist, 
the results of which showed 60 per cent, to be infected, although the per¬ 
centage for Georgetown, which is undoubtedly by far the most heavily infected 
centre, is in the neighbourhood of 25. 

(iii) However, as it was a matter of impossibility to examine by night the 
blood of a sufficient number of the non-hospital population on which to base 
any accurate calculation, the following bases have been adopted, as seeming to 
afford a more or less high degree of accuracy. 

(A) Clinical Manifestations of Infection tuith Filaria Bancrofti. 

(iv) The following percentage table is compiled from observations made in 
1883 on the inmates of the Lunatic Asylum by Grieve, in 1896 on the patients 
in the Public Hospital, Georgetown, by Conyers and Daniels, in 1908 on the 
patients of the Public Hospital, Georgetown, by Wise, and in 1920 on the 
patients of the Public Hospital, Georgetown, by the writer. The numbers of 
the persons examined are unfortunately not available, except for the year 
1920, when 371 persons underwent examination. 

Table I.—Elephantiasis only. 



Race 

Sex 

A 

18 S3 

B 

1 s9<; 

C 

l'.'OS 

I) 

It >20 

m 

East Indians 

. Male 

0-6 ... 

0*9 ... 

1*2 ... 

0*0 

(2) 

,, M 

Female ... 

00 ... 

5*0 ... 

0*8 ... 

0*0 

(3) 

Blacks of British 

Guiana and West Male 

4-6 ... 

7*4 ... 

7*6 ... 

2*5 

w 

Indian islands 

,, ,, Female ... 

72 ... 

15*0 ... 

9*3 ... 

8*8 

(5) 

Coloured of British Guiana and West Male 

272 ... 

10*9 ... 

2.5*8 ... 

53 

(6) 

Indian islands 

,, ,, Female ... 

20*0 ... 

42*4 ... 

29*8 ... 

4*8 

(7) 

Portuguese 

. Male 

0*0 ... 

13*0 ... 

2*3 ... 

21*4 

(») 

,, 

Female ... 

50*0 ... 

10*0 ... 

24*6 ... 

37*5 

(9) 

All above 

. Male 

3*9 ... 

5*4 

5*2 ... 

3*4 

(10) 


Female ... 

7*4 ... 

19*2 ... 

15*4 ... 

7*1 

Ju 

i At 

—Tr 1 

a meeting of the Section, held November 30 

, 1920. 
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The Portuguese, especially the Portuguese women, it will be seen, retain 
their priority of place, and, generally speaking, there is no ground for the 
popular impression that this condition is now more prevalent than in 
bygone years. 

(v) The next table, columns A and D, shows the percentage occurrence of 
all filarial diseases, including filarial groin-glands, chyluria, lymphangitis, 
epididymitis, filarial abscess, elephantiasis, &c. These observations were made 
by Wise in 1908 and by the writer in 1920 on the patients in the Public 
Hospital, Georgetown. Column B shows the percentage of children in the 
primary schools of Georgetown found by the writer in 1918 to be suffering 
from clinical filariasis ; column C gives comparable figures for the children 
from outlying country districts in the County of Demerara. The figures in 
columns B, C and D are based on the examination of 3,383, 1,001 and 371 
persons respectively. 


Table II.—Clinical Filariasis (all Conditions). 



RacH 

Sex 

A 

1008 

B 

11*18 

C 

11* K» 

I) 

1 '.'J* • 

(1) Fast Indians 


Male 

:m 

M. A F. 

M. A F. 

1*0 




11*4 

12-2 !’.! 

_ 

<2) :: 


Female ... 

2*0 

— ... 

- ... 

0 2 

(3) Blacks of British 

Guiana and West 

Male 

1-5*8 

— 

_ 

231 

Indian islands 




— 

... 34*3 ... 

201 ... 

— 

uj. 


Female ... 

24 \5 

— ... 

— ... 

17*8 

(;1) Coloured, British 

Guiana and West 

Male 

28*0 

— 

-- 

20*3 

Indian islands 




— 

... 10*5 ... 

17*9 ... 

_ 

(0) M 

>- 

Female ... 

320 

— ... 

— ... 

3-5 7 

(7) Portuguese 


Male 

14*2 

— ... 


3.5*7 



— 

... 10*9 ... 

29 0 ..! 

— 

(N> 


Female ... 

32*3 


— ... 

;50*0 

(9) All above 


Male 

14*8 

_ 

— 

18 0 



— 

... 2.5*3 

21-2 .. 

— 

(io) 


Female ... 

2.V0 

— ... 

— ... 

23*1 


(vi) Generally speaking, about 5 per cent, of the patients in the Public 
Hospital, Georgetown, suffer from elephantiasis, while about 20 per cent, of 
these patients suffer from this or some other manifestation of filariasis. 

(vii) Approximately 25 per cent, of the primary school children in George¬ 
town, and 20 per cent, of those in the country districts of the County of 
Demerara show some filarial manifestation. 

(viii) Of the different races, the Portuguese and mixed races share pre¬ 
eminence among the adults, while the blacks are the chief sufferers among 
the children. 

(ix) Of the two sexes, the females suffer more. 

(x) Table III shows the age-incidence of this group of disease taken from 
a series of 500 cases. 

Table III. 

Age-Groups 1-10 11-J0 21*30 31*40 41-50 1 -GO Over e*< 

Percentages ... ... 7*7 ... 297 ... 31*9 ... 139 A... 120 ... 4 1 ... 0*7 

(B) The Incidence of Infection with Filaria Bancrofti as evidenced by 
the presence of Microfilaria in the Peripheral Blood . 

(xi) Table IV shows the percentage of patients in the Public Hospital. 
Georgetown, found to be infected with Filaria Bancrofti by Conyers and 
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Daniels in 1896 and by Wise in 1908. Column C shows the percentage of 
persons examined indiscriminately by the writer from 1919 to 1920, as 
occasion offered, some after magic-lantern lectures, some from Onderneeming 
Industrial School, and many others taken at random from normal members of 
the population, numbering in all 351. 

Table IV. —Infection with Filaria Bancrofti . 





A 

B 

C 


Race 

Sex 

18iM.? 

190S 

1917-J0 

(1) 

East Indians 

Male 

6*4 

... 5’4 

... 142 

(2) 

,, ,, 

Female .. 

66 

... 62 

— 

m 

Blacks of British Guiana and West Indian islands 

Male 

130 

... 10’2 

... 24 8 

(4) 

„ ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Female .. 

24 0 

... 16-8 

... 26 0 

(•->) 

Coloured, British Guiana and West Indian islands 

Male 

14-2 

... 183 

... 273 

(6) 

,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Female .. 

24 0 

... 16-8 

... 214 

(7) 

Portuguese 

Male 

16 6 

... 164 

... 154 

(8) 

„ 

Female .. 

25 0 

... 24*8 

... 16-7 

(9) 

All above 

Male 

108 

... 97 

... 19\5 

(10) 

,, 

Female .. 

201 

... 173 

... 233 


(xii) The recent figures on the whole show an increase on the figures for 
1896 and 1908. It is clear, at any rate, that there has been no reduction in 
the number of persons infected. 

(xiii) These tables show that infection with Filaria Bancrofti is widespread 
in the County of Demerara, and especially in the City of Georgetown and its 
vicinity, that it attacks all races, but particularly the Portuguese, although the 
figures for infection and for its clinical manifestations do not appear to be 
correlated, the black and mixed races showing the highest percentage of 
infection, that these manifestations are found in the female sex in greater pro¬ 
portion than the male, and are at their minimum in the earliest and latest 
decades of life, gradually increasing from childhood until they attain their 
maximum incidence in young adult life, between the ages of 21 and 30. 

(II) An Investigation to determine the Usual Mosquito Carriers 
OF Filaria Bancrofti IN GEORGETOWN. 

(xiv) Manson (“ Tropical Diseases,” 1918, p. 691) mentions the following 
species as potential carriers of Filaria Bancrofti: Culcx fatigans , Ma?isonia 
uniformis and titillans, Anopheles maculipennis , Myzomyia Rossii , Mxjzorhynchus 
nigerrimuis , minutus, and funestus , Pyretophorus costal is, Cellia argyrotarsis , 
Stegomyia pseudoscutellaris (Stegomyia fasciata probably occasionally). Of 
these species Stegomyia fasciata and Culcx fatigans are extremely common in 
Georgetown, while Cellia argyrotarsis and Mansonia titillans are occasionally 
met with. 

(xv) The expedient was adopted of securing mosquitoes from infected 
houses all over the town during the months of November and December, 1918- 
This was rendered possible by the willing co-operation of the Medical Officer of 
Health for Georgetown, Dr. Wishart, who kindly allowed his staff of Sanitary 
Inspectors to assist in the work. 

(xvi) The mosquitoes were caught by means of a wide-mouthed glass tube 
open at one end, with a plug of cotton wool at the closed end, which was 
kept moistened with chloroform. The open end was tightly stoppered when 
not in use. 

(xvii) The mosquitoes were brought to the laboratory as soon as possible 
after capture, identified and dissected. 

(xviii) In all 1,500 female mosquitoes were thus dissected, of which 237 
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were Stegomyia fasciata , 105 Cellia argyrotarsis , 27 Mansonia titillam , and 
1,131 CttZ&r fatigans. 

(xix) Although the other mosquitoes were all obtained from buildings 
which contained numerous infected members of the species Culex fatigans , 
only one infected Stegomyia fasciata was found, and nctae of the other species 
was found infected save Culex fatigans. 

(xx) Approximately 7’4 per cent, of all Culex fatigans were found to be 
infected with Filaria Bancrofti. 

(xxi) Thus, Culex fatigans appears to be the only carrier of Filaria 
Bancrofti in the City of Georgetown of any practical importance. 

(xxii) The common breeding-places in the city are already well-known, 
but no effective attempts have yet been made to eradicate them. 

(Ill) The Histology and Bacteriology of Filarial Lesions. 

(xxiii) Wise showed that the majority of the deep intramuscular abscesses 
so frequently met with in this Colony are associated with Filaria Bancrofti , 
and are due to infection with the pyogenic cocci, especially Streptococcus 
pyogenes. 

(xxiv) The writer has in previous reports brought forward evidence to show 
that this secondary bacterial infection plays the chief part in the other 
inflammatory lesions associated with filariasis. 

(xxv) The material used in the present investigation has been collected 
from fifty cases of deaths from intercurrent disease, and consists of (l) 
lymphatic glands, both healthy glands, and glands which have been the seat 
of filarial infection and of recurrent lymphangitic attacks; (2) testicles which 
had been the seat of “ filarial " orchitis ; (3) elephantoid tissue; (4) pus from 
‘‘filarial" abscesses; (5) fluid from the retroperitoneal lymphatic spaces in 
“ filarial" peritonitis. The results of these investigations are embodied in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 

(xxvi) The Pathology of the Filarial Gland. —The following methods were 
used in the preparation of sections: Some of the material from each case was 
hardened in (1) 10 per cent, formol solution, some in (2) alcohol and some in 
(3) Zenker’s fluid. After dehydration, the material was imbedded in paraffin, 
cut with a rocking microtome, and stained with Delafield’s haematoxylin and 
eosin, eosin and methylene-blue, Van Gieson’s mixture, Unna’s polychrome 
methylene-blue, and Mallory’s acid fuchsin stain. 

(xxvii) Macroscopic and Microscopic Appearances. —These are well-known 
and need not be described in detail here. Speaking generally, one may say 
that the “ filarial" lymphatic gland is of two main types, the varicose gland 
and the gland which is the seat of solid enlargement. The varicose gland may 
itself be the seat of inflammatory processes, while the simple enlarged gland 
may be the result of acute or of chronic inflammation. It is from the acutely 
inflamed gland that, by using suitable culture-media, one can, in 90 per cent, 
of cases, obtain a pure culture of streptococcus from the greyish juice 
expressed, or, when suppuration has occurred, streptococcus and either 
Staphylococcus albus , in the majority of cases, or Bacillus coli , Bacillus 
pyocyaneus or other organisms. The characteristics of the gland which has 
been the seat of recurrent inflammatory attacks is the marked reduction 
of the cellular content of the follicles, and the generalized fibrosis. Calcareous 
deposits are found not rarely in connexion with these glands. 
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(IV) Arneth’s Reaction in Filariasis and other Conditions. 

(1) Ameth, in drawing attention to the variations in the lobulation of the 
neutrophil leucocytes of the blood, pointed out that in infectious disease there 
occurred a well-marked “ shift to the left ” or increase in the relative numbers 
of the unilobular and bilobular forms, while in pulmonary tuberculosis the 
shift to the left was proportional to the extent of the disease. Since then 
numerous papers have appeared on the subject, the latest, so far as the writer 
knows, being that by Treadgold. 1 2 The method of expressing the reaction 
adopted in this paper is that of Von Bonsdorff, 3 who adds all the lobes of all 
the nuclei together. 

(2) The following are Von Bonsdorff’s and Treadgold’s figures for the 
healthy male and female in temperate climates, placed in juxtaposition with 
the average figures obtained by the writer in British Guiana. 

Table V. 


Women 1 Men 



1 . 

o 1 

3 

I I 

4 1 

i : 

5 

Total 

! 

i ^ ‘ 

1 

2 

i 8 

4 

5 

Total 

Von Bonsdorff ... 

, 12*5 

! 44-85 

33-55 

8*35 

0-75 

2400 

1 8-0 

1 

| 38-4 

' 40-2 

12-4 

I i-o j 

I 

260 0 

Treadgold 

124 

42-4 

; 38 6 

! 60 

0-6 

2400 

9-4 | 

39-6 

1 408 

9-6 

1 0-6 , 

252-6 

British Guiana ... 
(averages) 

1 272 

1 

430 

I 

25-2 

3-8 

0-8 

i 

2080 

206 

41-5 

30-3 

1 

67 

| 0*8 

225-7 


These figures were obtained after preliminary counting for purposes of 
practice of over sixty blood-films. It will be seen that the female count is 
definitely higher than the male, as in Von Bonsdorff’s and Treadgold’s 
figures. 

(3) Table VI (see p. 6) shows the figures and the individuals from which 
these averages were obtained. Race and age (between 10 and 60) appeared to 
have no influence on the nature of the count. 

Many conditions wide-spread in British Guiana, such as heavy infections 
with intestinal parasites, &c., may exert some influence on the count, and 
further investigation is necessary before attributiifg the high count to the 
external temperature. Formal figures for British Guiana were fixed between 
the extreme limits of 180 and 240 for women and 200 and 260 for men. 

(4) The Effect of Filariasis on the Index .—The following are cases with 
embryos of Filaria Bancrofti in the night-blood, some of whom had never had 
any attacks, while the rest had had attacks in the past (see Table VII, p. 6). 

Thus simple filarial infection appears to exert no influence on the index. 


1 Treadgold, Lancet , 1920, i, p. 699. 

2 A. Von Bonsdorff, “ Beitriige zur Klinik der Tuberculose,” 1913, v, Supplement-Band. 
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Table VI. 
Males. 


Count 

Case J ■■ - 


| 1 2 j 3 4 


(1) 

Ex-captain, B.E.F., aged 25, in excellent health, pure 1 
white race, two months in British Guiana, living in ! 
non-malarial locality | 

16 i 

1 

40 

30 

12 

2 

244 

(2) 

Male, mixed race, aged 36, native of British Guiana, in i 
good health, no recent malaria, normal blood-count j 

21 j 

1 

39 

35 

5 

— 

224 

(3) 

Ex-private, B.E.F., aged 28, good health, pure white 
race, served in the Army three years, returned to 
British Guiana six months ago, no recent malaria, 
blood-count normal 

25 , 

43 

24 

8 


215 

(4) 

East Indian, laboratory assistant, aged 18, good health, 
no recent malaria, slight eosinophilia, probably due to 
ascaris infection, no evidence of filariasis; bom in 
British Guiana 

15 

46 

32 

0 

1 

232 

<- r >) 

Chinese, aged 20, good health, no history of malaria or 
filariasis, no embryos in blood, differential count 
normal; bom in British Guiana 

22 

j 

34 

36 

8 

1 


230 

(6) 

Pure white nice, aged 45, excellent health, no recent 
malaria ; about ten years in British Guiana 

19 

44 

32 

5 

— 

223 

(7) 

Pure white race, aged 46, good health ; about twelve 
years in British Guiana 

1 26 

! _ 

45 

23 

3 

3 

212 


Average 

Females. 

20*6 

415 

303 

67 

086 

225 7 

(1) 

Aged 14, bom in British Guiana, pure white race, blood- 
count normal, excellent health 

■ 28 

42 

26 ! 

3 

1 

207 

(2) 

Aged 32, black, bom in British Guiana ; good health, no 
malaria for many years, blood-count normal 

29 

46 

i 20 1 

5 

— 

201 

(3) 

East Indian, aged 30, bom in British Guiana ; good 
health, normal blood-count, no malaria 

i 24 

40 

■ 27 

6 

1 

- 

215 

<«) 

Mixed race, aged 40, born in British Guiana ; good 
health, no recent malaria, blood-count nomial 

27 

1 35 

32 

5 

1 

1 

218 

(5) 

Pure white race, aged 36, in British Guiana three years, 
non-malarial locality; no history of malaria, blood- 
count normal 

28 

49 

21 

i 

! - 
1 

2 

199 


Average 

1 27*2 

43 

252 

3‘8 

08 

208 


Table VII. 

Females Males 



l 

•J 

3 

4 

r» 


1 

>) 

3 

4 

5 


(1) 

29 

46 

20 

5 

— 

201 

13 

43 

32 

9 

3 

246 

(2) 

20 

39 

34 

7 

— 

228 

23 

48 

25 

4 

— 

210 

(3) 

24 

43 

27 

6 

— 

215 

21 

37 

36 

5 

1 

228 

W 

17 

40 

34 

8 

1 

236 

11 

36 

41 

12 

— 

254 

Averages 

22*5 

42 

28*75 

65 

025 

220 

17 

41 

33*5 

7-5 

1 

234 


(5) The following were the indices in various undoubted filarial conditions, 
embryos being in some cases absent from the blood {see Table VIII, p. 7). 

(6) Though the average count among the females is within the arbitrary 
limits fixed (180 to 240), it will be seen that there is a definite tendency to 
a shift to the left. One case, however, occurred, of doubtful filarial origin, for 
which reason it has not been included, in which there was a tendency to 
a right shift, with a count of 236. The males also show a distinct tendency 
to a shift to the left. 
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Tablk VIII. 
Females. 


Case 


Arneth Index | 

| Normal or 
otherwise 

3 4 5 j Total 


(1) Filarial mastitis (several attacks in 

the past) M \ ! 

(2) Filarial lymphangitis (attack sub¬ 


siding) 

(3) . Filarial lymphangitis (subsiding) 

(4) yy n 

(5) „ 

(6) ,, ,, (subacute) 

Average 


47 

36 

34 

27 

146 

31 

352 


36 

i 14 

3 

— | 173 

Shift to left 

36 

2*1 

4 

— 1 196 

Normal limits 

45 

19 

2 

— 1 189 


51 

20 

2 

— ! 197 

»> ,, 

43 

17 

4 

— j 189 


47 

19 

3 i 

— 194 , 

»• M 

43 

i 18-8 

3 1 

i 

— 1 189*7 



Males. 


(1) Filarial lymphangitis (slight) 

( 2 ) „ „ . 

(3) Elephantiasis, with synovitis of knee- 

joint, diagnosed as of filarial origin 

(4) Filarial abscess . 

(6) Filarial lymphangitis (acute stage)... 

(6) „ „ (subsiding) ... 

(7) „ » (acute stage)... 

(8) ,, ,, (both legs, acute, 

marked oedema) 

(9) Filarial lymphadenitis (after twenty- 

four hours) 

(10) Filarial lymphadenitis and lymph¬ 

angitis (subsiding) 

Average 


32 ; 

33 

29 

6 1 

— 

209 ; Normal count 

30 

41 

23 

6 

— 

205 1 

15 

33 

38 

11 

2 

249 

53 

36 

10 

! 

_ 

159 [ Shift to left 

41 1 

46 

9 

3 ! 

1 

177 1 

49 

36 

13 

2 1 

— 

168 

44 

33 

18 

5 ! 

— 

184 

33 1 

43 

22 

2 

— 

193 

1 

76 

20 | 

4 

- i 

l 

- 

1 128 | „ 

42 i 

34 ! 

1 

20 

I 

3 , 

1 

1 

; 187 | „ 

1 1 

41-5 

35-5 1 

18-6 

3-9 j 

04 

j 185-9 J 


(7) The following table illustrates the counts.in typical cases of lymphangitis 
of filarial origin, at different stages of the disease. All the cases were mild 
cases, subsiding within one week of onset. 

Table IX.— Arneth Indices. 

Time from onset to time of examination— 


•J4 hours 

O 

to 3 days 

4 days to 1 week 

1 week or less after subsidence 

Male 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Male 

Females 

(1) 128 .. 

. (2)187 

... (6)217 .. 

,. (8) 177 . 

.. (10) 181 

... (14) 249 ., 

.. (15)236 

(8) 184 

... (7) 19-4 .. 

,. (9) 205 . 

.. (11) 189 


(16) 231 


(4)209 



(12) 173 


(17) 191 


(5) 203 



(13) 196 



(8) The next table contrasts the indices in severe and in mild cases, taken 
at about the height of the attack. 

Table X.—Arneth Indices. 



Mild 




Severe 



No. 

Male 

No. 

Female 

NoT" 

Male 

No. 

Female 

1 

249 

1 

236 

1 

210 

1 

189 

2 

230 

2 

231 

2 

160 

2 

150 

3 

198 

3 

191 

3 

193 ... 

3 

196 

4 

247 

4 

21G 

4 

159 





5 

215 

5 

168 







6 

210 



Averages 

231 


2178 


183-3 


178-3 
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(9) The cases chosen were cases from which all other conditions which 
might have led to an alteration in the count could safely be excluded. 

(10) High Arneth indices were also found in many other varieties of filarial 
disease, but these have not been included on account of the co-existence of 
malaria and other conditions’which are known to cause a shift to the left. 

(11) Conclusions .—(i) A simple infection with Microfilaria Bancrofti has 
no effect on the Arneth index in man. (ii) When clinical symptoms occur, 
the Arneth index almost invariably shows a shift to the left, although, very 
rarely, a pronounced shift to the right may be found, (iii) This shift is also 
found in cases of filarial cedema and of elephantiasis, when not of very long 
standing, and bears a relation to the severity and the duration of attacks. 

(12) Not only are these results consistent with the assumption that 
pathological symptoms in these cases of filarial infection are invariably due 
to the influence of pathogenic bacteria, since it is well known that septic 
infections cause a shift to the left, but this change in the index obviously 
supplies a useful guide in prognosis and treatment, and is now being so used 
by the writer. The co-existence of filarial infection with a high index points to 
the probability of an early onset of symptoms and is an indication of the 
advisability of prophylactic inoculation. 

(V) The Leucocytes of the Blood in Filariasis. 

(1) In attempting to obtain a true blood-picture in these conditions, every 
possible care has been taken to eliminate all other co-existing conditions, such 
as malaria, ankylostomiasis, &c. f so frequently found in British Guiana, which 
might have vitiated the results obtained. 

(2) The normal differential count in British Guiana and the differential 
count in simple filarial infection without pathological manifestations. It has 
been widely stated that an eosinophilia is found in many cases of filariasis, 
and the accuracy of this statement is undoubted. As eosinophilia occurs, 
however, in cases of ankylostomiasis, trichinosis and other conditions which 
may co-exist, it seemed advisable to attempt to obtain a series of counts in 
(i) normally healthy persons in the Colony, and (ii) similar individuals who are 
only abnormal in presenting microfilariae in the peripheral blood. 

(3) The following table gives the results obtained : (l) Differential leucocyte- 
counts of thirteen specially selected healthy persons, free of helminth and all 
other infections, all of some years’ residence in British Guiana, and all between 
the ages of 15 and 45. 

Table XI. 


Male 

No. ! 


Female 


No. j 

! 

Lympho¬ 

cytes 

Large 

mono¬ 

nuclears 

| Poly- 
! morpho- 
nuclears 

Eosino¬ 

phils 

Lympho¬ 

cytes 

Large 

mono¬ 

nuclears 

Poly- 

morpho- 

nuclears 

1 

Eosino¬ 

phils 

1 1 

26*0 

10'5 

530 

9*0 

1 

43*0 

12*5 

1 

I 1 

! 42*0 

2*5 

2 1 

320 

10*5 

555 

1*5 

2 

26*0 1 

8*5 

1 62*5 

2*5 

3 1 

405 

7*5 

40*5 

11*0 

3 

27*0 j 

6*5 

63*5 1 

| 2*5 

4 1 

48*0 

6*5 

395 

6*5 

4 

32*5 

9*5 

540 1 

1 3*5 

5 1 

230 

12*5 

55*0 

9*5 

5 

43*5 • 

7*0 

44 0 

4*5 

6 

315 

11*0 

51*5 

10 

6 

18*2 

13*6 

62*8 

5*2 






7 

32*7 

9*0 

580 

0*3 

Average ! 

33*5 

9*75 

49*2 

6*25 


31*8 

9*5 

| 55*3 

j 3*0 
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(4) It was found, by performing a large number of control-counts, that a 
careful count of 300 leucocytes left a very small margin of error, and some of 
the above figures are based upon these numbers. The majority, however, are 
based on counts of 500 white cells. The male count of eosinophils, as will be 
seen, is almost invariably higher than the female. The count of eleven in 
Case 3 among the males was obtained from the blood of a healthy Scotsman, 
with no trace of disease or worm-infection, who had resided in' the Colony, 
with intervals of long leave, for some ten years. The following table shows 
similar counts obtained in four males presenting no symptoms of filarial 
infection, and in every respect normal, save only for the presence of Microfilaria 
Bancrofti in the nocturnal peripheral blood. 


No. 

Lymphocytes 

Table XII. 

Males. • 

Large mononuclears 

Polymorphonuclears 

Eosinophils 

1 

190 

95 

630 

8-5 

2 

150 

125 

670 

40 

3 

23*5 

110 

64-5 

05 

4 

26*5 

100 

54-5 

90 


— 

_ 

— 

— 

Average 

210 

1075 

62-25 

55 

(5) In the 

case of the 

women examined, 

it was not possible to rule out 

altogether infections with intestinal parasites. 

All, however, were, apparently, 

normally healthy persons except for the presence of microfilariae 

in the blood- 

stream. 

No. 

Lymphocytes 

Table XIII. 

Females. 
Large mononuclears 

Polymorphonuclears 

Eo8inophils 

1 

490 

45 

360 

100 

2 

27*5 

10-5 

520 

100 

3 

32-0 

90 

520 

65 

4 

18*0 

100 

620 

95 

Average 

316 

8-5 

50-4 

90 


(6) Thus, while the males show none, the females, as a whole, show a slight 
increase in the relative proportions of the eosinophil cells, which may possibly 
be due to other causes. The number of cases is small, but it seems doubtful, 
from the above results, whether simple filarial infection has any effect whatever 
upon the differential count. 

(7) The haemoglobin-index and the numbers of red and white corpuscles 
present in 1 c.mm. of the blood in cases of filarial infection were also 
investigated and showed little deviation from the normal. 

(8) Leucocyte counts are given below in cases of filariasis with lymph¬ 
angitis, orchitis, and other similar conditions frequently found associated with 
this infection. These investigations were undertaken to ascertain whether 
there might emerge from a comparison of large numbers some composite 
picture such as, for instance, a relative polymorphonuclear increase, which 
might be expected if these conditions were of a purely inflammatory nature, 
due to infection with pyogenic organisms. They were taken at different stages 
of attacks, as will be seen from the table following. 

(9) Differential Leucocyte Counts in Clinical Filariasis .—The normal pro¬ 
portions of leucocytes are generally given as : Lymphocytes, 10 to 25 per cent. ; 
large mononuclear, 5 to 10 per cent. ; polymorphonuclear, 65 to 75 per cent.; 
eosinophils, 2 to 4 per cent. It will be seen that the normal figures for this 
country given above differ in the relative increases of the mononuclear cells, 
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large and small, and of the eosinophils, at the expense of the polymorphonuclear 
neutrophil c6lls. Whether these phenomena are the results of*abortive attacks 
by the malarial parasite and mild degrees of intestinal parasitism it is hard to 
say, but, if these differences are borne in mind, it will be found that the stages 
of all these inflammatory filarial attacks show a constant balancing as between 
the lymphocytes and the polymorphonuclear cells, so marked, indeed, that it 
becomes of some significance in prognosis. The blood has been taken in all 
cases midway between meals and at the same time of day. 

(10) To take first cases uncomplicated by recent malaria and with a normal 
percentage of the large mononuclears:— 


Table A.— Cases showing Increase in Lymphocytes at the Expense of the 

POLYMORPHONUCLEARS. 


No. 

Nature of case J 

1 

Lym- 
pho- 1 
cytes | 

Large 

mono¬ 

nuclears 

Poly¬ 

morphs 

i .' 1 

Eosuno- 
; phils 

1 

Acute lymphangitis, left leg, subsiding well 

320 i 

90 

520 

fi5 

2 

Acute mastitis and axillary lymphadenitis subsiding well 

275 

10-5 

520 

10-5 

3 

Chronic lymphadenitis and lymphangitis with ele- 
phantoid (edema, duration ? three months 

480 

6*5 

37 - 5 

5*5 

1 

Slight attack of lymphangitis a few days before exami¬ 
nation 

44'5 

6 5 

360 

110 

i 

5 

Blood taken three weeks after recovery from moderately 
severe attack of lymphangitis and lymphadenitis 
(groin) 

330 

100 

50-5 

fir. 

6 

Subacute lymphadenitis (three months’ duration) 

47 0 

143 

27-8 

10-8 

7 

Filarial abscess (closing up) ... 

38-5 

8-5 

46*5 

65 

H 

1 Lymphangitis (acute), right and left legs, elephantiasis 
j live years’ standing, three days or so after attack of 

1 one week’s duration 

377 

1 

i 

5*7 

463 

' s:l 

9 

Filarial orchitis, four days’ duration, recovery almost 
complete 

33-0 

| 60 

, 510 

90 

10 

Taken four weeks after an attack of lymphangitis of the 
thigh 

360 

I 

100 

43-3 

I 

10 7 

j 

Table B.— Cases showing Increase in the Polymorphonuclears at 

the Expense 


of the Lymphocytes. 


No. 

Nature of case 

i 

Lym¬ 

pho¬ 

cytes 

Large 
mono- 1 
nucleare 

Poly¬ 

morphs 

’ Eosino¬ 
phils 

1 

Filarial abscess (in process of formation) 

213 

60 

71 0 

10 

2 

Acute lymphangitis, severe attack, blood taken on the 
fourth day of the attack ; no abscess formation 

j 70 

45 | 

88 0 

0*5 

3 

Acute lymphangitis, about the third day of attack 

; 18-6 

100 

70-6 

0-6 

4 

Acute attack of lymphangitis and lymphadenitis, lasted 
over three weeks ; taken ten days after onset 

160 

7-5 

i 

74-0 

2*5 

5 

Filarial lymphangitis with abscess formation ; free dis¬ 
charge of pus present 

110 

j 

12-0 

72" 5 

3*5 

6 

Severe attack of lymphangitis, taken one week after 

180 

100 

620 

9-5 


onset; subsiding, but slowly j 

Table C.— Cases in which the Balance seemed to be fairly held. 


No. 

Nature of case 

Lym¬ 

pho¬ 

cytes 

i 

Large 
| mono¬ 
nuclears 

Poly¬ 

morphs 

J Eosino- 

' pliils 

i 

1 

2 

Blood taken two months after acute lymphangitis 

Filarial synovitis of left knee-joint, mild, subsiding; 

210 

235 

oo 

X t> 

53*5 

57*5 

lfi-5 

j 12-0 


taken one week after onset 
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(11) The next table (D) illustrates the same features'in cases complicated 
by recent malaria, causing a relative increase in tire large mononuclear 
leucocytes. 

(12) Tablk d. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

10 

11 


Nature of case 


1 Subacute lymphadenitis three weeks’ duration... 

Acute lymphangitis with abscess formation, healing 
; well 

Acute lymphangitis four weeks ago ; elephantoid oedema 
I Acute lymphangitis, third day of attack 
j Acute lymphangitis, arm and leg; chyluria of two to 
i three days’ standing 

Acute lymphangitis day after subsidence of attack ; ele¬ 
phantiasis, many attacks in last two months 

Filarial mastitis, acute attack just over, two attacks in 
last six months 

Synovitis, slight attack, after one week 

Lymphangitis, subsiding; duration one week ... 

Lymphangitis, slight, two days after subsidence 

Lymphangitis, one w’eek after subsidence 


Lym¬ 

pho¬ 

cytes 

Large 

mono¬ 

nuclears 

322 

iH-7 ; 

35'8 

24-2 

380 

13*5 , 

12*9 

lb'8 1 

170 

18-2 , 

15*5 

lb'5 1 

200 

14*5 

21 0 

13-3 

25 2 

18 b 

19-5 

21*5 

20-3 

190 


Poly- Eosino- 
morphs pliils 


lb 7 

| 2*4 

33'8 

5*4 

450 

3*5 

b4*5 

1 5*8 

bob 

| 4*2 

50-0 

18*0 

bOO 

| 4*5 

470 

14*3 

52-8 

2*4 

55*5 

3*5 

48*0 

11*3 


(13) It will be clear from these tables that the first result of the onset of 
an attack is a relative increase in the polymorphonuclear cells. Favourable 
progress is accompanied by a relative increase in the lymphocytes, apparently 
at the expense mainly of the neutrophil cells. A relative increase in the 
lymphocytes is also found in subacute and chronic cases. A relative increase 
in the neutrophils is found, as might be expected, in abscess-formation, but also 
in all cases at and before the climax of the attack, and in severe cases for some 
days after subsidence. 


<VI) An Account of Mass-experiments instituted to test the 
Efficacy of Vaccine Therapy and Prophylactic Inoculation 
in Inflammatory Conditions associated with Infection with 
Filaria Bancrofti. 

(A) Preliminary Remarks and Analysis of Cases presenting themselves for 

Treatment . 

(1) No attempt was made to treat cases in which there was evidence of 
obstruction without any indications, subjective or objective, of inflammatory 
attacks. Such cases, however, it may be noted here are few in number, and it 
was found, for example, that the large majority of cases of elephantiasis, over 
90 per cent., gave a definite history, upon careful inquiry, of one or more 
attacks of lymphangitis in the past. 

(2) The following tables give an analysis of 205 consecutive cases of 
definite filarial disease presenting themselves for examination and treatment. 
Table I gives the sex-distribution. 

Table I. 

Males ... ... ... ... ... 73 

Females ... ... ... ... ... 132 


205 

(3) Below (p. 12) is given an analysis of the clinical varieties. 
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Table II. 


Nature of lesion 

Males 

Females 

Total male and female 

Recurrent lymphangitis and lymphadenitis 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent- 

Right lower limb ... ... ... 

24 

117 

36 

17-5 

60 

29-2 

Left lower limb ... ... ... 

19 

92 

40 1 

19-5 

59 1 

287 

Roth lower limbs ... ... 

22 

107 

36 

17*5 

58 

| 28*2 

Total lower limbs ... ... 

65 

31*6 

112 

| 545 

177 

861 

Right upper limb ... ... ... 

2 

09 

3 

1*4 

5 

| 2-4 

Left upper limb ... ... ... 

4 

1-9 

8 

1 39 

12 

5-8 

Roth upper limbs ... ... ... 

2 

09 

9 

i 4-3 

11 

5-3 

Total upper limbs ... ... 

8 

i _ 

3-7 

20 

i 9-6 

28 

135 


(4) There was, in addition, one case of recurrent cervical adenitis of filarial 
origin. Four were cases of orchitis, two of mastitis, four presented abdominal 
symptoms, four had varicose glands, and two chyluria, while twenty-four 
presented such combinations as lymphangitis of one arm and one leg, both 
arms, both legs, &c. Twenty-nine of the above cases, or 14*5 per cent, gave a 
history of intramuscular abscess. 

- (5) It will be seen that the lower limb is the site of election, and it is, of 
course, equally well-known that the inguinal glands are by far the most 
frequently attacked. 

(6) Prophylactic Inoculation .—The cases may be divided into two series, 
the first consisting of 167 cases treated by means of three inoculations, the 
first of 100 millions, and the last two of 200 millions each, of streptococci, at 
intervals of two weeks, over a period from October, 1918, to May, 1919. The 
second series of 317 cases were inoculated with a streptococcus vaccine pre¬ 
pared by the method of detoxication recommended by D. Thomson ( Lancet , 
June 28, 1919). This series consists of cases inoculated from May, 1919, to 
March, 1920, two inoculations, each of 2,000 millions, being given with an 
interval of three weeks. 

(7) Table III shows the number of cases in the fii*8t series having attacks 
after inoculation, and the interval of time after which attacks occurred. 


Table III.— Number of Persons having Attacks after Inoculation. 


Within one month 

Number 

11 

Percentage 

6-6 

Within three months 

35 

210 

Retween three and six months 

21 

12*6 

Retween six and twelve months 

19 

11*4 

None within twelve months 

46 

27-5 

Number of whom there is no record 

15 

90 

Number who have died 

6 

3-6 

Number who suffered from swelling of limbs without 
recurrent attacks 

14 

— 

Total number inoculated 

167 



(8) This table and the following have been compiled from records obtained 
as follows : Careful notes were made in each individual case of (l) the date of 
each inoculation, (2) the name, age and address, and (3) the nature of the 
attacks with regard to severity, duration, frequency, and site of attacks. After 
the lapse of two years all persons who had been inoculated at least one year 
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before were communicated with. A questionnaire was sent to each person 
asking for the information which is embodied in the accompanying tables. The 
fifteen persons of whom there is no record could not be found by the postal 
authorities at the addresses given, while six persons had died of intercurrent 
disease. 

(9) Table IV contrasts the nature of the attacks with regard to duration 


and severity before inoculation and after inoculation. 



Table IV. 


Number 

Percentage 

Cases having milder attacks after inoculation 

51 

59*3 

Cases in whom attacks were of the same or increased severity 

35 

40-7 

Total ... 

86 



(10) Of these eighty-six cases, sixty-two presented an elephantoid oedema 
of the affected parts. Of this number twenty-eight or 45*2 per cent, reported 
that the oedema had either completely disappeared or was considerably 
diminished, while thirty-four, or 54*8 per cent., reported that it had 
either remained stationary or had somewhat increased in amount. Only 
two cases of the latter number reported a considerable increase. 

(11) Fourteen cases suffered from swelling of upper or lower limbs, not 
a true elephantiasis but an oedema which disappeared with rest and reappeared 
on moderate exercise, all of long duration, a few with no history of lymph¬ 
angitis attacks, but the majority either giving such history or complaining of 
the dull, aching, constant pain and the “ drawing-up ” sensation so typical of 
the chronic lymphangitis and lymphadenitis associated with filarial infection. 
Of these fourteen cases, but two showed any diminution after inoculation ; 
eleven remained in statu quo , while one reported that the swelling had 
increased. 

(12) All who have had any experience of filariasis are aware of the extra¬ 
ordinary variability of the attacks both as regards severity and as regards 
frequency of recurrence. The writer has encountered cases, by no means rare, 
which have been free from attacks for periods of as long as ten to twenty 
years, suddenly to become once more the victims of frequent recurrences. For 
this reason a careful record was kept of the number of attacks suffered by 
each individual in the period of twelve months before inoculation and in 
the period of twelve months after inoculation, so that an annual average of 
attacks for each person could be struck, which might give useful additional 
information as to the efficacy of vaccine prophylaxis. The figures are as 
follows: Ninety persons had between them a total number of 293 attacks in 
the twelve months preceding inoculation, giving an annual average of 3*3 
attacks per head, while sixty-three persons reported 131 attacks between them 
in the twelve months immediately following inoculation, giving an annual 
average of 2*1 attacks per head. 

(13) It is clear from an examination of these tables that prophylactic 
inoculation has a marked beneficial effect in reducing the frequency and 
severity of attacks in the majority of cases. In those w T ho have early recur¬ 
rences these attacks are very frequently distinctly modified in severity, and in 
not a few cases the oedema diminishes or disappears along with the modifica¬ 
tion of the severity of the attacks. In cases of long-standing chronic lymph¬ 
angitis and lymphadenitis, however, inoculation appears to have little or no 
effect. 

(14) The results obtained in the second series, consisting of upwards of 
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300 persons inoculated after May, 1919, with larger doses of vaccine, are not 
as yet complete, since sufficient time has not elapsed to allow of any useful 
conclusions as to the efficacy of the treatment. It may be said, however, 
that, so far as they go, they are even more encouraging than those for the first 
series, and afford great ground for the conviction that a useful weapon is now 
available for the treatment of a disease which has hitherto been the despair of 
the tropical practitioner. 

Many hundreds of doses of this vaccine have been prepared in this 
laboratory during the past year and supplied to practitioners not only in this 
country but to many in Dutch Guiana and in the neighbouring islands ; and 
reports are almost unanimously in its favour. 

(15) The following is a description of the mode of preparation of the 
vaccine now adopted in this laboratory. 

(а) Material used .—Undoubtedly an autogenous vaccine would be the idea], 
and has been used in a few cases by me with conspicuous success. Few, 
however, are willing during an attack to submit themselves to the painful 
process of withdrawing fluid from an inflamed lymph-gland. Cultures can, 
however, without difficulty be obtained from the post-mortem room, and this 
is the most useful source, since otherwise it is necessary to obtain them from 
abscesses, which are not sufficiently frequent to be a reliable source of supply, 
and, as will be shown later, are very frequently the result of mixed infection. 
In the post-mortem room pure cultures can be obtained soon after death in the 
dilated lymph-channels running along the spinal column in the retroperitoneal 
tissue, found with great frequency even when there have been no symptoms 
during life of retroperitoneal filariasis. It is the practice here to use relatively 
large quantities of material, several loopfuls, inoculated into broth and 
inoculated for twenty-four hours. Cultures may also be obtained by a similar 
method from filariated groin-glands. A few hours after death, however, at any 
rate in the tropics, these methods become unreliable owing to the presence of 
contaminating organisms. 

(б) Behaviour of the Streptococcus in Culture .—No difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining profuse cultures in the first generation on ordinary blood-agar, 
blood-serum or glycerine-agar, each tube being inoculated with several loops 
of the broth. It has, however, been found impossible to continue subcultures 
beyond the third or fourth generation. 

( c) Preparation of Vaccine. —The vaccine is prepared from a forty-eight 
hours’ culture on the blood-agar, emulsified, killed at a temperature of 55' C. 
for half an hour, detoxicated by Thomson’s method, and standardized to 
2,000 millions per cubic centimetre by the method described by Major Brown 
{Indian Journal of Medical Research , vii, No. 1, July, 1919). 

(cl) Precautions in Administration .—Besides the general precautions neces¬ 
sary in the administration of all vaccines (and in this connexion attention 
must be drawn to the liability, in malarial countries, to the precipitation of 
an acute attack of’malaria in malarial subjects), it has been found by experience 
that, if the injection be repeated after an interval of less than three weeks, the 
second injection is very liable to be followed by an acute attack, pointing to 
the existence of a prolonged “ negative phase.” For this reason, the practice 
is followed of repeating the initial dose three weeks after. Malarial attacks 
may be inhibited by prescribing quinine while patients are under the influence 
of inoculation. 

These results are in great contrast to the results obtained from the infected 
lymph in cases of lymphangitis and lymphadenitis, which have not gone on to 
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suppuration, in which streptococcus is almost invariably the only organism 
obtained, and seem to me explicable on the theory that the dammed back 
lymph in the channel obstructed by the filarial worm becomes comparable to 
an anaerobic culture-chamber in which the culture-medium is the lymph. 

(16) The pus from these cases is of characteristic plum-juice colour from 
the admixture of blood, and in the deeper parts contains numerous fat- 
globules. 

Streptococcus Vaccine in the Treatment op Filarial Lymph¬ 
angitis AND OTHER FlLARIAL CONDITIONS. 

(1) This vaccine, prepared as has been described, has been used very 
largely in filarial conditions for the past twelve months at the Public Hospital, 
Georgetown, in the country districts, at the other public hospitals in the 
colony, and by private practitioners. 
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Chart I. * Chart II. 

(2) The initial dose recommended is 2*5 c.c. of a detoxicated vaccine con¬ 
taining 200 millions of streptococci per cubic centimetre. If no reaction 
follow, 5 c.c. is giveh after the lapse of two full days, and this dose, under 
similar circumstances, is doubled after the lapse of the same period from the 
second dose. 

(3) Except in very severe cases, it is hardly ever necessary to give more 
than three injections, and frequently only two are required. 

(4) Ovfing to the variation in the duration of attacks in different cases, it 
is difficult to express the results of vaccine treatment in tabular form, but all 
those who have had experience of its use are convinced, by clinical observa¬ 
tions, of its utility in cutting attacks short. 

(5) The accompanying two temperature charts illustrate the effect of 
vaccine treatment. Both were cases of acute filarial lymphangitis. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Sir Patrick Man son said he was much interested in the subject dealt with in 
Dr. Rose’s paper, and especially the references to filarial periodicity, in which he had 
taken a considerable interest from the time of its discovery, and which had presented 
problems which he had failed to solve. The subject of filariasis was much more 
important than people, in a general way, apprehended. If someone examining the 
populace of London systematically, in the way Dr. Rose had examined people in Guiana, 
had found that 40 per cent, of the people had a parasite giving rise to a serious disease, 
often ending in death, he wondered what guardians of the public health would have 
to say. Would they take some action? He asked Dr. Rose why it was that the 
sanitary authorities in places like British Guiana, the islands in the West Indies, and 
other tropical places, had not done something towards preventing such an eminently 
preventable disease. The obvious question was : If preventable, why not prevented ? 

Colonel James said he would merely ask one or two questions. First, did the 
sanitary authorities in British Guiana think of any other plan for reducing filariasis 
than destroying the mosquitoes ? Dr. Rose said 20 per cent, of the residents were 
infected, but those who used mosquito curtains were free from infection. Was any 
system of notification operative there ? If so, what measures followed ? He did not 
think the eradication of the Culex fatigans would be difficult if the necessary money 
were forthcoming, especially if a good water-supply could be ensured. What was the 
position in Georgetown with regard to water-supply ? Was it good enough to enable 
a campaign against Culex fatigans to be undertaken with any reasonable prospect 
of success? He understood the author to say that the infection-rate in Culex fatigans 
was 7’4 per cent.; did that rate refer only to the particular mosquitoes which he had 
caught in infected houses, every person in which was the subject of filariasis. 
7'4 per cent, seemed to be a low rate, and some members of the Health Authority there 
might say the special danger to the bulk of the population could not exist. What did 
the author consider was the danger outside these infected houses ? The infected houses 
could perhaps be dealt with by some definite measures, even if it were deemed 
impossible to get rid of the mosquitoes from Georgetown. He understood that the 
number of cases in which a blood-count was made was ten (five males, and five females) 
and that it was difficult to get cases. Why should that be? He (Colonel James) did 
not think conclusions could be drawn from only ten cases. 

Dr. Manson-Bahr said he was glad to learn that the author considered that the 
phenomenon of periodicity of filariasis was an adaptation of the micro filaria to 
the habits of its host, viz., the particular species of mosquito which earned it. 
No doubt the non-periodic Microfilaria Bancrofti had a wide geographical distribution, 
yet its limits were definitely demarcated. He had learned from Dr. O'Connor, who was 
working at the subject in the Pacific Islands, that its limit in the Eastern Pacific 
was, in one direction, somewhere about the New Hebrides; the speaker knew that 
north of this line the islanders had the Filaria nocturna infection, whilst to the south 
of this line the non-periodic filaria predominated. He did not know if it were possible 
to have two different species of filaria in one man, one periodic, the other non-j)eriodie, 
in which both the parent worm and the microfilaria had the same anatomical 
characteristics. It seemed that where there was a non-periodic microfilaria in 
existence, there was a species of mosquito, probably the stegomyia, which acted as 
the intermediary host of that microfilaria. That stegomyia was in the case of the 
non-periodic variety a day-biting species only. His own experiences in Fiji were, 
that the Stegomyia pseudoscutcUaris was the intermediary for the non-periodic filaria 
and apparently acted as such wherever the non-periodic filaria occurred; in other words, 
the range of this insect and the non-periodic filaria were coterminous. This stegomyia was 
a more efficient host for the non-periodic filaria than Culex fatigans ; in fact it was 
only a very small proportion of the latter insects he experimented with which would 
transmit the filaria at all. Every Stegomyia pseudoscutcUaris with which he 
experimented was a favourable host for this particular filaria, and large numbers of 
the larval filaria could be found in the thorax. It was along those lines, namely: the 
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suitability, or otherwise, of a particular species of mosquito, that the vexed question 
of periodicity of filariasis could be solved. 

Professor R. T. LEIPER said that many previous workers on the subject had 
overlooked the importance of bacterial infections. He felt unorthodox on the subject 
of periodicity, and did not believe that the periodicity of the filarial embryos indicated 
merely adaptation to the biting habits of the intermediary. Any correlation was on the 
part of the intermediaries. Had there not been a selection of carrier species owing 
to their casual adaptation to the appearances of the tilariae in the blood by day, or 
by night? The rhythmical rise and fall in the number of embryo filariae subserved a 
further and very definite purpose. It secured for the worm an optimum degree 
of infection of at least some of the mosquito earners : thus ensuring a completion of 
the life cycle in certain percentage. Hyperinfection defeated the purpose of nature 
by bringing about the death of the intermediate host. 

Dr. MEHGA asked whether Dr. Rose made observations as to the temperature 
and humidity while he was conducting his investigations, and if so, what were the 
readings ? 

The PRESIDENT emphasized the point made by Dr. Leiper, as to the great 
importance of secondary infections in these cases. For many years he had been 
convinced of it, and so during the last ten years he had been using a streptococcal 
vaccine. The results had been promising, for the febrile attacks had been definitely 
lessened. It was a very practical point. 

Dr. ROSE (in reply) said there were several reasons for the lack of active stamping- 
out measures in British Guiana, but the chief one, in his view, was that public opinion 
had not been sufficiently aroused on the matter ; even now many people regarded as a 
fairy tale the idea that filariasis was carried by the mosquito and even those who had 
been so far convinced said that it was impossible to get rid of the mosquito. Letters 
were frequently sent to the papers saying that it was impossible to get rid of the 
mosquitoes in British Guiana. As a general rule, sanitary inspectors were recruited 
from an undesirable class, and they were open to corruption. Many of them were so 
Ignorant that they were unable to distinguish one kind of larva from another. There 
was a better type in the Government Health Department. An obstacle to reform was 
the Council itself, selected from the property-owning class, who much resented the idea 
of active measures. Prosecutions were difficult to bring about, for friendship between 
the defendant and a Councillor and even with the Mayor, was a bar. There was no 
system of notification of filariasis in British Guiana. The water supply of Georgetow n 
for drinking purposes came from vats and cisterns, which collected rain from the roofs 
of the houses. Part of the water supply was obtained from pipes bringing water from 
rivers and creeks in the interior. The pipe-borne supply was unfit for drinking; it 
contained much iron, and was also a good deal polluted. The 7*4 per cent, of infected 
mosquitoes were drawn from infected houses, and though they might be regarded as 
selected houses, it would have been difficult to find a house, at least in Georgetown, 
which was not infected. A large proportion of the poorer houses contained infected 
inmates. He found it difficult to get cases of pure filariasis because, after he started 
the treatment by vaccines, and after it had got abroad that some work was being done 
to alleviate the symptoms, the laboratory was besieged by crowds who had come to 
seek treatment, and it was from among these people that the specimens of blood were 
drawn. With regard to the reason why some having the filaria had symptoms and 
others had not, he thought it had to do with secondary bacterial infection. He once 
conducted a series of investigations to determine exactly what strains of streptococci 
were found. It was a strain of streptococcus which was very common in faeces. As 
the sewage-disposal was carried out simply by pit latrines, which often overflowed, it 
was easy to imagine how cultures came to be present in the external air. The 
mosquitoes were collected in November and December, 1918 ; he made no observations 
on the temperature and the humidity of the atmosphere at the time. 
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Demonstration of the Technique of the Intravenous Injection 
of Antimony Tartrate in Bilharzia Disease. 

By J. B. Christopherson, C.B.E., M.D. 

The treatment of bilharzia disease, by intravenous injections with anti- 
mony tartrate, is now being carried out extensively in Egypt, South Africa and 
elsewhere. It is also being adopted at the Egyptian provincial hospitals in 
special annexes ; the doctors of Egypt employ it extensively in their private 
practices. 

The term “ antimony tartrate ” includes potassium antimony tartrate (tartar 
emetic) [and r sodium antimony tartrate. 1 Both are colourless, stable salts 
which keep well in the tropics, and can be sterilized by boiling; and neither is 
too toxic to be used intravenously. Being readily procurable, they are well 
adapted for treating an endemic disease on a large scale in Africa. The sodium 
salt is preferred. It is less toxic and possibly as efficient, more soluble, and 
probably more easily assimilated by the tissues of the body than the potassium 
salt. 

Bilharzia disease may be briefly described as the invasion of the human 
portal system by a trematode worm, sometimes hundreds of worms, the 
habitat of which is the liver. They periodically pass down the portal vein 
to the bladder and rectum in order to deposit ova. As the parasite is 
in the blood-stream, the logical way to attack it is through the blood¬ 
stream. The intravenous injection of antimony tartrate is therefore sound 
in principle. 

Bilharzia disease, as we see it in England, is not the serious proposition it 
is in Egypt. Although the English cases are of interest, it is the bilharzia 
plague of Egypt we have mainly set out to cure, and in attempting to deal 
clinically with the problem of bilharzia in Egypt, we must keep two facts in 
mind : (1) That it is a national disease—practically the whole nation is saturated 
with it—therefore the remedy should be capable of being applied on a large 
scale. (2) That any remedy to be effective, must be capable of being easily 
applied in the out-stations. The intravenous injection of antimony tartrate 
fulfils both of these requirements. It is an out-patient procedure, and therefore 
thousands of patients can be dealt with every year, and the drug is convenient 
for use in the out-stations. 

Antimony tartrate has two distinct actions in bilharzia disease—it kills the 
ova deposited by the worms, and it kills the adult worms. Of these two 
actions, by far the most important, because it is far reaching in its con¬ 
sequences, is the action on the ova, because it means nothing less than this, 
that the patient when injected, ceases to be a bilharzia spreader. Thousands 
of bilharzia carriers are spreading the disease broadcast in Egypt. They will 
automatically cease to do so if injected with antimony tartrate. In other 
words the disease can be cut off at its source by the remedy. 

I think that the ova are killed by the antimony before the adult worms, 
although there is as yet no direct evidence to prove this. 

Before commencing the injections, the physical condition of the patient 

i There is also pot. and ammon. antimony tartrate, which is anti-luetin. I have had no 
experience of this in bilharziasis. SBO(C 4 H 40 ,;)tj,K(NH 4 )- 2 . 
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should be investigated. Serious cardiac lesions and albuminuria, the result of 
renal deficiency, are the chief contra-indications to the use of antimony 
tartrate. 

In Egypt another preliminary step is advisable, namely, dealing with the 
other intestinal parasites before commencing the injections. 

Most Egyptians are anaemic, and harbour other parasites besides bilharzia. 
(Ankylostoma and Hymenolepis nana are the most common.) Fatty degenera¬ 
tion of important organs is, in Egypt, commonly due to intestinal parasites. 

The best time to give the injection is about two and a half hours after a 
light meal and about two hours before the next meal, when the stomach is 
neither distended with food nor exhausted from hunger. The injections are 
given every other day, and commence with i gr. of antimony tartrate. The 
dose is increased by i gr. each injection, until the maximum dose of 2i gr. is 
reached, then 2\ gr. are continued every other day until the course is com¬ 
pleted. From 20 to 30 gr. are necessary; a “cure” takes as a rule, three 
weeks. It may be reduced to seventeen days by giving the first five injections 
on five consecutive days. It is not advisable to give this intensive course as a 
routine practice. Possibly a certain concentration of antimony in the blood is 
necessary before all the ova and worms are killed, and therefore the intervals 
between the injections should not be long. 

Young people with healthy organs stand injections of antimony well, there¬ 
fore it is not necessary to commence with less than i gr. even in a child aged 8. 
The maximum single dose of antimony, however, will be in proportion to age. 
The maximum dose for a child aged 16 and under is 1$ gr. 

Dilution .—Antimony tartrate is an irritant, and a strong solution must not 
be injected into the veins. Half a grain of antimony tartrate diluted with 
3 c.c. normal saline solution, is the strength I use ; 2£ gr. should be given with 

10 c.c. and intermediate quantities in proportion. 

It is not necessary nor convenient to use a larger syringe than a 10 c.c. 
Record. The needle should be of hypodermic thickness and should be sharp—- 

11 in. in length, and a platino-iridium needle is the best. All the apparatus used 
should be sterilized, the room suitable for an aseptic operation, and the light 
good. The patient should be lying down. Acetone, ether, alcohol may be 
used to sterilize the skin, but iodine obscures the vein. Any prominent vein 
may be chosen. The needle should be introduced into the lumen of the vein ; 
it is bad practice to commence injecting until this has been ascertained beyond 
doubt. The same vein, at the same spot, may be used during the whole course 
of injections (twelve). Practically no damage is done to the vein wall by the 
injection, if it be carefully made. 

Intravenous injections of antimony tartrate are equally efficient in vesical 
and in rectal bilharzia. The two men present to-night for intravenous injection 
both have vesical bilharzia disease. Like most cases one sees in England they 
are mild cases of old standing. Of Boer war cases there are about 500 now 
in England, drawing pensions. If they were cured, as they might be, 
they would be spared much discomfort and the country would save £10,000 a 
year. 

The first case for injection to-day contracted bilharzia eighteen and a half 
years ago, east of Pretoria. It totally incapacitated him for five years. His 
age is 48. His present symptoms are: difficulty in holding his water, “ fre¬ 
quency ” at night, haematuria and pain in the lumbar region. He commenced 
having injections on November 5 and has already had 20 gr. of antimony 
tartrate. The injection of 2^ gr. to-night, will be the eleventh injection. 
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making a total of 22£ gr. One more injection of 2\ gr. will complete his course 
of 25 gr. 

The other patient contracted bilharzia in South Africa in 1900. He is aged 
40 and is interesting clinically, for, he has suffered since 1914 from paroxymal 
haemoglobinuria, bouts of which he gets whenever there is a north-east wind. 
His last attack was three weeks ago. The injection to-night will be his ninth 
injection: he has had in all lli gr. He is anaemic from his paroxysmal 
haemoglobinuria. So far the injections of antimony have not set up an attack 
of haemoglobinuria. He is having a full dose of 2i gr. to-night. What is the 
connexion between bilharzia and paroxysmal haemoglobinuria, I cannot say. 
The injection will cure the bilharzia but not the haemoglobinuria. 

The first effect of the injections in bilharzia is to aggravate the symptoms 
and increase the blood in the urine. Afterwards, the blood gradually disappears 
and the urine becomes normal after 5 gr. have been injected ; the visible red 
blood disappears from the urine, which, after about 20 gr. have been given 
in an uncomplicated case, is clear, that is if there is no cystitis, the whole 
of the blood has disappeared. 

It is interesting to note that the ova disappear from the urine during the 
injections. The antimony tartrate appears to act on the myracidia in a 
peculiar way—it stops the ova in their progress to the lumen of the bladder; 
some few find their way through slowly, but whereas, before the injection of 
the antimony tartrate, healthy ova are living bodies and have machinery for 
automatic movement, after injection they are merely foreign bodies; this is 
shown in the remarkable change which takes place in their appearance. They 
become granular; this change takes place notably when 10 gr. have been 
given, and is complete after 20 gr. When all the ova coming away are 
granular, injections may be stopped. 

In the average case of bilharzia where there is not much damage to the 
bladder wall, the urine will become quite clear and normal, to ordinary clinical 
tests, after 20 gr. The patient has got rid of his symptoms, and to all intents 
and purposes he is cured after 25 gr.; he will continue however to pass 
granular ova periodically in small numbers at intervals for two years or 
longer. 

In severe infections, and in long-standing cases where there are secondary' 
organic changes in. the bladder the urine will remain cloudy, and occa¬ 
sionally clots may be found for some time after the injections have ceased— 
this is due to the granulations or papillomata on the bladder wall, which 
bleed ; the blood clots, or shreds of papillomata, if examined under the micro¬ 
scope, contain ova. This does not mean that the patient is not cured. He is 
cured of the bilharzia, and nature is busy rectifying the secondary organic 
changes which have taken place. 

If I am asked whether antimony tartrate cures cases of bilharzia com¬ 
plicated with fistulae, organic changes in bladder and kidneys, &c., my answer 
is—it will undoubtedly cure the primary bilharzia disease, and destroy the 
worms and ova; nature and the surgeon will then more easily cure the 
secondary organic changes. 

At the time of the injection the pulse indicates the immediate effect of 
the antimony tartrate on the heart. Antimony is a cardiac depressant and 
must be given with care. The urine should be examined at each injection 
to ascertain the effect of the antimony on the ova, and also the effect on 
the kidneys—whether there is albumin due to renal deficiency or no. The 
patient’s weight should be registered once a week. He should not lose weight 
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during the course of injections. The temperature curve should remain sub¬ 
normal. Small rises in temperature during the course are due to some failure 
in technique. 

I need not discuss ail the well known small incidents which occur, such as 
cough, metallic taste, colic, &c., during the injections, but there is one common 
complication which deserves mention—“rheumatic ” pains in various parts of the 
body. These are conceivably due to the metabolism of the liver being inter¬ 
fered with by the antimony, waste products circulating in the blood, which 
should be elaborated by the liver. This explanation is supported by the 
appearance in the urine of uric acid crystals. 

Before I conclude I will just allude to three uncommon complications 
which may occur during injections with antimony tartrate. They are (a) 
jaundice—indicating interference with the liver ; ( b ) albuminuria—indicating 
interference with the efficiency of the kidneys ; ( c) certain skin complications 
(rashes and leucoderma)—indicating interference with the functions of the 
skin. When any of these occur injections should be suspended, and no 
permanent damage will result. 

Relapses of bilharzia disease after 25 gr. of antimony tartrate have been 
given, in contradistinction to re-infection, are, T think, uncommon. They may 
occur, however, and it would appear that some broods of bilharzia worms are 
more resistant to antimony than others. Other drugs have been suggested as 
substitutes for antimony tartrate, notably emetine, colloidal antimony, 
stybinal—a representative of the more complicated organic derivations of 
antimony. Neither colloidal antimony nor stybinal has come up to 
expectations. 

My own opinion is that emetine affects the ova, and it does not kill 
the adult worm. It may prove an alternative, to be used under certain 
conditions; but it is not a substitute for antimony tartrate in bilharziasis. 


Leishmania Donovani, in Cultures, recovered from Spleen during 
Life and from the Bone Marrow of the Cadaver. 

By J. Gordon Thomson, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

< Director of Protozoology , London School of Trojncal Medicine) % 

AND 

J. A. Sinton, V.C., M.D., Major I.M.S. 

It is probably well known to most of those present that the parasite of 
kala-azar was first cultivated in 1904 by Sir Leonard Rogers. This important 
discovery showed that the oval motionless parasites of kala-azar became 
herpetomonads, uniflagellate organisms when citrated splenic blood was kept 
at a temperature of 22° C. to 25° C. Natural herpetomonads, many of them 
very similar in morphology to the cultural forms of Leishmania, occur in the 
alimentary tracts of fle&s, mosquitoes, sand flies, house flies, lice, &c. The 
obvious inference is to consider the cultural phases of Leishmania as the 
forms which occur in the insect responsible for the transmission of the 
disease to man. Patton (1907-08), through his w 7 ork on the bed bug, showed 
that this insect was a possible carrier of the disease in India, but doubt 
exists, as in so fatal a disease, transmission experiments to human patients 
cannot be undertaken, and laboratory animals, although capable of being 
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infected, are refractory to small inoculation doses. It is thus clear that 
although the parasite was discovered by Leishman and Donovan in 1903, and 
cultivated by Rogers in 1904, we still search for definite proof of the mode 
and spread of this deadly malady. 

Since the original cultivation experiments by Rogers, many workers have 
attempted to find a better cultural method. In our cultural experiments the 
medium found to be most satisfactory is that known as “ N.N.N.” or Novy- 
MacNeal-Nicolle's medium. The composition of this is agar agar 14 grm., 
sodium chloride 6 grm., water 900 c.c. About 5 c.c. of this is placed in each 
test tube and autoclaved. The tubes are allowed to cool down to a tempera¬ 
ture of 45° C. to 50° C., at which the agar remains liquid. About seventeen 
drops of fresh rabbit’s blood are added to each test tube with aseptic pre¬ 
cautions. The amount of blood added can be varied, but generally speaking it 
is better to add more to be certain of obtaining initial cultures. The blood is 
well mixed with the fluid agar by rubbing the tube between the hands, 
sloping it, and allowing the agar to solidify. The tubes are covered with 
rubber caps and placed in the incubator at 37 J C. for about forty-eight 
hours. This serves two purposes, namely, it enables possible contamination 
of the tubes with bacteria to be detected, and at the same time it promotes 
the collection of condensation water. 

The Isolation of the Present Cultures. 

The cultures shown were obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Manson- 
Bahr from one of his cases, an Indian from Calcutta admitted to the Seamen s 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases, London. Dr. Manson-Bahr punctured the 
spleen under general anaesthesia for purposes of diagnosis, taking strictest 

aseptic precautions, and a drop of the splenic blood was inoculated into 

four ‘‘N.N.N.” tubes. In five days at a temperature of 24° C. all the tubes 
showed a few flagellates. Subcultures from these were made to new* tubes 
on the fifth day. Since then the cultures have been continued to the seventh 
subculture over a period of over two months. It is not necessary to sub¬ 
inoculate so often, as active flagellates can exist at room temperature for 
over forty days. In order to make certain that the cultures are all right, 

fresh media must be made up once a week, and numerous subinoculations 

should be made. On several occasions we have found certain batches of 
media do not grow the parasites well. The agar as used by us was + 1 
acid according to Eyre's scale, and rabbits’ blood was added to this in 
varying quantities of not less than seventeen large drops to a tube. 

It is obvious that a considerable amount of exact quantitative chemical 
experiments are desirable in order to determine the best reaction for the 
optimum growth of these flagellates. When the growth of flagellates is a 
very heavy one we can sometimes see a scum on the surface of the con¬ 
densation water. In very old cultures the condensation water may almost 
entirely disappear, leaving a moist agar surface, and when these tubes are 
examined only rounded bodies may be found, and no active parasites. If 
however fresh condensation water is added they will sometimes revive as 
active flagellates and multiply rapidly. 

The Viability of the Parasite in the Human Body during 
Treatment with Antimony and after the Death of the Patient. 

The patient from whom these original cultures were obtained during life 
died suddenly, and fourteen hours after death the parasites were successfully 
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grown from the bone marrow of the rib in “ N.N.N.” media. Dr. Wenyon 
at the same time also obtained cultures, so that we have the interesting 
knowledge that treatment up to this time had failed to kill all the parasites, and 
also that they will remain viable in protected areas such as the bone marrow 
for many hours after death. Six cultures were made from the bone marrow, 
and in five days three of them at a temperature of 24° C. showed flagellates. 
All the cultures with the exception of one were contaminated with bacteria. 
A single tube remained free from bacteria, and subcultures were prepared 
from this. During treatment of an oriental sore with injections of tartar 
emetic by Dr. Newham at the Seamen’s Hospital, cultures were obtained from 
the sore, which was showing evidence of healing. 

The parasites of Leishmania, therefore, remain viable at least a considerable 
time after the commencement of tartar emetic treatment, and even when the 
patient has been dead some time. 


Tumours of Gut Wall (due to Galoncus perniciosus ), showing 
Relation of Helminth Infection to Bacterial Invasion of 
the Tissues. 

By H. Marrian Perry, Lieutenant-Colonel R.A.M.C. 

The demonstration is concerned with the relation which certain helminth 
infections, in animals or in man, may bear to a subsequent bacterial invasion 
of the tissues. 

The specimens shown have been derived from a leopard, Fells nebulosa , 
which died recently in the Zoological Gardens with symptoms of a haemor¬ 
rhagic enteritis simulating dysentery. Subsequent examination, however, 
determined the fact that the condition resulted from infection with a helminth, 
Galoncus 'perniciosus , and that death was occasioned by a septicaemia 
following bacterial infection of the tissues in the neighbourhood of the 
parasites. 

Galoncus perniciosus is a small nematode which has been encountered on 
several occasions in the intestine of many of the Felidae. The worms are 
found encysted in small nodules in the submucous coat of the intestine ; some 
of these nodules are closed, whilst others present a small opening into the 
lumen of the bowel. In each nodule one or several worms are found lying in 
, a mass of extravasated blood and inflamed tissue. This extravasated blood is 
found in various stages of disintegration. In places, the red cells have 
completely disappeared, and have been replaced by a dark grumous substance, 
resembling tar, containing channels in which are found the nematodes. In 
other portions of the affected tissues hsematoidin crystals are a marked 
feature. In addition to the presence of mature worms, ova in various stages 
of development, and free larvae, are present. The bacterial invasion of the 
tissues commences in the neighbourhood of the worms, and is the direct result 
of infection from the damaged mucous membrane of the intestine. 

The pathological lesions are analogous to those noted by Weinberg in 
infections of monkeys with (Esophaqostomum apiostomum , an occasional 
parasite of man, and the secondary bacillary invasion of the tissues occurs in 
a very similar manner. The contents of the submucous nodules become 
invaded by organisms which may cause a generalized peritonitis by rupture of 
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a nodule into the peritoneal cavity, or a septicaemia by invasion of the blood 
stream. 

In the case of the animal at present under consideration, a bacterial 
invasion of the blood stream was the result of the helminth infection. Bacillus 
colt and streptococci of the faecal type were recovered from the heart-blood, 
spleen and mesenteric glands. 

The post-mortem examination on this animal was made by Dr. N. Lucas, 
pathologist to the Zoological Society, who submitted the material to me for 
bacteriological investigation, and it is through the kindness of Professor 
R. T. Leiper, Director of the Prosectorium of that Society, that I have shown 
these specimens. 


On the Occurrence of the Eggs of Mites in the Faeces of 
Miners in Cornwall and their Subsequent Development 
on Culture Media. 

By M. Khalil, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 

(Egyptian Govcrnmcnt Educational Mission.) 


During August of this year an inquiry into the present position of 
ankylostoma infection in Cornwall was conducted, under the auspices of the 
Medical Research Council, by Professor Leiper. In this investigation I took 
part. A series of faces from men engaged in the tin mines at Camborne were 
systematically examined with the microscope for helminth eggs. During this 
work I occasionally noted the presence of an egg which differed in several 
respects from known eggs of helminths. At the conclusion of the inquiry it 
was found that the egg had occurred in ten (i.e., 8 per cent.) of the 130 men 
investigated. In four of these cases a dead mite was also noted, while in six 
other cases mites alone were found in the fresh faces. 

It seemed probable that the unknown egg belonged to these mites. In no 
case were the mites found alive in the fresh faces, but the contents of the 
“sanitary buckets” brought up at intervals from the deep mine workings 
were occasionally swarming with living mites. This suggested that the egg 
passed in the faces was still living and attempts were afterwards made to induce 
the eggs to develop in the laboratory. 

Faeces containing the eggs were mixed with water in a Petri dish and 
spread in a thin layer. Blotting paper was fixed into the upper lid of the Petri 
dish and then moistened with water. When closed together the Petri dishes 
thus formed a moist chamber. This was left at room temperature. 
Developmental changes slowly appeared in the eggs and after three weeks 
arthropod larvae with three pairs of legs hatched out and began to feed on the 
faces. 

A few of these larval mites were transferred to plates of agar and of 
bile-salt-agar. On both these media the mites increased with extraordinary 
rapidity. Within ten days all stages, including adults and eggs, could be seen. 
So voraciously was the agar medium consumed that the bottom of the Petri 
dish was often exposed in places. 

The mites, from the fresh faces and from the cultures, were sent to Mr. 
Stanley Hirst at the Natural History Museum, who has kindly identified the 
eggs and adults as belonging to (a) A Jevrohivs far imp De Geer, and ( b) Gluey- 
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phagus species (?). These mites commonly occur in wheat, cheese, sugar, <fcc., 
and apparently gained entrance to the body as contamination of food. The 
adult forms are killed in their passage through the alimentary canal, but the 
eggs survive and are able to continue their development after leaving the body 
in the faeces. 

The eggs of the two species found cannot be specifically differentiated in 
the faeces as they are apparently identical in size and appearance. They are 
regularly oval and elongated, measuring 115 p long and 62 /* broad. The shell 
is thick, smooth, and with a vitreous appearance which differs from the 
egg-shell of ankylostoma. The contents are in an advanced stage of segmenta¬ 
tion and usually fill the shell completely. They have a yellowish green sheen, 
but only when seen in faeces. 

The agar cultures, after some days, become studded with curious orange- 
coloured masses which have the “ naked-eye ” appearance of colonies of 
bacteria. They become centres of propagation, but when they accumulate in 
the culture the death of the mites often follows. 

Glycyphagus gives rise to various skin lesions amongst which “grocers 
itch ” is perhaps the best known. A drop of the culture fluid containing a 
large number of the mites (at all stages of development) was placed on the skin 
of the forearm and allowed to remain for some time, but no discomfort ensued. 
This negative result failed to support the interesting suggestion that the 
Glycyphagus had possibly some aetiologies! association with the “ bunches ” 
or boils which occur in Cornish miners, and are said to be the result of 
skin infection with ankylostoma larvae. Nothing resembling these hunches 
has come under my notice in Egypt, where heavy and widespread ankylostoma 
infections occur. 

On some Developmental Stages of Ancylostoma ceylanicum 

Looss, 1911. 

By (i. M. Vevers, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.Z.S. 

(licit Memorial Ucsearvh Fellow ; Assistant in the Department of HelminthoUupj . 

London School of Tropical Medicine.) 


Ancylostoma ceylamcum was first described from the Civet Cat of India 
( Viverricula mallaccensis) by Looss in 1911 [1]. Two years later it was found 
and described from man in Bengal by Clayton Lane [2]. Since then it has 
been recorded on several occasions as occurring in mixed ankylostome infections 
of man in India and the Malay States, but up to the present there has been no 
inquiry into the life-history. 

Recent experience has shown that Ancylostoma ceylanicum is a common 
parasite of Felidae in India. 

For my experiments, cultures of the embryos of this worm were obtained 
from the faeces of a clouded leopard (Felis nebulosa) which died last July in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, and which was heavily infected. The 
ova hatched in the faeces after twenty-four hours’ incubation at 20 c C.; the 
embryos having the rhabditiform oesophagus characteristic of this stage. By 
the fifth day the first moult had taken place and the larvae bad reached the 
filariform or infective stage. With larvae in this infective stage I succeeded in 
infecting four small kittens, both by tbe mouth and skin. These kittens were 
killed on the fourth, fifth, sixth and twelfth days after infection. By careful 
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examination of the various organs post-mortem I was able to recover a number 
of young forms of Ancylostoma ceylanicum and from these to demonstrate 
that, on their way from the skin to their final habitat in the small intestine, 
they undergo two ecdyses or moults in the body. 

Fig. 1 shows the larva in the infective stage; it is enclosed in a sheath 
and the mouth capsule is represented by a slight terminal indentation. It is 
in this stage that the embryo gains entrance to the body either through the 
buccal mucous membrane or the skin. Immediately on entry the second 
moult takes place, the sheath is lost and the embryo makes its way by the 
lymphatics and blood-stream to the lungs which it reaches on the third day. 
After passing through the lungs the larva travels up the bronchi and trachea 
down the oesophagus into the stomach ; by this time a definite mouth capsule 
is formed (fig. 2). This mouth capsule is of a simple type, it opens terminally 
and is not provided with any teeth. In this stage the rapidly developing worm 
passes from the stomach to the small intestine where on the fifth day the third 
moult takes place. 




Fu.S. 1-1. — lVvrlopUMMital stages of .1 nrt/Insto/mi rrijhtuirn hi in tin* «1. r. i * it i \ • : <-t. 


Fig. 3 shows a worm in the act of moulting, the old mouth capsule is being 
pushed off, leaving the new one underneath. The mouth capsule formed by 
the third moult corresponds to the provisional buccal capsule described by 
Looss as occurring in Ancylostoma duodenalc on the ninth day [3], and to that 
occurring in Necator americanus between the eighth and twelfth days, referred 
to by Stiles and Goldberger [4]. This provisional buccal capsule as shown in 
fig. 4 is more of the adult type although still lacking the large ventral teeth ; 
moreover, the opening is no longer terminal but dorsal as in the mature worm. 
The oesophagus and alimentary canal have also increased in size and <diow 
adult characteristics, but as yet no differentiation of sexes has taken place. 
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So far, my efforts to determine on what day this last change occurs have 
failed, but there is reason to suppose that it takes place on or about the tenth 
day, for worms recovered on the twelfth day are found to have attained adult 
form. There are, however, no eggs present in the uterus of the female, and 
these do not appear in the faeces of the host until about the fortieth day 
after infection. 

The diagrams are all made to scale from camera lucida drawings of mounted 
specimens and are magnified 400 times. 
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PRESIDENT S ADDRESS. 1 
By Sir Leonard Rogers, C.I.E., M.D., F.R.S., LM.K. 

I THANK you very sincerely for the great honour you have done me in 
electing me to the Presidentship of the Section of Tropical Diseases and 
Parasitology of the Royal Society of Medicine, a position which is greatly 
enhanced by the distinguished Vice-presidents you have also elected. It will 
be a great pleasure to me to do anything I can to ensure the success of our 
meetings. The full organization of our Section has been much delayed by 
the War, which has made its necessity all the more imperative on account 
of the large number of medical men, who have become interested in 
tropical medicine through being brought into contact with this rapidly 
advancing subject while on active service, in the Near East and in tropical 
countries. The fact that we already have 115 members enrolled in our 
Section and that we had an attendance of over sixty members at the 
November meeting to organize it, clearly shows that the time is fully ripe for 
its birth, and that we may confidently look forward to a vigorous growth and 
useful work. The title of the Section has been carefully chosen to prevent 
confusion with the earlier established Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, and I feel sure we all desire to felicitate the sister society on the 
honour recently done them by His Majesty the King in granting them the 
status of a Royal Society. 

The recent bequest to the Royal Society of Medicine of the very valuable 
Chalmers Library of Tropical Medicine has come at a most opportune moment, 
and I desire to express our sincere thanks to Mrs. Chalmers for her generous 
gift to ensure its proper housing and display, and to condole with her on the 
loss of her distinguished husband just when he was about to return to this 
country after so many years of laborious and fruitful work in trying tropical 
countries. 

Before proceeding to the paper of the evening I wish to take advantage 
of the present opportunity to say a few words on the future of research in 
tropical medicine mainly from the point of view of what this country and 
especially this, the wealthiest city of the world—much of whose prosperity is 
derived so largely from trade with tropical and sub-tropical countries—can 
and should do for the advancement of what may safely be called the most 
rapidly progressing and life-saving branch of medical science. We all know 
the great part the Schools .of Tropical Medicine of London and Liverpool have- 
played, both in training so many post-graduates and fitting them to undertake 
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researches in various tropical countries with most beneficial results, as illus¬ 
trated, for example, by the work of Castellani in Ceylon; and also in sending 
numerous research workers abroad for limited periods to tackle various problems 
mich as the pioneer work of Dutton and Todd from Liverpool in the dark 
continent of Africa, Manson-Bahr’s all too short expeditions to study dysen¬ 
teries in Fiji and sprue in Ceylon, and Leiper’s brilliant solution of the life- 
history of bilharzial parasites in Egypt, both from the London School of 
Tropical Medicine, to mention only a very few. 

While fully admitting the value of the work done by such brief expeditions 
of research workers to tropical countries, my own work not unnaturally leads 
me to consider whether the time has not come to modify to some extent the 
policy hitherto pursued by our English tropical schools, which is also that of 
the Tropical Diseases Committee of the Royal Society, so fully justified in the 
past by the brilliant researches of Sir David Bruce and his fellow-workers at 
the very serious problem of the spread of sleeping sickness in Africa with the 
opening up of trade routes. Any value my own researches may have is solely 
due to my good fortune in being able to carry out long-continued and patient 
investigations in a tropical country in a laboratory in the closest possible 
association with a wealth of clinical material at the Calcutta Medical College 
Hospital, with its 600 beds, for the last twenty years, with three intervals of 
a few months* leave home. I was thus led to the conclusion that Calcutta 
presents the finest opportunities for a great school and research laboratories 
of tropical medicine in the world, and I have devoted much time during the 
last ten years to organizing such an institution, which has already commenced 
research work and will, by next October, be full staffed for teaching as well. 
To this institution a hygiene section, for which the laboratory accommodation 
is already provided, will be added as soon as final sanction is obtained, when 
the services of ten Government professors will be available with about three- 
fourths of their time for research. Further, the response to an appeal I issued 
several years ago for funds to build a special hospital for 116 beds for tropical 
diseases and to support additional research workers has been so liberal 
that at the present time, at the official rate of exchange (which unfortu¬ 
nately is at present considerably over the market rate) over £100,000 has been 
subscribed, together with such large annual contributions that, after building 
and equipping the hospital, an annual income of £12.000 a year is already 
assured for research. The largest contributions to the hospital have come 
from Indian rajahs and merchants, and those for research from English 
business men and firms, including very liberal support from Sir David Yule 
and Sir Dorab Tata. Seven whole-time research appointments, two of which 
are held by Indian research scholars, are being financed from this fund under 
a committee of medical men. As each worker has one or more qualified 
Indian assistants, the total staff will number forty-two, while the completed 
laboratories consist of four floors, with 220 ft. of north light, connected by a 
small footbridge with my former laboratory and museum, giving a total north 
front of 400 ft. I mention these facts to show what Calcutta has done for 
tropical medicine, and will only add that in my appeal I asked for money as 
a business proposition, and was able to persuade many of the donors that it 
would pay them to give money to investigate the tropical diseases such as 
ankylostomiasis, which so severely handicapped their labour forces. Another 
school on similar lines has also been organized in Bombay by my friend, 
Lieut.-Colonel Glen Liston, I.M.S., which, together with the four hill-top 
laboratories of the Bacteriological Department of the Indian Medical Service 
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and the Pathological Laboratories of the Medical Colleges, will place India in 
the forefront of research in tropical medicine. 

Having thus been privileged to have a share in the organization of medical 
research w T ork in India on practical lines with the closest possible relationship 
between clinical and pathological work—an important point which I venture 
to think is not always sufficiently borne in mind in this country—1 cannot 
help inquiring whether sufficient provision for similar work has yet been made 
in other British tropical possessions, and if not what steps are necessary to 
remedy such a serious deficiency. Something has, of course, been done in the 
last two decades, with practical results which should surely lead to world-wide 
further efforts in this direction, such as the discovery of the cause and means 
of prevention of beri-beri in the Malay States, where the Kuala Lumpur 
laboratory has furnished such good w T ork; the Wellcome Laboratory of 
Khartoum under Balfour, from which town Christopherson’s tartar emetic 
cure of bilharzial disease has emanated; the valuable work of the Queensland 
laboratory under Breinl, and that of Macfie in West Africa, where the Sir 
Alfred Jones Tropical Laboratory is being built at Sierra Leone. But what 
are they among so many save as crying appeals to the wealthy to emulate the 
example of such practical philanthropists as Mr. Wellcome and Sir Alfred 
Jones ? I understand that such an important colony as British East Africa (to 
mention only one striking example), where white men can flourish and many of 
our out-of-work soldiers might well find a livelihood with some initial help 
from Government, has neither laboratory nor research worker, although the 
neighbouring Uganda Protectorate is slightly better off. 

A few months ago I received an invitation to join an influential Committee 
for the Prevention of Tropical Diseases, but on learning from their circular 
that they proposed to spend £30,000 on a single expedition to a very small 
and rather healthy (because malaria free) West Indian Island I felt obliged to 
decline the invitation as I could not agree with such a policy. But I intimated 
that should they at any time alter their policy to one of organizing permanent 
research laboratories in various British tropical possessions I would gladly do 
anything I could to help them, and that is the policy I now desire to put 
forward for the consideration of those interested in the progress of tropical 
medicine. The Liverpool school have already given a lead in the right direction 
by establishing research laboratories at both Sierra Leone and at Manaos, in 
Brazil, and I trust that the much more wealthy City of London will not lag 
behind in such practical work, but will find liberal sums to enable the London 
School of Tropical Medicine, if they approve of the policy I suggest, to found 
research laboratories in British East Africa and other British tropical countries 
which are at present without such vitally-important institutions. If money 
is forthcoming, and the support of the Colonial Office can be obtained, I would 
suggest that annual contributions towards the support of a research worker 
for a limited number of years should be offered to selected British colonies 
on condition that the local authorities supplied a small and unpretentious 
laboratory to start with immediately adjacent to the largest available hospital, 
and I have no doubt whatever that, after five years* experience of the benefits 
derived from it, they will be only too glad to grant it full permanent support, 
thus setting free the home grant for similar use in some other country. It 
should be a condition of the grant that the organizing committee should have 
a say in the appointment of the investigator to ensure the right man being 
obtained for the critical first five years, which should I suggest be the shortest 
time any research worker should go abroad. This plan would in time assure 
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all important British tropical possessions obtaining permanent laboratories 
and research workers, while it will still be possible, and occasionally advisable, 
to send temporary expeditions of specially qualified investigators to tackle 
some urgent problem due to an epidemic disease, or an especially technical 
problem such as schistosomiasis was but a short time ago. The old policy of 
trusting entirely to temporary inquiries, with heavy costs for equipment and 
passages, and leaving no permanent organization behind the pioneers to carry 
on the work they have begun, should be abandoned as far as possible. 

I trust I have made it quite clear that I am not criticizing the earlier 
policy, which was doubtless correct in the first stages of the evolution of our 
home schools of tropical medicine, but I do wish to suggest, in the light of my 
long Indian experience, that the time has come for the further advance I have 
indicated. Indeed, I think this has been necessitated by the very success of 
recent researches in this field, including all the work done on dysenteries 
during the war, for now so many of the simpler problems have been solved the 
remaining problems of tropical medicine will require much more prolonged and 
detailed inquiries, including team work, such as is being provided for in the 
Calcutta school, the liberal public support of which would serve as a stimulating 
example to London philanthropists, and especially to those whose firms or 
companies trade with tropical countries. Their young assistants have to live 
in such climates exposed to unnecessary dangers to their health from the lack 
of the safeguards provided by -research laboratories, and I appeal to their 
employers for support for the proposals I have ventured to bring forward. 
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The Value of Laboratory Reports on Stools in Cases of 
Suspected Amoebic Dysentery, and their Interpretation 
by the Clinician ; with a Special Note on the Diagnostic 
Significance of Charcot-Leyden Crystals. 1 

By John Gordon Thomson, M.B., Ch.B. 

(Director of Protozoology, London School of Tropical Medicine) 

\ AND 

Andrew Robertson, M.B., Ch.B. 

(Assistant in Protozoology , London School of Tropical Medicine ; Grocers ’ Itcscarch Scholar.) 


Introduction. 

Since Laveran’s discovery of the malarial parasite in 1880, the essential 
value of the microscope in aiding, and making absolute, the clinical diagnoses 
of diseases of protozoal origin, has steadily increased in importance, and, in 
this connexion, it is our initial purpose to demonstrate the necessity of a com¬ 
plete and intelligent co-operation between the physician in charge of the case 
and the pathologist. 

The need for the careful microscopical examination of suspected materials, 
and the importance of correctly interpreting the result of such examinations 
was realized many years ago by Sir Patrick Manson, when he wrote, “ There 
are more mistakes made in the diagnosis of malaria with the microscope than, 
perhaps, in any similar study; on the other hand, if properly employed, it 
may give valuable information, leading, perhaps, to the saving of life.” These 
remarks of Sir Patrick’s need not be confined to malaria only; they are true 
of all diseases of protozoal origin, and it was this point of view that led him 
to found a school for the study of tropical diseases, a school in which facilities 
were developed for research in the various branches of parasitology. 

The clinician, with numerous patients under his care, finds the time at his 
disposal quite inadequate for the personal examination of the large mass of 
daily routine specimens, and it therefore follows that a specialist in patho¬ 
logical work becomes necessary. This specialization has a distinct advantage 
in leading to a higher efficiency in both branches, but, nevertheless, it must 
not be forgotten, that each must have a thorough practical knowledge of all 
the factors of the case, that the parasitologist must know the clinical features, 
and the clinician the methods by which a diagnosis is arrived at micro¬ 
scopically. 

*-* The diagnosis of a typical protozoon does not present much difficulty. The 
atypical, however, may give rise to much confusion. For example, a student, 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held February 24,1921. 
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having completed a course of study in tropical diseases, can, with reasonable 
exactitude, diagnose a typical four-nucleated cyst of Entamceba histolytica , 
whereas only an expert with a considerable degree of experience can be sure 
of a case in which uni-nucleated cysts are predominant. Special technique is 
required for the study of protozoa, and this must be combined with the ability 
to distinguish the minute morphological differences in the objects seen. It can 
be said with certainty that many a person has had emetine administered to 
him on the strength of the presence of macrophages in his stool, while, just 
as frequently, the drug has been withheld owing to the diagnosis having been 
missed. 

As a general rule it may be said that in acute protozoal diseases the 
parasites are usually present in sufficient numbers to make the diagnosis fairly 
easy; in the more chronic forms, on the other hand, the parasites may be so 
scarce that they can only be found after a prolonged search, and sometimes 
they may not be found at all. The parasitologist must, in chronic cases, 
exercise considerable patience and examine specimen after specimen ; the 
clinician should give due weight to the negative diagnosis of each specimen, 
and should show an equal persistence by seeing that his colleague is supplied 
with each specimen for examination as the material becomes available. In 
such chronic cases a brief r6sum6 of the clinical aspect of the case is of 
inestimable value to the pathologist as an indication on what he should 
concentrate his attention. 

Whenever practicable material from a suspected case should be sent before 
treatment is begun, since the parasite, while not being completely exterminated, 
may be so reduced in numbers and so changed or degenerated that the diffi¬ 
culties are increased one hundred fold. 

Further, after a course of treatment, the clinician cannot accept as evidence 
of complete cure the absence of protozoa from one specimen, but must have 
several specimens examined at reasonable intervals. 

Three Points of Importance for the Physician to Observe when 
Sending Stools for Examination. 

So far we have been, more or less, considering the relationship of the 
clinician and parasitologist from the point of view of protozoal disease in 
general, and now we come to the consideration of that relationship in respect 
to dysentery. 

There are three important rules for the guidance of the clinician in sending 
stools for examination:— 

(1) Send the whole stool when possible. This is a material aid, since the 
general appearance of the stool is frequently quite characteristic. Thus the 
parasitologist can see at a glance whether the stool is diarrhceic, semi-solid, 
normally formed, or constipated, and whether mucus and blood are present, 
and if so, in what quantity. 

(2) Send the stool as soon as possible. Free, vegetative entamcebae are 
greatly affected by adverse circumstances. Movement, which is so charac¬ 
teristic, will only occur at, or near, a temperature of 37° G. An absolutely 
fresh stool brought to the laboratory, may, on examination, be found to contain 
entamcebae, which are already rounded up and motionless. Sometimes, by the 
judicious application of heat, e.g., by means of a stage containing a hot air 
chamber, an ordinary hot stage, or by the cruder method of putting a warm 
penny on the slide, movement can be re-initiated. At best the life of an 
entamoeba, after having been passed in the stool, is a short one, in this country 
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as a rule not more than a few hours. With appropriate staining methods 
the structure of the entamoebas can be made out for a considerable length 
of time, but the older the specimen, the more difficult and complicated the 
diagnosis. 

As every one is aware cysts are much more resistant to external conditions 
than the vegetative forms, but, although their characteristics can usually be 
recognized several days after having been passed, nevertheless they, too, 
become degenerate, and more difficult to diagnose. 

(3) When the entire specimen cannot be sent the clinician should carefully 
select the portion for examination.. In a typical stool of amoebic dysentery 
one of the “ sago grains ” of mucus—a mere platinum loopful—may contain 
hundreds of Entamoeba histolytica , whereas in the remainder of the stool the 
parasites may be few and far between. If blood-stained mucus is present it 
should always be included in the specimen. 

During the period March to September, 1920, we definitely diagnosed thirty- 
two cases of amoebic dysentery. In twenty-three of these cases free entamoebae 
were found, and in nine pnly were cysts found. Of the twenty-three cases in 
which free forms were present at the beginning, three developed cysts shortly 
after treatment was begun. The diagnoses were definitely established as 
follows 

(1) In eighteen of the cases on the first occasion the stool was sent for 
examination. 

(2) Ten cases were diagnosed on the second stool. 

(3) One case at the third examination. 

(4) Two cases at the fourth. 

(5) In one case seven stools were sent for examination over a period of 
twenty-three days before a diagnosis was made. 

The significance of these results is that the clinician must not construe a * 
negative diagnosis on one or two occasions to indicate that his patient is not 
suffering from the disease, but must have the stools examined frequently over 
a fairly long period. 

The Macroscopic Diagnosis of Dysentery Stools. 

In discussing the microscopic and macroscopic appearances of dysentery 
stools we intend to confine our remarks to true dysentery, by which we mean 
either bacillary or amoebic infections. 

During the progress of an acute bacillary dysentery, or an exacerbation 
of an amoebic dysentery, provided that the initial disease is uncomplicated, 
the macroscopic appearances of the stools are very characteristic. Indeed, 
so marked is this feature, that we now intend to describe the typical stool of 
each condition. 

(a) The Stool in an Exacerbation of Amoebic Dysentery . 

(1) The stool may only consist of blood and mucus. It should be noted 
that the general colour of the stool is a reddish-brown, or, as it has sometimes 
been described, chocolate shade, and not the bright red of ordinary blood. 

(2) The stool may consist of mucus intimately mixed with the faecal 
material, in which the mucus is seen as small masses or blobs, so aptly 
described as the “ sago grain ” appearance. 

(3) The stool may be a fluid one, in which the mucus is so intimately 
mixed with the faecal material as to be almost imperceptible to the naked eye. 
This, however, is not nearly so characteristic as the two foregoing. 
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(b) The Stool of Amoebic Dysentery in more Latent Cases. 

Typically this is a formed stool of normal consistency, and to the naked 
eye presents only one feature, unfortunately not always present, viz., small 
glistening pin points of thick tenacious mucus on its surface. In many of 
these cases the stool appears to be perfectly normal. 

Needless to say the number of possible variations from the above are 
infinite, from the sudden passage of a quantity of pure blood from an eroded 
artery to a hard, constipated stool, but, so far as possible, we are describing 
those most frequently met with. 

( c) The Stool in Acute Bacillary Dysentery. 

(1) Probably the most characteristic stool is one in which faecal matter 
is nearly absent, the mucus is clear and jelly-like, and is streaked with 
bright red blood. 

(2) The stool may simulate very closely the rice-water stool of cholera, 
being thin, watery, and flaked with mucus. 

(3) The stool may be like the above and yet contain flakes of exudate 
almost amounting to casts of portions of the gut, or, as sometimes happens, 
shreds of the mucosa, also reaching considerable proportions. 

(4) The stool may be stained green from the presence of bile pigment. 

(d) The Stool in Chronic Bacillary Dysentery. 

No characteristic stool can be described. The condition usually consists of 
recurrent attacks of diarrhoea in which the stools are similar to the foregoing 
but are not so distinctive. The disease is milder—the stools are not so 
characteristic. 

The Microscopic Characters of Dysentery Stools. 

We shall now deal with the points we may expect to observe micro¬ 
scopically in the stools, and for ease of description, we shall mention them 
under the same headings as we did for the macroscopic appearances. 

(a) In an Exacerbation of Amoebic Dysentery. 

A stool from an uncomplicated case of amoebic dysentery presents under 
the microscope a picture so very distinctive that this was used by one of us 
(J. G. Thomson), while in Egypt during the war, as a rapid method of 
diagnosis when time did not permit of a prolonged search for the entamoeba. 

The most salient feature is the extraordinary absence of cells* There are 
numerous red blood corpuscles to be found in the mucus, a few columnar 
epithelial cells from the mucosa in varying stages of degeneration,an occasional 
macrophage and mononuclear leucocyte, and, most conspicuous by their 
absence, a very small number of polymorphonuclear leucocytes (vide PI. I, 
fig. 1). Charcot-Leyden crystals are very characteristic, and will be discussed 
in detail later on. 

The finding of Entamoeba histolytica clinches the diagnosis absolutely. 
Entamoeba histolytica with included red cells, if not too much degenerated, 
need not be confused with an endothelial cell or macrophage which has been 
phagocyting red blood corpuscles. Occasionally there may be some difficulty 
in differentiating between Entamoeba histolytica and the harmless Entamoeba 
coli, but, apart from the predilection of the former for red corpuscles as food, 
the nuclear structure and the cytoplasmic features of each are very character- 
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istic. Dobell rightly lays stress on the central position of the karyosome in 
the nncleus of Entamceba histolytica as compared with the eccentric position 
of Entamceba coli , but we should like to emphasize that this, per se , cannot be 
considered as diagnostic, as, not infrequently, even in fresh specimens, the 
karyosome of Entamceba histolytica is eccentric. 

(b) In the more Latent Forms of Amoebic Dysentery. 

In the small pin points of surface mucus one may expect to find the same 
cell picture as in the mucus from a stool during an exacerbation, with this 
proviso that in all probability the epithelial cells and mononuclears are more 
degenerate, and that the macrophages and polymorphs are even scantier in 
number. In the formed stool we expect to find not the free forms but the 
cysts, and, as their characters have been so clearly described elsewhere, we 
do not intend to give any detailed description of their morphological appearances. 
We would, however, indicate the great importance of examining the stools 
first of all mixed with normal saline, and then with double strength Gram’s 
iodine. If saline movement is not inhibited, and, if one considers that 
each protozoon has a sui generis mode of movement, the diagnostic value 
will be apparent to all, but more than this, in the case of cysts, the chromatoid 
bodies stand out as clear, highly refractile, bodies, and it is possible, by such 
means, to differentiate between the rod-shaped, round-ended, chromatoid 
bodies of Entamoeba histolytica cysts, and the filamentous, sharp-pointed 
chromatoids of Entamceba coli cysts. Double strength Gram’s iodine, of for 
that part a dilute solution of watery eosin and some other stains, is helpful 
because it accentuates the nuclear and cytoplasmic structure. Iodine has 
this advantage over other stains, that it shows the glycogen in the cyst 
very clearly. Charcot-Leyden crystals are also frequently found in the 
stools of cyst cases. 

(c) In Acute Bacillary Dysentery . 

The cell picture is highly characteristic. One field of the microscope will 
show that the mucus contains a huge number of polymorphonuclear leucocytes 
and frequent macrophages. There are also some mononuclear leucocytes, 
epithelial cells, and red blood corpuscles, but the polymorphonuclear leucocytes 
predominate ( vide PI. I, fig. 2). Compare this with the cell picture in 
amoebic dysentery {vide PI. I, fig. 1). During the war, in epidemics, the 
cell picture of the stool combined with the clinical aspect of the case, was 
judged sufficient evidence to begin the administration of serum without waiting 
for the bacteriological report. 

(d) In Chronic Bacillary Dysentery . 

Amoebic dysentery is essentially a chronic condition—bacillary dysentery 
is the opposite. An acute attack of bacillary dysentery may tail off, as it 
were, into a more or less chronic condition. In such a state of affairs the 
stool is very similar to the stool in the acute stages, with polymorphs in 
great abundance, but in some cases columnar epithelial cells occur in great 
numbers. 

Superimposed Infections. 

Before leaving the' subject of the examination of the stools, we should like 
strongly to emphasize one fact, namely, that a bacillary dysentery may be 
superimposed on an amoebic condition. We are perfectly well aware that any 
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two, or more, conditions may be found together in the same patient at one 
and the same time, but, for some reason or another, this multiplicity of infec¬ 
tions seems to be more frequently missed in protozoal infections than in 
almost any other form of organismal disease. We know of cases, rightly 
treated for amoebic dysentery, in which the patients have died of comatose 
malaria, and so full of parasites were they, that a blood film could not have 
failed'to have cleared up the diagnosis. We know, too, of cases suffering from 
malaria, trypanosomiasis, and kala-azar, in which the amoebic dysentery was 
altogether missed. 

If a bacillary infection is superimposed on an amoebic condition the cell 
picture is that of the bacillary condition, and, if a patient suffering from a 
bacillary dysentery is not making the progress he ought to be making, search 
should be made for Entam&ba histolytica . 

Previous References to Charcot-Leyden Crystals. 

Originally these crystals were described by Charcot, about 1853, as 
occurring in the tissues of patients who had died of leucocythaemia.* He 
stated that they were soluble in warm water, acids, and alkalis, but were 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, and glycerine, and took the form of colourless, 
refractile, elongated, octahedra, the so-called whetstone shape. 

Leyden described similar crystals in the sputa of asthma cases. 

Bottcher described crystals in seminal fluid, which are also colourless, 
refractile, octahedra, and are supposed to be crystals of the phosphate of 
spermin, derived from the decomposition of nucleins. Spermin, also called 
ethyleneimine, has a formula sometimes given as C 2 H 5 N, or as C 4 H ao N 2 , 
grouped thus:— 

CHs — CH* 

nh( )nh 

CHo — CH 2 

F. C. Wood (1917) states that the Charcot-Leyden crystals do not give the 
strong double refraction when examined by polarized light, as do the spermatic 
crystals. 

In addition to having been found in the tissues of leucocythaemics, 
Charcot’s crystals have been discovered in the freshly drawn blood of 
patients with leucocythsemia, and, recently, D. Thomson found them in the 
intestines of bed bugs fed on leucocythaemic patients, whereas they never 
occurred in a bug fed on normal blood, or on blood from a patient with any 
other blood disease. 

Similar crystals have been found in bone marrow, tumours, empyema and 
ascitic fluid, gonorrhoeal pus, and prostatic secretion, and it was supposed 
that these were not derived from spermin but from proteins. 

Gollasch (1889) claimed that he had demonstrated that the oxyphil 
granules of eosinophil leucocytes might give rise to Charcot-Leyden crystals, 
and McJunkin (1919) wrote “ Charcot-Leyden crystals .... stain pink with 
eosin. They appear to be a product of the eosinophiles, and certainly result 
from these cells in vitro .” In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
Ciaccio claims that he has shown that these granules are chiefly composed 
of lipoid substance. 

Stitt and Castellani, in their works on tropical diseases, both refer to the 
presence of Charcot-Leyden crystals in the stools of cases of amoebic 
dysentery. Stitt also states that these crystals are never found in bacillary 
infections. 
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E. A. Wilson (1911) found similar crystals in the stools of grouse, which 
he associated with the presence of parasitic infections. Castellani in describing 
ankylostome infections of man, states that Charcot-Leyden crystals may occur 
in the mucus and blood in the stools of such cases. F. A. McJunkin states 
that “ Eosinophiles or Charcot-Leyden crystals may be demonstrable in 
parasitic infections of the large intestine.” 

In 1915, one of us (J. G. Thomson), while examining daily large numbers 
of dysentery stools in Egypt, noted the not infrequent occurrence in them of 
Charcot-Leyden crystals. After a continuous experience of the daily examina¬ 
tion of such specimens, from 1915 to 1918, during which time over 10,000 
stools were examined microscopically, the conclusion arrived at was that these 
crystals in the stools were practically pathognomonic of amoebic dysentery, 
(J. G. Thomson, 1918). 

Quite independently Captain Acton, I.M.S. (1918), noted the significance of 
these crystals in amoebic colitis, and, in an interesting paper, comes to the 
following conclusions:— 

(1) There is no association between Charcot-Leyden crystals and intestinal 
entozoa. 

(2) Charcot-Leyden crystals are more commonly present in the subacute 
and chronic types of amoebiasis than in the apute type. 

(3) They are rarely found in non-amoebic dysenteries. 

(4) The association between Charcot-Ley den crystals and Entamoeba 
histolytica is very high—20 per cent, of the amoebic cases. 

(5) The presence of Charcot-Leyden crystals, in the absence of amoebae, is 
indicative of amoebic colitis. 

Acton gives an analysis of 100 cases in which Charcot-Leyden crystals 
were found, and eighty of these were definitely diagnosed as amoebic. This 
establishes the co-efficient relation of Entamoeba histolytica with Charcot- 
Leyden crystals as r — + 0 8, and this, as Acton observes, is extremely high. 

The Significance and Diagnostic Value of Charcot-Leyden 

Crystals. 

In view of the observations by other workers which have just been quoted, 
we have endeavoured, in the School of Tropical Medicine, to further establish 
the relationship between these crystals and Entamoeba histolytica . 

The crystals in the stools are of the characteristic, elongated, octahedral, 
shape, which has been aptly termed the whetstone shape. They vary greatly 
in size, and, indeed, this variation is so marked that it is impossible to give 
any limits. They are, however, most commonly between 3 p and 60 in 
length, and 0‘5 ^ to 8 ^ in breadth (vide PI. II, fig. 1). The shape is, as a 
rule, fairly constant, but, occasionally, one meets with slight variations. 
Thus the ends may be rounded off instead of being produced in sharp points, 
or, again, others may be broken off in different situations. 

In the fresh stool they are easily picked out because they are so highly 
refractile, and because they are coloured such a clear, faint, greenish shade. 
They are insoluble in tap water or distilled water at room temperature, 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, glycerine, xylol, formalin, Schaudinn’s solution, 
i.e., a saturated solution of corrosive sublimate in normal saline—two parts, 
absolute alcohol—one part, and in a 2 per cent, solution of potassium iron 
sulphate in distilled water. In acids and alkalies, and in warm water, they are 
fairly easily soluble. Fatty acid crystals, which may be in spicules resembling 
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Charcot-Leyden crystals, do not dissolve readily in hydrochloric acid. Charcot- 
Leyden crystals stain readily with eosin, and they take up Heidenhain’s 
iron haematoxylin so distinctly that they resist decolorization even after a 
prolonged immersion in iron alum solution. 

As Acton says the crystals tend to be more numerous, and more commonly 
present, in the chronic forms of the disease, and he gives 20*4 as his percentage 
of amoebic cases showing Charcot-Leyden crystals in the stools. During the 
period March to September, 1920, we examined 999 stools from 207 patients 
in the hospital, of which thirty-two cases were definitely diagnosed as amoebic 
dysenteries. The number of our amoebic cases with Charcot-Leyden crystals 
was eight, or 25 per cent. In all probability our percentage is higher than 
that of Acton, because the cases we had were nearly all infections of long 
standing. Our figure would be much higher, as, doubtless, would be that of 
other observers, were the search purposely directed to finding crystals instead 
of merely noting their presence during the search for protozoa. 

The question naturally arises here as to whether the crystals are more 
commonly found in stools containing cysts or stools with free forms. In our 
experience they occur as commonly in one as in the other, always provided 
that the infections are of long standing. The number of crystals present in a 
specimen varies immensely, and does not seem to have any relationship with 
the severity of the disease. The greatest number of crystals we have found 
were in the mucus from a sigmoidoscopic scraping of an ulcer, which we were 
kindly allowed to observe by Dr. Manson-Bahr and Dr. Greig, who have 
recently been using the sigmoidoscope as a successful means of diagnosing 
amoebic conditions in the lower parts of the large bowel. The crystals are also 
very numerous in the mucus of the amoebic stools, but it seems that the 
nearer it is possible to get to the ulcer the greater will be the number of 
crystals found. On the other hand one crystal may be found in a stool, 
accidentally, as it were, and a lengthy search may fail to reveal any more. 
On two occasions we have found Charcot-Leyden crystals within the 
endoplasm of free Entamoeba histolytica (vide PI. II, fig. 2). We are unable 
to say whether these crystals were formed in situ , or were ingested after 
formation. 

The following mention of two of our cases, which are typical of many 
others, illustrate the great aid to diagnosis furnished by Charcot-Leyden 
crystals. 

Case A .—The first stool from this patient was received on March 20, 1920, and in it 
were found neither free entamoeba? nor cysts, but numerous Charcot-Leyden crystals, 
and a report to that effect was rendered to the clinician. Thereafter, on seven 
successive occasions, no entamoeba* were found, but at the ninth examination, on 
March 80, 1920, numerous free, vegetative Entamoeba histolytica were found, and thus 
the diagnosis was clinched. 

A stool from this patient was examined on February 28, 1921, practically a year 
later, and, despite the fact that, since our first examination of his s'tool, he has had 
a course of emetine treatment, he still ‘shows large numbers of cysts of Entamoeba 
histolytica. 

Case B .—In the second case we never found either encysted or free entanneba* in 
the stools. Charcot-Leyden crystals, however, were present in large numbers. After 
a course of treatment the patient was examined with the sigmoidoscope and several 
characteristic amoebic ulcers were discovered low down in the bowel. 

In addition to the above quoted cases, who were patients at the hospital, 
we have had opportunities of examining outside cases, through the courtesy 
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of various physicians, and in these, also, we found the same association of 
Charcot-Leyden crystals with amoebic dysentery. 

We can only, at present, offer a surmise as to the source of these Charcot- 
Leyden crystals. Of all the work already done on the subject, that of Gollasch 
and McJunkin, in proving that they may result from the cytolysis of eosinophil 
leucocytes, and that of D. Thomson, who fed bed bugs on leucocythaemic 
patients, and recovered the crystals from the intestines of these insects, seems 
to be the most significant. We are, however, inclined to the view that, in 
human stools, these crystals are, as it were, a by-product of the cytolytic 
energies of Entamoeba, histolytica , derived either from the proteids of the 
cytoplasm, the nucleo-proteids, or, perhaps, the lipoid substances within 
the cells. They may, perhaps, be the result of an excretion of the entamoeba, 
either by itself, or in combination with some other substance within the bowel. 
There are two factors worth noting, first, that the envelope of a red blood 
corpuscle, the favourite food of the entamoeba, is extremely rich in lipoid 
substance, and, secondly, that in no section of an ulcer of the human intestine, 
which we have had the opportunity of viewing, have we ever seen the crystals. 

Whatever their derivation may be, we believe that their presence is due to 
specific action on the part of Entamoeba histolytica , that they are never found 
in dysenteries of bacillary origin, and we agree with Acton that they are not 
found in entozoal infections of man from which the presence of Entamoeba 
histolytica has been excluded ; in the human stool they are diagnostic of 
dysentery caused by Entamoeba histolytica. 

Summary. 

(1) There should be close understanding between the clinician and the 
pathologist with regard to the diagnosis of protozoal diseases. 

(2) The clinician should not construe a negative finding in one or two 
stools to mean that his patient is not suffering from amoebic dysentery. 

(3) Considerable care should be shown in the selection of material to be 
sent to the laboratory for examination. 

(4) The macroscopic and microscopic appearances in the stools of pure 
uncomplicated cases of amoebic dysentery and of bacillary dysentery are very 
characteristic. 

(5) Charcot-Leyden crystals are probably the result of the cytolytic action 
of Entamoeba histolytica on the body cells. 

(6) Charcot-Leyden crystals are present in a very high percentage of cases 
of amoebic dysentery, and are more commonly present when the disease is of 
long standing. 

(7) The presence of Charcot-Leyden crystals in human stools is diagnostic 
of amoebic colitis due to Entamoeba histolytica. 
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Dr. W. Broughton-Alcock supported the remarks of Dr. Gordon Thomson on the 
value of close relationship between clinical and pathological work. In the examination 
of all pensioners who claimed to have had dysentery during the late war, and who were 
attending the Tropical Diseases Clinic, London Area, as out-patients, about 10 per cent, 
were found to be harbouring Entamoeba histolytica . Repeated examinations were often 
necessary in healthy carriers to secure positive findings. After hospitalization and 
intensive bismuth emetine iodide treatment stools were often found negative for two or 
three weeks, but not infrequently the Entamoeba histolytica was found soon after return 
of the pensioner to home life and food. His percentage of findings of Charcot-Leyden 
crystals was not as high as the figure given by Dr. Gordon Thomson. Where the 
Entamaba histolytica or its cyst was found it w r as not his practice further to search the 
faeces for these crystals. In view of the diagnostic value Dr. Gordon Thomson had 
shown should be attached to these crystals, and of the evidence he had given as to its 
value, he (Dr. Broughton-Alcock) suggested that it would be a help in detecting these 
crystals, especially when small in size, if a stain could be found to colour them in fresh 
as in fixed specimens, during direct routine examinations of faeces of suspected carriers. 
It might be w’orth trying a concentrated solution of old brown haematoxylin, pure or in 
combination, since this had the great practical value of staining the nuclei of amceb® in 
vegetative and cystic forms in fresh preparations. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Fig. 1.—Portion of the microscopic field of film of mucus to show’ cell picture 
of amoebic dysentery. Note the free Entamoeba histolytica , the numerous red blood 
corpuscles, and the paucity of other cells. Stained w’ith Heidenhain’s haematoxylin. 
(x 1,000 approx.) 

Fig. 2.—Portion of the microscopic field to show’ cell picture of bacillary dysentery. 
The large number of polymorphonuclear leucocytes is very striking. Note the macro¬ 
phage with the included polymorph. Stained with Heidenhain's iron haematoxylin. 
( x 1,000 approx.) 


[ EXPLANATION OF PLATE II. 

Fig. 1.—Camera lucida drawings of Charcot-Leyden crystals, showing variations in 
size, and the slight differences occasionally found in shape. Stained with Heidenhain's 
iron hematoxylin. ( x 1,000 approx.) 

FIG. 2.—Camera lucida drawing from field of mucus obtained by scraping the surface 
of an annebic ulcer through the sigmoidoscope. Shows numerous red blood corpuscles. 
Charcot-Leyden crystals of different sizes, one mononuclear leucocyte and one poly¬ 
morph, and, also, Entamoeba histolytica , free form, which, in addition to included red 
blood corpuscles, has a Charcot-Leyden crystal in its cytoplasm. Stained with Heiden¬ 
hain's iron Inematoxylin. (x 1,000 approx.) 
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Laboratory Observations on Pensioners who contracted 
Malaria in the Late War . 1 

By W. Broughton-Alcock, M.B. 

(Director , Central Laboratory , Ministry of Pensions.) 

The following is ap account of an investigation carried out on scientific 
lines, that has resulted from our efforts to further knowledge on the most 
extensive of all tropical diseases, malaria, and more particularly on the 
diagnosis of latent malaria in Great Britain by laboratory means. The work 
is a collaborative one in which my colleagues, Dr. Lucey, Dr. Fry, Dr. Roche 
Lynch and Dr. Haig and experienced laboratory assistants have shared. It is 
for me as director to report our results. 

I have to thank Sir Lisle Webb, D.G.M.S., Dr. Neilson and Dr. Hill, 
C.C’s.M.S., Dr. Rhodes, C.M.S., and Dr. G. B. Price, who have done so much 
to facilitate and encourage our efforts. 

Collaboration with the clinician has been an important factor in furthering 
these researches and gratitude is extended to those who generously 
participated with us and have given the assistance of their clinical acumen 
and long previous experience of malarial cases in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries. 

It is not for me to discourse upon administrative or medico-legal questions, 
nor to enter fully into the important bearing of the disease, with its lamentable 
death and invaliding rdle, on the conduct of the late war. I merely give you 
the War Office figures of cases admitted to hospital in lour of the fighting 
areas, as these furnish some idea of the number of possible claimants 
for a pension, in which connexion, I may add, there were approximately 
52,500 new claimants in Great Britain and Ireland as late as last year. 

Mesopotamia: 1916, 680; 1917, 7,744 ; 1918, 10,202. 

Salonica : 1916, 31,059; 1917, 71,413 ; 1918, 59,087. 

East Africa : 1917, 58,236; 1918, 20,015. 

Egypt: 1916, 1,423; 1917,8,480; 1918, 30,241. 

The first records of malaria as a disease in man take us far back into 
ancient times and in some of these earlier records it appears that a relation¬ 
ship of the mosquito to malaria was suspected, but epoch making discoveries 
and advances did not come until the latter half of the last century. To these 
we attach with a deep sense of the honour and gratitude due to them the 
names of Meckel, my late teacher Laveran, Golgi, Marchiafava and Bignami, 
Manson, Ross, Grassi, Low and Sambon, among others. Further fruitful 
researches have followed and others are still being carried out. So wide is 

i At a meeting of the Section, held April 4,1921. 
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the field for research on malarial problems and so many the factors to be 
taken into consideration in a study of this disease, that the workers in many 
countries who have turned their energies and abilities to it are led, at 
least temporarily, to research mainly upon one section of it. By making 
known the findings, the work of one becomes complementary to the works of 
others in our common purpose of furthering knowledge therein. 

Mindful of my indebtedness td confreres for the assistance and advantages 
gained from their labours, I*put forward to-night some observations gleaned 
from our recent work in summarized and tabulated forms and as briefly as is 
consistent with clearness of interpretation, so that those present may have 
the fuller time to give their valued opinions. I earnestly beg discussion 
and when a comparative line of investigation has led to different results 
I trust that we shall determine the reason for our differences, and come 
to some definite conclusions on the following two fundamental points in our 
discussion: — 

(a) The diagnosis of latent malaria in Europeans who have returned from 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

( b ) The determination of radical cure. 

From the opening of the Central Laboratory on October 1, 1919, I have 
directed the researches with especial regard to the following points :— 

(1) Search for the parasites or presence of malarial pigment. 

(2) Study of the white blood corpuscles, and especially the relative 
percentage of the large mononuclear or endothelial leucocyte. 

(3) Relation of the laboratory results to the clinical findings. 

Regarding No. (1) the time allotted to each stained film for search before 

pronouncing a negative result was fifteen minutes, save when one was 
encouraged to continue by such a note as “spleen enlarged* 1 in the clinical 
findings which accompanied the blood film, or by the presence of a large 
mononucleosis. The longer examinations were further encouraged, as the 
only unquestionable laboratory method of diagnosing malaria in the pensioner 
is the finding of the parasite or the pigment formed by it. The detection of 
pigment, it may be added, was very rare in this series of cases. At first 
a thick and thin blood film of each case was examined, but before long a 
regular bordered and even thin film was adopted as most advantageous in 
routine work of such proportion. 

Regarding No. (2) one of my collaborators, Dr. Lucey, will be reading an 
interesting and important paper on technique in blood taking, and method of 
enumerating the white corpuscles, and will describe the cells we group together 
as large mononuclear or endothelial leucocyte, and which embody the cells 
termed macrophage, hyaline and transitional mononuclear and monocyte of 
various authors, and not the large lymphocyte cell. 

As to the relative percentage of large mononuclear leucocyte that consti¬ 
tutes an increase there is diversity of opinion, and few authors state the 
minimum figure. This point calls for discussion and authoritative definition. 
You will observe in my tables that I have compiled the findings on the basis 
of 10 as well as of 15 as a minimum percentage figure. In taking the lower 
figure I was influenced by several factors, viz., that, should the relatively large 
mononucleosis prove a constant in latent malaria and have a value at this 
figure in the diagnosis, the pensioners would not fail to be benefited in their 
assessment and opportunity for treatment; also that the normal percentage of 
large mononuclear leucocyte has quite a wide range and 10 per cent, is an ex¬ 
ceptional finding in the film of a drop of blood taken from the finger. Response 
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varies in the individual and an increase from a lower figure to 10 may signify 
as much in one individual as a response to 15 in another. Again, with the 
return of the soldier to a temperate zone and better conditions of life and food 
one finds amelioration of the disease and more readily acquired immunity in 
the vast majority of cases. And might the large mononucleosis be less 
developed in latent malaria under these more favourable conditions, and 
with the accompanying weakened virulence and progressive elimination of the 
parasite ? 

The basis of 15 per cent, was taken as that fixed upon by Stephens and 
Christophers in the tropics and now generally accepted. 

These authors, from a study of the blood cell counts of a considerable 
number of Europeans living in the tropics, found that an increase beyond 15 
per cent, of the large mononuclear forms is proof of an actual or recent malarial 
infection. This change, which is usually very pronounced in the apyretic 
periods of an attack of malaria, is, however, most frequently absent during 
pyretic periods. As I presume infections with one brood of parasite is implied 
I may state that these deductions held good in recently infected cases I 
examined in the Mediterranean littoral. I would only add that, following 
quinine treatment and subsidence of symptoms and disappearance of the 
parasite from the blood stream in cases that have returned home, the large 
mononuclear increase was not found with any constancy after the few days 
following a symptomatic attack. 

Our work on pensioners is in fact an extension of their studies and is 
applied to latent malaria , with comparatively feiv cases of acute symptomatic 
relapses , in Europeans who have returned from tropical and sub-tropical regions . 
Unhappily in an out-patient clinic one cannot get blood examinations in the 
day to day sequence one would wish and uncontrollable factors such as unrelia¬ 
bility of many of the pensioners in their statements, and irregularity of their 
visits, also handicap scientific investigations. 

Amongst the many authoritative publications since the original work of 
Stephens and Christophers and of Kelsch, H. Vincent and Billet one finds such 
a statement as “ This mononucleosis is observed for a long time after an 
attack of fever ” or “ In hsematological infections such as malaria the blood 
picture is usually definite.” I cannot say whether these statements apply to 
cases of latent malaria in tropical or sub-tropical endemic areas. The point I 
wish to bring forward is that they are accepted as applicable by a majority of 
our clinicians in Great Britain and their diagnosis of latent malaria is not 
infrequently influenced by the presence or absence of a relative large mono¬ 
nucleosis. Justification for this is not supported by our findings; and, as the 
question is one not only of scientific interest but of great practical bearing on 
treatment and on medico-legal assessment of pensions, I earnestly beg your 
opinion upon it to-night. 

The following paragraph which bears specially on this point,is quoted from 
the Bulletin de la Socidtd de Pathologie exotique , 9 F6vrier, 1921, p. 105, by Dr. J. 
Kieux, Chef du Laboratoire Val-de-Gr&ce (the Military Hospital of Paris), who 
has been investigating similar cases to those comprising my series but in the 
French Army: “ Or, l’6tude de la formule leucocytaire des anciens palud^ens 
de ceux qui font l’objet de cette 6tude, montre que monocytes, lymphocytes et 
6osinophiles reviennent au taux normal en m^me temps que disparaissent du 
sang les h6matozaires et que cessent les acc&s febriles. Seul le taux des 
neutrophiles accuse pendant plusieurs mois, pendant un an et mfime davantage 
apr6s cette p6riode, une diminution toujours notable.” 
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Thu figures contained in column (c) are included in figures* contained in columns (a) and (b). 
Abnormal Mi^nilb s : Tnclivcardiu, Iln inir murmur, 1 hhilalinu. D.A.H. 



Table Ic. 819 Cases. 

Showing the Clinical Observations, Blood Cell Findings, and Proportion of Parasites found in Relation to the Period of Time since the 
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Totals ... 28,270 777 750 








Table IIb. 

Positive Findings and Period after Return of the Peyisioner to Residence in England . 
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Regarding investigation No. (3) reference should be made to Tables Ia, Ic 
and Id. In these I must first note that the leucocytolytic action of quinine 
may be eliminated as a factor in the white cell formulae found. The findings 
are from examinations made at the first visit of the pensioner-claimant to the 
tropical diseases clinic. The clinical observations are those of three very 
experienced clinicians, who have unremittingly and enthusiastically collaborated 
and given us with each film a record of the case. Tables were primarily 
prepared monthly but no distinctive differences were noted and all cases from 
June, 1920, to February, 1921, are embodied. It was not possible to make 
total white cell counts. Related findings of lymphocytes are added, and the 
percentage of polymorphonuclear cells may be deducted. 

I have given only the table worked out on the figures of a relative increase 
of large mononuclear cells as the figure of 10 per cent, or over. Space does 
not permit of publishing also a table with the figure of 15 per cent, or over, 
which has also been prepared. The number of cases showing this higher 
percentage is of course smaller, but the conclusions to be drawn from it do not 
contradict those to be drawn from that based on the 10 per cent, figure. 

Table Ia is to be considered with Table Ic. 

An outstanding conclusion to be drawn from these tables and one which 
concerns us to-night, is that a relative increase of large mononuclear or 
endothelial leucocyte is not a constant factor in latent malaria even when the 
most reliable diagnostic clinical sign, an enlarged spleen, is present and the 
clinical diagnosis of latent malaria is obvious. Noteworthy also is the fall in 
the percentage of findings of the parasite and of clinical signs, enlargement of 
spleen, presence of anaemia, cardiac abnormality as time lengthened from the 
date of the first attack of malaria. 

Table II has been prepared with a twofold purpose: (a) To record the 
number of cases examined from each endemic area and proportion of positive 
findings therein; and ( b ) to glean some knowledge as to the persistence of the 
parasite, and any regional variation of the plasmodium in this persistence, in 
the body after their return to England. The findings grouped under ( b) are 
further interesting when compared with those made by Dr. Rieux on pensioners 
in France. In his conclusion he states: “ II nous paralt qu’on est d&s lors 
autoris6 k dire que les manifestations vraies du paludisme, chez des malades 
soustraits par le retour en France k taute infection nouvelle et bien trails, 
durent environ une ann£e et qu’apr^s elle la gu6rison de la maladie 
est faite.” 1 

The last point with which I have to deal, and I shall touch upon it in 
only a general way, is the value of the test for quinine in urine in the control 
of out-patients, a test with which are associated the names of Ramsden and 
Lipkin, and Nierenstein among others. The moral influence on pensioners 
who know that their veracity as to taking quinine can be questioned is 
striking. This laboratory test has been found very reliable and I only wish 
to-night to make further known its advantages to the clinician, as upon our 
findings he has been able to maintain more regular and efficient treatment of 
pensioners needing it, and aided in weeding out malingerers. We have 
modified the technique of the direct Tanret's or Mayer’s test by acidulating 
the urine to not more than 2 per cent, with acetic acid as this has been found 
by Roche Lynch to give a positive finding in a much higher dilution of quinine 
in the urine, especially if the urine be previously alkaline. Our period 
of time taken for practical application of the test to all pensioners is three 


i Bull, de la Soc. Path, exotique , 1921, xiv, p. 108. 
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to eighteen hours after the official dose of 10 gr. of quinine is taken orally. 
The taking of repeated daily doses prolongs this limit. 

To give you an idea of the number of pensioners who are taking the 
quinine supplied to them, our figures for March, 1921, on the three to eighteen 
hours’ limit are as follows, the dose being 10 gr. of quinine sulphate in solution 
with acid sulphuric dil.: Positive, 291 : negative, 134. 

Our gratitude is due and expressed to the Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioner, London Region, Ministry of Pensions, and to the D.C.M.S., 
Tropical Diseases Clinic, for their unremitting interest and assistance in the 
carrying out’of this work. 


Observations bearing on the Reliability of the Large Mono¬ 
nuclear Leucocyte Count as an Aid to the Diagnosis of 
Malaria. 1 

By H. C. Lucey, M.D., B.S., D.P.H. 

(From the Central Laboratory , Ministry of Pensions : Director , Dr. W. Brought on-Alcock.) 

The diagnosis of latent malaria has become a matter of pressing import¬ 
ance in this country since the war, owing to the number of demobilized 
soldiers who have returned from the East, where they contracted the disease, 
and are now claiming pensions on the score that they still suffer from relapses. 
The difficulty in diagnosis is increased by the fact that, now that they have re¬ 
turned to their own homes and civil life, they cannot be kept under such close 
observation, and blood films made at the time of questionable attacks. Instead, 
they report themselves at intervals to one of the many malarial clinics dotted 
about the kingdom. More often than not, they turn up with no clinical signs 
of malaria, and blood films made at the clinic show no parasites. It is im¬ 
portant from every point of view that a correct diagnosis should be made. 
From the point of view of both the man and the State, if he has malaria 
he should receive the proper treatment and adequate pension; if he has not 
malaria, but some other disease which is simulating it, that disease should be 
recognized ; and from the point of view of the State, if he has nothing the 
matter with him, the country should not be put to the unnecessary expense 
of treating and pensioning him. It is in cases where clinical signs are lacking, 
and the malarial parasite cannot be found, that the large mononuclear leuco¬ 
cyte count has been so much relied upon by many clinicians to settle the 
diagnosis. If these cells are up, the man is assumed by them to have malaria. 
It has long been a recognized fact that at some stage during an actual attack 
the large mononuclears may be increased, but the questions which chiefly 
concern us at present are :— 

(1) How long after an attack do they remain up ? 

(2) During long quiescent periods (weeks, months) between the attacks, 
does latent malaria cause at any time an increase in these cells ? 

(3) If a decided increase in the large mononuclears is found in a man, 
who at some previous period is known to have had malaria, are we necessarily 
to assume from this that he is still suffering from malaria in a latent 
form, or some other disease associated with an increase of these cells ? 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held April 4 , 1921. 
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This paper deals with the last question, and arising out of it is another— 
Can you ever in a perfectly normal individual get a decided increase in the 
large mononuclear leucocytes ? 

The answer, according to the investigations given below, is—Yes, you may 
get such an increase if the drop of blood is taken from the ear , and if 
the importance of certain technical details in the taking of it is not 
appreciated. 

Moreover, such a drop from a normal person, if it shows a decided 
increase in the large mononuclears, gives an entirely false picture of the 
blood in his general circulation. Any number over 12 per cent. I hold to be 
a decided increase. In the course of the examination of some thousands of 
blood films at this laboratory it was observed that those taken by certain 
clinicians appeared to be more frequently associated with a mononuclear 
increase than those taken by other clinicians. This was particularly the case 
with Sir Eonald Eoss’s and Colonel G. P. T. Groube’s films. It seemed a 
point worth investigating. I therefore asked Colonel Groube after he had 
taken a blood film from a pensioner to send him to me, when I also took a 
film. We each pricked the lobe of the ear. Sometimes I pricked the same 
lobe as he did, and sometimes the other. The blood counts were all done 
by myself, and the same method of counting employed throughout—viz., 
100 cells were counted on each horizontal edge where the polymorphs and 
large mononuclears tend to accumulate, and 200 cells in the body of the film 
where the lymphocytes tend to remain, that is 400 cells in all. 

Chart I shows the results in six consecutive cases. It will be seen that 
whereas in Cases I, II, and V Colonel Groube’s film showed a marked mono¬ 
nuclear increase, mine gave a normal count. In Case IV, both films showed a 
marked increase, mine being the higher. Case III showed a normal, and Case 
VI a high and approximately equal count in both films. 


Chart I. 


Film taken by 

1 

Percentage of large mononuclear leucocytes 


1 

Case I 

Case II ' 

Case III 1 

Case IV 

| Case V 

i 

j Case VI 

Colonel Groube 

29 i 

18 

9-5 | 

22 

38 

19 

H. C. L. 

j 9-0 ! 

75 1 

' I 

70 | 

34 

10 

^ 18 


For brevity’s sake the percentages of the other different types of cells have not been 
included in the chart. When there was a percentage increase in the large mono¬ 
nuclears it was at the expense of both polymorphs and lymphocytes, generally more 
marked in the case of the polymorphs. Large lymphocytes are not included under the 
term “large mononuclear leucocyte.” So-called “ transitionals ” are included. 


The fact then became established that two people each taking a blood 
film from the ear of the same man at the same time, both films being 
counted by the same observer, could produce very different results in the 
relative number of white cells present. As the explanation seemed to lie 
in some difference in technique, experiments were carried out to test this. 

Chart II shows an experiment to test the influence, if any, of: (l) The 
needle used for pricking the ear; (2) the spreader used for making the film; 
(3) the method of spreading. 
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Chart II. 


Part pricked by 
Colonel Groube 

Needle used 

Spreader used 

Film spread by 

Percentage of 
large mononuclears 

Lobe of right ear 

Colonel Groube’s 
rough 

blunt needle 

Colonel Groube’s 

Colonel Groube 

37-7 

Colonel Groube’s 

H. C. L. 

57 

H. C. L.’s 

Colonel Groube 4*5 

H. C. L.’s 

H. C. L. 

| 50 

Lobe of left ear 

H. C. L.’s 
bright 

sharp needle 

Colonel Groube’s 

Colonel Groube 

25*2 

Colonel Groube’s 

H. C. L. 4*5 

H. C. L.’s 

Colonel Groube 4 0 

H. C. L.’s 

H. C. L. 5 0 


Colonel Groube had always used a particular needle, which had become 
rough and blunt, whereas I used a bright sharp one. We each had our own 
special glass spreaders, which were narrower than the slides on which the 
films were made, so as to leave a double horizontal edge. His method of 
making the film was to pull the spreader with the blood in front of the 
edge, whereas I always pushed it with the blood following the edge. Both 
ears of a pensioner, supposed to be suffering from chronic malaria, were pricked 
by Colonel Groube, his needle being used for one ear and mine for the other. 
There was no previous rubbing or cleaning of the skin. 

On the negative side the experiment shows that neither the needle, 
spreader, nor method of spreading could be said to influence the count. On 
the positive side it brings out a very important point—viz., that on the only 
two occasions on which there was a mononuclear increase, a marked increase 
in each case, it was in the first drop from each ear. Now Colonel Groube had 
always been in the habit of using the first drop from the ear for making his 
films. Some people use the second. So this might account for the high 
mononuclear counts associated with his films as compared with theirs ; but it 
could not account for the different results between his and mine shown in 
Chart I, because I too had used the first drop. Clearly then some additional 
factor was at work. 

Chart III shows an experiment on a healthy man who had never had 
malaria, to see if a marked mononuclear increase could be obtained in the first 
drop of blood from the ear in such a case; also to test the influence, if any, 
of (1) the person pricking ; (2) the kind of prick. 

Colonel Groube had been in the habit of employing a slow method of 
piercing the ear, whereas I used a quick stab. 

The experiment shows that :— 

(1) It is possible to obtain a marked mononuclear increase in the first 
drop of blood from the ear in a normal case. 

(2) The kind of prick has no influence, as Colonel Groube produced this 
increase by either the slow or quick method. 

The experiment also brings out another point—viz., that though Colonel 
Groube produced an increase in the first drop from each ear when using 
his own needle in the first round, he failed to produce it when using my 
needle in the second round, and I also failed when using his or my own needle 
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Chart III. 


Person 

pricking 

Lobe 

pricked 

K prick f 

Successive 

drops 

Percentage of 
large 

mononuclears 

Colonel 

Groube 

Right 

t> i Colonel 

S1 °" | G route’s 

First 

Second 

Third 

307 

57 

5*2 

Left 

Quick * Colonel 

Qmck | Groube’s 

First 

Second 

Third 

46*2 

5*5 

60 

Right Slow H. C. L.’s 

First 7 5 

Second 57 

Third | 70 

Left Quick 

H. C. L.’s 

First 

Second 

Third 

8*5 

90 

7*7 

H. C. L. 

Right Slow 

' w 

Colonel 

Groube’s 

First 8*0 

Second 1 6 0 

Third 6*2 

Left Q“ ick Groube 4 

1 

First j 5*2 

Second ' 7 0 

Third 50 

Right Slow H. C. L.’s 

First 

Second 

Third 

6*5 

60 

6o 

Left 

Quick 

H. C. L.’s 

First 

Second 

Third 

7*2 

50 

6*2 


in the third and fourth rounds respectively. This will be referred to later. 
Suffice it to say here that in a further series of experiments on normal controls 
I found that, irrespective of the needle used, when I pricked a man’s ear 
without it having been previously pricked by Colonel Groube, I could produce 
a mononuclear increase in the first drop as often as he could. Exceptionally, 
when the first drop showed a marked increase, the second drop also showed an 
increase, but much less than the first. Thus in a case in which the first drop 
taken was a very small one, the mononuclear counts were—first drop, 28 per 
cent.; second drop, 15 per cent.; third drop, 8 per cent. The probable ex¬ 
planation in this case was that, the first drop being a very small one, part of 
what would otherwise have formed a first drop of ordinary size, remained to 
take part in the second. The mononuclear count in the latter was thereby 
raised. On the other hand, if a very large first drop had been taken its mono¬ 
nuclear count would probably have been lowered by partial dilution with 
the second. For comparative counts in all subsequent experiments the 
first and third, rather than the first and second drops, have therefore 
been taken, and the first drops have never been allowed to become large. 

Chart IV shows an experiment to compare the counts in the first and 
third drops from a single puncture from each of the four places usually 
chosen for obtaining blood drops—viz.: (l) Lobe of ear, (2) border of 
ear, (3) base of finger nail, (4) pulp of finger. Blood was also taken from 
the vein. 

The first six cases were normal men who had never had malaria. 
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Nos. VII and VIII were malarial cases with parasites in the blood at 
the time. No. IX was a questionable case. The round of punctures was 
done by myself on each man, only a minute or two elapsing between each 
part punctured. 

Chart IV. 



Percentage of large mononuclear leucocytes 

Case 

Lobe of right ear 

Border of right ear 

Base of nail 

Pulp of finger 

Vein 


Drop I 

i 

Drop III 

Drop I 

Drop III 

Drop I 

Drop III 

Drop I 

Drop III 

1.—Normal. 

24 

! 5 

20 

65 

7 

7 

52 

« 

' 5*5 

II.—Normal 

35 

7 

41 

8*5 

f>’5 

8 

6 

5'5 

7 

III.—Normal 

8 

8 

27 

6*5 

7 

72 

5-5 

8-2 

6'5 

IV.—Normal 

22 

H 

10 

10 

92 

12 

ii 

95 

95 

V.—Normal 

9*5 

7 

65 

7*5 

6 

6 

8 

52 

6 

VI.—Normal 

10 

9-2 

16 

8-5 

12 

10 

9-5 

11 

8 

VII. —Malarial, 
Plasnwdi u m vi vax , 
heavy infection, 
late amoeboid forms 
and schizonts 

28 

1 20 

! 

37 

21 

20 

20 

22 

21 

19 

VIII.—Malarial, 
Plasmodium vivax, 
scanty infection ; 
very few early 
amoeboid forms 

32 

! 9 

i j 

31 

8*5 

9o | 

8 

, 

7-5 

8-5 

8-5 

IX.—? Malarial ; no 
parasites found; 
history of relapse 
ending three days 
before taking films 

19 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33 

15 

\ 

\ 

17 

19 

16 

17 

! 

i 


Taking the normal cases first, the important points brought out are :— 

In the Case of the Ear .—(l) Whether the blood is taken from the lobe or 
border, if the large mononuclears are raised at all they are up in the first drop 
but not in the third. 

(2) The degree of mononuclear increase varies not only in the first drop 
taken from different people, but may also vary from different parts (lobe 
or border) of the same ear. Sometimes the mononuclear count is normal 
in the lobe and well up in the border, and vice versa. See Cases III, IV, 
and VI. 

(3) There may be no mononuclear increase in the first drops from either 
lobe or border of the ear {see Case V). This case also exemplifies another 
point—viz., that the same man may show an increase at one time and not at 
another. Case I and Case V happen to be the same man, on whom a complete 
round of punctures was performed on different days. 

In the Case of the Finger .—(1) Whether the blood is taken from the base 
of the nail or pulp of the finger, the large mononuclears are not raised in either 
the first or third drops. 
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(2) The counts from the first and third drops correspond not only with each 
other, but also with counts from the third drops taken from the ear. 

In the Case of the Vein. —(1) The count corresponds with any drops from 
the finger and with the third drops from the ear. 

Bearing on these results, it may be mentioned here as a point of interest 
that Sir Bonald Boss had been in the habit of pricking the finger in the case 
of his private patients, whereas for pensioners at the clinic he always used the 
ear. In each case he took the first drop. It became apparent in the light of 
these experiments why it was that the large mononuclear counts in the two 
sets of cases were so different. 

Now compare these results from the six normal cases with the two definite 
malarial cases (VII and VIII) and the questionable case (IX). Case VII was 
heavily infected at the time with Plasmodium vivax . Late amoeboid forms and 
schizonts were present. The third drops from the lobe and border of the ear, 
the first and third drops from the finger, and the venous blood all showed a 
large mononuclear count of approximately 20 per cent. 

This represents a true picture. 

There is a true increase of these cells in the circulating blood. In the case, 
however, of the first drops from the lobe and border of the ear there has been 
superadded to this true increase a false one, the counts being raised to 28 per 
cent, and 37 per cent, respectively. 

Case VIII was very scantily infected at the time, only an occasional 
early amoeboid form being found. The third drops from the lobe and border 
of the ear, the first and third drops from the finger, and the venous blood all 
showed a normal mononuclear count of approximately 9 per cent., which repre¬ 
sents the true picture. The false picture is shown in the first drops from the 
lobe and border of the ear in which the counts have been raised to 32 per cent, 
and 31 per cent, respectively. 

Case IX resembles Case VII in that it shows a true mononuclear increase 
all the way through, with a superadded faIse increase in the first drop from the 
border of the ear. 

No parasites could be found, but the patient gave a history of having 
contracted malaria in 1918 with subsequent relapses. His spleen was palpable, 
and he was slightly anaemic. He stated he had had a relapse, which had 
confined him to bed, and which had ended three days previous to attending the 
cliqic, when the blood films were taken. 

This is the sort of case in which there is a history of a very recent relapse, 
when a reliable count may help in the diagnosis, a high mononuclear count 
being evidence in support of malaria, a low one not helping one way or the 
other. 

The Number of Large Mononuclears per cubic millimetre .—A false picture, 
when it occurs, is not confined to the percentage leucocyte count. When there 
is a percentage increase in the large mononuclears in the first drop from the 
ear, but not in the third, there is also in the former an absolute increase of 
these cells. The normal number of large mononuclears per cubic millimetre is 
450-750. They may be increased to as many as 6,000 per cubic millimetre in 
the first drop. 

The Total Leucocyte Count .—This may be considerably raised in the first 
drop of blood taken from the ear. Occasionally it has reached as high as 
20,000 per cubic millimetre, when the total leucocytes in the third drop were 
less than 10,000. The importance of this fact cannot be exaggerated. It 
will form the subject of a later paper. 
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Theories as to the Causation of the Phenomena observed. —These facts being 
established their explanation became a matter for investigation. The questions 
which presented themselves were :— 

(1) What could be the cause of the sudden increase of these large mono¬ 
nuclears, and where could they come from ? 

(2) Why, when an increase occurs, does it do so in the first drop of normal 
size from the ear, and not in the subsequent ones ? 

(3) Why should it vary so much in degree, and sometimes be absent even 
in the first drop ? 

(4) Why should the finger behave differently to the ear ? 

The possibility of the phenomena being in the nature of a reaction was 
first considered. It was just conceivable that the large mononuclears, called 
by Metchnikoff “ macrophages ” because their chief function is to take up 
certain foreign bodies, might be attracted to the point of stimulation. But the 
lightning rapidity of the reaction, the fact that it sometimes occurred and 
sometimes failed when the same ear was pricked, and that it did not occur at 
all when the finger was pricked, rendered this theory untenable. 

Everything therefore pointed to the phenomenon being due to the tapping 
of a concentrated source of supply of these cells. The only two sources of 
supply could be :— 

(1) The lymph spaces and capillaries. 

(2) The blood stream. 

The Lymph as a Source of Supply. —Gulland and Goodall 1 state that it is 
well known that these large mononuclear cells are to be found in abundance 
in the main lymphatic ducts. Might they not also therefore be present in 
considerable numbers in the smaller lymph ramifications, and might not the 
loose tissues of the ear be richer in lymph spaces than the dense tissues 
of the finger ? 

According to this theory, whether a large or small number of large 
mononuclears appeared in the first drop of blood would depend on whether 
a large or small source of supply was tapped. It was thought that these cells 
might be poured into the line of puncture from the ruptured lymph spaces 
and lymph capillaries, and be carried along with the first drop of blood, the 
subsequent drops being free from them. If this was so, then squeezing the ear 
to express the drops should increase their number. But this was not found to 
be the case. Some of the highest counts occurred in the first drops which 
exuded without any pressure being applied, and often when hard squeezing 
was resorted to the counts were not up at all. It was never found possible by 
squeezing to increase their number in the later drops. Moreover in other 
parts of the body where the tissues are more loose than in the finger the 
first drops of blood failed to show an increase in these cells over the 
subsequent drops. 

When it is possible to get a sample of tissue fluid this is found to be rich 
in lymphocytes, but not in large mononuclears. The fluid is most easily 
obtained by making a shallow puncture on the tip of the nose and squeezing 
hard. It is generally blood stained but may be obtained as a clear yellow 
liquid almost free from blood. It is less easily obtained by slightly puncturing 
the base of the nail with the terminal phalanx extended, and then pressing 
hard round the point of puncture. Admixture of this fluid with the blood 
raises the lymphocyte, but not the large mononuclear count in the blood film. 


1 Gnlland and Goodall, “ The Blood." 
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The Blood as a Source of Supply .—Reference has been made before to 
the curious fact shown in Chart III that after Colonel Groube had pricked the 
lobe of each ear once, and obtained a high mononuclear count in the first drop 
from each puncture, but not in the second and third drops, when in a second 
round he again punctured the lobes he failed to get this increase, and so 
did I in the third and fourth rounds. 

This “ second-round phenomenon” was observed in a further series of 
experiments, and though the mononuclear counts in the first drops of the 
second round were sometimes raised, they were always lower than in the>first 
round. It could not be supposed that one puncture had drained the mono¬ 
nuclears away from the region of the second. What had intervened then 
between these two punctures, apart from the loss of three drops of blood, 
which might account for the different results? 

The ear had been grasped, and more or less pressure employed to express 
these three droph. Colonel Groube always grasped the lobe firmly and wiped 
it clean between each drop of blood with dry cotton wool. 

Could the explanation lie in the increased blood circulation set up in the 
lobe of the ear by these manipulations ? 

Gruner, in speaking of the birth of the large mononuclears, says : “ Granted 
that the majority of these cells come from the pulpar tissues, there are no laws 
apparent determining how many or which individuals shall be swept from 
their nesting places at any given time. It must, however, be assumed that 
their natural habitat is in the capillary recesses where the stream is slow.” 1 
Now the circulation in the ear is not subjected to muscular contractions. In 
this respect and in its immobility, the ear, as forming part of the body surface, 
is unique. The blood stream, therefore, would often be likely to be slow and 
the large mononuclears to stagnate in the capillaries in this situation, to be 
washed on only if the circulation happened from some reason or other, local 
or general, to be increased. 

Charts’ V to VIII show experiments on healthy controls to test this. For 
brevity’s sake only two cases are shown in each chart, and, to show clearly 
the influences on the large mononuclear count of the various attempts to affect 
the circulation in the ear, only those cases in which there was a fairly marked 
increase of mononuclears in the first drop from the initial puncture have been 
chosen. There were no contrary results in the many others examined. 

Chart V represents an experiment to see if the first drop from a second 
puncture would have its large mononuclear count unaffected when the lobe 
of the ear is not grasped, but just supported on the finger during the initial 
puncture, and the first drop of blood allowed to exude without any pressure 
which might stimulate the local circulation. In other words, can the 
*“ second-round phenomenon ” be prevented ? 

% The experiment shows that, with this precaution, the count in the first 
■drop from the second puncture is practically unaffected. 

Charts VI and VII are experiments to test the effect on the large 
mononuclear count of changes in the circulation of the ear set up by local 
influences. 

These two experiments show that massage, by increasing the local 
circulation, lowers a fictitiously high mononuclear count to normal. Similar 
experiments were carried out in which flicking was employed to increase the 
local circulation instead of massage. The ear was repeatedly and rapidly 

i Gruner, O. C., “ The Biology of the Blood Cells.” 
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flicked from behind with the hand. This was done to meet any objection that 
massage, in addition to increasing the blood flow, might also disperse any 
collection of large mononuclears which had gathered in the lymph spaces. 

The results of these experiments were identical with those when massage 
was used. 

Chart V. 

Large Mononuclear Counts on the same Lobe. 

(Care was taken that no pressure was applied which might increase the circulation 
when taking the first drops from the first prick.) 

Percentage of large mononuclears in right lobe ; 
j ear very gently handled 


, 

First prick 

1 

Second prick 

1 

1 

Drop I | 

Drop I 

Drop III 

I % 

l 

28 t 

83 

G'5 

II 

aa 

19 

7 


Chart VI. 

Large Mononuclear Counts on the same Lobe pricked before and after Massage. 


Percentage of large mononuclears in right lobe 


| Pricked before massage 


Pricked after massage 

i Drop I 

1 

Drop 

I | Drop III 

I 

7-5 

7 

18 

8 

l 

i 6-5 


Chart VII. 

Large Mononuclear Counts on different Lobes. Right Lobe not massaged before 
pricking. Left Lobe massaged before jiricking. 


Case 


Percentage of large mononuclears 


Right lobe not massaged before pricking 


Left lobe massaged before pricking 


Drop I 


Drop III 


Drop I 


Drop HI 


I 19 « | M i 6 

II i 88 7*5 8 7 

I 


Chart VIII is an experiment to test the influence on the large mononuclear 
count in the ear of a sudden increase in the general circulation due to exercise. 
The exercise employed was holding the hands above the head, and then 
bending down to touch the toes eight times. 

O—Tb 2 
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Chart VIII. 

Large Mononuclear Counts on the same Lobe , pricked before and after taking Exercise. 

(Care was taken that no pressure was applied which might increase the circulation 
when taking the first drop before exercise.) 


Percentage of large mononuclears in right lobe 


Case 

1 

Pricked before exercise 

Pricked after exercise 


Drop I 1 

Drop I 

i Drop III 

i 

33 

92 

6 

ii 

20 

8 

1 7 


The experiment shows that a fictitiously high mononuclear count in the 
ear is lowered to normal by this exercise. Similar experiments were carried 
out using different lobes, the right being pricked before and the left after 
exercise. The results were the same as when the one lobe was used. 

Charts IX and X are experiments to test the effect on the large mono¬ 
nuclear count in the ear of heat and cold respectively. 

Chart IX. 

Large Mononuclear Counts on the same Lobe to test the effect of Heat. 

(Care was taken that no pressure was applied which might increase the circulation 
when taking the first drop before the hot application.) 


Percentage of large mononuclears in right lobe 


Case 

Pricked before applying 
heat 

Pricked after applying 
heat for ten minutes 

__ _ 

Drop I 

Drop I 

I 

18 

7 

II 

88 

5’5 


Heat was applied for ten minutes by means of a rubber hot water bottle. 
The experiment shows that heat, by increasing the local circulation, disperses 
a large mononuclear concentration. 

Chart X. 

Large Mononuclear Counts on the same Lobe to test the effect of Cold. 

(Caro was taken that no pressure was applied which might increase the circulation 
when taking the first drop before the cold application.) 


Percentage of large mononuclears in right lobe 


Case 

Pricked before 
applying ice 

l 

Pricked after applying 
ice for ten minutes . 

i 

Pricked after flicking [ 
ear to increase | 

circulation f 

Pricked after again 
applying ice for 
ten minutes 


Drop I 

Drop I 

! 

Drop I 

Drop f 

I 

41 

42 

8 1 

7*7 

II 

23 

20 j 

6'5 | 

7 
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Cold was applied for ten minutes by means of a lump of ice enclosed in a 
towel. The experiment shows that the application of cold for this length 
of time does not lower or raise the mononuclear count. It is quite possible, 
though, that a prolonged exposure of the ears to cold, as in an east wind, might, 
by slowing the local circulation, cause the mononuclears to stagnate in the ear 
capillaries, and so raise the count. These would then be washed on if a brisk 
reaction set in, such as, for example, on entering a warm room, and the count 
would then be lowered. This reaction effect after applying ice, and then 
waiting for ten minutes, was proved by experiment. 

Similar experiments were carried out, using different lobes, the right being 
pricked before the 1 application of heat or cold as the case might be, and the left 
after the application. 

The Effect of applying Ether to the Ear before Puncture .—It is sometimes 
advised that ether should not be used for cleaning the ear for fear of causing 
leucocyte attraction. Experiments on similar lines to the above showed that 
when applied without rubbing, it had no effect on the differential leucocyte 
count, and when the skin was well rubbed with it the circulation was increased, 
and a reliable sample of blood thereby obtained. 

These experiments prove then that the circulatory theory is the correct one. 
If the circulation is slow then the large mononuclears tend to stagnate and 
cling to the capillary walls. The first drop of blood which exudes after 
puncture carries these cells with it. They come from the capillaries which are 
tapped and which are then refilled by blood from the arterioles. Hence the 
second drop is generally normal, but the third or subsequent drop is the most 
reliable. On the other hand if the circulation in the ear is rendered brisk, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, by rubbing, massage, exercise, or heat, 
then these large mononuclears are washed into the general circulation, and 
the first drop of blood is then reliable. It is probable that the circulation in 
the ears of some people is normally more brisk than in others. 

In the case of the finger the circulation is kept going by muscular move¬ 
ments, hence the first drop of blood like the subsequent drops is reliable. 

Now it is occasionally mentioned in text-books, generally in connexion 
with total red and white counts, that the first drop of blood, whether from the 
-ear or finger, should be discarded. As a rule no reason is given for this advice, 
or if one is given, it is for fear of possible contamination from the skin.” 
This is not worth consideration. It is only natural, therefore, that many have 
paid no attention to it, and have used the first drop. Now, however, that it 
has-been shown how great an error may be introduced in the case of blood 
taken from the ear but not from the finger, the importance of discarding the 
first two drops of blood from the former situation cannot be exaggerated. 
It is because this has not hitherto been recognized, and because blood has 
sometimes been taken from thb ear and sometimes from the finger that such 
discordant results have been obtained, and opinions as to the value of the 
large mononuclear leucocyte count as an aid to the diagnosis of malaria are so 
much at variance. 

It must also be answerable for many cases wrongly diagnosed, as malaria, 
and for many in which the disease has really died out, but which, owing to an 
erroneous count, are still being treated as cases of latent malaria. 
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Conclusions. 

(1) A gross error may be introduced in the differential leucocyte count if 
the first drop of blood is used from the ear. Much less frequently this applies 
to the second drop. 

(2) The error is due to a concentration of the large mononuclear leucocytes 
in the ear capillaries. When this concentration is tapped by puncture, the 
excess appears in the first drop of blood, less frequently in the second, but not 
in the third. 

(3) The concentration itself is due to the slowing down of the blood stream 
in this situation. The ear, owing to its immobility, the absence of muscular 
contraction, and probably to its exposed position to cold, is peculiarly liable to 
have its circulation retarded. 

(4) When on the other hand its circulation is rendered brisk, either 
intentionally or unintentionally by rubbing, massage, exercise, or heat, this 
concentration of large mononuclears does not take place, and the first and 
second drops are then reliable samples of the blood in the general circulation. 

(5) These local variations in the circulation explain the different mono¬ 
nuclear counts obtained at different times from the same ear, when these 
drops are used. 

(6) The total leucocyte count may also be raised in the first, and to a less 
extent in the second drop, when it is normal in the third. 

(7) When taking blood from the ear for either a differential or total 
leucocyte count, it is therefore advised that the ear should be rubbed or 
massaged before puncture, and no drop earlier than the third used. 

(8) These remarks do not apply to blood taken from the finger which is 
always reliable whether the finger is rubbed or not, and whichever drop 
is taken, provided excessive squeezing is avoided as this expresses tissue fluid. 
Admixture of this fluid with blood raises the lymphocyte, but not the large 
mononuclear count. 

(9) Errors in the large mononuclear count due to taking the first or second 
drop from the ear have led to many cases being diagnosed as malaria in those 
who are not suffering from this disease. 

I wish to express my thanks to Sir Ronald Ross, Dr. Brough ton-Alcock, 
and Colonel G. P. T. Groube, for the interest they have taken in the work, and 
to my laboratory assistant, Mr. T. Harrison, for his valuable practical help. 


DISCUSSION. 

Sir Ronald Ross remarked that in drawing specimens of blood his custom had 
been to prick the finger at the back of the nail, until he started at the clinic, and he 
then commenced to prick the ear. He had not troubled to wipe off the first drop. 
He thought the observations of Dr. Lucey might be used clinically; they might give 
valuable evidence of the rapidity of the circulation in certain cases, and personal 
variation in this respect could be studied by means of it. People with a large 
mononuclear count might have a slower circulation than others. With regard to the 
test, he had not done original work on this subject for the last twenty years, but 
he did not consider it of much value. The subject of large mononuclears was 
another question. Dr. David Thomson made, with himself, many years ago, careful 
examinations on total mononuclear counts, and Dr. Thomson's work was so careful 
that he (Sir Ronald) would accept his statements that there was a total increase of 
mononuclears in sleeping sickness and in malaria ; he believed those were the only 
parasitic diseases Dr. David Thomson dealt with, not bacillary infections in which there 
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was a comparative increase in polymorphonuclears. The total number of cases of 
malaria in the Army in Salonica alone was about 150,000, and a comparison of 
that number with the 82,000 mentioned that night by Dr. Price, showed that a 
natural decrease in the number infected was going on, because he thought it likely 
that every pensioner who felt he had any excuse for thinking he had got malaria would 
have applied for a sum of money in respect of it. 

Professor WARRINGTON Yorke (Liverpool) said that in his city three or four years 
ago they had investigated this question, namely, that of the differential leucocyte count, 
at considerable length, when nearly a million leucocytes were counted. To a certain 
extent, he could confirm what Dr. Lucey had said now as to the increase of mono¬ 
nuclears in the first drop of blood drawn from the ear. But he did not think that 
was always so. He and his co-workers found, however, there was a more funda¬ 
mental difficulty than that, namely, was it possible to perform, with any degree of 
constancy, a differential leucocyte count on any person, normal or otherwise ? In 
other w r ords, if two persons made a differential count of the same individual, or if 
one person made two counts from the same individual, would the results agree with 
each other, w r ithin reasonable limits ? It was a very important matter. The differ¬ 
ences* in that respect they found were very marked and for simplicity’s sake they 
soon gave up attempts at classing leucocytes into their sub-groups, and directed 
their attention, rather, to considering mononuclears, including leucocytes, as a whole, 
and polymorphonuclears. An epitome of this work was published some time ago in 
the “ Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology,” under the title “ Have Differ¬ 
ential Leucocyte Counts any Value?” They concluded that, as done at present, 
differential leucocyte counts had no value ; they found that if two people counted 
the same film, or even if one person counted different parts of the same film, remark¬ 
ably different results were obtained, the mononuclear percentage varying as much as 
20 to 30 per cent. *The distribution of the leucocytes over a film showed a wide 
variation. Usually the mononuclears were most numerous in the centre, and the poly¬ 
morphonuclears near the extreme end or edge. The edge count gave the figure 
which approximated most closely to that of the whole film. But if two persons even 
confined their attention to the edges, their results often differed by as much as 12 
per cent. Before hoping to proceed further, such differences had to be explained. 
It was evident that the distribution of leucocytes in a film, or even in definite areas of 
the film (edge area), was very irregular, and consequently whilst one person might strike 
a bit which was rich in mononuclears, another might encounter an area poor in them. 
Differential leucocyte counts, therefore, apart from eosinophilia, they regarded as useless 
at the present stage of the research. There was only one way of diagnosing malaria, 
and that was, by finding the parasite. The term “ latent malaria ” had been used 
on the present occasion, and he thought it should be clearly defined, and that opinion 
should be crystallized in regard to it. Dr. Alcock mentioned an enlarged spleen as a 
clinical sign of latent malaria, but was an enlarged spleen in a man who had had 
malaria a sign that he still had the disease in a latent form ? It might mean that 
such a man had had malaria, but he understood “ latent malaria ” to mean that he still 
had malaria parasites in his blood or body. Certainly the great majority of simple 
tertian cases would relapse in a month if left without quinine. With the pensioners 
the proper course was to stop their quinine, paying no attention for a period to their 
reports of ague and rigors, and then to examine the blood. Doubtless many pensioners 
were suffering from the after effectsfof malaria, but he did not know r that quinine would 
benefit them if their infection had already died out, and, consequently, there 
appeared to him no justification for continuing to pour quinine into patients 
in whom a definite microscopical diagnosis that they were still infected was 
not made. 

Professor Simpson (speaking as President of the Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine) in response to the President’s invitation, said that he had no intention of 
speaking when he came, but he would like to ,take the opportunity of congratulating 
Sir Leonard on his attainment to the presidency of this Section, which men engaged 
in tropical disease w’ork w’ould take to be a recognition of the splendid w r ork Sir 
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Leonard had done in this field, of which he would specially mention his researches 
into cholera, leprosy and tuberculosis. As he had not had experience of recent refined 
microscopical examinations of the blood he did not feel in a position to criticize the 
two papers which had been read, but, having visited the laboratories in which the 
authors worked, he was able to pay a tribute to the excellence of the efforts they were 
putting forward ; he had been much impressed by all he saw there. The clinical work 
was thoroughly done, it was supplemented by careful laboratory work, and the 
results were recorded in such a way that he was not surprised to see the outcome pre¬ 
sented in the elaborate and valuable tables which had been distributed. The wealth 
of material so well being used would inevitably result in much good to the 
patients. Probably other centres in the country were doing similar work, but in 
any case this work was a fine example of what could be achieved. 

Dr. Arthur Powell was greatly interested in Dr. Lucey’s facts, whatever might 
be their explanation. He could not agree with Professor Yorke to “ scrap " the leucocyte 
count as a useless diagnostic factor. Conditions in the Ministry of Pensions were very 
different to those found in the tropics. In India when the parasites could not be found 
an every-day difficulty was to distinguish malaria from tuberculosis, the enteric group, 
or seven-day fever. It was a remarkable fact that in perhaps the majority of Indian 
cases of tuberculosis, the first symptom was fever, long before cough set inland before 
any physical signs could be found in the lungs. In such cases he and many others had 
found the leucocyte count very helpful. His observations were on in-patients, many 
soldiers and policemen, whose after-history was followed up, and who were compelled to 
remain in hospital while ill. In the majority of cases among pensioners at the Chelsea 
clinic the sole evidence that a malarial infection persisted was the interested statement 
of the patient. In scarcely a quarter of them was there splenic enlargement or any 
physical evidence of malaria. In less than 800 of Dr. Alcock’s 28,000 cases was the 
diagnosis confirmed by the finding of parasites. In Dr. Powell’s experience the large 
mononuclears were not increased on first infection, but a few days after the onset of 
fever, when diagnosis might present difficulty, there was generally a decided increase. 
They were indebted to Dr. Alcock for showing the condition one to three years after 
infection in cases who had undergone prolonged quinine treatment. He agreed with 
Professor Yorke as to the importance of the personal equation in making leucocyte 
counts. If films were sent to separate observers the results would differ, but it was 
fair to compare with one another the counts of one skilled observer with his own fixed 
standard. 

Dr. Gordon Thomson said a very important factor in these examinations was the 
time or period at wffiich the examination of the blood film in malaria was made. Billet 
pointed out, in 1908, that during paroxysms of the fever there was leucoptenia. Pro¬ 
fessor Andrewes had stated that during a paroxysm of any fever, such as pneumonia, 
leucopsenia occurred. Billet said that the curve of leucocytes was in inverse proportion 
to the temperature—i.e., when in malaria the temperature w as high, the total leucocyte 
count was low, and vice versa; also that in the interval between the paroxysms the 
leucocyte count was high. David Thomson, in Liverpool, confirmed Billet's work in 
1911. In the two papers no mention was made as to when the films w T ere examined. 
Dayid Thomson pointed out that the variation in the leucocytes continued after the fever 
had disappeared, that rises and falls persisted even when the patient w r as supposed to 
be cured, and that these variations corresponded with the periods of the relapses the 
patient had suffered. In order to get an exact picture of what w r as taking place in the 
blood, it w f as necessary, in the latent cases, to take a blood film and examine it every 
four or every six hours for three days or so, in order to arrive at a proper percentage 
of the total mononuclear count; he did not know whether that had been done by 
observers at the Ministry of Pensions. The authors had made valuable observations in 
a large number of cases ; Dr. Lucey’s observations on the blood drawn from the ear 
were particularly important; his (Dr. Thomson’s) own practice for years had been to 
take the blood from the pulp of the finger, therefore such serious mistakes had not 
occurred. 
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Dr. H. J. B. Fry said he had carried out at the laboratory 1,083 differential counts 
during 1920. Those observations were not of any appreciable scientific value, because 
the laboratory had only just been started, and the work was carried out under 
considerable technical disadvantages, and in addition the counts were done on all 
slides received, without reference to the clinician, to the source of the blood, or to the 
technique of taking it. In these 1,083 cases he had obtained only twenty-seven 
positive films containing malaria parasites, these being all Plasmodium vivax. 
A mononuclear count above 10 per cent, was found in ten cases, and below 10 per cent, 
in seventeen. The character of the mononuclear count bore no apparent relation to the 
stage of the parasite in the blood, nor to the period elapsing between the attack 
and the taking of the film. Nor could he find any certain evidence as to increase of the 
mononuclear count in relation to enlargement of spleen, enlargement of liver, anaemia, 
or cardiac insufficiency. He therefore came to the conclusion, on these examinations, 
that the mononuclear count was of no special significance for the diagnosis of malaria 
in pensioners in this country, when parasites were not found in the blood films. 

Dr. Basil PRICE pointed out that the total assessments on account of malaria 
in 1920 were 80,000, but the first claims made during 1920 for malaria as a 
pensionable disability w r as 52,480. He could not speak from personal work as 
regards the mononuclear count question, but recently he had had the opportunity 
of cpmparing the opinions of sixty medical men throughout the Kingdom who had 
carried out special work of their own, and had long experience in connexion with 
tropical subjects ; it revealed an extraordinary diversity of view’s as to the value of the 
count of mononuclears. To refer to all of them would take too long, but for every 
statement one man made, another seemed to hold a different opinion. That was very 
important as revealing fallacies which must still underlie technique and observation. 
From the point of view of the State and its expenditure, this question was a very 
important one, because the generally quoted statement that a relative increase in 
mononuclears indicated the presence of latent malaria had largely influenced Medical 
Boards in assessing the degree of disability of men claiming pensions for malaria 
contracted on service; this test w T as regarded as of great importance in the absence of 
finding the actual parasites. If the significance of a relative increased mononuclear 
count should be found to be fallacious as regards the indication of malarial infection, 
particularly latent malaria, an important revision of opinions must ensue. 

Professor Leonard S. Dudgeon stated that in the Winter of 1916-17 the Director 
of Medical Services to the Balkan Forces attached three officers to him for special 
duty in the Struma Valley, to investigate the proportion of “malarial carriers” in 
the fighting forces there. Cases were taken among those who had been admitted 
to hospital or who had reported sick from any cause. The majority of these men were 
taking quinine either in tabloid form 5 gr. daily, or 10 gr. three times weekly. The 
examinations were made during the winter months at a period when re-infection would 
be at its lowest range in this highly infected area. Care was taken to prevent over¬ 
lapping and thus to avoid recording the same case on more than one occasion. Out of 
this grand total (2,836), 724 had parasites present in their blood at the time of the 
examination, while 812 cases had 15 per cent, or over of large hyalines, and 111 showed 
pigmented leucocytes, the vast majority of which would be large hyalines. No 
parasites were found in these cases. It would thus be seen that a very' large proportion 
of these cases showed a very great increase of large hyaline cells. In 1,058 cases of 
probable malaria in the same area, 1,010 gave a definite history of malaria, 471 had 
had tw'o or more relapses, 219 had parasites present in the blood at the time of the 
examination, while 399 showed an increase of 15 per cent, or more of large hyalines 
although no parasites were found. In the records of the pathological department of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital for 1919-20 there was no case apart from malaria in which the 
large hyalines amounted to 15 per cent., and only 1 per cent, of cases with a large 
hyaline count of 10 per cent. These figures were in striking contrast to those given for 
malaria in the winter season in the Balkans. He personally took samples of blood 
generally from the thumb and by no means infrequently from a vein. He remembered 
as a medical student that the teaching in the physiological department was to avoid the 
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first drop of blood from the ear owing to an apparent increase of mononuclear cells, 
but in practice he had never observed a definite increase of large hyaline cells in the 
blood from the ear as opposed to blood obtained from other parts of the body. 

Dr. Castellani said that with regard to the differential leucocyte count in malaria, 
his experience he could briefly indicate as follows (he referred to his work in Ceylon): 
In a certain number of cases, mononucleosis was absent; in about 50 to 60 per cent, of 
the cases in Ceylon it was present, but in a degree which varied greatly. He therefore 
considered the absence of mononucleosis to be of no importance whatever in the process 
of excluding malaria. The presence of mononucleosis he was inclined to regard as 
one of the minor complementary signs which occasionally helped in the diagnosis 
of latent malarial infection. 

Dr. Ernest Black remarked that Professor Yorke said that nothing was proof 
of a case being one of malaria except the presence of the parasite ; but he seemed to 
have overlooked the fact that when the parasite w r as not in the peripheral blood or was 
too scanty to be detected, the presence of the characteristic pigmented leucocytes 
established the diagnosis of malaria. Another speaker described the pigment as 
melanin. The pigment in the leucocytes was derived from haemoglobin, and was 
haemozoin, which was not melanin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel WILKINSON asked the authors of the papers if they had 
attempted to find any useful sign of latent malaria, other than finding the parasite 
or its pigment, as their w'ork would seem to offer exceptional facilities for such an 
investigation. 

Dr. Christopherson said he had not heard mentioned in this discussion the effect 
on the large mononuclear count of various drugs taken by the patient. Some drugs 
seemed to him to influence that count, certainly some drugs increased it, and perhaps 
some had the effect of diminishing it. That might account for some of the wide 
variations in the results. He referred to such drugs as tartar emetic. 

The PRESIDENT said the subject had interested him greatly for very many years, 
and in looking back, he w'ondered whether the results achieved had been commensurate 
with the expenditure of time on it. The discussion had not thrown very much light on 
what those interested in tropical diseases most wanted to know, namely, how long the 
large mononuclear increase continued in a patient after actual fever had subsided. He 
believed the general idea was, that if a patient had not had an attack for a w T eek, there* 
w r ould be a reduction of this increase. But during recent manifestations of the disease 
there w’as no doubt about the value of an increase in the large mononuclears. His 
experience was that particularly in the benign tertian form—the large proportion in the 
Army were of that form—this count was most useful. When investigating 200 cases 
in Calcutta years ago, he pointed out that in benign tertian cases with longer intervals 
of pyrexia one found a large mononuclear increase more frequently than in the 
malignant tertians, as in the intervals between attacks, when the temperature had 
subsided, a large mononuclear increase w r as mostly found. When examining a slide of 
blood for malaria, he looked first at the edge of the slide, and if he found there a con¬ 
siderable number of large mononuclears, he examined further for the malaria parasite. 
If, however, the patient, before coming into hospital, had been having large doses 
of quinine and the parasite had disappeared from view', and the attack had been 
recent, an increase in large mononuclears was of great diagnostic value. 

Dr. BROUGHTON-Alcock (in reply) quite agreed with the President that he (the 
speaker) had not been able to carry the diagnosis of latent malaria much further, but 
he had asked the opinion of many in regard to diagnosis of malarial pensioners in this 
country. In the tropics among malarial cases there was marked mononucleosis in the 
apyrexial period ; but when coming back to England, in the case of pensioners who had 
malaria one, two, three years ago, one was faced w'ith a different proposition, and he 
would have been very glad if this meeting had afforded him confirmation or refutation 
of his contention in regard to the large mononuclear count. 
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He agreed with Professor Warrington Yorke’s remarks as to the personal equation 
and the dififering results recorded on that account. When one speaker referred to the 
large mononuclear cell, and another to the large hyaline cell or macrophage, Ac., did 
both refer to the same cell ? Was not the idea of giving one name to these large 
mononuclear cells worth consideration ? If it could be agreed that all were endothelial 
cells, why not call them endothelial leucocytes ? Then it would be known what each 
worker meant and they would be classified under one name, and—another point—any 
•confusion with the large lymphocytes would be avoided. 

With regard to his use of the term “ latent malaria,” he had called it that because 
he presumed these people had had malaria and might have the parasite in the body at 
the time the blood film was sent for examination, and because the men had been 
examined by three medical men on a Tropical Board, and were sent to the tropical 
diseases clinic for malarial treatment. In latent malaria the parasite might be found 
in the blood. Craig found in a series of examinations 21 per cent, out of 1,267 positive 
findings were in latent cases. And with regard to an enlarged spleen, that was 
generally accepted as a sign of latent as of acute malaria; it was difficult for him to say 
what was the most important clinical sign of the latent disease, as he was not a 
clinician, but from the opinion of experienced clinicians he had been associated with, 
and judging from what he had himself seen, he thought it an important clinical 
sign. Professor Yorke’s idea of stopping the quinine and seeing if the parasite 
could be found in the blood was, he feared, one which would be difficult of application. 

He had valued the visit of Professor Simpson to the Central Laboratory because it 
gave an opportunity to ask him what he thought of the work, and whether he could 
suggest improvements. He hoped members of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
would come to see the Central Laboratory and discuss and criticize its methods and 
findings. 

Dr. Powell took up a strong attitude in support of the diagnostic value of mono¬ 
nucleosis, but he feared that gentleman had overlooked what he (the author) had 
tried to bring out in the paper, namely, that his experience in the Mediterranean 
littoral confirmed Stephens and Christophers’ work; we were not dealing with cases 
in sub-tropical countries, but in England, in which the meteorological and general 
climatological conditions were very different, and with men who had seen war service 
in endemic countries and had now returned to their homes. They knew the average 
malarial case cleared up on quinine after coming to England, but he did not think 
the same could be said of cases when they remained in endemic areas. He 
would like to hear from Dr. Powell whether he had proved that malaria in this 
country gave a constant mononucleosis, such as Dr. Powell found to be the case in 
India. 

Dr. Gordon Thomson had referred to his brother’s work and modestly kept back 
remarks as to his own. He agreed with him that when the temperature was high the 
mononuclear count was low, and vice versa, and that had been stated in this paper. As 
to the period when the blood was taken, the answer was, that they took films when they 
could get them. He had said in the paper that where no time was stated scientific 
importance could not be attached to the figures (as in Table II). 

In answer to Dr. Dudgeon, that investigator took the samples of blood in Salonica, 
and although it was in the winter, was it not very soon after infection ? Also, were 
they • not under Service conditions ? Surely there was a very distinct difference 
between the conditions of those men in an endemic area and of those who had 
returned some time ago to this country. [Professor DUDGEON: Very few cleared up 
in the Balkans.] 

Professor Castellani supported the importance of mononucleosis in high percentage, 
but maintained it was a complementary sign. Did this apply to cases at home ? [Dr. 
Castellani : If I find mononucleosis in cases in England, I think it is in favour of 
malaria, but it is very seldom I do find it here.] That did not help materially so far as 
pensioners coming for examination were concerned. If such a man had not got 
mononucleosis, was he to be considered in any other manner ? Relative mononucleosis 
they in the Central Laboratory had found generally persisted until about the sixth or 
seventh day after the attack and treatment, but after that time was often not detected. 
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Dr.« Castf.LLANI : In the tropics the mononucleosis persists for months.j He 
would be glad if any member could give him their opinion of the duration of the 
increase in cases in this country. With regard to Dr. Wilkinson's question as to any 
other sign indicating malaria, he (the speaker) was in accord with Professor Yorke, 
that one should look for the parasite, but thought to this should be added intracellular 
pigment, and if one of those was not found there was no unquestionable laboratory sign 
leading to a diagnosis. 

In answer to Dr. Christopherson, it was agreed that quinine had a leucocytic action, 
in exaggerating the polymorphonuclear leucoptenia, leaving the mononuclears either 
untouched or increased, and that was marked, according to Rieux, up to ten or twelve 
hours after taking quinine, [Dr. CHHISTOPHERSON : I was referring to other 
drugs which these people are often taking, such as 44 phosferine " and other patent 
medicines.J 

The President had remarked on the fact that no statement was made in the paper 
as to how long the mononucleosis continued. Sir Leonard’s practice of first looking 
along the edge of the slide, and if there were a large number of mononuclears looking 
further for the parasite, was sound ; he had taught that and the speaker and others 
had followed the practice. Their time-limit was fifteen minutes as a routine measure, 
but this was prolonged if a mononucleosis was determined or clinical signs were 
positive. 
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The Ankylostomiasis Campaign in Egypt, 1913 to 1915. 1 

By A. F. MacCallan, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.S. 

I HAVE been looking up the records of the ankylostomiasis work done 
from 1913 to 1915 and I find that it was the late Mr. Graham, when 
Director-General of the Department of Public Health, who suggested that 
ankylostomiasis should be attacked in the country towns and villages by 
means of travelling hospitals. This project was seconded by Sir David Semple 
when he became Director-General, and led to the issue of an order by 
Lord Kitchener in 1913 that I should personally direct a great campaign 
against this disease. At this time there was already a camp hospital at 
Qaliftb which was being administered by the Hospital Section of the 
Department of Public Health with the assistance of an advisory committee 
consisting of Professor Loos, Dr. Ferguson, Dr. Todd, Dr. Day and 
Dr. Hastings. It was obvious that hospital treatment, even though reduced 
to so short a period as five days, as it afterwards was, could not “ sweep up " 
the disease. Therefore, as a preventive measure on taking over the direction 
of the hospital, I wrote officially to the Director-General requesting to be 
supplied with the outlines of the possible methods of sewage disposal suitable 
for country towns and villages in Egypt, in order that experimental latrines 
might be put up and carried on at Qalitib town. However the recommendation 
made that wooden latrine huts with pits, similar to those in use at Tanta 
Moulid or Fair, was found to be unworkable, and I commenced the erection of 
brick latrines with a bucket system of sewage disposal. At the same time 
a branch hospital was opened at Qalama, a neighbouring village to Qaliilb 
and much smaller, and where it was hoped to eradicate ankylostomiasis by 
treatment and prophylaxis. The size of the towns and villages is not always 
realized ; Qaliflb according to the 1907 census had 16,000 inhabitants and 
Qalama 3,000; both must have largely increased since then. 

The visit to Egypt of the representative of the International Health 
Commission in February, 1914, resulted in a grant of LE12,000 a becoming 
available for the campaign, and the desires of the International Health 
Commission, conveyed to me by the Director-General, were to open an 
extended campaign for the treatment of the disease in a typical province, and 
to organize in the same province a separate survey of the population in 
order to arrive at an estimate of the amount of infection. I was at the same 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held May 2, 1921. 

- Of which the Egyptian Government promised LE6,000. 
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time instructed to obtain what information was possible with reference to the 
incidence of bilharziasis and pellagra. 

The campaign was transferred to the province of Sharqia by the opening 
of tent hospitals, each with fifty beds, at Bilbeis, Minia Qamh, Qanayafc, 
Ibrahimia, 1 and Faqus, 1 and preparations were made to open several centres 
for treatment in houses hired in Zagazig. Also, a notable of the province of 
Qaliilbia, Ibrahim Pasha Nurad, maintained a hospital at his own expense 
on his estate. 

A survey of the provinces of Sharqia and Assiftt was put in hand and 
completed. All the work of training the Egyptian medical officers was carried 
out by Dr. Stiven and the late Dr. Kennedy. My part consisted merely in the 
organization and administration, which I did with the assistance of the late 
Dr. Lutfi Bey, and with the loyal help of a staff of clerks at my central office 
in Cairo. 

In the surveys, which alone entailed 20,000 microscopical examinations, 
Dr. Stiven and Dr, Kennedy worked side by side with the Egyptian medical 
officers and checked their results. 

The incidence in Sharqia was shown to be 56 per cent, of the 6,082 male 
persons (not being hospital patients) examined, or 1 in 65 of the male 
population. The incidence in Assiftt province was found to be 45*7 per cent. 

The regional survey of the province was carried out by the collection of 
specimens of faeces under the immediate superintendence of Dr. Stiven and 
Dr. Lutfi Bey ; the subsequent microscopic examination was made by three 
medical officers who had been trained in microscopy at ankylostomiasis 
hospitals by Dr. Kennedy. The whole work was supervised by Dr. Stiven. 

Two medical officers simultaneously examined each specimen after centri- 
fugalization under microscopes with mechanical stages; no specimen was 
considered to be negative until two slides had been examined each for a period 
of five minutes. The total time, therefore, spent on each negative specimen 
was not less than ten minutes ; when ova were found under the microscope 
by one doctor the fact was verified by the second doctor looking down the 
other's microscope. 

The province of Assitit is divided into seven police districts, each of which 
has a capital town. The principal police district, the seat of the Government 
of the province, was treated somewhat differently to the other police districts. 
In the capital town, 100 men collected at random by the police, and 200 boys 
from the kuttabs or vernacular schools, were examined. Here also an 
examination was made of all the inmates of the prison. In the rest of this 
police district, specimens were taken from 500 boys in the kuttabs selected 
from geographically representative villages. In the principal towns of the 
other police districts fifty men and fifty boys were examined, while from 
selected villages 500 specimens were taken from boys in kuttabs. In this 
way 4,445 specimens were examined throughout the whole province, which 
works out at about 1 per cent, of the male population. 

The investigation has been confined to men and boys owing to the difficulty 
of examining the women in an Oriental country. However, it has been shown 
that women also are largely affected. 

Besides this, considerable information as to the incidence of bilharziasis 
and pellagra was obtained. Attention was also paid to the aerating property 


1 These hospitals were not actually opened though the camps were pitched and all arrange¬ 
ments were made. 
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of the blood as estimated by Tallquist’s method, that is to say, to the 
percentage of haemoglobin present. 

As regards treatment, the number of patients treated in Sharqia province 
mainly by thymol, was nearly 2,000. Of these 353 were re-examined after 
periods ranging from thirty-one to one hundred and sixty days subsequent to 
discharge and 73 per cent, were found to be cured as shown by the absence 
of the ova from the faeces ; this investigation was carried out by Dr. Kennedy 
personally. This result is good considering that many of the patients must 
have had larvae in their tissues on the journey to the small intestine, which 
would of course be untouched by the drug, which merely acts on the contents 
of the alimentary canal. The avidity with which treatment was sought at the 
hospitals in Sharqia was very striking. 

Just previous to the outbreak of war a distinguished physician from the 
London School of Tropical Medicine f had been appointed to undertake the 
scientific part of the work, and a second physician, or pathologist with similar 
qualifications, was being advertised for. The war, however, prevented these 
gentlemen taking up their duties. All the ankylostomiasis hospitals were 
closed early in 1915, and the personnel and equipment used for war 
hospitals. 

It should be understood that the policy of surveying the country to obtain 
information as to the incidence of ankylostomiasis, and the inception of 
hospitals for treatment of the disease, to the exclusion of sanitary reforms of 
the villages, was dictated by the International Health Commission in consulta¬ 
tion with the Director-General, no practical method of effecting such reforms 
having then been discovered. 

As regards the direction in which measures can most usefully be directed 
against ankylostomiasis, I think that there are three main lines along which 
investigation should be directed as a preliminary to any further campaign. 
First, a knowledge must be obtained of the habitat of the larvae which infect 
man by piercing his skin: as far as I know they have never been found 
out of the human body in Egypt. There is no evidence up to the present that 
birkets or borrow-pits containing water have anything to do with the disease, 
in spite of the efforts of Dr. Stiven and Dr. Kennedy to connect them. 
Secondly, a workable system of village sanitation must be evolved, which up 
to the present is entirely unknown. It must be remembered that over large 
areas the subsoil water rises to within 50 cm. of the surface, rendering dis¬ 
posal of sewage by filters and percolation pits an impossibility during several 
months of the year. Also, that the invention of a pail system which can be 
relied upon to remain satisfactory under village control has yet to be made. 
Thirdly, that the further investigation of the nature and method of action of 
the ankylostoma toxin should be undertaken, not only with reference to the 
possibility of a reduction of a specific antibody, but as serving to explain 
many obscure phenomena in exceptional cases (quoted from a note of the 
Ankylostoma Committee, dated November 2, 1913). My own feeling is that 
scientific investigation is required at the present time, and that a crusade is 
unnecessary. What I do think is required is a central place in every muderia 
where patients with anaemia can be certain of being examined and treated for 
ankylostomiasis or bilharziasis on scientific lines. Such facilities for exami¬ 
nation and treatment do not exist at the present time, as it would be quite 
impossible for the medical officers in charge of most of the Government 
general hospitals to find time for such work. I think that shelters and wards 
should be built at every provincial general hospital, for the treatment of the 
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disease by medical officers appointed specially for the purpose, all of whom 
should be under the surveillance of clinical inspectors. 

In my experience there is not the slightest difficulty in interesting the 
villagers in obtaining treatment for the anaemia of ankylostomiasis if the 
means are provided, nor in persuading them to use latrines if they are kept 
even moderately clean. 

As I have no further responsibility for the investigation of ankylostomiasis, 
whicfi was an unwelcome, though interesting, interlude in my ophthalmic work, 
I make no detailed suggestions which might embarrass the authorities as to 
the lines on which this should proceed. Detailed type-written MS. reports of 
the w 7 ork done are filed at the London School of Tropical Medicine by 
request of Dr. Leiper, and at the Government Medical School Library, 
Cairo. 

> 

Dr. J. B. Chhistopherson said that the problem of ankylostomiasis in Egypt 
opened up a large field for investigation and treatment. From his own experience 
there he emphasized the need for peripatetic hospitals among the villages in order to 
deal with the three principal plagues of Egypt—namely, ankylostomiasis, bilharziasi*. 
and Tsenia nana infection—which were diseases of the agricultural rather than of 
the urban districts. The Egyptian native was very amenable to treatment, and ready 
to avail himself of it when brought to him by the travelling hospital, but he was 
unwilling to go out of his way to obtain necessary relief. 


“ The Mortality and Prognosis of Cholera treated by the 
Author’s Hypertonic Saline Method, based on 2,000 Cases." 
By Sir Leonard Bogers, C.I.E., M.D., F.R.S. (President). 

This paper, read at the meeting held May 2, 1921 (with Discussion), is 
printed in abstract in the Lancet , May 21, 1921, p. 1079. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS : 1 
Modern Progress in Urinary Surgery. 

By Sir Peter Freyer, K.C.B., M.D., M.Ch. 

As this is the inaugural meeting of the Urological Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine I wish to congratulate you on the formation 
of the Section. As you are aware, when we approached the Council 
with the proposal to establish a urological branch within the Society 
our pretensions were of a very modest character, for the proposal was 
to found a Sub-section of Urology in the Surgical Section. It came as a 
pleasing surprise to us—mainly, I believe, through the suggestion of 
the President-elect of the Surgical Section, Mr. Walter Spencer— 
to have greatness thrust upon us, in the formation of a distinct Section 
of the Society. Perhaps I may be permitted to say that this recognition 
marks a distinct and healthy advance in the attitude of the surgical 
world in England, and particularly in London, which till recently looked 
askance at the idea of urology being a distinct speciality, though this 
speciality has long been recognized in, I may say, every other country. 

I have next to thank you for the honour you have conferred on me, 
in electing me your first President—an honour which I appreciate the 
more, as it was as unexpected as it was unsolicited. 

The subject of my address this evening is : “ Modern Progress in 
Urinary Surgery.” Perhaps you may consider the word modern a 
misnomer, for I propose carrying you back to a period of some four and 
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a half decades ago, when I had emerged from my student days, briefly 
describing to you the position of urinary surgery at that time, comparing 
it with the position it occupies to-day, and rapidly sketching the stages 
through which the evolution has been accomplished. 

And let me premise, in mitigation of the backward state of urinary 
surgery in those days, that the cystoscope, the urethroscope, the electric 
forehead lamp, and the X-rays were then unknown, and that soft 
and semi-solid bougies and catheters had not attained their present 
comparative perfection. 


Retention of Urine. 

There is, perhaps, in the whole range of urinary maladies, no other 
condition attended with such pain, physically and mentally, as acute 
retention of urine, from whatever cause. When in the seventies of last 
century relief from this condition was impossible from medicines, hot 
baths and the catheter, three rival methods of giving relief held the 
field—puncture of the bladder suprapubically by trocar and cannula, 
puncture of the bladder through the rectum by a similar instrument, 
and Cock’s operation of tapping the bladder at the apex of the prostate, 
which was effected by plunging a long and slender scalpel through 
the perineum into the bladder, with a guiding finger in the rectum. 
All these methods were frequently followed by grave consequences, 
which time does not permit me now to enter on. They were all 
abandoned on the introduction of Dieulafoy’s aspirator, which is still 
in vogue, and affords a safe and practical method of giving temporary 
relief, by tapping the bladder suprapubically, till the cause of the 
retention can be adequately dealt with. 

Stricture of the Urethra. 

At the period referred to there was great surgical activity in 
connexion with the radical cure of stricture of the urethra. The 
employment of caustic to destroy the morbid obstruction had been 
abandoned, though it would not have been quite safe to display 
ignorance of this method to an old-fashioned examiner! Apart from 
dilatation of the stricture by instrumentation, two rival methods of 
dealing with it held the field—internal and external urethrotomy. 
There was a third method introduced about that period by Mr. Barnard 
Holt, of the Westminster Hospital, namely, “ divulsion,” or bursting of 
the stricture, by forcibly separating the two blades of a split sound 
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introduced through the canal by means of a wedge rapidly advanced 
between them. This method was short lived owing to the facts: 
(1) that extensive laceration of the healthy mucous membrane was 
liable to occur; (2) • the shock to the system very frequently caused 
rigors and suppression of urine; and (3) the rapid recurrence of the 
stricture. Syme, of Edinburgh, had advocated external urethrotomy 
in all cases of organic stricture unamenable to dilatation by bougies, 
on the assumption that recurrence was less likely to occur than after 
internal urethrotomy. The results did not, however, correspond with 
. his expectation; and, in this connexion, I may say that I have never 
known a case of external urethrotomy in which the stricture had not a 
tendency to recur unless kept under control by the periodic introduction 
of sounds. Internal urethrotomy—the two methods of performing which 
we owe to two eminent French surgeons, Maisonneuve and Civiale—was 
stoutly advocated by Sir Henry Thompson, and is the operation of 
preference at the present time. The operation is now much less liable 
to be followed by recurrence, as the stricture, instead of being cut to 
admit a No. 12 sound only of the English scale, is thoroughly cut up 
to the full capacity of the urethra—viz., to admit a sound size. 16— 
an improvement we owe to the researches of Otis, of America, 
who, with the aid of his urethrometer demonstrated that the urethra 
was much more capacious than was previously imagined. Internal 
urethrotomy is now firmly established as one of the soundest and safest 
in surgery, and, with due care, is seldom followed by recurrence of the 
stricture. When external urethrotomy is necessary, as in case of 
impassable stricture, or one complicated by perineal fistulas, the method 
of Wheelhouse, or modifications thereof, is that generally employed. 

Urethrectomy, introduced, I believe, by Guyon of Paris, is employed 
in cases of partial obliteration of the urethra and sometimes for 
impassable stricture. It is of doubtful value save in cases in which 
there is complete absence of pus. 

Vesical Growths. 

Tumours of the bladder were undiagnosable in those days, and, 
consequently not attacked surgically. They were treated medically under 
the general denomination “ hsematuria.” In 1880 and in subsequent 
years Sir Henry Thompson removed a number of bladder growths 
through a median perineal incision, and with considerable success. 
The operations were in the first instance of an exploratory character, 
N—u la 
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for, with the diagnostic means at his disposal, he could not be certain 
till reaching the bladder that the haemorrhage proceeded from that 
viscus. He was to a large extent groping in the dark, having to depend 
on the tactile sense of the finger introduced through the wound to 
ascertain the presence and nature of the growth; and, no doubt, in 
many cases the tumour was imperfectly removed. It was not till the 
introduction of the Nitze-Leiter cystoscope—that inestimable aid to 
the diagnosis and treatment of urinary diseases in general—and its 
development towards perfection in subsequent years, that it was possible 
visually to locate the growth and recognize its size, shape, attachment, 
and general characteristics before deciding on operation. Suprapubic 
cystotomy had, as we shall see later on, been revived, and the procedure 
improved about this period for the removal of large vesical calculi; 
and this soon became the recognized route for the removal of vesical 
growths, the conformation of which could not only be felt by the finger, 
but actually seen during surgical manipulation by the aid of the 
forehead lamp then introduced. The names of Albarran in France and 
Fenwick in this country must be prominently mentioned in connexion 
with this operation, and, more recently, that of my colleague, 
Thomson Walker, for still more radical removal of the growth 
The operation is a thoroughly successful and curative one when the 
growth is benign, single and pedunculated ; less so when the benign 
growth is sessile or multiple, owing to the uncertainty as to the 
recurrence in the benign, or even malignant form. In the case of 
malignant growths the operation can only be regarded as ameliorative. 

Vesical Calculus. 

When I first went to India in 1876, stone in the bladder was 
invariably treated in that country by lateral lithotomy, with the 
exception of very large calculi, which had to be relegated to the supra¬ 
pubic method. The same practice prevailed the world over, except in 
the hands of a limited number of surgeons who practised lithotrity. 
We read in the medical history of the early and middle periods of last 
century of the crowds of students and practitioners that the performance 
of lithotomy—then regarded as the most brilliant in surgery—by some 
famous surgeon attracted. I had during my student days in Dublin 
witnessed only three such operations, and certainly the interest and 
curiosity alluded to had not then altogether died out. You can imagine, 
therefore, the thrill of enthusiasm that filled me when, on April 4, 1877, 
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I performed my first lithotomy, which was destined to be the commence¬ 
ment of a series which has now reached 2,119 operations for stone by 
all methods, and of each one of which I have a careful record. I believe 
that this is the largest number of stone operations performed by one 
surgeon in any country or age. 

Lithotomy, which consisted in crushing the stone at numerous 
“ sittings ” and allowing the debris to escape by the urethra, was 
invented in 1824 by Civiale of Paris. It was largely advocated and 
practised by Guyon in France and Sir Henry Thompson in London, 
and, to a less degree, by others at the early period to which I am 
alluding. The operation was not popular and scarcely practised in 
India, for the simple reason that the native of that country would not 
submit to the numerous “ sittings ” involved, extending over weeks 
or months, his temperament demanding for a cure something more 
immediate and dramatic. The great drawback to the operation was, of 
course, the fact that the fragments of the stone were left behind in the 
bladder, which frequently caused cystitis, though, strange to say, the 
cystitis was attributed to the presence of the lithctrite in the bladder, 
so that the “sittings” were consequently restricted to a few minutes 
only. Clover, of London, had in 1865 invented a rubber and glass 
bottle for the extraction of the debris, but, after employing it for a time, 
Sir Henry Thompson abandoned it as inefficient, and preferred removing 
fragments of stone by means of the long and slender lithotrites devised 
for the purpose by Fergusson. 

In 1878, Bigelow, of Harvard, U.S.A., proposed that the stone, no 
matter how large, and no matter how prolonged the operation might 
be, should be crushed and evacuated at. one sitting, and for this 
purpose introduced the lithotrites, cannula and aspirator with which, 
or modifications of them, you are all familiar. The operation, which he 
termed “ litholapaxy ” (evacuation of stone) was adversely criticized 
at first, though subsequently practised by Sir Henry Thompson; and as 
he was then the leading authority in England in this branch of surgery, 
his attitude no doubt retarded for some years the general introduction of 
Bigelow’s method. Having ordered the instruments from England 
I performed my first litholapaxy on July 3, 1882. I published several 
series of cases of the operation in detail in the Indian Medical Gazette 
in 1882-84 ; and in the Lancet of February 28 and April 7 and 14,1885, 
a series of 111 cases of the operation. In this paper I combated the 
views of Sir Henry Thompson and gave the author of the operation 
full credit for the successful results obtained. Commenting on this 
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paper at the time the New York Medical Record remarks : 1 “ Even in 
India, one surgeon, Freyer, has performed it (litholapaxy) oftener than, 
may we not say, all the surgeons in the Western, Middle and Southern 
States,” thus indicating the slow progress made by Bigelow’s operation 
in the land of his birth, also that England is not the only place in 
which a prophet (or surgeon) hath no honour in his own country! 
I hope you will not consider me presumptuous in saying that the 
publication of this paper and the success attending these 111 litho- 
lapaxies gave an impetus to the operation, particularly in India, where 
dozens of “ batteries ” of the instruments were soon ordered, and 
where tens of thousands of cases of stone have since been successfully 
dealt with, this operation almost completely replacing lithotomy. 

In 1886 Colonel Keegan, of the Indian Medical Service, extended 
Bigelow’s operation to children even of the most tender age, with most 
successful results, as I can testify from large personal experience. 
In view of this and other achievements in surgery, particularly his 
plastic operation for the restoration of the nose, of which great advantage 
was taken in the war, Keegan must be regarded as a great surgeon and 
benefactor of humanity; and I am sure you will lament with me the 
fact that he died recently, unhonoured by any recognition of his work 
by the Government he served so well. 

Litholapaxy is now the operation of choice in the vast majority of 
these cases, and I may mention that mainly through its adoption in St. 
Peter’s Hospital, the mortality from operations for vesical calculus in 
that institution has been reduced from 15'3 per cent, in the decade 
1874-83 to 3'35 in the last decade and a half.* 

In 1877, Dr. Garson, then Curator of the Museum of. the Royal 
College of Surgeons, demonstrated in the cadaver that distension of the 
rectum caused elevation of the bladder, pushing the peritoneum beyond 
the prevesical space. Petersen, of Kiel, taking advantage of this 
demonstration, introduced his rectal bag in 1880. Guyon, of Paris, in 
1883, and then Sir Henry Thompson in London, advocated and practised 
the suprapubic operation with the aid of this bag in cases of large and 
hard calculi. The bag has long since been abandoned, but suprapubic 
cystotomy, in a more simple and practical form, remains as the best 
route for the extraction of large calculi, the removal of tumours of the 
bladder and enucleation of the prostate. 

To sum up, then, litholapaxy in experienced hands is the operation 
of choice in patients of all ages and in both sexes when the stone is of 

Med. Record , New York, 1884, xxv, p. 556. 
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moderate dimensions. Suprapubic lithotomy should be reserved for large 
and hard calculi that cannot be dealt with in this way, and probably in 
all cases in the hands of surgeons of limited experience ; also, of course, 
for cases in which enucleation of the prostate is decided on—the stone 
and prostate being removed at the same time. Lateral lithotomy has 
practically died out in this country, though median perineal lithotomy is 
still retained for impacted calculus of the prostatic urethra growing into 
the bladder, which cannot be displaced backwards into that viscus, with 
a view to being dealt with by litholapaxy. When litholapaxy instruments 
are not available, or the surgeon is inexperienced, lateral lithotomy 
is still practised in India. 


Renal Surgery. 

There is, perhaps, no organ in the body, the diseases of which are 
more successfully dealt with surgically at the present time than the 
kidney. But renal surgery was unknown in my early professional days, 
and apparently undreamt of, for no allusion is made to anything of the 
kind in the text-books of that period. Surgical diseases of that organ 
were seldom even accurately diagnosed. They, like tumours of the 
bladder, were, as a general rule, medically treated, under the denomina¬ 
tion, “ hsematuria,” the local symptoms being relieved by opiates given 
internally or by hypodermic injection and by fomentations, or rather 
poultices. When there was a suspicion of the existence of calculus, 
recourse was had to ineffectual attempts at its dissipation by means of 
solvent remedies. 

Nephro-lithotomy—first performed by Sir Henry Morris in 1880— 
may be regarded as the dawn of renal surgery, and to that great 
surgeon, in large part, we owe the satisfactory position in which surgery 
of the kidney stands at the present day. Radiography was not invented 
for many years after and has only recently been brought to comparative 
perfection ; so that for many years he and we, who have followed largely 
in his footsteps, laboured under great disadvantages. The X-rays .have 
now been brought to such perfection that the size, shape, number, 
position and general characteristics of the calculus or calculi in the 
kidney are clearly defined, so that we can embark on the performance of 
an operation, knowing practically what to find and where to find it. It 
is very rarely indeed, that the surgeon would now be justified in exploring 
for renal calculus unless supported by radiographic evidence of its 
existence. Nephro-lithotomy is now one of the most successful opera- 
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tions in surgery, as illustrated by the fact that in St. Peter’s Hospital 
in the last five years we have had fifty-eight instances of the operation 
without a death. 

Uretero-lithotomy followed as a consequent, though later, develop¬ 
ment, and it is difficult to say who was the first to perform this operation. 
As far as I can ascertain this honour belongs to the late Mr. Betham 
Robinson, of St. Thomas’s Hospital. Be that as it may, with the aid 
of the X-rays the position and size of a stone lying in any part of the 
course of the ureter can be clearly defined, and removed extraperitoneally, 
though when lying in a prolapsed ureter it is necessarily approached 
through a suprapubic cystotomy. 

I find it difficult to ascertain who was the first to perform nephrec¬ 
tomy, but the operation soon followed on Morris’s essay with nephro¬ 
lithotomy, as an established practice for the removal of benign renal 
growths and malignant growths confined within the renal capsule; 
injuries of the kidney, gunshot and otherwise ; total disorganization of 
the kidney resulting from calculus; hydronephrosis; pyonephrosis; 
floating kidney unamenable to less radical treatment; intractable renal 
fistula ; and tuberculous disease confined to one kidney. The operation 
is now almost invariably performed through the loin, extraperitoneally, 
as experience has shown this route to be far the safest; but occasionally 
cases occur in which it is necessary to have recourse to the abdominal 
or transperitoneal method. I find that in St. Peter’s Hospital in the 
last five years we have performed nephrectomy seventy-one times with 
six deaths, or 8'5 per cent., which must be regarded as a very 
satisfactory result, considering that the operation involves the removal 
of one of twin vital organs of the system. 

Ureterectomy followed as a natural development of the operation, 
the ureter when invaded by tubercle or other disease being partially or 
completely removed extraperitoneally, either with the kidney or at a 
subsequent operation. 

Nephrorrhaphy, or nephropexy, as it is now generally termed, was 
devised by Hahn of Berlin in 1881. That surgeon’s principle was sound 
but his technique defective, as he merely stitched the fatty capsule of 
the kidney to the wound in the loin, which was then packed and allowed 
to granulate. Many more radical methods of fixing the organ have since 
been introduced. The main underlying principle in all of them consists 
in removing a large portion of the fatty capsule on the external aspect of 
the kidney, then stripping the organ of a considerable portion of its true 
capsule, and anchoring it to the abdominal wall by sutures introduced 
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into the stripped portions of the capsule, through the cortex, or through 
both, with a view to plastic adhesion taking place. Some years ago 
there was a tendency amongst surgeons to employ operative interference 
in all cases of movable kidney. Then a reaction set in against the 
operation, owing to the large proportion of cases in which either no 
improvement took place or a relapse into the previous state occurred. 
These unfavourable results were probably due to defective methods of 
operating or employing the operation in unsuitable cases, such as where 
mobility of the kidney is due to enteroptosis. The operation, is, on 
the whole, attended by less satisfactory results, but by less danger, than 
any other in renal surgery. 

Enlargement of the Prostate. 

The treatment of enlargement of the prostate in those days was 
merely palliative, the catheter being employed to empty the bladder. 
The rubber catheter was then unknown, and the gum-elastic catheter 
was of a primitive character in comparison with the highly polished 
instruments of various shapes now available. The metal catheter with 
a large curve and long handle was the weapon in favour, and the use to 
which it was sometimes put may be gathered from the following extract 
from a favourite surgical text-book of that period: “ When complete 
retention occurs, it may be necessary to force a catheter through the 
substance of the prostate ”—a practice which I regret has not as yet 
been entirely abandoned, as specimens of prostate removed by me and 
in my collection indicate. When, eventually, the catheter failed the 
bladder was drained permanently either suprapubically or perineally. 

In 1885 Bottini, of Pavia, introduced the galvano-cautery for the 
purpose of removing the prostatic obstruction. The method was prac¬ 
tised by many surgeons in this country, in America and on the 
Continent, particularly in Berlin, and extolled by some; but the 
practice did not survive the test of experience. I myself have removed 
the prostate in several instances in which Bottini’s operation had failed 
to effect even an amelioration of the symptoms. 

About the same period Mercier, in France, and Gouley, in America, 
introduced the prostatome for cutting a canal through the obstructing 
prostate by the perineal route, and I myself witnessed Mr. Norton, of 
St. Mary’s Hospital, perform this operation by means of an instrument 
devised by himself, resembling a wad-cutter. The operation fell into 
disfavour as useless. 
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In 1888 a serious attempt was made in America by Belfield and in 
this country by McGill to deal with prostatic obstruction, by the removal 
suprapubically, by scissors and forceps of all kinds, of the intravesical 
portion of the prostate, on the theory that the so-called “ middle lobe” 
was the main cause of the obstruction to the flow of urine—a view 
very largely held by the profession at the time, but which was combated 
by Dittel of Vienna, who maintained that the enlarged lateral lobes 
were the main cause of the obstruction, and in 1890 removed a 
wedge-shaped portion of each lateral lobe through an extensive perineal 
wound, but he found few imitators. McGill’s operation enjoyed a 
temporary though transient notoriety, for apart from the high mor¬ 
tality attending it, in a very large proportion of cases the bladder failed 
to regain the power of expelling the urine. 

In 1892 Dr. William White of Philadelphia proposed double castra¬ 
tion with a view to causing atrophy of the enlarged prostate in man, as 
experiments were said to have done in the normal prostate in the dog. 
This became the popular operation for a time, displacing McGill’s 
operation. Personally I had no faith in this procedure, and I am glad 
I never practised it. As in a large proportion of cases the operation was 
followed by grave mental disturbance it was soon abandoned in favour 
of double vasectomy—which was supposed to cause the same effect as 
castration—introduced by the late Mr. Eeginald Harrison; and this in 
turn became the fashionable treatment. Experience proved that 
neither of these procedures was of any practical value, beyond, 
perhaps, inducing a temporary amelioration of the symptoms. 

Towards the end of last century perineal prostatectomy was prac¬ 
tised by Albarran, in France, and Young, in America, and for many 
years was largely practised in both these countries, but I do not 
think it ever became very popular in England. I believe it has 
now been abandoned except by Young and a few imitators in 
America. 

On December 1, 1900, I performed for the first time my operation 
of total enucleation of the prostate, and in July, 1901, published in 
the British Medical Journal, for the consideration of the profession 
at large, a lecture delivered by me at the Medical Graduates’ College, 
giving a full description of the operation, with details of four suc¬ 
cessful cases. I have now completed 1,674 cases of the operation, 
details of 1,550 of which have been recorded in the numerous papers 
published in the medical journals. I believe I may say that this opera¬ 
tion is now almost universally practised by surgeons. 
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I have now given you an historical sketch—an imperfect sketch, I 
recognize—of the stages by which surgical progress has been accomplished 
in connexion with the diseases of each individual region of the urinary 
system in the last forty-five years, and thus endeavoured to give you a 
vivid picture of the wonderful progress that has been achieved in 
urinary surgery in that period as a whole — to which, as we have 
seen, British surgeons have contributed no mean part. I venture to say 
that there is no other branch of surgery in which greater progress has 
been made, or one which has been attended by greater relief to human 
suffering. Some of us, indeed, may imagine that urinary surgery has 
almost reached its zenith. A great countryman of mine once said: “No 
man can place bounds to the strides of a nation,” and surely there can 
be no limits to the strides of surgery. I have had the good fortune of 
witnessing and taking a humble part in the great advance described to 
you. I hope that many of the members of the Section will live to look 
back on still greater achievements in urinary surgery. I believe that 
the formation of this Section, by creating a healthy and friendly 
rivalry in your efforts,’and by co-ordinating your .work, will have a 
vast and favourable influence in continuing the progress of recent 
years. 
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The Treatment of Subacute Nephritis by Kidney Decapsu¬ 
lation, with an Account of Four Cases of Nephritis in 
which Decapsulation was Undertaken . 1 

By Sir Thomas Horder, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

[Printed, in extenso , in the Brit . Med. Journ ., November 13, 1920, p. 727.] 


(1) Historical .—The decade 1896-1906 saw a good deal of experi¬ 
mental kidney surgery. A few of the cases turned out to be cases of 
true nephritis. Some successes led surgeons to operate deliberately in 
nephritis (Harrison, Edebohls, Israel, Pousson). The record of cases 
was added to by Primrose, Guit6ras, Hauchet, Boyd, Tyson, Lyman, 
Harris, and Clayton-Greene. The early technique consisted of simple 
puncture, then incision and, later, decapsulation. First one kidney only 
was dealt with, then both kidneys at different times, then both kidneys 
together. Many cases operated on, though called cases of “ Bright’s 
disease,” were evidently not so. Exact knowledge came slowly, partly 
because of the too rash advocacy of the procedure and partly because 
of the lack of collaboration between surgeon and physician. The data 
have not yielded definite indications for the operation. 

(2) The 'present cases are presented in two pairs. The first pair 
were similar in clinical features and were highly successful in their end- 
results. They give, I believe, material from which more or less exact 
indications for operation may be obtained. The second pair are 
recorded largely for comparison: they were only partly successful. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held October 28, 1920. 

D— TJ I 
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Case J.—J. A., aged 30, a dressmaker, was admitted to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital on April 6, 1914. She gave a history of swelling of the legs and 
thighs, first noticed four months previously, and increasing gradually. She had 
been short of breath with effort and had vomited on two or three occasions. 
There was nothing in her past history throwing light upon the origin of the 
present illness. On examination the patient presented the picture of so-called 
parenchymatous nephritis. She was anaemic, her face was somewhat puffy, 
both lower limbs were very oedematous and the oedema involved the loins and 
lower abdominal parietes. The urine was diminished in amount, averaging 
30 oz. in the twenty-four hours, pale, specific gravity 1015, and contained 0*25 
per cent, of protein with granular and epithelial casts. The systolic blood- 
pressure was 120 mm. Hg, the radial artery was not thickened, and the heart 
was natural. The fundus oculi was also natural. As the result of the cus¬ 
tomary medical treatment—rest, diet, deprivation of salt, diaphoresis and 
aperients—the oedema diminished until there was slight pitting in the region 
of the lumbar spine only, the patient lost 17 lb. in weight, the albumin dropped 
to 0‘1 per cent, and the anaemia improved. She was discharged “ relieved ”on 
May 29, 1914. This patient was readmitted on February 27, 1915, stating 
that she had remained fairly well and at work until early in January, when she 
noticed swelling of the face, neck and abdomen, and a return of the swelling in 
the lower limbs. Her urine had become very scanty. She had taken to her 
bed, but her condition had not improved. On examination she was found to 
be more anaemic and much more oedematous than at the time of her former 
admission. There was considerable ascites : the abdomen measured 39 in. in 
circumference. The heart showed no abnormality except a ringing aortic 
second sound; the systolic blood-pressure was 116 mm. Hg. The urine 
was reduced to an average of 20 oz. in the twenty-four hours, specific 
gravity 1020; protein excretion amounted to 0*4 per cent.; casts were 
abundant. Vomiting occurred on several occasions. Despite energetic 
measures on the usual lines, there was no improvement in the general state, 
and no diuresis established, after a sojourn of six weeks in hospital. At the 
end of this period, therefore, I asked Sir D’Arcy Power’s assistance in the 
case, and on May 13,1915, he decapsulated both kidneys. There were a good 
many perinephric adhesions, more on the left than on the right side. The 
capsules were more adherent to the kidney substance than is normal, this 
entailing a certain amount of splitting of these structures during their removal. 
Both kidneys were probably a little enlarged, slightly mottled, but certainly 
not pale. The patient made an uninterrupted recovery from the operation. 
Improvement in the urine excretion, in the oedema, and in the albuminuria 
began at once. At the end of tlie second week after the operation there was 
no oedema, and the urine excretion was normal; the albumin was less than 01 
per cent. At the end of six weeks, when the patient was discharged (July 3, 
1915), her colour was natural, she was quite free from oedema at any time, and 
the urine showed no trace of protein and no casts. Two months after her dis¬ 
charge she reported herself at hospital saying she was at work and in good 
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health. The urine still contained a trace of albumin. I lost sight of this 
patient for five years. She then came to see me (January 16, 1920) to ask if 
I thought she could get married and go to live in India. This gave me an 
opportunity of examining her. I found no signs of disease, indeed she was 
in most excellent health, and had been so since she was last seen. Dr. 
Geoffrey Evans, to whom I sent a morning and an evening specimen of her 
urine, reported that both of these were quite free from protein and other 
abnormalities, and were of good specific gravity. 

Case II. —J. L., aged 10, was seen in consultation with Dr. Hartigan on 
October 18, 1914. Six weeks previously there had been slight sore throat and 
pyrexia, passing off in a few days, to be followed four weeks later by a similar 
attack. About a week after this second sore throat the child was found to 
have a puffy face, oedema of both legs, albuminuria, and pyrexia. This was 
her condition when first seen. She was treated on the customary lines of 
an acute nephritis, but the symptoms got worse, so that by the end of the 
second month of the illness the urine was scanty and loaded with protein, casts 
were abundant, and the dropsy was universal and very marked. The tempera¬ 
ture was slightly raised throughout, and showed exacerbations which were 
accompanied by vomiting, headache, drowsiness, increase in the oedema and 
anuria. In some of these “ crises ” the vomiting was very troublesome, 
making feeding difficult. In addition to the routine remedies, trial was made 
of an autogenous streptococcus vaccine from cultures derived from the secre¬ 
tion taken from the tonsils. The condition gradually got worse, so that by the 
end of six months the child’s state was most unsatisfactory; the oedema was 
extreme and involved the peritoneum, both pleural sacs and the lungs. The 
ascites was relieved on two occasions by paracentesis. At the end of the seventh 
month I suggested decapsulation of the kidneys, and this was decided upon 
after further consultation with Sir William Osier and Sir D’Arcy Power. The 
procedure was undertaken by Sir D’Arcy Power on May 21, 1915, gas and 
oxygen being administered, with a little ether, by Mr. E. Boyle. The bilateral 
operation was completed in thirty-five minutes. A great deal of oedema fluid 
escaped from the lumbar, incisions during the operation. The capsules of the 
kidneys were stripped without difficulty, exposing pale mottled organs of a 
size large in proportion to the patient s age. The kidney substance- was not 
under any apparent tension. The wounds healed well, and there were no un¬ 
toward after-symptoms. Diuresis began almost at once, and the oedema 
rapidly diminished. The after-history in this case is interesting because the 
condition was complicated by the presence of the infected tonsils. Six months 
after the operation the patient was found to have a slight degree of oedema of 
the face and feet at times, and there was slight albuminuria, although the 
general state was greatly improved- There was at least one “ flare-up/' with 
nausea, malaise, and slight increase of both oedema and albumin. This 
occurred fifteen months after the operation. But the decapsulation had clearly 
increased the renal adequacy, rendering this in large measure proof against the 
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chronic infection. Dr. Hartigan, however, considered this attack and some 
subsequent lesser developments of the same sort to be in all probability associ¬ 
ated with the septic tonsils, and he decided to have these enucleated. This was 
done in June, 1918, three years after the decapsulation. The procedure seems 
to have completed the girl’s recovery, for within a month of it the last trace of 
oedema disappeared and the urine became free from albumin. Since this time 
she has remained quite well. A letter from her mother, dated October 26, 
1920, says : “ Joyce is quite well; she has grown a fine girl ; does everything, 
plays hockey, lacrosse, dances ; is really wonderful.” 

Case III .—Captain R. C. L., aged 29, first seen on July 29, 1919, in 
consultation with Dr. William Roche. His history was as follows: Ten 
months previously he had an attack which was labelled “influenza** by .the 
medical officer. There was haematuria with the illness, frequent and painful 
micturition, headache, malaise, and nausea. After a week he was allowed up 
and granted sick leave. He went to Harrogate, but was taken ill again, and saw a 
doctor who diagnosed his case as nephritis. He was transferred to a military 
hospital and placed under special treatment in a ward given up to nephritis 
cases. At this time he suffered from headaches, nausea, pains in the back, 
and puffiness of the eyes and face in the morning. He was under continuous 
treatment from the beginning of December, 1918, until April, 1919, when he 
was sent home on two months* leave. On examination the patient was found 
to be free from oedema except of the eyes in the early morning. The urine 
output averaged 30 to 40 oz. daily; it contained 0*2 per cent, of protein, a fair 
number of red blood cells, a few leucocytes, a few granular casts; specific 
gravity 1014. There was slight hypertrophy of the left ventricle as judged by 
some heaving of the impulse, and a booming first sound ; the aortic second 
sound was accentuated; the radial artery was easily felt: the blood-pressure 
was 175-85 mm. The patient complained of being easily fatigued, of head¬ 
aches and backache with slight exertion, nausea at times, and suffered from 
sudden starts as he was getting off to sleep. The fundus oculi was normal. 
In view of the prolonged expert treatment which this officer had received, and 
his unsatisfactory state, I advised him to submit to kidney decapsulation, 
and this was done by Sir D’Arcy Power on August 8, 1919. The capsules of 
the kidneys were rather difficult to remove, splitting a good deal in the process. 
The surface of the organs was a little rough, and small fragments of the cortex 
came away during the process of decapsulation. A small piece of one of the 
kidneys was removed for microscopical examination. Dr. Geoffrey Evans 
kindly undertook this for me and reported on the sections as follows: “ The 
sections are of a small piece of the cortex of the right kidney fixed in formol- 
Miiller, embedded in gelatin and cut frozen. The capsule had been previously 
stripped, and does not therefore appear in the section. The interstitial tissue 
is markedly swollen with oedema, and in it are small scattered areas of small¬ 
cell infiltration. There is some increase of fibrous connective tissue. The 
vessels are relatively normal, but in several afferent arterioles there is a fatty 
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obliterative endarteritis such as is typical of diffuse hyperplastic sclerosis 
(? ‘ arterio-capillary fibrosis ’—T. H.), while the capillaries of the tufts show 
varying degrees of hyaline degeneration with fatty change. The most marked 
pathological change is a proliferation of the epithelial cells of Bowman’s 
capsule, in which both parietal and visceral layers are involved, leading to 
adhesion of the two layers in part of many glomeruli. All glomeruli are more 
or less affected: in those more damaged there is a periglomerular fibrosis ; 
a few have undergone atrophy and fibrosis. The tubular epithelium shows, in 
general, a certain degree of cloudy swelling and desquamation and local fatty 
degeneration. There is no vascular engorgement. The changes appear to be 
recent. The interstitial tissue shares in the inflammatory process.” Recovery 
was uninterrupted. The first week after the operation showed considerable 
increase in the urine secretion, rising to 60 oz. on the fifth to eighth days, and 
the puffiness of the fac* disappeared. A month after the operation, however, 
there was practically no change in the characters of the urine, which still 
contained red blood cells, leucocytes, O’15 per cent, albumin, and a few hyaline 
and granular casts. The patient wintered at Malaga, and a report of the urine 
from Dr. Gutierrez on January 17, 1920, showed almost the same features as 
those just mentioned. When examined on June 7, the blood-pressure was 
160-80 mm., the heart was less irritable, but still gave evidence of slight 
hypertrophy, the headache and night starts had gone, and the patient could 
walk five miles without being tired. The urine showed no change; nor did it 
on September 9, at which date the protein ratio of albumin to globulin was 
found by Dr. Mackenzie Wallis to be 9 to 1 ; red and white blood cells were 
still present, and a few granular and hyaline casts. 

Case IV. —G. S., aged 18, was first seen on February 15, 1918, for 
Dr. Vickery. He was suffering from headaches, backache, inability to undergo 
any exertion, and anorexia. There had been slight oedema of the face in the 
early morning before the present examination, but this symptom had passed off. 
The patient had been discovered to be albuminuric some eighteen months 
previously. The urine now yielded the following characters: Amount in 
twenty-four hours, 32 oz. ; pale yellow, clear, no naked-eye deposit, specific 
gravity 1020, acid, albumin 0*35 per cent. ; centrifugalized deposit shows red 
blood cells absent, leucocytes in large numbers; hyaline, epithelial, and 
granular casts in large numbers. The radial artery was palpable ; the systolic 
blood pressure was 145 mm,; the left ventricle gave evidence of slight 
hypertrophy; the fundus oculi was normal. This patient had received very 
efficient treatment before I saw him, and it was thought advisable to try the 
effect of bilateral decapsulation upon his renal function. This was done on 
March 4, 1918, by Sir D’Arcy Power. The operation and convalescence were 
uneventful. As oedema was not present before operation in this case, there 
was no noticeable change to record in the patient’s appearance. But the 
records of the urine in respect to its abnormal features immediately subsequent 
to the decapsulation are of interest (see Table). Subsequent urine examinations 
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always showed the presence of albumin and an occasional hyaline cast; but 
the albumin never reached more than O'12 per cent., and this was after a long 
railway journey. (The patient was over 6 ft. in height, and “ postural ” effects 
were often to be observed in connexion with the albuminuria.) So far as the 
symptoms were concerned, there has been a very slow general improvement; 
the headaches have been less severe and less frequent, allowing of brain work, 
which was formerly impossible. The arterial hyper-tension fell to 120 mm.; the 
slight cardiac hypertrophy remained. Writing as recently as October 24,1920, 
this boy’s father says, “ Generally speaking, I should describe him as still 
very slowly improving ; his sick headaches are not so numerous as a year ago, 
and are generally milder when they come.” 

Beoords of Urine, showing Abnormal Features immediately subsequent 

to Decapsulation. 
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(3) General Remarks .—These cases, and available records, suggest 
strongly that there is a clinical type of nephritis in which, when 
thorough general measures have proved unavailing, decapsulation 
becomes a definite indication and promises satisfactory results. This 
type is subacute nephritis. It is characterized by extensive and con¬ 
siderable oedema, massive albuminuria with casts, toxic symptoms of 
the chronic uraemic kind and an absence, or the presence in only slight 
degree, of cardiovascular changes. In chronic interstitial nephritis, 
granular kidney, and (or) the arteriosclerotic kidney, in which 
conditions there is general arteriocapillary fibrosis, the operation is 
contra-indicated, or, if undertaken, must not be expected to do more 
than effect improvement. In acute nephritis, especially if anuria be 
present, it is probably justifiable to puncture or to incise the kidney, 
failing general measures. The mechanism by which the effects of 
decapsulation are secured is unknown. It may well be by a simple 
process of drainage into the perinephric tissues. It cannot be entirely 
by the formation of new vessels, because this-process takes time, whereas 
the results of decapsulation are immediate. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Sir D’ABCY Power said that Sir Thomas Horder paved the way for a 
discrimination between cases of nephritis which would receive benefit from 
stripping off the renal capsule and those in which it was not worth while to 
attempt any operation. He had performed the operation several times about 
the year 1902, at the instigation of Sir Wilrnot Herringham, but had abandoned 
it as there was no improvement afterwards. Sir Thomas Horder’s cases were 
much younger people and he was glad to hear the result. As regards the 
operation itself it presented no difficulties ; he thought that both kidneys should 
be stripped at the same time and that the capsule should be cut away rather 
than left. Drainage was unnecessary, and he had not adopted it in any of the 
four cases. It was clear from the record of the second case that extreme 
mdema with ascites was no counter-indication to operation. 

Mr. Frank Kidd described four cases upon which he had operated. One 
of these was cured, one relapsed, and two seemed likely to be cured. He 
thought that the operation relieved the obstruction to the lymphatic circulation, 
and allowed the lymph to drain away from the perinephric tissues. 

Dr. Lewis Smith thought that the operation was most useful in cases of 
subacute nephritis, and raised the question as to whether retinal changes 
were a contra-indication to operation. 

Dr. G. Evans suggested that a portion of the kidney should be excised 
for microscopical examination in all cases, so that an accurate pathological 
classification could be made. 

Dr. GEORGE Graham emphasized the importance of making chemical 
tests of the renal function both before and after operation. 

Mr. Gwynne Williams and the President both described cases. 


On Transperitoneal Nephropexy. 

By Victor Bonney, M.S., M.D., B.Sc.Lond., F.R.C.S. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

The success of nephropexy depends primarily upon whether the 
symptoms for which it is performed are or are not due to the ptosis 
of the kidney, and the popularity of the operation has waned of recent 
years because of its considerable percentage of failures. In certain 
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cases it is impossible to be sure whether the kidney is the source of the 
pain, and for this class of case I have for the last eight or nine years 
performed transperitoneal nephropexy, an operation which in cases of 
doubt allows a thorough investigation of the abdominal organs before 
fixing the kidney. 

The first time I performed it was, so to speak, by accident. The 
patient had a pelvic tumour which on opening the abdomen proved to 
be a prolapsed ectopic kidney, the renal vessels coming off from the 
aorta an inch above its bifurcation. I stitched the kidney to the psoas 
muscle at the level of the root of the renal vessels and the result was 
good. 

The advantages of the operation thus became apparent to me, and 
since then I have performed it twenty times. All these cases made 
good recoveries and the results seem to be permanent. I had occasion 
to re-open the abdomen of one patient whose left kidney I had fixed in 
this way four years previously and found the organ well fixed. 

But the most interesting point is that this method of approach to 
the kidney revealed conditions which, had the loin route been adopted, 
would have probably been overlooked. Thus gall-stones have been 
found twice, thickening and adhesion round the pylorus once, very 
small calculi in the pelvis of the kidney twice, and in the upper ureter 
once, early carcinoma of the transverse colon once, whilst unsuspected 
chronic appendicitis has been discovered on several occasions. 

The steps of the operation as I have performed it are as follows: 
The incision is made either through the rectus or along its outer edge 
or obliquely downwards through the oblique muscles as far as the edge 
of the rectus. After careful investigation of all the abdominal organs 
the stomach and intestines are packed away by swabs. A space of 
posterior parietal peritoneum is thus left clear, through which the 
kidney may be felt or seen. This peritoneum is now incised above 
and parallel to the flexure of the colon and the perirenal fat having 
been teased apart by the fingers the lower pole of the kidney is exposed. 
If it is necessary to examine the kidney closely the whole of it may 
be freed and dislocated through the wound, but as a rule it is 
sufficient to bare its lower end. The index fingers now tease apart the 
fat until the psoas muscle is exposed. Lying in front of this in about 
four cases out of five is a broad aponeurotic expansion, the upper end 
of the psoas parvus, which forms a most suitable holding ground for 
two of the anchoring sutures. The lower pole of the kidney is now 
pulled forwards and downwards and three No. 4 silk sutures are passed 
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through the renal substance—one on its inner side, one at its apex and 
one at its outer side. By means of a long-handled needle the posterior 
ends of these sutures are carried through the substance of the psoas 
muscle. They are then tied, care being taken to see that the kidney is 
brought directly up against the muscle without the intervention of 
perinephric fat. The opening in the posterior peritoneum is then 
sutured and the abdominal wound closed. 

There should be practically no bleeding except what comes from 
the punctures in the kidney and this stops when the sutures are tied. 
The operation is simple unless the patient be fat. The left kidney is 
less accessible than the right. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Thomson Walker considered that as the kidney was only fixed at 
its lower pole, there was a risk of its tilting forward. He also feared that 
there might he a risk of injuring the ureter. 

Mr. We hi; Johnson considered that the lumbar approach allowed of a 
l etter examination of the kidney and ureter, and that by this method alone 
could lirm fixation be assured. 
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Unilateral Haemorrhagic Interstitial Nephritis with Slight 

Hydronephrosis . 1 

By Zachary Cope, F.R.C.S. 

A right kidney removed from a woman aged 36. For a month 
the patient had suffered from continuous painless hsematuria. The 
bleeding became copious and caused serious ansemia. Examination 
showed an enlarged left kidney, but examination by cystoscopy and 
ureteral catheterization proved all the blood to be coming from the 
right kidney. The secretion of the left kidney was normal. No 
evidence of stone was seen by X-rays. On exposure of the right kidney 
it was seen to be hydronephrotic. No tumour nor stone was found. 
Nephrectomy was performed. Uneventful convalescence. Section of 
the kidney showed very distinct and general interstitial changes with 
many haemorrhagic patches easily visible to the naked eye. 

Microscopical section shown. 

Microscopical Report on the Specimen by Stanley Wyard, M.D. 

The most striking feature of the specimen is the extreme fibrosis 
which affects all parts, but not equally. In the cortex there are areas 
in which the tubules are practically normal in appearance being merely 
separated by some excess of fibrous tissue. Elsewhere the tubules 
are widely separated and almost or completely destroyed, the fibrous 
elements being predominant. In the medulla the fibrosis reaches its 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 25, 1920. 
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greatest development so that the tubules are few and far apart. Many 
are occluded so that they are seen as mere cords of epithelial cells. 
The vessel walls are very greatly thickened, the tunica media especially. 
Numerous haemorrhages into the cortex, all interstitial, have occurred. 
In no case is any blood found in the lumen of a tubule. The tubular 
elements have been largely destroyed and in many cases replaced by 
bands of fibrous tissue. The distal portion of the tubule appears to have 
suffered most. The glomeruli are not fibrotic and appear healthy. 
Bowman’s capsule is normal and there is no proliferation of its cells. 
The convoluted tubules similarly appear little affected, but it is probable 
that this is true only of the first convolution and that many of the 
second convolutions are involved with the other portions. The brunt of 
the disease has fallen upon the loops of Henle, especially the descending 
limb which is often occluded by a hyaline plug. The collecting tubules 
are sometimes dilated, sometimes compressed and obliterated. The 
condition, therefore, is one of interstitial fibrosis together with destruc¬ 
tion of the distal portion of many of the urinary tubules. Many of the 
other tubules are rendered inefficient either by compression from 
without or by exudate into their lumen. Only a few—comparatively 
speaking—remain patent throughout their length. 


Haemato-nephrosis due to Papilloma of the Renal Pelvis. 

By Zachary Cope, F.R.C.S. 

A left kidney removed from a female patient, aged 43, who for 
eighteen months had suffered from intermittent painless hematuria. 
Bleeding often brought on by exertion. Examination showed both 
kidneys somewhat enlarged, the left larger than the right. They were 
freely mobile. Cystoscopy showed that the blood was coming from the 
left kidney. A short time before operation the hematuria ceased, 
the left kidney became larger and painful, and cystoscopy showed that 
nothing was coming down the left ureter. Secretion from the right 
kidney normal. At operation the left kidney was found to be greatly 
enlarged and dilated. It was incised and found full of altered blood— 
about two pints. The cause of obstruction was discovered to be a 
sessile papillary growth in the renal pelvis blocking up the uretero- 
pelvic junction. Nephrectomy. Uneventful convalescence. 
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Four Cases of Growths of the Ureter. 

By J. W. Thomson Walker, F.R.C.S. 

Case I.— Papilloma of the Ureter; Hydronephrosis ; no Urinary 
Symptoms ; Nephrectomy ; Ureterectomy. 

J. E., aged 64 (March 9, 1918) was sent to me by Dr. John Adams. 
He complained of swelling of the abdomen. Eight months previously 
he noticed a lump in the right side and this has continued to increase 
in size. Four years ago he had haematuria for two months but there 
had been no recurrence. If he walks or sits for a long time there 
is a little pain under the ribs and in the right groin. He had lost 
weight for twelve months (about 12 lb.). The urine was normal. 

On examination a huge elastic swelling occupied the right side of 
the abdomen obliterating the waist line and bulging out as a great 
rounded mass from under the right costal margin and overlapping the 
crest of the ilium. The most prominent point was at the level of 
the umbilicus in the line of the nipple. The swelling was rounded, 
smooth and elastic, and tense. It extended 4£ in. to the left of the 
middle line at the level of the umbilicus, and vertically in the mid-line 
from 2£ in. below the ensiform cartilage to within 1 in. of the pubic 
symphysis. There was absolute dullness on percussion except at a 
small area below the umbilicus. On bimanual palpation the swelling 
could be felt bulging backwards in the loin and all its surfaces were 
rounded. The liver dullness rose as high as the right nipple. 

Cystoscopy showed a normal bladder and normal ureteric orifices. 
Upon injection of indigo carmine a copious deeply stained efflux was 
seen on the left side in fifteen minutes. No efflux appeared on the 
right side. A diagnosis of closed hydronephrosis was made. 

On April 13, 1918, I operated at St. Peter’s Hospital and exposed 
the kidney by a curved lumbar incision. The peritoneum was reflected 
with some difficulty, being firmly adherent to the anterior surface of the 
swelling. The hydronephrosis was tapped and 6£ pints of dark brown 
fluid were collected but several pints escaped. Dissection of the cyst 
wall of the ascending colon and the second portion of the duodenum 
was difficult. A good vascular pedicle was isolated and ligatured. 

Up to this time there was nothing to distinguish the hydronephrosis 
F—u la 
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from the type usually found with valvular formation or stricture at the 
pelvic outlet. On clamping the ureter, however, the forceps crushed 
through it and a portion of it came away. On examining the ureter 
more carefully, it was found that the lumen was blocked with papillo¬ 
matous material and that the wall was very thick and friable. A thick 
ureter was felt as far down into the pelvis as the hand could reach. 

The operation had already lasted nearly two hours and I did not 
consider it wise to proceed at once to removal of the ureter. The 
ureter was ligatured and dropped into the abdomen, and the abdominal 
wound closed. 

On examining the hydronephrosis from within, a 6mall bud of 
papilloma could be seen appearing at the pelvic outlet filling up the 
orifice. The hydronephrotic sac was not otherwise peculiar. 

The patient made a good recovery from the operation and three 
months later came in for operation on the ureter. 

On July 18, 1918, I performed ureterectomy through a median 
vertical incision below the umbilicus. The peritoneum was pushed up 
from the pelvis and right iliac fossa. Some difficulty was encountered 
in stripping the peritoneum from the internal abdominal ring, the site 
of an old strangulated hernia. The ureter was much thickened and was 
densely adherent to the common iliac vein and artery, and in the pelvis 
to the internal iliac vessels. It was detached from above downwards 
and the lower 1 in. was found to be normal. The ureter was clamped 
and tied at the bladder wall. The abdominal wall was - repaired and a 
drainage tube placed in the pelvis. 

On examination of the specimen of ureter removed, it was found 
that there was a papillomatous mass growing from the mucous 
membrane of the upper 1£ in. and covering the whole of the mucous 
surface. This is prolonged downwards as a fleshy wormlike mass, the 
thickness of the little finger, growing from the mucosa and reaching to 
within 1 in. of the lower (vesical) end of the specimen, and ending 
in an oval mass. On the mucous membrane of the lower 1 in. there are 
some smaller papillomata. 

The pathological report on the growth is as follows : “ The ureteral 
growth is composed of villous processes of much thickened transitional 
epithelium supported on a delicate and vascular connective tissue core 
prolonged from the submucosa. The base’of the growth is well defined 
and there is no tendency to deep infiltration. It is a simple villous 
papilloma.” 
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Case II.— Papilloma of the Gall Bladder and Ureter; 

Hydronephrosis ; Ureterectomy. 

R. S., aged 38. Examined November 20,1918. Complained of blood 
in the urine of six years’ duration. The blood was small in amount at 
first and of occasional occurrence, but had lately appeared more 
frequently and in greater quantity. It appeared on exposure to cold or 
after exertion, and he has passed clots. General health good, 
but for the last month has noticed a swelling in the right side of the 
abdomen. 

Examined in a London hospital in April, 1914. No growth of the 
bladder visible on cystoscopy. On examination a large mass was 
palpated, situated in the right side of the abdomen and right loin. The 
swelling was not tender. It moved freely with respiration, reached 
back into the loin and could be moved between the two hands. It 
extended across the middle line at the level of the umbilicus and above 
this and downwards almost to the iliac crest. The surface was smooth 
but the outline irregular and the consistence firm and elastic. A semi- 
tympanitic note was given on percussion over the anterior surface of 
the swelling. 

Cystoscopy was attempted but the bladder was full of masses of 
clot. The clot was removed with an evacuating cannula but some of it 
still remained at the right side of the base. The left ureteric orifice 
was normal. The left ureter was catheterized to 6 in. and a free flow 
of urine obtained. Phenolphthalein was injected and the urine of 
the left kidney became coloured in seven minutes and contained 37 per 
cent, of the dye. 

On December 13, 1918, right nephrectomy was performed. The 
loculi of the cyst were tapped and a large quantity of brown blood¬ 
stained urine removed. The ureter was clamped and tied at the lower 
pole of the kidney. After removal of the hydronephrosis a small 
papillomatous growth was found in the upper end of the ureter at the 
uretero-pelvic junction. The hydronephrotic sac showed no other 
unusual features. 

The patient made a good recovery and was discharged on January 
10, 1919. Haematuria still continued and was almost constant. He 
was directed to return for ureterectomy. 

Patient was readmitted on January 26, 1919, having had haBmaturia 
until about January 12. Cystoscopy showed a large papilloma 
obliterating the orifice of the right ureter and another papilloma near it. 
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February 28, 1919: Operation, ureterectomy. A median vertical 
incision was made from the pelvic symphysis to the umbilicus, and 
extended later to the right of the umbilicus for about an inch. The 
peritoneum was displaced very easily from the bladder and right side of 
the pelvis. The ureter was found thickened to the girth of the thumb. 
The vas deferens and its vessels and the spermatic vessels were 
recognized and displaced. There was difficulty in reaching the upper 
end of the ureter which was firmly adherent, and a pedicle at the upper 
end was clamped and ligatured. At the lower end the ureter was fully 
exposed and the adjacent bladder cleaned. An incision was made through 
the bladder wall about \ in. in front of the ureter and a large mass of 
papilloma found projecting from the ureteric orifice into the bladder 
and another large papilloma close to it. A portion of the bladder wall 
surrounding the ureteric orifice and bearing the papillomata was 
removed with about 1 in. of bladder wall all round the ureteric orifice. 
The bladder wound was then stitched from without and a large drain 
introduced down to the bottom of the pelvis. A catheter was tied in 
the urethra. The patient made an uninterrupted recovery. 

The specimen shows the ureter split along its anterior surface and 
spread out to within \ in. of the bladder wall. The whole of the mucous 
membrane is covered with a low growing shaggy papillomatous carpet. 
This growth is more thickly set and the papillomata higher in the 
lower 1£ in. of the split ureter. The lower portion of the specimen 
consists of about \ in. of unopened ureter and a portion of bladder wall. 
The ureteric orifice is obscured by masses of papillomata, one of 
which projects from the ureteric orifice and the others are arranged 
round it. 

Case III.— Papilloma of the Ureter; Partial Ureterectomy. 

J. B. A., aged 63. Examined June 22,1920. Two years ago began 
to have slight difficulty in micturition and had to pass urine once at 
night. Hsematuria occurred at intervals and between the attacks the 
urine was clear. 

In June, 1919, the surgeon who sent him to me performed 
prostatectomy. The prostate was not large and the middle lobe was 
the cause of the obstruction. The histological examination showed 
innocent enlargement. He was well till August, 1919, when the 
hsematuria recurred and since that time he has had many attacks, and 
recently one very severe attack. 

I examined him on June 22, 1920. He was a stout, rather flabby, 
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man of 15 st. weight. There was no pain nor discomfort. The 
frequency of micturition was three hours during the day and twice at 
night. There was no urgency nor difficulty in micturition apart from 
the passage of clots. The clots he had passed were of the shape of a 
small eel. There were a few drops of light blood at the beginning of 
micturition and then the urine became clear. 

On cystoscopy a growth the size of a pea was seen projecting from 
the right ureteric orifice and alongside this blood oozed from the ureter. 

Operation June 25, 1920: Partial ureterectomy and implantation of 
ureter in bladder. The bladder was opened and the patient placed in 
the Trendelenburg position. A curved incision was made through the 
bladder wall about l£ in. above and behind the right ureter. A flap of 
bladder wall including the right ureteric orifice was turned down. In 
the perivesical tissue exposed by this incision, the lower end of the 
right ureter was isolated. The ureter was normal on palpation at this 
spot, and as high as the finger could trace. The duct was cut across 
2 in. from the orifice. After the upper end of the ureter was freed the 
edges were stitched to the lips of the wound in the bladder base with 
three catgut stitches. The flap of bladder wall was now reflected 
further and a portion of bladder wall including the right ureteric orifice 
was removed together with the lower 2 in. of ureter and the ureteric 
growth. A small tube was placed alongside the new ureteric orifice 
passing through the bladder wound into the perivesical tissue and the 
bladder wound closed up to it with interrupted catgut stitches. A 
large tube was placed in the cystotomy wound. The patient made a 
good recovery. 

The following is the report on the specimen: “ The specimen 
comprised about 1£ in. of the ureter with the bladder wall surrounding 
its orifice. At the orifice of the ureter and projecting from it into the 
bladder is a small soft villous papilloma. There is no evidence of 
growth higher in the ureter.” 

Case IY.—Hydronephroma of Kidney, Secondary Growth 
of Ureter; Nephrectomy. 

F. S., aged 53, a patient of Dr. MacDougal, of Wallington, was 
examined on July 5, 1920. For four weeks he had suffered from 
scalding on micturition and from hsematuria. The onset was sudden 
and the haematuria was continuous, although it varied in amount. Clots 
had occasionally been passed, but their shape had not been noted. 
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There was pain in both testicles. A few nights before I saw him he 
had an attack of retention relieved by catheters. I cystoscoped him 
on July 5, 1920. The bladder and right ureteric orifice were healthy. 
A slow stream of treacly black blood trickled slowly from the left ureter. 

On admission to King’s College Hospital (July 15,1920), the patient 
was pale and weak with blanched mucous membrane. There was 
nocturnal frequency of micturition and occasional difficulty due to the 
passage of clots. The left kidney was palpable. The urine was acid, 
specific gravity 1020, and it contained albumin, blood, and some pus, 
and a few casts. Worm-like clots were passed. An X-ray examination 
showed the shadow of an enlarged left kidney. A catheter passed up 
the right ureter for 12 in. without obstruction. On the left side the 
catheter was arrested at 6 in. from the meatus and dark blood flowed 
from it in quantity. Urea concentration test (July 21, 1920) for both 
kidneys was 2 per cent, for the second hour; for the right kidney 
(July 29, 1920), 1'47 per cent. Pyelography showed an indefinite 
round pelvic shadow without characteristic abnormal features. 

Operation (August 10, 1920) : Left nephrectomy. Ureter clamped 
and ligatured at level of lower pole of kidney. Kidney showed hyper¬ 
nephroma, round in shape and embedded in the upper half of the 
kidney. Benal pelvis distended with blood clot but otherwise normal. 
Hsematuria ceased, and he made a satisfactory convalescence, rapidly 
gaining weight and his colour improving. 

On September 28 an attack of hsematuria occurred, without pain 
or discomfort. The urine was still blood-stained five days later, but 
cystoscopy showed only a slight degree of cystitis. Urea concentration 
test of the right kidney after the operation was 1'95 per cent. (August 16, 
1920) and 2 06 per cent. (September 3, 1920). 

On November 14, 1920, he was readmitted, suffering from severe 
hsematuria, which had appeared four weeks after leaving the hospital. 
On cystoscopy a clot of blood was seen projecting from the left ureter. 
The patient was suffering from profound ansemia and the urine con¬ 
tained a large quantity of blood. 

Operation (November 16, 1920): Left ureterectomy. The patient 
was so profoundly ansemic that it was doubtful whether an ansesthetic 
could be safely administered. He bore the operation and the ansesthetic 
well and had little shock. After the operation the hsematuria ceased. 

The specimen of the left ureter showed a small growth about the 
size of a split pea at the upper end, and two blood clots along its 
course. The patient is making a good recovery. 
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Two Cases of Papilloma of the Kidney. 

By S. G. MacDonald, F.R.C.S. 

Case I. 

The first specimen consists of a hydronephrotic kidney. A large 
papillomatous growth is seen in the dilated pelvis and flat growth of the 
same type is visible on various portions of the epithelial surface of the 
dilated kidney. In one place the kidney substance has been invaded by 
growth, but the latter appears to be confined to the kidney, and the 
outer aspect of the organ is smooth. 

Clinical notes: The patient (C. W. K.) was a male, aged 56. The 
first and only symptom was hsematuria, which began on July 10, 1919, 
while cycling, and continued intermittently, with the occasional passage 
of clots, until he was seen by me on September 26, 1919. At this time 
there was a large smooth swelling in the position of the right kidney. 
Cystoscopy revealed nothing abnormal, the left ureter was catheterized 
and the corresponding kidney found satisfactory. On October 11 the 
right kidney was removed with all the perirenal fat, by the lumbar 
route. There was no apparent extension of growth beyond the 
kidney, nor could any glands be felt. The patient made an uneventful 
recovery. 

For the pathological report I am indebted to Dr. El worthy “ . . . 
kidney laid open to show villous formation involving the renal pelvis 
and upper end of ureter. Microscopically these growths were con¬ 
sidered simple in nature, but serial sections made through a fragment 
taken from the region of the hilum of the kidney (where the growth had 
invaded the kidney substance) showed in the majority small areas of 
cells, the appearance of which pointed to malignancy. The residual 
renal tissue showed changes due to pressure and inflammation. The 
perirenal tissues did not appear infiltrated.” 

Subsequent history: On October 14, 1920, the patient was seen 
again by me. He had four nodules of growth in the skin over the 
lower part of the thoracic wall, the nearest being 2J to 3 in. from the 
operation scar. There was no evidence of deeper growth, and the scar 
itself was healthy. On October 161 excised the area of skin containing 
the nodules. Dr. Elworthy’s report on these is : “ Allowing for differ- 
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ences of staining the nodales seem to be secondary to the renal growth. 
The structure is ‘ villoid,’ and its cells appear to have been derived from 
an original transitional epithelium. In a few places some of the cells 
suggest reversion to a squamoid type.” 

Case II. 

The second specimen, unfortunately not so well preserved as the 
former, shows a pyonephrosis with a large papillomatous growth 
occupying the renal pelvis; similar masses of growth are seen 
springing from the epithelial lining of the calices, but in this 
specimen there is no invasion of renal tissue. 

Clinical history: E. M. M., male, aged 40, first seen by me on 
September 10, 1919. He gave a history of hsematuria dating from 1912, 
and recurring at intervals of six to twelve months. During 1919 patient 
began to suffer from intermittent and painful micturition. For the last 
seven months he also suffered from right renal pain. Examination 
revealed a palpable but not grossly enlarged right kidney, and the urine 
contained blood and pus. X-ray examination was negative, but cysto¬ 
scopy disclosed a large growth of doubtful nature, occupying the right 
side of bladder and obscuring the right ureteric orifice. It was thought 
that the enlargement and probable infection of the right kidney were 
secondary to the obstruction produced by the growth. On November 
21 the bladder was opened and the growth excised; recovery was 
uneventful. 

Microscopy (Dr. Fletcher) showed a villous papilloma, but there was 
no evidence in sections of the growth or pedicle that it had taken on 
malignant characters. I saw the patient at intervals until March, 
1920, by which time the right kidney had increased in size and was 
becoming more painful and tender. The urine contained more pus, 
and there was fever at night. Cystoscopy showed a purulent efflux 
from this kidney, the left ureter was catheterized, and this kidney 
proved efficient and uninfected. 

On March 26, right lumbar nephrectomy; there were few adhe¬ 
sions, and the kidney was removed intact. Patient again made an 
uneventful recovery, but unfortunately has some recurrent growths in 
the bladder. 

Microscopy of renal growth (Dr. Fletcher): “ The kidney was 
enlarged by a big soft flocculent growth involving the middle zone 
and apparently arising from the renal pelvis. The upper and lower 
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poles of the kidney were hydronephrotic. On examination the kidney 
proves to be involved only by pressure, and is not invaded in the 
true sense. I regard the growth as histologically innocent, and it 
seems probable that the villous tumour of the bladder previously 
removed was a simple implantation growth from the pre-existing 
renal pelvis growth.” 


Case of Angeioma of Kidney. 

By R. H. Jocelyn Swan, O.B.E., M.S. 

A. S., aged 19. Sudden profuse hsematuria without any preceding 
pain arising on November 2, 1911. Urine bright red and contained 
rounded worm-like clots. Hsematuria continued profuse. When seen 
on November 4, urine passed contained bright red blood which clotted 
in the vessel. Patient was very pale and blanched. Pulse 120, small. 
No pain of any sort. No frequency of micturition. 

Cystoscopy: Bladder washed clear very quickly and blood seen 
issuing from left ureter with forcible jets. 

Operation: Kidney exposed and appeared normal, except that pelvis 
was dark from contained blood. Kidney divided in length, when a 
spongy mass was seen in central part, oozing blood freely from surface. 
Nephrectomy. 

Microscopical section: The renal tissue is infiltrated with blood 
around an area showing the structure of an angeioma. 


Double Ureter; Hydronephrosis of one part of a Double 

Kidney. 

By R. H. Jocelyn Swan, O.B.E., M.S. 

S. D., aged 33. Constant pain in left side of back for fourteen 
months, dull aching in character; no colic. Not affected by rest or 
exertion. No increased frequency of micturition. 

On examination: Whole of left side of abdomen shows definite 
resistance ; abdominal muscles held contracted and examination difficult. 
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Percussion note dull in whole of left side to 2 in. from middle line, 
extending into loin which is slightly bulged. Urine 1010; no albumin, 
pus nor blood. 

Cystoscopy: Bladder normal. Left orifice small. Attempt at 
catheterization of ureter failed. Bight orifice normal. 

Operation, November 14, 1907: Vertical incision in left abdominal 
wall; mass discovered to be a hydronephrotic kidney. Parietal peri¬ 
toneum stripped up, exposing tumour extraperitoneally, and separation 
easily made above. Renal vessels found crossing the front of cyst and 
ligatured, when tumour was found to consist of a very large cyst with 
a flattened kidney above and outside it. Below, however, a double 
ureter was found, one enormously dilated and tortuous from the cyst, 
and the other small and passing vertically from the flattened kidney. 
These two ureters united below just before entering bladder. Ligatured 
and whole removed. 
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Angioma of Kidney . 1 

By R. H. Jocelyn Swan, O.B.E., M.S. 

I SHOWED this specimen at the last pathological meeting of the Section, 
and the Secretary asked me to bring it forward again, in the hope of creating 
some discussion upon it. 

It occurred in a young Cambridge undergraduate, aged 19. On October 30, 
1911, he played football; he did not remember any particular kick or other 
injury, but when passing urine three days later he was surprised to notice it 
was thick with blood. He had had no pain. The doctor stated that in the 
water there was a worm-like clot 2 in. long. Such a distinctive clot was only 
present on one occasion. He continued to bleed severely during November 2 
and 3. Sir Clifford Allbutt saw him on November 4, and thought he must 
have a villous growth of the bladder, and advised that the bladder should be 
opened forthwith in order to stop the haemorrhage. I saw him on the same 
evening when he was still passing bright red blood, so much that it clotted in 
the vessel into which he passed it. He was very anaemic, obviously from the 
bleeding, the pulse was 120 and small, and his general condition was not good. 
I washed out the bladder rapidly, and got a view of blood pouring out of his 
left ureter. There was no growth in the bladder. He was given an anaesthetic 
and I rapidly exposed his left kidney, which, to outside inspection, appeared 
normal. How r ever, the pelvis and ureter were plum-coloured and evidently 
contained blood. I split the kidney vertically, and found a tumour close to the 
pelvis of the kidney oozing blood freely and looking like erectile tissue. It was 
impossible to remove it separately from the kidney, therefore I did nephrectomy. 
The patient did very well and made an uninterrupted recovery. 

The specimen in the jar you have seen, but I wish to show you, by the 
epidiascope, a drawing which was made within a few hours of the removal by 
Mr. Shiells. You see in the substance of the kidney an oval tumour with 
spongy texture with rather large vessels and spaces above. The pelvis of the 
kidney is stained with blood. The other side became somew hat damaged by 
cutting into the kidney and by the bleeding. The microscopic section of the 
tumour was made by Dr. Kettle, w T ho reported that it was an angioma showing 
definite dilated capillaries. 

There is a section under the microscope which Sir John Bland-Sutton has 
examined and he tells me that he has no doubt it is cavernous angioma. 

The chief interest in the case lies in its rarity ; German authorities seem 
to consider that angioma of the kidney may exist with adenoma. It is difficult 
to find a report of any case in England ; Mr. Thomson Walker does not mention 
it in his book. The only similar recorded case I can find is in Sir Henry 
Morris's book and his case had a very definite hsematuria. 


Ju—U l 


iJAt a meeting of the Section, held February 24, 1921. 
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He states that a woman aged 23 was seen for cellulitis of the neck and suppurative 
cellulitis of the right leg. In addition she had profuse hsematuria and slight pyuria 
with left lumbar pain ; she gave a history of having had previously, over a period of 
some years, several attacks of hfematuria, with pain in the left loin, each attack lasting on 
an average three to four days. She died after eleven days from septicemia. At the 
post-mortem, the cause of the hematuria was found to be multiple angiomata of the left 
kidney, one of which had ulcerated into the upper calices. There was no calculus. 
There were areas of red spongy tissue in the renal substance, rather in the medullary 
than in the cortical portion. To the naked eye, the cut surfaces showed the open mouths 
of two or three large vessels with a wide zone of cavernous tissue surrounding them. 
Microscopically, these areas were composed of a collection of vascular spaces, as in an 
angioma. (Moms, “ Surgical Diseases of Kidney and Ureters,” i, p. 630.) 

Allen and Cherry state that “ true angioma of the kidney may show all 
grades of capillary dilatation until networks of inter-communicating vascular 
spaces are formed.” (International Medical Congress of Australasia, 1897.) 

Mr. Deanesly, of Wolverhampton, was good enough to write to me about a 
case under his care in September, 1906, which he has kindly given me per¬ 
mission to quote. 

A man, aged 66, had for five months suffered from pain in the left kidney region and 
intermittent haematuria. When seen the urine was full of blood. There was no note 
of a cystoscopic examination. The left kidney was exposed by lumbar incision and 
separated from loose fatty tissue. On its surface were numerous projecting rounded 
nodules about ^ to f in. in diameter and of a dusky vascular appearance. One of these 
was removed for microscopical examination. The ureter and pelvis were normal and no 
calculus was found. The kidney w as not removed. The patient was known to be well 
in 1908, except for occasional pain and haematuria. 

The specimen was examined by the late Mr. Targett who reported “ the greater part 
of this nodule in the kidney has the structure of a capillary angioma and is well 
surrounded by a thick fibrous capsule. Alongside is an area of closely packed gland 
tubules w*ith very little stroma and at the periphery of the section the kidney substance 
exhibited the results of chronic interstitial nephritis.” 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Ralph THOMPSON said that if these were ordinary angiomata, there was one 
feature which was very interesting. In the case published by Sir Henry Moms, 
and mentioned by Mr. Swan, there was ulceration, and in Mr. Swan’s ow n case there 
was some destruction of renal tissue. He did not think that was common in the case 
of angiomata occurring elsewhere in the body. No doubt ulceration did occur over 
neevi and angiomata, but was there consequent loss of tissue qua the angioma '? 
The feature of ulceration seemed to suggest there was something besides angiomatous 
material present, even though the microscope might not reveal it. Another point which 
arose in this discussion was, as to whether grave haemorrhage w*as a clinical symptom 
in bladder conditions. He was aw are that such patients might become pale, but was 
there in these conditions the danger to life consequent on the haemorrhage which 
was found in kidnej' conditions ? In the latter, one saw, from time to time, patients 
arriving in the last stages of collapse, but in ten years he had never seen really serious 
haemorrhage arising from bladder disease, though one case of the kind was reported 
to him at Guy’s Hospital. Therefore, was Sir Clifford Allbutt sufficiently justified, 
because of the bleeding, in suggesting that the haemorrhage w as of vesical origin '! 

Mr. FRANK Kidd said that when he was doing post-mortem work at the London 
Hospital, which he continued for some years after he qualified, he w as often surprised 
to find how r common w r ere simple tumours of the kidney. He collected a number of 
specimens of them, which he cut. In the kidneys of people dying of other disease* 
it was usual to find fibromata, adenomata, and papillo-cystic adenomata in the 
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kidney. Yet in 2.500 post-mortems he never saw a ease in which such simple tumours 
had caused symptoms. He had always looked out for mevi of the kidney, because 
Mr. Hurry Fenwick had described in one of his books several cases of angioma of the 
renal papillae encountered at operation, but he had never previously seen an undoubted 
specimen. He had met with two cases of infection of the kidney with gonococci; 
both exhibited grave unilateral Inematuria. In one he had to remove the kidney 
because the patient was obviously about to die from haemorrhage. In the other case he 
managed to stop the bleeding by washing out the kidney with silver nitrate, and in both 
gonococci could be found in the urine which was drawn oft’ from the bleeding kidney. 
He had published a hill account of the microscopic appearance of the first kidney in his 
book ” Common Infections of the Kidney,” p. 278, et seq. When cut it showed a 
curious condition of dilatation of the veins round the papilhe, and the collecting tubules 
were dilated and cystic from inflammatory products. It was clear that the man 
suffered from haemorrhage because he was bleeding from these veins. Recently he saw a 
paper by Buerger ( Medical Record, 1918, xciv, p. 1057) describing inflammatory kidneys, 
not gonorrhoeal, with similar changes that had caused severe haematuria. It had been 
suggested that Mr. Swan’s case was an inflammatory condition and not one of simple 
tumour formation, but the sections from his case were quite different from those of the 
gonorrhoeal kidney; there was no evidence of dilatation of tubules with inflammatory 
products, nor was there evidence that that patient had suffered previously from 
inflammatory trouble. It was of the utmost importance to try to find out further 
causes of unusual htematurias. He had a great dislike to the term “ essential 
Inematuria.” It was a confession of ignorance to use it and it tended to obscure 
judgment and hinder research. In the present case Mr. Swan had shown a well-proved 
case of simple tumour of the kidney which could produce a clinical symptom, namely, 
grave Inematuria. 

Mr. THOMSON Walker asked if a better name than “ essential Inematuria ” could 
be suggested. As an author lie confessed it was a bad name, but it was difficult to 
find a better. 

Mr. Kidd : Htematuria of unknown origin would do. 

Mr. CURTIS remarked that of course it was easy to be wise after the event, but lie 
would like to know whether Mr. Swan thought nephrectomy essential in such a case, 
or whether,’ if an angioma was diagnosed, less drastic treatment, e.g., by the cautery, 
might not suffice ; in other words, was it to be laid down in future that nephrectomy 
was the correct treatment for angioma *? 

The PRESIDENT said he supposed it would be agreed that the word Inematuria was 
not used as indicating any particular disease; it was only a symptom. If cystoscopic 
examination revealed nothing wrong in the bladder and nothing was issuing from the 
ureters, the difficulty was to find what was the cause of the trouble. One did not like 
to explore the kidney unless something was evident which rendered that justifiable. 
Therefore he thought the general practice was to wait for a time to see whether the 
Inematuria continued, and whether it could be arrested by medicine and rest. With 
regard to Mr. Ralph Thompson's remark, he (the President) had seen hemorrhage 
from growths in the bladder which was as severe and serious as from the kidney. 
There were cases of such profuse bleeding from the bladder that a view of the 
conditions present could not be obtained until the eystoscope had been used on several 
occasions. 

Mr. THOMSON Walker said he had seen a good number of cases in which bleeding 
from the bladder was so severe as to make him anxious. The point of difference was, 
that when the bladder bled severely it became filled with clot, and it was then necessary 
to open the bladder, whereas bleeding from the kidney might go on longer without 
interference ; the anaemia would therefore he more profound. 

Mr. JOCELYN Swan (ill reply* said he was inclined to agree with Mr. Thompson's 
remark that the severe hemorrhage justified the attribution of it to the kidney; 
he had never seen any bladder hemorrhage cause such a grave condition as that in 
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which this patient had been ; he was exsanguinated, with a very feeble pulse, and 
he was getting to the cold stage, with sweating. He ventured the opinion at the time 
that he had never seen a bladder condition bleed to such an extent as to endanger life. 
In other cases, too, he had seen very severe htemorrliage in kidney conditions. 
As Mr. Thomson Walker pointed out. in bladder conditions the patient could tolerate 
the bleeding better, and the intravesical clotting tended to arrest the htemorrliage. 
The presence of an excessive amount of clot in a distended bladder would cause pain 
and constant desire to micturate. He had seen severe hemorrhage from prostatic 
trouble, but not to such an extent as to make death appear imminent. Where there 
was such severe htemorrliage without pain it was more likely to be renal than vesical in 
origin and therefore that was a point in diagnosis. The fact that Mr. Kidd had found 
simple tumours of the kidney quite commonly in the post-mortem room without any 
clinical evidence corresponded with the statement of pathologists that adenomata 
and fibromata were quite common in the kidney. In this case a simple tumour had 
given rise to such profuse hematuria as to endanger the life of the patient, which 
was very uncommon. He was glad to hear Mr. Kidd raise the point concerning 
Mr. Hurry Fenwick’s cases of angiomata of renal papillte. That was a different 
condition. In Mr. Swan’s case there was a distinct tumour in the renal substance. 
He had no evidence of this being an infective kidney; there was no suggestion of 
gonorrhoea, nor was there any preceding inflammatory trouble. When Mr. Curtis 
asked whether nephrectomy was necessary in such a case, he was fully justified in his 
question ; if its nature had been known, treatment by cautery or diathermy might have 
been successful. In some cases of localized tumour in a more favourable position, 
simple excision of the tumour might be sufficient. But this patient’s condition was 
so grav e that something had to be done at once in order to save his life. He was in 
a small nursing home, where no cautery nor electrical apparatus were available. 
Mr. Swan admitted that when he decided to remove the kidney, he did not know 
the functional condition of its fellow, but he had to take that risk. The President’s 
remark that lnematuria was a symptom, not a disease, was very much to the point. and 
it was for those working in this specialty to discover the causes of cases hitherto 
classified under the name “ essential haunaturia.” He also objected to that term, 
a* he did to “ idiopathic hematuria." He was very glad this discussion had taken 
place : it showed that this type of case was at least a very unusual one. 


Melanotic Sarcoma of the Kidney. 

By Philip Turner, M.S. 

The patient, a married woman, aged 30, Tfrith four children, from whom 
this specimen was taken, was admitted into Guy’s Hospital in October, 1919, 
for abdominal pain, vomiting, and constipation. There was a tuberculous 
family history, and the patient had one eye removed three years before for 
what she described as 44 tuberculous trouble.” Signs of phthisis were found at 
the left apex. 

The day before admission she had a sudden and violent attack of pain in 
the right hypochondrium associated with vomiting and constipation. There 
was rigidity and tenderness on the right side of the abdomen, well-marked 
visible peristalsis was present on the left side, and on bimanual examination a 
vague tumour was detected or^ the right side below the liver. The urine was 
normal. The case was considered to be one of either acute cholecystitis or 
of appendicitis, but when the abdomen was opened a large retroperitoneal 
haematoma was found at the back of the abdominal cavity on the right side. 
The maximum amount of clot was behind the hepatic flexure of the colon 
obscuring the kidney, but it extended downwards to the iliac fossa and 
internally to beyond the midline and into the root of the mesentery. There 
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was no free blood in the peritoneal cavity, and no cause for the hzematoma 
could be found. The haemorrhage was thought to he due either to a retro¬ 
peritoneal growth oi\ possibly, to a leaking abdominal aneurysm. 

The patient did very well after the operation, and was discharged in about 
a month’s time. 

Nothing more was heard of the patient until the beginning of December, 
1920, when I was asked by Dr. E. Milton to see her. She was then com¬ 
plaining of pain in the right loin : there had been a little haematuria and slight 
pyuria which had cleared up with rest and medical treatment. She looked 
thin and ill, and on examination the right kidney, which could be easily felt,, 
was considerably enlarged, with a distinct boss towards the lower pole. It was 
decided to operate, and the tumour was approached by an incision in the right 
semilunar line. The kidney was removed, but the patient died shortly after¬ 
wards of shock and haemorrhage. The tumour was at first sight thought to be 
an angioma, but further examination showed that it was a black growth. 
Histological examination by Dr. G. W. Nicholson showed that it was a mela¬ 
notic sarcoma. No post-mortem examination was made, so it is not possible 
to say whether there were any other melanotic growths. Presumably the 
primary growth was in the eye which had been removed some four years 
previously, but, unfortunately, neither the hospital nor the name of the 
operator are known. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President said that Mr. Turner had given a clear and succinct description of 
the case. He asked whether, when the kidney was removed, the disease had extended 
to the surface, or was it confined within the capsule ? It must have extended into the 
capsule when the bleeding occurred. 

Mr. C. A. K. NlTCH said that at the present time he had under observation a 
patient, aged 89. who one year ago, had a pigmented mole on his back, which suddenly 
took on rapid and malignant growth. It was removed, and found to be melanotic 
carcinoma. Four months later, he developed a large gland in his axilla, and when that 
was removed it was found to contain metastatic growth. Two months ago, the axillary 
glands again became enlarged. Excision was not then considered advisable, as Mr. 
Xitch thought the enlargement was due tp secondary growth, and did not feel sure 
that an operation would confer any benefit. He therefore sent the patient to the 
Radium Institute to be irradiated six hours daily for five days. As the axillary glands 
did not subside, Mr. Xitch decided to excise them. The patient mentioned that he had 
had luematuria. but no pain. When the glands were removed, a cystoscopic examina¬ 
tion was made, but as the haematuria had then ceased, it was impossible to ascertain 
its source. The bladder was quite normal. One of the glands removed contained a 
dark deposit, which was found to be blood-clot, not secondary growth. Three weeks 
ago, the patient reported that haematuria had recurred, and therefore he probably had a 
secondary melanotic growth in the kidney. 

Mr. Jocelyn Swan said that a case admitted under his care at the Cancer Hospital 
a month or two ago was in some respects similar to that described by Mr. Turner, but 
a more advanced case of general sarcomatosis. The history given was that two years 
eight months previously the man had had his eye removed for malignant tumour in a 
hospital in America ; he did not know what the actual condition was. When admitted 
into the Cancer Hospital he was very ill: he had nodules of growth on the parotid and 
submaxillary areas, one side of the chest was dull, the liver enlarged and nodular, and 
there was cedema of legs and scrotum. He died ten days after admission. At the post¬ 
mortem scarcely any viscus was free from nodules of growth, but the amount of pigment 
was only small. In the liver and kidney there were large whitish nodules. He had 
had luematuria. and there was growth in both kidneys. Some years ago he had a case 
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of melanotic sarcoma of the foot. There were also melanotic glands in the groin. She 
died of melanotic sarcomatosis. There was a large secondary deposit in the adrenal 
gland, not in the kidney ; a big mass sat on the top of the kidney, and it should be 
labelled adrenal secondary deposit. His own experience was that in these cases there 
were secondary deposits in other viscera, and he asked Mr. Turner if there was any 
subsequent evidence of metastatic growth in any other organ. 

Mr. Frank Kidd supported Mr. Swan’s statement. In dealing with growths one 
met with one type which led to multiple deposits ail over the body, whereas in another 
type secondary deposits might be confined to one organ. One could never tell in am 
particular case how long it would be before there would arise evidence of recurrence. 
For instance, he had known a breast removed without including the pectorals, and had 
seen carcinoma develop fourteen years later in the glands of the axilla—i.e., deposits of 
growth might lie dormant in the bpdy quite a long time without producing symptoms. 
He recalled two cases in which a melanotic sarcoma had been removed from the limbs, 
and in both there had developed secondary deposits in the bladder, which could be seen 
with the cystoscope, without evidence of deposit in other parts. He thought the 
cause of the retroperitoneal haemorrhage in the case now described could be explained. 
When the secondary deposit developed in the kidney it was on the outer surface, and 
at first it burst into the retroperitoneal tissues. The little excoriation in the capsule 
through which it burst then healed up, and the next burst was into the pelvis of the 
kidney. The growth thus found an easier line of advance into the pelvis and ureter, 
and it no longer pressed outwards so as to bleed into the retroperitoneal tissues. 

Mr. CURTIS agreed there was a difficulty in determining the relation between the 
initial retroperitoneal haemorrhage and that from the kidney growth, but he thought 
that to refuse to operate on the foot for fear of setting up melanoma elsewhere was a 
mistake. The growth which occurred in the region where the hydronephrotie kidney 
was removed was an indication of the path of invasion followed by the growth. The 
other reason for it settling in the hydronephrotie area was perhaps the lowered re¬ 
sistance of that part. If malignant growth was detected, the sooner it was 
removed the better ; fear of setting up growths elsewhere should not be a 
deterrent. 

Mr. PHILLIP Turner (in reply) said that at the time he removed the kidney 
the growth was coming through the capsule; he doubted whether it did so when 
the haematoma was present. There was no evidence of any other secondary 
growth at the time of the operation. When the retroperitoneal haemorrhage occurred 
he thought before the operation that he might find a gall-bladder condition, or possibly 
appendix trouble. He found the heematoma, and he did not do anything to the 
kidney, which was concealed by the haemorrhage in front of it. He suspected some 
retroperitoneal grow r th at the time, but he could not feel one. The operation was 
simply an exploratory one. 


Specimen from Case of Carcinoma of the Ureter, Secondary 

to Carcinoma of a Congenital Hydronephrotie Kidney. 

By Frank Kidd, F.R.C.S. 

Male, aged 48. 

History (October 21, 1918): Five years’ haematuria and occasional dull 
ache in the right kidney region. During the last year has bled a little every 
day. Looks very anaemic. Haemoglobin percentage, 40; red blood corpuscles, 
3,750,000. General blood-pressure 178 mm. of mercury. 

Cystoscopy: Blood issuing from the right ureter, no indigo comes through 
in half an hour; left ureter, clear urine in good quantity; indigo comes through 
in ten minutes in large amount. 

Abdomen : Hard nodular enlarged right kidney can be felt. 
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Operation (October 28, 1918): Eight kidney removed, specimen not 
preserved. The upper end of the right ureter is blocked with a nose of papillo¬ 
matous growth. The kidney is very much distended and thinned—congenital 
hydronephrosis. The surface of the thinned-out pelvis is covered throughout, 
especially in the lower pole, with multiple papillomatous growths which do not 
appear to invade deeply anywhere. 

Microscopic sections reported on by Professor Turnbull, of the London 
Hospital: “Papillary, stratified, columnar-eelled, mucous carcinoma of the 
renal pelvis.” 

Progress : Patient went on very well until May, 1920, when he began to 
pass blood again. 

Cystoscopy (May 13, 1920): A papilloma can be seen peeping out of the 
mouth of the right ureter. The ureter is distended by the growth and 
its mouth prolapsed into the bladder. The rest of the bladder is quite 
healthy. 

Second operation (May 17, 1920): Spinal anaesthesia combined with open 
ether. Middle line incision in the abdomen. The ureter was completely 
exposed, extraperitoneally, and the bladder stripped completely of its peritoneal 
covering. The bladder was then opened on the right side. The ureter was 
removed entire, including £ in. of the wall of the bladder surrounding its 
opening into the bladder. The bladder was then stitched up and drainage 
established through the perineum and from the bladder itself. 

Specimen shown: The ureter forms a specimen about 14 in. long, the wail 
of which is very much thinned and the lumen dilated to the size of a large 
penholder. It is partially blocked by a papilloma at its extreme end. There 
is also a small papilloma near the upper end. 

Progress : The wound healed up well and the patient left the home in the 
middle of June, 1920, passing his water naturally. Since then he has had no 
further trouble and is able to do his work and play golf. 

Comments. 

Congenital hydronephrosis is often associated with other diseases ; and I 
have seen several cases in which stone or tumour had developed in a hydro¬ 
nephrosis. It is generally recognized that a predisposing cause of papilloma 
of the renal pelvis is stone, but I do not think it has been recognized that 
hydronephrosis may also be a predisposing cause. 

I have seen three types of growth in the renal pelvis, simple papilloma, 
malignant papilloma, and excavating ulcerating carcinoma. These growths 
betray the true embryonic origin of the ureter and pelvis of the kidney. The 
ureter and pelvis arise from the Wolffian duct, and embryologists dispute as 
to whether this is ectodermic or mesoblastic in origin. Growths of the renal 
pelvis, especially the carcinomatous growths, show a tendency to the formation 
of cell-nests; and in this and other respects closely resemble carcinomata 
arising in the female urethra, which strongly suggests that the Wolffian duct 
arises from the ectoderm. These cases are relatively non-malignant. This 
patient had shown symptoms for five years, yet even after so long a time 
he seemed to be free from secondary deposits in other parts of the body. 

The process whereby a growth seeds itself downwards along a natural tube 
is well-known in the ureter and in the alimentary canal, but the process of 
seeding backwards against the natural stream is not so well known. The 
other case I had hoped to show to-night seemed to be one of primary carcinoma 
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of the ureter where seedlings of growths had seeded backwards into the kidney, 
the ureter having become blocked by the primary growth. Unfortunately the 
8])ecimen has been mislaid. 

It is important not to forget palpation in these cases, as mistakes are often 
made by forgetting to carry this out. This had evidently been omitted in my 
patient by the two other surgeons who had previously seen him : they had 
stated that they could not make a diagnosis as he was not bleeding at the time 
they saw him, yet abdominal palpation made it clear that he had a large 
tumour of the right kidney. 

The patient looked so anaemic that I thought it would not be safe to 
operate without carrying out blood transfusion; but when examined by a 
pathologist his haemoglobin was 40 per cent, and the red cells 3,750,000, 
i.e., he was above the 30 per cent, boundary line of safety below which it is not 
safe to operate. 

Another point worth noting is that although you may see growth hanging 
out of the mouth of the ureter, you cannot say you are dealing with papilloma 
of the renal pelvis. I have seen growth hanging out even when the case has 
been one of primary tumour of the kidney, i.e., the tumour has ulcerated 
through into the pelvis and has formed a long pedicled string of growth 
which has elongated until it actually sticks out of the mouth of the ureter. 

With regard to prognosis, I think one should never despair in advising 
removal of renal tumours. One can never tell what will happen, and the 
patient should be given his best chance, viz., operation. If haematuria recurs 
after removing papillomata of the renal pelvis, one should inspect carefully to 
see if the bladder is clear, and be prepared to sacrifice the ureter. This is, I 
think, a real advance in renal surgery. I know of other surgeons who have 
done such operations with success. The question may be asked, should you 
remove the ureter as well at the primary operation if you find you are dealing 
with papillomata of the renal pelvis? In the cases of which I have had experience 
the patients have been too ill to justify removal of the ureter at the same 
time, so that I think it is advisable to wait to see what happens. If bleeding 
recurs after a primary nephrectomy, we should be prepared to carry out a 
second operation for the total extirpation of the ureter. 

Mr. Thomson Walker said Mr. Kidd did not refer to primary growths of tlu* 
ureter ; he took it he meant growths in the pelvis of the kidney with secondary growths 
in the ureter. At a previous meeting, he, Mr. Thomson Walker, had brought forward 
three cases of primary growth of ureter, which were probably simple growths. Since 
then he had had a communication from Dr. Hawthorne in regard to one of them 
(Case 11, R.S.). A few months after ureterectomy the patient developed signs of 
malignant growth, namely, severe pain, vomiting and emaciation and there was an 
irregular mass in the right abdomen. The left lobe of the liver was enlarged ami 
irregular. A mass could he felt in the pelvis and there were nodules in the skin. Tlu* 
patient died five months after the operation, and there were found multiple masses in 
the abdomen, including growths in the liver, and sections of the latter showed 
c a re i n om a to us d e) >osi t s. 
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The Prevention of Urinary Obstruction after Prostatectomy . 1 

By J. W. Thomson Walker, M.B.Edin., F.R.C.S.Eng. 

This article deals with fibrous contraction of the vesical outlet after 
suprapubic prostatectomy, and with an open operation for its prevention. No 
paper upon this subject should open without a reference to the fundamental 
work of our President, Sir Peter Freyer. I can look back to the time when 
castration, following the erroneous teaching of White, was in vogue as a cure 
for enlarged prostate, and when Harrison was attempting to prove by statistics 
that resecting the vas was an efficient substitute and would cure the condition. 

I can thus appreciate more fully than many of you here the immense 
change that was brought about by the introduction of suprapubic prostatectomy 
by Sir Peter Freyer. It is therefore in no carpiDg spirit of criticism of the 
operation of suprapubic prostatectomy that I bring forward those cases of post¬ 
operative obstruction, but with a view to discussing with you whether some 
modification of the original operation is not necessary in order to meet this 
sequel shown by experience to occur. 

I shall first relate sixteen cases of post-prostatectomy obstruction and then 
discuss them. 

Case 1.—R. T. H., aged 55 (Ref. No. 24). Examined January 23, 1917. Prostatec¬ 
tomy September 28, 1916 (general surgeon). Prostate adherent and operation difficult. 
Fistula persisted. On November 18 surgeon introduced forefinger into the bladder and 
pushed metal bougie through the closed internal meatus. January 13, 1917 : Fistula 
still leaking, instruments passed under anesthetic. On the 23rd urinary fistula through 
which all urine discharged ; bougies arrested at internal meatus. February 14 : Opera¬ 
tion. Internal meatus admitted a small metal bougie and was surrounded by hard scar 
tissue. This was excised and a free opening into the prostatic cavity obtained. Wound 
healed satisfactorily and urine passed in good stream. 

A year later the surgeon who ha!d performed the original operation wrote to me about 
him as follows: 44 1 saw a few days ago an old patient on whom I operated for enlarged 
prostate. I w*as pleased and surprised to see him so well, as when I last saw him there 
w r a8 great trouble from cicatricial contraction of the commencement of the urethra and 
I feared carcinoma. I congratulate you on a remarkable result.” 

Case 2.—H., aged 71 (Ref. No. 29). Examined March 21, 1918. Prostatectomy 
January 14, 1918 (general surgeon). Prostate large and shelled out in one piece. 
Difficulty in separation on left side and posteriorly. Emphysema, bronchitis, dilated 
heart, and glycosuria. Three weeks after operation attempts to pass catheter failed. 
February 17 : Instruments passed with finger in bladder and catheter tied in for fourteen 
days. March 21 : Urine discharged entirely by suprapubic fistula, metal instrument 
arrested at entrance into the bladder. Bladder opened freely, internal meatus com¬ 
pletely closed by thick membrane. Membrane excised and large opening into prostatie 
cavity obtained. A month later suprapubic wound healed and urine passed naturally. 

Three months after operation patient died of cardiac failure, having continued to 
void urine naturally. 

i At a meeting of the Section, held January 27, 1921. 

S-U 1 
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Case 3.—P. W M aged 64 (Ref. No. 35). Examined April 15, 1918. Prostatectomy 
November 3, 1917 (urinary surgeon). Difficulty in enucleation at lower part of prostate. 
After operation increasing difficulty in passing catheters. Fistula persisted and urine 
passed partly by urethra. February, 1918 : Surgeon opened bladder and tied catheter 
in urethra. Wound healed but repeatedly broke down again. There was difficult 
micturition and attacks of .retention. A catheter was obstructed at the internal meatus. 
At night urine passed only by catheter. April 29,1918: Bladder opened freely ; vesico- 
prostatic opening was a small aperture surrounded by a thick cuff of fibrous tissue which 
gripped a fine catheter tightly. Fibrous tissue removed and prostatic cavity exposed. 
July : Wound closed, micturition normal. 

Case 4.—A. W. W., aged 66 (Ref. No. 35). Examined November 4, 1918. Pro¬ 
statectomy November, 1917 (general surgeon). Since operation frequent micturition day 
and night and intense desire and spasm. Catheter passed occasionally with difficulty 
8 inches from meatus. 

On rectal examination a hollow in region of prostate with some thickening on either 
side. On cystoscopy outline of internal meatus very irregular, a diverticulum at bladder 
base. November 20, 1918 : Bladder opened, a pea-sized nodule of gland tissue at 
posterior lip of internal meatus. Internal meatus surrounded by fibrous ring; diverti¬ 
culum with capacity of bean. Nodule removed and large opening into prostatic cavity 
obtained by cutting away fibrous ring; diverticulum excised. October, 1919: He 
reported “ result of operation splendid and water passed very easily.” 

Case 5.—W. M., aged 60 (Ref. No. 38). Examined February 13, 1919. Prostate 
removed September, 1918 (general surgeon). Prostate large and operation straight¬ 
forward. Fistula persisted and healed up for shoft periods. Difficult micturition, 
sometimes performed only in recumbent position; dribbling at end of act. Metal 
instruments passed regularly but with difficulty. Rectal examination showed hollow 
area in prostatic region and no sign of fhalignant infiltration. * February", 1919 : The 
surgeon again operated, but failed to reach the obstruction and could not pass an 
instrument through the urethra. 

May : I exposed the bladder and found internal meatus surrounded by hard fibrous 
tissue. This was cut away and a free opening obtained ; the wound healed satisfactorily, 
the bladder closed, and patient was able to pass water freely. 

Case 6.—A. H., aged 53 (Ref. No. P. 246). Examined July 8, 1920. Prostatectomy 
March, 1920 (urinary surgeon). Wound healed. Two weeks after returning home 
difficulty of micturition recommenced, and finally no instrument could be introduced 
into bladder, obstruction being at internal meatus. 

Operation July 12, 1920. Internal meatus surrounded by scar tissue and admitted 
probe. Scar tissue cut away"; irregular areas of fibrous tissue in wall of prostatic 
cavity, and in dissecting a fibrous mass a portion of the rectal wall was excised. Edges 
of rectal wound brought together with catgut stitches, catheter tied in urethra and 
prostatic cavity packed with iodoform gauze. Continuous irrigation of bladder and 
prostatic cavity, and fiequent rectal washing. Wounds healed, and patient left h )spital 
passing clear acid urine freely . 

Case 7.—A. F. H., aged 63 (Ref. No. 46). Examined October 11, 1920. May, 1918. 
prostatectomy (general surgeon with special experience). Moderately enlarged firm 
prostate. After operation great difficulty in passing instruments. Urethra dilated with 
metal instruments. Fistula persisted in spite of retained catheter. For eighteen 
months urine passed only in a dribble, and patient has been on catheter life. Fistula 
closes for some weeks and then reopens. Micturition ceases after passing an ounce of 
urine and then catheter withdraws about a pint. In rectum a hollow prostatic area 
without induration. Small catheter passed but was gripped at internal meatus. 

Operation October 21, 1920. Masses of fibrous tissue removed and bladder 
mobilized. Neck of bladder and internal meatus drawn under arch of pubes and fixed 
with fibrous tissue. Mucous membrane at internal meatus fell together laterally so as 
to close it. With finger no opening felt. On introducing catheter the internal meatus 
was found to be an antero-posterior slit, surrounded by hard, fibrous tissue, which 
gripped the point of the catheter. Fibrous ring was dissected away and free entrance 
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to prostatic cavity obtained. Small fistula persisted for some weeks, but eventually 
healed. There was a full and powerful stream and no residual urine. 

Case 8.—E., aged 63 (Ref. No. 48). Examined October 27, 1920. October, 1918, 
prostatectomy (urinary surgeon). Enlarged prostate and some calculi removed. During 
convalescence difficulty in passing urine and instruments were passed. After leaving 
the home obstruction increased, and in March, 1919, catheter passed with difficulty. 
April, 1919: Complete retention. Instruments failed. A general surgeon opened 
bladder and introduced catheter. After that much better, but had to use catheter 
frequently. Difficulty of micturition increased, and in June, 1920, instruments were 
passed twice. Dilatation was followed by increased difficulty and retention, requiring 
catheter. During September and October, 1920, there were repeated attacks of retention 
of urine, relieved by dilatation by bougies and passage of catheter. I examined him 
on October 27, 1920. He was confined to bed and in a nervous, depressed condition, 
with tremors of hands and legs. Bladder not distended; in rectum there was a hollow 
prostatic area; no dilatation of seminal vesicles and no induration. Metal catheter 
(No. 8) passed an obstruction at the membranous urethra and another at entrance into 
bladder, where it was tightly gripped. 

I operated on November 4, 1920. Large hernia of suprapubic scar. Lower part of 
bladder and internal meatus were dragged down under the pubic arch by fibrous tissue 
and were very difficult to reach. Internal meatus was a rigid ring admitting tip of little 
finger. A quarter of an inch below this the catheter lay in hard ring of fibrous tissue. 
Fibrous tissue at internal meatus and in prostatic cavity was dissected away. Anterior 
wall of prostatic cavity also dissected away from pubic symphysis. 

Patient returned home five weeks after operation. Urine was then passed freely 
with good stream but with some lack of force. Catheter passed easily into bladder; 
no residual urine. At times there is an escape of a few drops of urine on rising suddenly 
or on sitting up in bed, but this symptom now (March, 1921) occurs at long intervals. 

Case 9.—W. S., aged 55 (Ref. No. P. 387). Examined November 4, 1920. Pro¬ 
statectomy June, 1920 (general practitioner). After operation never passed urine by 
urethra except with catheter; urinary fistula persisted, instruments being arrested at 
internal meatus. Prostatic area soft, no induration. 

Operation November 8, 1920. Scar excised, bladder base exposed ; internal meatus 
found to be completely closed ; tongue of tissue about size and shape of bean and free 
at one end projected upwards from the bladder base in position of internal meatus. 
This mass was cut away and mucous membrane and fibrous tissue forming roof to 
prostatic cavity removed, and free opening made. The patient made uninterrupted 
recovery, and left hospital healed and passing urine freely in powerful stream. 

Case 10.—A. D., aged 60. Examined January 13, 1921. Prostatectomy September 
11, 1920 (general surgeon). Prostate removed with difficulty in two pieces. Very 
adherent posteriorly. Catheters passed during convalescence. Healed in nine weeks, 
but broke down again and has since healed and broken down several times. Metal 
instruments were passed. Urine passed with difficulty; micturition easier lying on 
back. Residual urine varied from six to nine ounces. 

Operation January 19,1921. Thick masses of scar tissue dissected from suprapubic 
area and bladder freely opened. Internal meatus admitted tip of little finger,and was filled 
with soft granulation tissue. About a quarter of an inch below internal meatus prostatic 
cavity narrowed by fibrous tiss\ie which reduced lumen to No. 6 English bougie. 
Fibrous tissue was dissected away and found to extend down to triangular ligament 
where opening was small and rigid. Catheter was tied in; recovery was complete, with 
free and powerful stream. 

Case 11.—R. S., aged 60 (Ref. No. 18). Examined June 15, 1914. Prostatectomy 
March 4,1914 (general surgeon). Operation difficult; prostate hard and fibrous; no 
irrigation of bladder during convalescence. First time catheter was passed a gush of 
pus came away, but no urine. Many unsuccessful attempts were made to pass instru¬ 
ments into the bladder. Suprapubic fistula persisted, and all urine discharged through 
this. On examination skin of lower abdomen eczematous ; suprapubic scar thick and 
indurated. All urine was discharged through fistula. Obstruction to instruments after 
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passing membranous urethra, ahd between this and the bladder there was an area of 
hard fibrous tissue. Metal instruments passed up to 16/18 English and a catheter 
tied in urethra. In fourteen days suprapubic wound healed and eczema disappeared. 
Urine passed freely by urethra. Patient died suddenly four months after I saw 
him after obscure abdominal symptoms. Intestinal obstruction was found, due to a 
band extending from upper part of right side of bladder down into pelvis. 

Case 12.—C. H., aged 61 (Ref. No. 16). Examined April 6, 1914. Prostatectomy 
(general practitioner), January, 1914. Suprapubic tube retained for fourteen days after 
operation. Fistula persisted, only a few drops of urine being discharged from urethra 
and a stream from fistula. Obstruction at vesico-prostatic junction, which admitted 
small instrument. On rectal examination a hollow area was found in place of prostate 
and no induration. Catheter tied in and suprapubic w ound healed, but there w as con¬ 
stantly recurring difficulty of micturition and instruments were passed at intervals. He 
lived in the country, and finally was able to pass instruments himself and keep the sear 
dilated. 

Case 18.—S. W., aged 58 (Ref. No. 14). Examined March 17, 1914. Prostatectomy 
October 28, 1918 (urinary surgeon). Simple adenoma. Great difficulty in passing 
catheter three weeks after operation. Patient left the home November 80 healed and 
passing fairly good stream, which got gradually less, and at end of December was 
reduced to a mere dribble. Surgeon again attempted to pass catheter and failed. 
Patient w'as told that there was block at neck of bladder. Wheh I examined him 
urine was passed in feeble dribbling stream. In the rectum there was a hollow' area 
in place of prostate, but no induration. In passing instrument there w T as difficulty at 
membranous urethra and also at internal meatus, and I failed to enter bladder. 
Operation for removal of obstruction recommended, but I did not see patient 
again. 

Case 14.—W. P., aged 75 (Ref. No. 84). Examined December 12, 1918. 
Prostate removed (urinary surgeon). Prostate large and shelled out easily. Wound 
closed, but in a few months he had increasing difficulty in mictiirition and required 
catheter. In March, 1916, bladder was opened and internal meatus dilated; the 
wound healed quickly. When I examined him he complained of’frequent micturi¬ 
tion, and passed a small dribbling stream after great difficulty. I failed to pass an 
instrument into the bladder, the obstruction being at the internal meatus. Fibrous 
thickening in prostatic area was felt from rectum. 

On December 18, under spinal anaesthesia, instruments passed and a catheter tied in 
urethra. The obstruction slowly recurred, and on March 20, 1919, I again passed 
instruments. 

Case 15.—W. G., aged 77 (Ref. No. 38). Examined Octobers, 1918. Prostatectomy 
five years before (general practitioner). Prostate weighed Hi oz. For some months 
before I saw him he had increasing difficulties of micturition and frequency of straining. 
Prostatic area flat and no sign of malignant infiltration. I failed to pass instruments, 
the obstruction being at the internal meatus. Under an anaesthetic the fibrous ring 
w r as dilated and a catheter tied in. Micturition was free for a time, but on 
November 29, 1918, the obstruction at the internal meatus had again developed. 
Urethra dilated and a catheter tied in. I have lost sight of this patient. 

Case 16.—R. S. R., aged 58 (Ref. No. 49). Examined December 1, 1920. Ih-o- 
statectomy May, 1919 (urinary surgeon). Previous to operation was on catheter life. 
Operation said to be difficult, but no information in regard to prostate; wound healed 
in four w'eeks. Had bilateral epididymitis. Since operation patient can pass 1 oz. of 
urine voluntarily and then requires catheter. He had undergone a course of electric 
treatment for the bladder since the operation. On examination the bladder w as dis¬ 
tended. The prostatic area was hollow' and without induration. A small catheter 
passed with difficulty, being gripped in prostatic area. Two pints of stinking 
alkaline urine were withdrawn. No sign of disease of the nervous system and no 
history of syphilis. 1 did not consider that there was nerve atony of the bladder, but 
regarded the condition as one of obstruction at the internal meatus. Cystoscopy re¬ 
commended, but patient refused. 
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Discussion of Cases. 

These sixteen cases are patients suffering from obstruction after suprapubic 
prostatectomy, the obstruction being due to the formation of fibrous tissue in 
the area from which the prostate was removed. The cases have been care¬ 
fully selected so as to exclude two types of case in which there is post¬ 
prostatectomy obstruction, but which for the sake of clearness I am anxious to 
exclude from discussion at present. These types are:— 

(1) Obstruction due to prostatic lobes left behind at the operation. I have 
seen a few cases where a large part of the prostate, amounting to a whole 
lobe, or even what would appear to be both lobes, was discovered in examining 
for the cause of the obstruction after a so-called prostatectomy, greyer has 
published such cases. 

(2) Obstruction due to malignant growth following the removal of a pro¬ 
state. This includes cases frankly malignant at the time of the operation, 
cases where there was a suspicion of malignancy, and the difficulty in enuclea¬ 
tion and eventually the microscope proved that malignant change had occurred 
in a simple enlargement of the prostate; and, finally, cases where clinically 
there was a simple enlargement, but the pathologist reported that some part of 
the adenomatous prostate showed malignant changes. 

All these types I have excluded from this article as they raise issues 
outside those I wish here to discuss. Further, I wish to make it clear that 
there are here no cases of atony of the bladder from disease of the spinal 
cord, or atony of the bladder of the type I have described as atony without 
obstruction or signs of nervous disease. .The tone of the bladder in these cases 
was normal and capable of projecting a good stream of urine when the 
obstruction was removed. 

Post-operative History/. 

The post-operative history of these cases is of interest. In some the 
obstruction appeared early in the convalescence from the operation. There 
was a delay in passing urine, and instruments were passed usually about three 
weeks after the operation in order to dilate the urethra and assist the passage 
of urine. In other cases there was difficulty in passing a catheter from an early 
date after the operation, and a catheter was tied in. In spite of these pre¬ 
cautions obstruction commenced either at once or soon after leaving the home. 
In one case the obstruction became evident some months after the operation 
and in another only four years after the operation. In two cases no urine 
was passed at any time after the operation, and all attempts to pass instru¬ 
ments into the bladder failed. These two patients were told that the condition 
was incurable, and the suprapubic fistula must remain open. A suprapubic 
fistula persisted in eight of the sixteen patients, and in four of these all the 
urine was passed through the fistula, no urine passing by the urethra. In the 
remaining four cases some urine passed by the urethra and some by the fistula. 
In two of these (Cases 5 and 7), the fistula healed up from time to time and 
then broke down again. 

In cases where the wound healed completely or the fistula only broke down 
occasionally, the symptoms were those of severe obstruction, usually constant, 
but occasionally varying from difficult micturition and straining to periods of 
retention. In such cases the patient wae on catheter life, the catheter being 
passed with great difficulty. In three cases after some months instruments 
were passed under an anaesthetic and the stricture dilated, this proceeding 
being repeated on several occasions. In four cases a second operation had 
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been undertaken, the bladder being opened, instruments being passed, and 
a catheter tied in the urethra. In all of them the obstruction had 
recurred. 


Anatomy of the Prostatic Bed after Prostatectomy . 

In order to understand the condition present in these cases it is necessary 
to have a clear idea of the anatomy of the parts after prostatectomy. The 
enlarging prostate expands in two directions : (l) backwards towards the 
rectum, expanding the fascial sheath and stripping it from the bladder base; 
and (2) upwards into the bladder, stretching the sphincter and pushing up 
through it into the bladder cavity. 

After enucleation of the prostate a cavity of varying size is left. Lying on 
the postero-inferior wall of this is a small strip of the mucous membrane of the 
urethra, representing the portion of the posterior ws.ll of the prostatic urethra 
which lies between the verumontanum and the membranous urethra (fig. 1. 
1 and 2). The seminal vesicles lie in the posterior wall, having been stripped 



Fig. 1. — Proetatic cavity after suprapubic prostatectomy. 2, Coronal section 
showing prostato-vesical opening (dotted lines), strip of prostatic urethra on posterior 
wall, compressor urethrae muscle ; sagittal section with catheter showing posterior 
ledge; 3 , fibrous contraction at prostato-vesical opening; 2, fibrous contraction at 
prostato-urethral outlet; 5, fibrous contraction at both outlets; 6, fibrous tissue in 
wall of cavity ; ?, prostatic cavity after removal of fibrous masses. 

from the bladder base by the enlarging prostate. This cavity is roofed by a 
shelf or canopy formed by the bladder base, and communicates with the 
bladder cavity by the opening through which the prostate was enucleated. 
This opening varies very greatly in size. 

In prostates where the intravesical projection of the prostate has been very 
large, the opening may be so wide that there is scarcely any ledge at all. In 
the majority of prostates, however, this ledge is very pronounced, and the 
opening into the vesical cavity lies at the anterior part of the roof of the 
prostatic bed. This is most evident in the type of prostate where the en¬ 
largement has been extravesical and can be felt prominently in the rectum, 
but does not project through the sphincter into the bladder, and in those pro¬ 
states where there is a small intravesical nodule and a large extravesical 
adenomatous mass. At this prostato-vesical opening the mucous membrane 
of the urethra, where it joins that of the bladder, is torn across. 

The urethra communicates with the prostatic cavity at the lower end and 
anterior part, this part of the urethra being directed obliquely upwards and 
backwards. The mucous membrane of the urethra is usually torn across very 
obliquely at the prostato-urethral junction. The anterior wall is torn at or 
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near the point where the membranous urethra joins the prostatic cavity, a 
strip of the posterior wall of the prostatic urethra extending as high as the 
verumontanum is usually left behind, adhering to the posterior wall of the 
prostatic bed. On examining specimens of the enucleated prostate, when the 
gland has been removed in a single mass, the absence of this strip of the 
posterior wall of the prostatic urethra will be noted. In some cases a large 
part of the prostatic urethra remains as a long ragged tube attached to the 
membranous urethra, in other cases a long tube of the mucous membrane of 
the membranous urethra is removed with the prostate. These conditions are, 
however, exceptional, and the common condition is as I have noted. 

Anatomy of Post-operative Contraction. 

It is many years since I showed 1 that there were two danger points for 
the development of stricture after prostatectomy—namely, at the membranous 
urethra when the mucous membrane is severed, and at the outlet of the 
bladder when the mucosa of the bladder neck is torn across. It is rare to find 
any contraction at the membranous urethra, partly because it is the custom to 
pass the catheter in order to wash the bladder during convalescence; if there 
is any obstruction here it will at once be noticed, and catheters of different 
calibres passed through it. But the principal reason for the absence of con¬ 
traction at this point is, I believe, to be found in the strip of mucous mem¬ 
brane which almost always remains attached to the posterior wall of the 
prostatic bed. This strip prevents the formation of a circular ring of 
fibrous tissue, which might develop if the mucous membrane were torn 
across transversely. 

In some cases where a 6leeve of mucous membrane of the membranous 
urethra is removed with the prostate there is certainly a tendency to con¬ 
traction of the scar in the region of the triangular ligament. In these sixteen 
cases there are only two where the obstruction was very pronounced at the 
urethral end of the prostatic cavity. It is at the inlet of the prostatic cavity 
into the bladder that the contraction usually takes place, and obstruction 
at this part was present in fourteen out of the sixteen cases here recorded 
(fig. 1, S). 

In ten of the sixteen cases I operated, opening the bladder freely and 
inspecting the prostato-vesical opening. In four of the cases the obstruction 
was physiologically complete, all the urine passing through a suprapubic fistula. 
In the remaining twelve the obstruction was incomplete. There were two 
cases where the internal meatus was completely closed, no trace of an 
opening being discovered either by palpation or by inspection. In one of 
these (Case 2) the base of the bladder was smooth, and there was no indica¬ 
tion as to where the opening into the prostatic cavity had been. In the 
other case (Case 9) the opening was obliterated, but just behind its probable 
position, judged by pushing up the roof of the prostatic cavity from below 
with a metal sound, a tongue-shaped nodule of prostatic tissue, the size of the 
terminal joint of the thumb, projected upwards and forwards. This tongue 
of prostatic tissue was attached by a comparatively narrow base, and had 
evidently been a nodule which was partly detached at the time of the opera¬ 
tion, but had retained a sufficient blood-supply to survive. Had an opening 
into the prostatic cavity been present it would have acted as a valve. In the 
two remaining cases, where the obstruction to the passage of urine was 
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complete and the introduction of a catheter was impossible, the internal meatus 
was so small that only a fine probe could be passed through it from the bladder 
into the prostatic cavity (Cases 1 and 6). 

In two cases a fine catheter could be passed with great difficulty. In one 
the catheter was found at operation to be firmly gripped by a ring of fibrous 
tissue (Case 3). In the second (Case 8) the internal meatus was fibrous but 
open, and admitted the tip of the forefinger. Below this, near the apex of 
the prostatic cavity, there was a dense mass of fibrous tissue which caused the 
obstruction. This on dissection was proved to extend to the membranous 
urethra (fig. 1, 4). 

In three cases a No. 8 catheter could be passed after some difficulty, and 
at operation there was a fibrous ring which held the catheter in a firm 
grip (Cases 4, 5, and 7). In one of these, in addition to the fibrous ring, there 
was a small nodule of prostatic tissue on the posterior lip of the opening, and 
also a diverticulum of moderate size (Case 4). In another, on removing the 
catheter the fibrous sides of the ring came together and formed a narrow 
antero-posterior slit. 

In all the cases complete restoration of the bladder function with free flow 
of urine followed the operation and the fistula healed. 

Possible Causes for Failure of the Operation. 

Before passing on to consider the treatment of these cases and the method 
of prevention, two points will be considered. 

(1) Is the post-operative obstruction in these cases due to inexperience or 
lack of skill on the part of the operator ? 

In the cases here recorded we find that three were operated on by general 
practitioners, six by general surgeons, one by a general surgeon with special 
urinary experience, and six by urinary surgeons. I do not wish to give the 
impression that although the cases are practically divided between the general 
surgeons and the urinary surgeons, these two types of operator are specially 
responsible for the result, for it must be obvious to anyone that the general 
surgeon operates on a much greater number of cases of enlarged prostate than 
the general practitioner, and it is a fact that the urinary surgeon operates on 
more cases of enlarged prostate than the general surgeon. The true proportion 
could only be reached by taking the percentage of the results of all cases 
operated on by each class, a figure impossible to state. What I think these 
figures show is, however, that post-operative obstruction of this nature may, 
and does, occur in the hands of the most experienced class of operators on the 
prostate. I draw the inference from this that, although lack of skill might 
have been shown in one or two cases, the operation may be skillfully carried 
out and still, in a certain number of cases, be followed by obstruction of this 
special kind. 

(2) The second point to which attention will, I think, be directed is the 
question as to whether the type of prostatic enlargement may have some 
influence on the result. 

I have already made clear that all cases of malignant growth have been 
excluded from these records. There remain two types of prostatic enlarge¬ 
ment, the extreme examples of which differ materially from each other, the 
small fibrous or fibro-adenomatous type and the large prostatic adenoma. 
Broadly speaking, the small fibrous or fibro-adenomatous type is enucleated 
with difficulty and leaves a small cavity, while the large adenoma shells easily 
and leaves a large cavity. There has been some difficulty in discovering what 
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type of prostate was removed in these sixteen cases and in five cases I have 
no information. In the remaining eleven cases five were known to be small 
and fibrous and six were adenomatous, five being designated “ large adenoma ” 
and one “ simple adenoma.” I do not consider these figures are conclusive, 
one-third of the cases being excluded. 

I have the impression, gained from some years’ experience of open 
inspection of the prostatic cavity and internal meatus during prostatectomy, 
that the condition likely to produce post-operative obstruction by contraction 
of fibrous tissue is more frequently present in operation on the fibrous or 
fibro-adenomatous prostate than on the large adenomatous—that is to say, 
where the size of the prostato-vesical aperture is small. In the adenomatous 
prostate there are frequently found long loose strips of capsule or of the 
anterior commissure, semi-detached nodules or prostatic tissue, or loose strips 
of torn urethra. 

I have fully discussed and illustrated these strips, flaps, and nodules 
elsewhere, 1 and shall refer to them again in discussing the operation. But 
the fact that in six of these cases the prostate was stated to be adenomatous 
(five being large adenomas) shows quite clearly that fibrous contraction of the 
bladder outlet may occur after operation on this type of prostatic enlargement, 
as well as after that on the fibrous prostate. 

Treatment of Post-operative Obstruction . 

I will first discuss the treatment of obstruction when it has actually 
occurred and then turn to my proposal for prevention. It is, I believe, the 
routine custom with most surgeons in this country to pass a catheter daily 
after the operation and wash the bladder, commencing with the catheter 
about a week after the operation and continuing until the suprapubic wound 
is healed. The first evidence of obstruction is difficulty in passing the catheter, 
and there is delay in the healing of the wound. The wound may, however, 
heal up either in average time or after some delay. A fistula persisted in eight 
out of the sixteen cases here recorded. 

The difficulty of passing a catheter into the bladder after many cases of 
prostatectomy is, I think, pretty generally recognized ; it is due to the catheter 
hitching under the ledge over the posterior part of the prostatic cavity formed 
by the bladder base, and is surmounted by using a fully curved catheter and 
keeping well forward, when the instrument slips easily into the bladder. 
The obstruction to the passage of instruments, where there is narrowing at 
the internal meatus, is of similar character, but either the instrument entirely 
fails to enter the bladder after the whole of the roof of the prostatic cavity has 
been searched, or it enters the bladder and is felt to be gripped in a stricture. 

In most cases of this series this has been the signal for an attempt to 
dilate up the internal meatus by the passage of instruments, and if the attempt 
was successful a catheter was tied in for a time. This treatment was adopted 
during the early part of convalescence after operation in several of the cases 
here recorded. Where it failed the forefinger was passed along the still 
open wound and metal instruments guided through the internal meatus or 
forced througli the almost closed aperture. This was ^carried out in two 
of these cases. In some instances this treatment was not successful, and the 
obstruction either progressively increased or recurred after a time. Now either 
a catheter was passed constantly with difficulty, or regular or recurrent 
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dilatation was carried out, or instruments failed altogether. When the 
obstruction had reached this stage either the patient was abandoned to a life 
of misery with a suprapubic fistula or a second operation had been performed. 
In four cases secondary operations had been performed at intervals of from 
four to ten months after the operation. These secondary operations consisted of 
opening the bladder, forcing a metal instrument through into the bladder 
from the prostatic cavity, and tying in a catheter for a varying time. In all 
these cases the obstruction recurred after a comparatively short interval. 

I saw these patients at a time varying from two months to five years after 
the prostate had been removed. Pour of them I treated by dilatation with 
metal instruments under an anaesthetic, and this was repeated several times in 
some cases. The contraction was temporarily relieved, but in none was a 
permanent cure effected. One patient learned to pass a bougie himself and 
used the instrument regularly : the others after one or several dilatations 
passed out of my care. 

Dilatation in these cases is, I consider, an unsatisfactory method and gives 
only temporary relief. The condition is a traumatic stricture, and resembles 
a traumatic stricture in the bulbous urethra in the difficulty in treatment by 
dilatation. Moreover, the passage of instruments is usually attended with 
much difficulty, owing to the presence of the prostatic cavity in front of the 
stricture. In ten cases I operated and removed the scar tissue through a 
suprapubic wound. 

The following points are essential in carrying out the operation :— 

(1) All scar tissue in the abdominal wall is removed and the bladder 
separated from the abdominal wall. 

(2) The bladder is dissected from the posterior aspect of the pubic 
symphysis, and mobilized. 

(3) With the patient in the Trendelenburg position the base of the bladder 
is freely exposed by means of retractors. 

(4) In the cases where a catheter can be passed through the internal 
meatus, it is necessary to withdraw this before attempting to excise the fibrous 
ring. The ring is grasped with long forceps and cut backwards with long 
curved scissors. The scar tissue on each side is then dissected away so that a 
free opening is obtained (fig. 1, 7 ). Where the internal meatus is completely 
closed a metal instrument should be passed along the urethra and the roof of 
the prostatic cavity pushed up on the point of the instrument and incised. The 
whole of this canopy is then dissected away. Dissection may have to be 
canned into the prostatic cavity, for in some cases thick ridges of fibrous tissue 
may be found on the wall (fig. 1, 5 and 6). Great care must be exercised here. 
The rectum lies immediately beneath and is adherent. In one case, when 
dissecting away a mass of fibrous tissue, I excised a strip of the rectal wall. 
Stitches were introduced and irrigation of the prostatic cavity and rectum 
carefully carried out and the wound healed, the patient leaving hospital with 
a clean sterile urine. This case shows the danger of too free dissection inside 
the prostatic cavity. 

Where the obstruction lies in the neighbourhood of the membranous urethra 
the dissection is extremely difficult owing to the fact that the scar tissue round 
this part drags the urethra under the arch of the pubes, and even with a perfect 
exposure of the bladder base and prostatic cavity it is difficult to reach this 
area. I have not found it necessary after the free opening up of the prostatic 
cavity to tie in a catheter unless it is desired to treat concurrent sepsis by 
constant irrigation. 
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An Open Operation for the Prevention of Post-prostatectomy Obstruction. 

The operation consists in first enucleating the prostate and then in freely 
exposing the bladder base and prostato-vesical opening by means of the 
Trendelenburg position and special retractors. Any fold or flap that might 
cause obstruction i9 then removed. The details of the operation are as 
follows:— 

A catheter is passed and the bladder distended with 12 or 14 oz. of fluid. 
A free suprapubic incision is made, the bladder is opened, and the prostate is 
enucleated with the gloved right forefinger. I can in most cases dispense with 
the finger in the rectum, but in small tough or in very large prostates the 
gloved forefinger is used to push up the prostate from the rectum. The 
prostate being free in the bladder, the left forefinger is removed from the 
rectum ; the glove is stripped from the left hand by a nurse and replaced 
by a fresh glove. The prostate is then removed from the bladder by means of 
forceps, aided with the left forefinger. 

So far, except for the matter of gloves and the avoidance in many cases 
of the introduction of a finger into the rectum, the operation is that practised 
by Freyer. Now we depart from his technique. Instead of irrigating the 
bladder with hot solution, a catgut stitch is passed through each lip of the 
bladder wound and the patient is placed in the full Trendelenburg position. 
A good headlamp is essential for this part of the operation. 

I then introduce my bladder retractors and freely expose the base of the 
bladder and the prostato-vesical opening (fig. 2). A gauze plug is pushed into 
the prostatic cavity to control bleeding temporarily and the bladder is emptied 
of clot. When this is done the plug is removed, and a careful inspection of the 
prostatic cavity and its inlet into the bladder is made. Haemorrhage first 
claims attention. In some cases, by the position of the patient and the 
temporary plugging the haemorrhage is already reduced to a very small amount 
of venous oozing. In most cases, however, some amount of bleeding is in 
progress, and in some spouting arteries are seen. 

The bleeding is of two kinds, arterial and venous. Arterial bleeding.comes 
in many cases from an artery situated at the brim of the vesico-prostatic 
entrance on one or both sides. There is frequently a spouting vessel on each 
side in this position, just below the mucous membrane. Long Spencer Wells 
forceps are placed on these vessels. With my handled bladder needle, a catgut 
stitch is passed on each side through the edge of the mucous membrane of the 
bladder and the sphificter and tied anterior to the forceps. Care must be taken 
not to pass these stitch ligatures too deeply, for the prostatic plexus of veins 
runs horizontally in the angle just outside this on each side. These two 
sutures now act as tractors to puli up the neck of the prostatic cavity and 
keep the edges apart. Arterial bleeding from the wall of the cavity may be 
seen, and the Moynihan’s rather heavy artery forceps with curved beak are 
applied and the tissue in their grasp crushed. Venous bleeding comes mostly 
from the anterior wall of the cavity in which lies the vertical limb of the 
prostatic plexus. It is difficult to see the bleeding point here, but in most 
cases it is not serious and may be controlled by a temporary plug. In cases 
where the bleeding is unusually severe plugging with iodoform gauze will 
efficiently control it; this is very accurately carried out with the cavity freely 
exposed. The point of the catheter is pulled well into the bladder, and strips 
of gauze packed into the prostatic cavity round this, the gauze being removed 
on the second day. 
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Having controlled the haemorrhage, the next point to attend to isTthe 
removal of any structure that might produce post-operative obstruction. A 
large variety of tags, flaps, strips, nodules, or folds are found. It is a revelation 
when one comes to examine the prostatic cavity after enucleation of the 
prostate to see the number, size, and variety of these loose masses of tissue. 

I have described elsewhere the following:— 

(1) Strips of mucous membrane at the prostato-vesical opening (fig. 3, 2). 

(2) Nodules of prostatic tissue in the neighbourhood of the opening. These 
may be present even where the prostate has apparently shelled out cleanly. 



Fig. 2.—Exposure of bladder base and prostato-vesical opening after enucleation 

of the prostate. 



Fig. 3. — Internal meatus after prostatectomy. I, Lateral folds of mucous 
membrane closing internal meatus ; Haps of mucous membrane ; 3 , adherent flap of 
prostatic capsule ; 4 , strip of prostatic urethra ; 5 , adherent nodule of prostate ; 0, 
flaps removed and wedge of posterior fold excised. 

(3) Loose strips of prostatic capsule and occasionally small nodules of 
gland tissue attached loosely to the wall of the prostatic cavity (fig. 3, oX 

(4) Loose strips of urethral wall pulled out and torn across (fig. 3, 4). 
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(5) Flaps of mucous membrane. At the prostato-vesical opening there is 
frequently a large loose flap of mucous membrane on each side, and these flaps 
may almost meet over the prostatic cavity (fig. 3, l). 

(6) A prominent semilunar ridge forms the posterior lip of the opening. 
This ledge is formed by the trigone and adjoins the base of the bladder. 

It is to the last two structures that I wish specially to direct your attention 
at present, for they are the cause of the permanent obstruction. These flaps 
of mucous membrane may unite so as completely to close the prostato-vesical 
orifice and the crescentic fold is the structure that promotes the narrowing by 
fibrous contraction after the operation. The flaps of mucous membrane are 
dissected away ; the posterior fold is grasped in long forceps, and a wedge with 
the base anterior is cut out of it with curved scissors (fig. 3, 6). The tissue 
removed consists of mucous membrane, trigonal muscle, and frequently some 
gland tissue. This effectually obviates any possibility of narrowing at the 
prostato-vesical opening. 

It may be objected that this free enlargement of the prostato-vesical 
opening destroys the vesical sphincter. In 1904 I pointed out that the action of 
the internal vesical sphincter was destroyed in cases of suprapubic prostatectomy 
from enlarged prostate. The sphincter action is taken up by the compressor 
urethrae, which effectually prevents the escape of urine. The prostatic cavity 
thus forms a prolonged neck communicating with the bladder cavity. 

Having completed the clearing out of the prostatic cavity and the en¬ 
largement of the .prostato-vesical opening, repair of the bladder and abdominal 
wall is undertaken. The retractor is removed from the bladder and the 
bladder blades replaced by the abdominal blades. By inserting it so as to 
retract the abdominal wall with the frame to the kneeward side of the 
operation field the anterior wall of the bladder is fully exposed. A large 
rubber tube is placed in the bladder and the catgut slings are crossed in front 
of this so that the edges of the cystotomy opening are brought together. 
Interrupted catgut sutures are placed in this, the slings are removed, and 
the bladder drops down into the pelvis. A small rubber tube is placed in the 
prevesical space. Two catgut mattress sutures are placed through the recti 
and sheath about an inch on each side of the wound, and the margins of the 
anterior rectus sheath are united with a continuous catgut suture. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. SwiNFORD Edwards thought that this condition must be rare as, out of several 
hundred cases, he had had difficulty in passing an instrument after the operation in 
three or four, and he had only once to reopen the bladder. He recommended a punch 
operation in the milder cases of obstruction. 

Mr. Swift Joly divided the cases of obstruction after prostatectomy into three 
clinical groups. In the first the prostatic cavity was either completely shut off from 
the bladder, or the opening between them was valvular. In these cases a suprapubic 
fistula always persisted. In the second, some urine was passed naturally, but there 
was either a partial retention or a suprapubic fistula. In the third, the patient could 
empty his bladder completely, but only with difficulty. Whenever a fistula persisted he 
considered it necessary to open the bladder and resect the scar tissue both from the 
abdominal wall, and the prostatic cavity. In the milder cases he had some success 
with the punch operation, but now restricted it to cases in which the obstruction was 
caused by a shelf or canopy covering over the posterior portion of the cavity left after 
removal of the prostate. If this cavity was filled with fibrous tissue he did not recom¬ 
mend the punch operation as it was impossible to remove enough of the scar tissue by 
this means. When performing the operation of prostatectomy he was very careful first 
to divide the mucous membrane of the bladder as close to the sphincter as possible, so 
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as to minimize the formation of tags, and secondly to destroy any shelf that remained 
between the prostatic cavity and the bladder. He considered it essential that the 
opening between the bladder and the prostatic cavity left after operation should be as 
large as possible, and believed that this was the reason why post-operative obstruction 
was so rare in cases in which the prostate was really large. 

Mr. J. B. Macalpine said that Mr. Thomson Walker’s method appealed to him 
for two reasons: first, because manipulations under guidance of the eye were always 
superior to those controlled by touch alone; and, secondly, on account of the control it 
gave over haemorrhage. Stricture might occur either above or below the portion of the 
gland that had been removed. He had had one case of stricture of the upper or canopy 
type, and two in the lower situation. For the former type, he treated the condition 
much in the same way as Mr. Walker had described, but he thought that the canopy 
might be cut away, or incised, by means of an operating posterior urethroscope and the 
high frequency current. He considered that the prostatic cavity became epitheliated 
from three sources : (1) The tom edge of the mucosa covering the prostate ; (2) the 
tom urethra; and (3) islands of gland tissue that had been exposed in the capsule of 
the gland. He thought if the removal of the tags were too free there might be a risk of 
stricture from failure of epithelialization, and cross union of the raw surfaces. He was 
always surprised that stricture at the penile end of the prostatic cavity did not occur 
more often. It was due to removal of too much of the distal urethra, but the point at 
which the urethra ruptured was largely beyond the control of the surgeon. In most 
cases he thought that about a quarter of an inch too much of the urethra came away 
with the prostate; this was easily compensated by nature. If, however, more than 
this amount were removed there was a distinct risk of stricture from adhesion of the 
raw surfaces. He considered that avulsion of the urethra was an unsurgical procedure, 
and thought that the urethra should be divided from within, before the enucleation of 
the prostate was commenced. For this purpose he had designed a prostatic urethrotome, 
which consisted of a long shaft which could be introduced into the prostatic urethra 
through the internal meatus. Near the distal end of the shaft were a pair of concealed 
knives, which were exposed when the instrument reached the correct level in the 
urethra, and the urethral wall could be cleanly divided by rotating the instrument. 
The correct level was estimated by a finger in the rectum. When the urethra had been 
divided, the prostate was enucleated in the usual way. He considered that this method 
rendered enucleation easier, and diminished shock and the risk of reflex suppression, as 
the sensitive posterior urethra was less roughly handled. 

Mr. Ralph Thompson mentioned two cases of post-operative obstruction, 
which he had treated by passing metal bougies. He thought that the tags 
generally fell down into the prostatic cavity, and helped to cover the raw surface. 

Mr. Clifford Morson thought that the development of excessive amounts of 
fibrous tissue was due to sepsis, and laid stress on the importance of careful after- 
treatment. He had used Mr. Thomson Walker’s method for four months, and was very 
pleased with the results he obtained. 

The President said that in his private practice he had no cases of a fistula 
persisting, and only three or four in w T hi6h it was necessary to pass bougies. He 
described in detail the after-treatment of prostatic cases. If a lip or canopy was 
present after the gland was enucleated, he divided it with a scissors, and large 
tags were twisted off. He preferred a small abdominal incision, as he considered 
it diminished the risk of a ventral hernia forming after the operation. 

Mr. Thomson Walker (in reply) stated that the time occupied in performing the 
operation which he had described was not more than about fifteen minutes longer than 
if the original method w*ere followed, and he believed that the shock was diminished 
because the haemorrhage w*as controlled. He did not consider the length of the incision 
any disadvantage so long as the abdominal w T all w T as properly sutured. If obstruction 
were present, he thought it better to open up the bladder and cut away the scar tissue, 
than to attempt blind manipulations through the urethra. He thought that Mr. 
Macalpine’s instrument w r ould certainly localize the line of division of the urethra, but 
it would also divide the strip of urethral mucosa that remained adhering to the posterior 
wall of the prostatic cavity below the openings of the ejaculatory ducts. He considered 
the presence of this strip an important factor in the prevention of stricture at this site. 
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The Treatment of some Cases of Congenital Deformities of 
the Lower Urinary Tract, with a Study of their Anatomy 
and Origin . 1 

By A. Ralph Thompson, Cb.M., F.R.C.S. 

Argument. 

(1) The history of a case of epispadias, in which control of urine was obtained by 

transplantation of a portion of the right rectus abdominis muscle. 

(2) The anatomy of a case of epispadias. 

(3) The history of a case of ectopia vesie®. 

(4) The clinical features of a second case of epispadias, with a suggestion as to its 

treatment. 

(5) A simple conception of the anatomy and origin of ectopia vesic® and epispadias. 

(1) The History of a Case of Epispadias. 

The full details of the clinical condition of the patient and the operation 
for its relief were published in the Lancet , October 16, 1920, so that a very 
brief account need be given here. 

The patient, S. W., had had frequent operations for the attempted cure 
of his distressing condition, and had been an inmate, practically all his life, 
of public institutions. He was a big, healthy boy, aged 16, but had no control 
over the passage of urine and was willing that anything should be attempted 
which might give him control. After dissection of some normal recti abdominis 
muscles, and after hearing the opinions of some anatomists, I came to the 
conclusion that the rectus abdominis might be used for this purpose. The 
lower two-thirds of that part of the rectus which lies below the umbilicus is 
apparently supplied by the twelfth dorsal nerve, which enters the muscle at 
its border quite low down and splits, in the substance of the muscle, into an 
ascencing and descending branch. The vascular supply of this part of the 
rectus is afforded by transverse branches of the deep epigastric artery, which 
come off at intervals of \ in. and pass inwards and outwards. The main trunk 
passes upwards and inwards, and is attached to the deep surface of the muscle. 

I did not fear hernia following upon removal of this part of the rectus 
muscle, and the event justified this conclusion, as at no time after the opera¬ 
tion had the patient the least sign of rupture. I also felt that the rectus 
muscle was a suitable muscle for controlling the flow of urine, as no undue 
movement would be noticed by other people in the patient’s efforts to control 
his flow of urine. The orifice of the epispadias was situated upon the dorsum 
of the penis quite close to its attachment to the abdomen. The operation, 
which has been described in full, may now be briefly indicated as follows:— 

» At a meeting of the Section, held April 28, 1921. 
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June 5, 1920: An incision was made round the orifice of the epispadias 
and distant i in. from it. The incision was deepened and so directed as to lie 
cylindrically and obliquely around the channel of the epispadias running from 
the bladder. When completed it was about 1 in. deep. An incision was then 
made on the anterior abdominal 'wall 1 in. to 2 in. from the middle line, 
beginning below in the right upper quadrant of the circular incision, and 
directed at first upwards and to the right, and then directly upwards to the 
level of the umbilicus, or slightly higher. The edges of the incision were 
deeply undermined and turned outwards. The right rectus muscle was exposed 
by cutting through the anterior part of the sheath in a vertical direction; it 
was then divided at a level of 1 in. below the umbilicus. The epigastric artery 
was also cut and ligatured. Very slight dissection enabled one to turn the 
lower portion of the rectus completely over upon itself, without exposing the 
twelfth dorsal nerve, and without kinking the artery. The cut end of the 
transplanted portion of the muscle was split longitudinally for 2 in. The two 
parts were placed in the circular wound, one on each side of, and around, the 
fistula. They were secured in position by sutures. The upper portion of the 
muscle was sutured to the sheath of the rectus. The edges of the sheath 
itself were then sutured together. The subcutaneous tissues were then joined 
by Lembert sutures along the whole length of both portions of the wound. 
Finally the edges of the skin were sutured. Thus the transplanted rectus was 
buried deeply. This was a great advantage, for though infection of the wound 
took place, it was confined to the skin and did not spread deeply. 

The Result of the' Operation. —Locally, the result was gratifying. In three 
weeks’ time from the date of the operation the boy was holding his water all 
night, but not during the day; but later he succeeded in holding his water 
for periods of three hours or more during the day and passed a good stream 
as and when he desired. In August, 1920, he came into my service, and, 
generally speaking, held his water well; but occasionally passed it at night in 
his bed. As, however, he slept rarely less than thirteen hours, this can hardly 
cause surprise. Unfortunately he developed symptoms of calculus in the right 
kidney, for which I operated on September 10,1920, and removed a phosphatic 
stone from the pelvis of a very small and atrophied kidney; and more unfor¬ 
tunately, he developed stones in the left kidney, for which I operated on 
February 1, 1921, and removed a calculus from a large, healthy-looking left 
kidney. He did well after the operation until the fifth day, when a sudden 
and profuse haemorrhage at 7 p.m. led to his death at 10 p.m. on February 5. 

I do not wish to pass lightly over the fatal termination, but I think it 
possible that the kidney condition had been set up before I did the operation 
of transplanting the rectus. I cannot imagine that the right kidney had 
atrophied to the extent it had done in three months. 

The body of this boy was secured for dissection purposes under the Anatomy 
Act, and I will now enter upon the second part of the argument, namely:— 

(2) The Anatomy of a Case of Epispadias. 

It will be sufficient here to give the anatomical points brought out by the 
dissection of the body by Mr. Selby very briefly as they are shown well in the 
specimen I have to show. 

First, the result of the operation is well shown. The transplanted rectus 
is firmly attached in its new position; it shows little signs of atrophy and its 
nervous and vascular supply are apparently intact. The penis is slightly 
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-drawn upwards compared with its position before operation. There is no sign 
-of hernia. 

Secondly, although the results of the operation are gratifying and the 
success of the operation is proved by dissection—the anatomical features 
of the case are most interesting and important, and they can be stated 
very briefly. The rectum and anus are normally situated and of normal 
appearance. The perineum is full and well developed. The testicles are fully 
-descended into a normal scrotum. 

The following very important fact, which is brought out by Mr. Selby’s 
-dissection, is not generally recognized, namely, that all the muscles of the 
perineum are present and well developed, and with a normal nerve and vascular 
supply. The compressor urethrae is well developed, but is not pierced by the 
urethra. Abutting against this muscle above is the bladder or probably the 
prostatic urethra. The bladder is fairly capacious. Into the prostatic urethra 
the vas opens on each side ; it is of normal thickness and appearance, and its 
lumen is patent and admits a bristle which can be passed along it. There are 
well marked bilateral “ vesiculaB seminales.” The pubes are separated from 
-each other by a distance of ll in.; the space between them is occupied by 
bladder and penis, with the channel leading from the bladder to the orifice 
of the epispadias. The penis has well-marked corpora cavernosa with a crus 
and erector penis and an ejaculator urinae. 

As regards the muscle of the anterior abdominal wall I need only mention 
that the recti are present on each side, but are somewhat separated below, 
owing to their attachment to the pubes being shifted outwards with those 
bones. The appearance of the left rectus is normal. It may be stated finally, 
in this connexion, that all the pelvic and perineal normal structures are 
present except the greater part of the normal urethra. With the exception 
of the prostatic urethra there is no evidence of the presence of this structure. 

This brief description will demonstrate that the condition of affairs in this 
specimen is very, different from that usually described, especially as regards 
the perineal muscles, the presence of which may be regarded as one of funda¬ 
mental importance. . 

(3) The History of a Case of Ectopia Vesicle. 

We now pass on to consider the third paragraph of the argument, and 
I will relate the description of such a case in a girl, aged 5. 

The operation for formation of the bladder was described fully in the same 
number of the Lancet (October 16, 1920) as that of the previous case., 

It is sufficient to state that the suture of the bladder was satisfactory, but 
that no control was permitted to the passage of urine. I thought that perhaps 
a transplantation of the rectus might be performed on this patient. It will be 
readily understood that she really had a condition of epispadias present after 
the operation of suture of the bladder. Mr. Ogier Ward most kindly helped 
me with the operation, for whose help I cannot be too grateful. Practically 
the same operation was performed as on S. W. I was much pleased with the 
thick wall of the bladder which had been made in front, and which gave plenty 
of room for the reception of the transplanted rectus. Owing, however, to the 
thinness of the parts below, I was compelled to include the vaginal orifice with 
the orifice of the urethra, and both were eventually surrounded by the trans¬ 
planted portion of rectus. After the operation there was some sepsis in the 
wound, but it did not spread deeply. The girl has, so far, not got control, but 
I am having the transplanted muscle stimulated electrically, and I hope she 
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may yet obtain it. I only brought down the outer two-thirds of the lower 
portion of the muscle; a mistake was made in this respect, the whole of the 
lower portion should have been brought down. 1 

The fourth heading of my argument is:— 

(4) The Clinical Features of a Case of Epispadias with 
a Suggestion as to its Treatment. 

This case was kindly sent on to me by Mr. C. R. Nitch. The patient was 
operated upon before when a child, and he now uses a urinal, with which he 
is quite pleased. The following are details of the case :— 

He is a strong looking youth, aged 19. He has an orifice situated on the 
dorsum of the penis close to its attachment to the abdominal wall, through 
which urine is being constantly discharged. His pubes are widely separated 
from each other but the rectus produces the usual well known superficial 
features much the same on each side and is therefore present. He has the 
power of erection of the penis, and is 14 keeping company ” with a girl. His 
testicles are fully descended into a normal scrotum. As he is busy during the 
summer he has for the present decided not to have anything done in the way 
of an operation, as he finds that the urinal with which he is fitted is quite 
satisfactory. If, however, we take into account the possibility of penile 
erection would it not be justifiable for the surgeon to attempt to expose the 
compressor urethras and bring a funnel-shaped process of bladder through 
it? No harm could be done by this attempt to use the normal compressor ; 
if it failed perhaps even in his case the rectus could be transplanted. 

I now leave the clinical features of these cases to explain 

(5) The Anatomy and Origin of Ectopia Vesicle and Epispadias, 

in such a way as to lead to a simple conception of such conditions as 
are seen and treated by surgeons and are, therefore, compatible with life. 

First, as regards epispadias, I venture to suggest that the groove present 
on the dorsum of the penis is not the urethra at all. Hie term “ epispadias,’* 
although strictly correct, is very misleading as the condition is not in the 
least comparable to hypospadias. 

If in a case of epispadias there is no urethra it is quite unnecessary for 
authorities to state that there is no roof to the urethra—such a statement is 
most misleading. Secondly, as regards the condition known as ectopia vesicas 
I would suggest that the statement that there is no anterior wall to the 
bladder is quite incorrect, and to ask authorities not to use the term “ trigone ” 
unless they refer to that portion of the normal bladder which is known as the 
trigone. At birth at any rate there is a great deal more than the trigone 
present, and though when the infant assumes the erect posture the bladder is 
much diminished in size, this is due to the action of the recti, which, 
as is well known, much diminishes the chance of a hernia occurring in this 
region after an abdominal operation, and tends actually to reduce one which 
forms. 


i July, 1921: The patient is now, undoubtedly, holding her water better than she did before 
the operation. A curious point is that she holds her water at night even better than during the 
daw At night the rectus might be supposed to be less under control than during the day. I am 
indebted to the Sister in the Light Department at Guy’s Hospital, and to Miss Turton, for the 
good result. 
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Now I would ask you to think of these conditions as fistulae and would 
suggest a classification of these congenital deformities as follows:— 

Congenital Fistula of the Bladder . 

(1) Complete ... ... ... Ectopia Vesicse. 

(2) Incomplete ... ... ... (a) Urachal fistula. 

(b) Penile fistula (epispadias). 

I believe myself that the crux of the whole situation and the proper 
conception of these conditions is to be found in a case of ectopia vesicse; when 
the surgeon reduces the everted and herniated bladder as it is seen in a young 
infant, the fistulous nature of the condition is at once apparent under these 
circumstances. Doubtless the same abdominal pressure which produces the 
hernia is responsible for the continued development of the muscle wall of the 
bladder in place of the urine in a normal bladder and as such should be 
regarded as very useful—but its result, i.e., the protrusion of the bladder wall 
upon the surface of the abdomen, is most alarming in appearance and has led, 
not unnaturally, to most alarming theories. The pubes are prevented from 
joining each other by the same cause and by the intervention of the bladder, 
and in fact there is a cleft of the bladder and abdominal walls, through which 
the bladder wall is herniated and everted. In a young specimen of ectopia 
vesicse examined by me the bladder muscle appeared to be normal in extent 
except that it did not naturally join across the middle line in front. 

The condition, then, is one of fistula; and I would venture to assert that 
the views of the older anatomists are more correct than those of more recent 
ones. As to its origin. Before proceeding to this matter I would suggest that 
anatomists or embryologists are hardly fair ‘to themselves when they take 
compound monstrosities which happen to have an ectopia vesicse but also 
incidentally an imperforate anus and a meningocele. In these fistulas of the 
bladder which are not associated with the presence of any other deformity and 
which are quite compatible with life, I believe that the deformities under con¬ 
sideration are more correctly enunciated by the older anatomists than by some 
of the more recent ones. 

You will remember that the older anatomists laid stress on some lesion of 
the allantois being responsible for ectopia vesicse. More recent anatomists 
have laid stress upon the cloaca being at fault and some have brought into 
account the primitive streak. The great objection against either one, or the 
other, of the latter suggestions is the absence of lesions in these simple cases 
other than the bladder lesions ; a fact which to my mind completely precludes 
a primitive streak or purely cloacal origin as described by some. I refer now 
to a beautiful drawing of Professor Peter Thompson’s of a reconstructed 
human embryo (“ Studies in Anatomy from the Anatomical Department of the 
University of Birmingham, 1915 ”) in which a structure marked by him as 
the allantois is found passing into the umbilical cord and therefore outside the 
body of the embryo. Now I believe I am correct in stating that most writers 
on human embryology would agree that the urachus is formed from allantois, 
though, of course, I do not contend that they are not right when they say 
that the cloaca in part forms the bladder. Does the deformity come from 
in front or behind ? In my opinion in the light of the careful dissection 
of S. W., in whom not only is there a normal rectum but also completely 
normal genital apparatus including a prostatic urethra, we can no longer 
accept the primitive streak theory even though this structure may extend 
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forward towards the umbilicus, or a simple cloacal theory, because in fact the 
deformity is due to a lesion of the allantois occurring at a different time of 
early embryonic life and comes from the front. If more of the allantois, 
relatively according to age or absolutely, is involved then we have a complete 
fistula of the bladder, pr when less of the allantois is involved then we have 
an incomplete fistula, such as urachal fistula, and, although I have no proofs of 
it except the important one of the failure to meet on the part of the pubes in 
both ectopia vesicae and epispadias, I would suggest that in epispadias there is 
a complete fistula to commence with which eventually becomes in part healed, 
leaving an epispadias or penile fistula. S. W. certainly showed much natural 
scar tissue over the lower part of the abdomen. 

If we admit, as I think on common-sense grounds we must do, that a 
urachal fistula is due to some fault involving the allantois, then surely similar 
fistulae occurring near this portion, viz., ectopia vesicae and epispadias, should 
also be regarded as having an origin in a fault of the allantois or allantois 
cloaca. 


Summary of Paper. 

(1) The formation of a sphincter in a case of epispadias has been proved 
to be possible, apart from the indirect use of the anal sphincter by transplanta¬ 
tion of the ureters or bladder. 

(2) By reference to the dissection of S. W., the localization of the deformity 
to the bladder region, and the presence of the genital rectal apparatus, suggest 
that the cause of these visible congenital lesions of the bladder are due 
to a congenital deformity starting in the front in the allantois or allantois 
cloaca. 

(3) The lesions of urachal fistula, ectopia vesicae, and epispadias should be 
correlated. 

(4) In ectopia vesicae there is a complete median fistula of the bladder- 
in urachal fistula and epispadias the vesical fistulae are incomplete. 

(5) I do not mean to deny that lesions of the cloaca or primitive streak 
may not be the cause of fistula of the bladder combined with other deformities, 
but I very much doubt if there is any need to invoke these structures in order 
that comparatively simple lesions which are associated with no other deformity 
may be explained. 
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The Medical Requirements for Air Navigation.’ 

By Martin Flack, C.B.E., M.B., B.Ch.Oxon. 

(Wing Commander , Royal Air Force Medical Service.) 

The title of this paper is that employed by the International Con- 
' vention of the Peace Conference. It applies to the medical require¬ 
ments of the pilot as well as to those of the aerial “ navigator ”; indeed 
the paper deals more particularly with the pilot, since in the Royal Air 
Force the duties of both navigator and pilot will in future be carried out 
by those who have obtained their “ wings.” 

Before the war, doubt was expressed as to whether special 
medical examination was required for those who were about to engage 
in flying, but after the outbreak of war the reports of medical officers in 
charge of flying personnel showed conclusively that such examination 
was necessary to exclude unsatisfactory material from the Flying 
Services. In the Royal Navy, Fleet Surgeon Hardy V. Wells, C.B.E. 
(now Wing Commander R.A.F.M.S.) had since 1912 been interested in 
the medical aspects of flying, and he is a pioneer of the subject in this 
country. Mr. Graeme Anderson, while serving with the Royal Naval 
Air Service, also specially studied this subject, being particularly 
interested in the psychological and surgical aspects. For the suitable 
selection of flying personnel the War Office appointed in 1916 a 
special Medical Board, on which Mr. Arthur Cheatle, C.B.E., and 
Dr. G. A. Sutherland, C.B.E., served. We owe much to the know¬ 
ledge derived from their work with this Board. Dr. C. B. Heald, 
C.B.E. (now medical adviser to the Controller-General of Civil 
Aviation) also became identified with the activities of this Board. He 
had had previous experience with squadrons of the Royal Flying 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held October 11, 1920. 

D—W 1 
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Corps in the Field, and it was largely owing to his zeal that the Air 
Board established an Air Board Medical Besearch Committee to study 
the particular medical problems of flying. In this way the National 
Medical Research Committee, now the Medical Research Council, 
became interested in the subject and provided facilities for the proper 
investigation of the various problems, establishing also, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Henry Head, the Air Medical Investigation 
Committee, to co-ordinate the various researches. The report of 
this Committee (Medical Research Council, Special Report Series, 
No. 53) on the Medical Problems of Flying has been recently 
published. 

Dr. J. L. Birley, C.B.E., who acted as Senior Medical Officer 
for the Royal Flying Corps in the Field, has greatly advanced oar 
knowledge of medical aspects of aviation, and has recently admirably 
set forth his views in the Goulstonian Lectures to the Royal College 
of Physicians. We owe much also to the work in this country of Dr. 
A. P. Bowdler, O.B.E., who for many months was in charge of the 
Aviations Commissions Board, and did good work in the selection 
of flying personnel. # 

The flying officer is selected both by the clinician and the physi¬ 
ologist. The physiological aspect is generally the subject of this 
paper. Much research is being carried out in regard to the stability 
and performance of the aeroplane, but the fact remains that for many 
years to come the man stepping into the machine provides the con¬ 
trolling and co-ordinating mechanism. As with the machine, this 
controlling mechanism must be in every way suitable and in the best 
of order; it is for this reason that only fit healthy human machines 
must be placed in charge of flying machines. Both for the efficiency 
of the Royal Air Force and for the success of civilian aviation, it is 
necessary, therefore, that the greatest care be exercised in the selection 
of the flying personnel. 

The Importance of Previous Medical and Family History. 

In choosing an aeroplane or motor car one goes into the record of 
the firm building it, so in choosing the human mechanism should 
we require a good family and personal history. The importance of 
this aspect cannot be overstated. For this reason careful inquiry is 
made in regard to previous health, especially in respect of such ailments 
as may influence efficient work in the air. From the surgical point 
of view certain conditions preclude admission for flying. Full 
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details in regard to requirements as regards personal and family 
history are given in the Official Publications (F.S. 130 and C.A. 
Publication 1). 

The Assessment of Mental Aptitude. 

In the selection of the flying officer three points have to be borne in 
mind:— 

(1) The suitability to acquire the art of flight (the possession of a 
correct degree of neuro-muscular co-ordination). 

(2) Capacity for high flights or flights of long duration (physical 
endurance). 

(3) Mental aptitude for flying and in the case of the E.A.F. for 
combatant service in the air. 

In regard to mental aptitude, in certain countries great attention is 
paid to the selection of the flier from the psychological standpoint. 
The value, for instance, of the examination of psychomotor responses 
is acknowledged, but in this sport-loving country it is felt that a 
history of aptitude for sports of various kinds is of equal value to a 
very special and elaborate experiment, often carried out under nerve- 
trying conditions during a long medical examination of the candidate. 
It is by no means certain also that the responses . given indicate with 
great exactitude a man’s capacity for flying, since during the process of 
learning to fly, the psychomotor reflexes of the individual may be 
greatly quickened. 

Flying is largely a matter of correct hand and foot co-ordination, 
therefore the British authorities in assessing quickness of eye and hand 
and leg co-ordination attach much importance to the sporting prowess 
of the individual. As regards the psychological examination of the 
candidate, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers and Squadron-Leader Rippon, working 
in conjunction with an experienced pilot (the late Lieutenant Manuel), 
came to the conclusion that the experienced executive flying officer 
could here be of the greatest service to the trained psychologist. For 
this reason it has been suggested that at the Commissions Board of the 
Royal Air Force an experienced flying officer should attend to aid 
in the assessment of the mental aptitude of the subject for flying. 

The “ Sensory ” Requisites for Flying. 

Considerable discussion has taken place as to what “ senses ” are 
particularly necessary in the flier. Since flying takes man into a third 
dimension of space much importance has been attached by some 
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authorities to a “ sense of balance.” It is common experience, however, 
that when flying in a fog the aviator loses all sense of his position in 
regard to the earth and may find himself upside down without knowing 
it. Successful flying in fog will depend upon the use of special 
instruments. The flier relies particularly upon the sense of vision; he 
derives also much information from the “ feel ” of the joy-stick and the 
rudder, his contact with the seat, the sensation of the wind on his face, 
the singing of the wind in the wires and so forth. It is always to be 
remembered that with centralized controls most modern machines have 
a fair degree' of inherent stability. They are not, however, endowed 
with a sense of vision or touch, hence the importance of vision and 
“ tactile and muscle sense ” to the aviator. 

The Importance op Vestibular Tests. 

In certain allied countries, however, particularly in the United 
States of America, great importance was at first attached to the supposed 
“ motion-sensing functions ” of the vestibular apparatus. The success 
or failure of candidates for flying was believed largely to depend on 
them. The sensibility of the vestibular apparatus was tested by means 
of “ rotation tests ” namely:— 

(1) The duration and extent of nystagmus after rotation to right or 
left, eyes closed, ten times in twenty seconds. 

(2) The amount of “ past pointing ” after rotating ten times in ten 
seconds. 

(3) The severity of the “ falling error ” after rotation five times in 
ten seconds. 

So great an importance was not assigned to these tests in this 
country, more reliance being placed upon the results of the tests for 
neuro-muscular co-ordination. When rotation tests were employed it 
was considered that more reliable information was obtained from the 
ability of a candidate to perform a definite action immediately after 
rotation, while the subject was still suffering from the vertigo consequent 
thereon. Generally speaking, rotation tests, therefore, were only 
employed when a candidate gave a previous history suggestive 
of hyper-excitability of the labyrinthine apparatus (train or swing 
sickness). 

As the results of the examination by rotation tests in France of first 
grade pilots flying at the Front, Major Sydney Scott, R.A.M.C. (Medical 
Research Council, Special Report Series, No. 37), reported that the 
'‘reactions to rotation may be excessive in some individuals and 
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suppressed in others, but in neither case do the reactions of the semi¬ 
circular canals seem to indicate an airman's probable flying ability." 
On the other hand Major Scott’s observations showed conclusively the 
importance of efficient Eustachian tubes to enable an airman correctly 
to regulate and equalize the continuous changes of atmospheric pressure 
experienced during flights from low to high and from high to low 
altitudes. In addition to deafness and distress, vertigo, vomiting and 
forced movements, which interfere with the proper control of the 
aeroplane, are sometimes induced by the unequal pressure in the ears 
resulting from unilateral obstruction of the Eustachian tubes. 

At the admission of candidates, therefore, much importance is 
attached to the free ventilation and drainage of both Eustachian tubes, 
as well as a healthy condition of the upper respiratory passages 
generally. 

Squadron-Leader D. Banken, B.A.F.M.S., has investigated the 
value of the rotation tests by the examination of civilian pilots. He 
found that experienced pilots had a tendency to reactions below what 
are considered normal. Disturbance, present or past, of some other 
system of the body, as for example by influenza and malaria, may effect 
the labyrinthine reactions. He concluded that "where deafness is present 
no examination of a candidate or pilot is complete without a careful 
investigation of the functions and reactions of the semicircular canals of 
both sides. In the absence of a discovery of present or past signs and 
symptoms pointing to an aural affection, routine examination by means 
of Barany tests is superfluous, provided that the standard of the present 
examination schedule is maintained." 

While acting as neurologist to the Central B.A.F. Hospital during 
the War, Dr. Henry Head, F.K.S. (Medical Besearch Council, Special 
Beport Series, No. 53), made investigations, using the rotation chair, not 
as a method of measuring the response of the semicircular canals, but 
as a means of inducing an abnormal reaction. He was anxious to 
determine, not the afferent results of such stimuli, but the way in which 
the patient could adapt himself to somewhat violent sensory impressions. 
The object was to examine his control in face of disturbances of 
equilibrium. 

A healthy man responds in a certain way to rotation, although the 
degree of giddiness varies greatly. He found that in certain persons 
who suffer from morbid phenomena in the air, the reaction is abnormal 
and excessive. It was frequently found possible, by rotation, to induce 
physiological states and sensations analogous to those experienced in 
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the air, the disability being reproduced in a minor form. This was 
true, not only in cases of “ giddiness ” but also in those where the pilot 
had “ fainted ” in the air. 

Dr. Head pointed out that complete adaptation to disturbances of 
equilibrium in the air is associated with automatic control of the 
afferent and efferent activities of lower levels of the central nervous 
system. A perfect pilot desires that his machine shall behave in a 
certain manner, and the evolution occurs. This acquired faculty can 
be disturbed by any condition which leads to diminished control. 
The aviator may lose his capacity to fly in consequence of conditions 
varying so widely as a gastro-intestinal attack or domestic anxiety. 
Exhaustion, insomnia, the distress of war flying, anxiety or fear, can 
all lead to defective afferent and efferent control. Efficient automatic 
response is no longer possible, and the pilot begins to fly badly and to 
make bad landings. This loss of control over the activity of lower 
levels may be manifested not only in bad management of the machine, 
but in some dangerous reaction such as “ giddiness ” or “ fainting ” in 
the air. When this abnormal reaction assumed the form of giddiness 
and nausea, it was found in most of the ten cases examined that the 
patient had suffered from some discomfort when he first went into 
the air. Inquiry usually revealed that he was unable to swing with 
pleasure as a child, and that he tended to be sick when travelling 
by train. On the other hand, all the five pilots who came under 
Dr. Head’s care for “ fainting ” enjoyed their first flight and could 
swing with pleasure. 

Visual Acuity and Ocular Muscle Balance. 

In acquiring the mechanics of flight, good visual acuity is of great 
importance. It is generally held that such acuity should be normal 
as tested by Snellen’s type. During the war, however, the standard of 
visual acuity was reduced owing to the needs of the service, but since 
the Armistice it has again been raised to normal. With the object 
of ascertaining the importance of visual acuity in the flying officer, 
Wing-Commander Bowdler analysed the records of the Aviation 
Candidates Medical Board. The total number of records examined 
was divided into five groups according to the stages reached by the 
individuals in their flying careers, and the frequency of occurrence 
and degree of defects in the various groups ascertained for comparison. 
No individual with worse vision than T c 2 , T 6 5 , was included. 

Group I .—Three thousand candidates examined and accepted for 
training as pilots. 
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Group II .—One hundred and twenty-three pupils training as pilots 
who failed to qualify—failure occurring during instruction in flying. 

Group III .—Six hundred and thirty-three pupils who were successful 
in gaining their wings. 

Group IV .—Two hundred pilots who have been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and in some cases the Bar. Though 
the average number of hours flown by this group is not known, it is 
probably considerable, but less than that of Group V. 

Group V .—Three hundred and sixty-three pilots who have been 
medically examined by the Board when applying for a Civilian Flying 
Licence. This group consists almost entirely of experienced pilots with 
an average of 800 hours flying per man. It includes no fewer than 
110 pilots, each with 1,000 or more hours to his credit, many of whom 
were flying before the outbreak of war. Not included in this group, 
were twenty pilots, examined for licence (average hours flying, 1,000), 
who were found to possess worse defects than *ik> tV 

In considering the percentages under the various grades of defect 
within the standard allowed, it was thought advisable in view of the 
small numbers with the higher defects, to group the defectives in 
two classes for purposes of comparison:— 

(1) Those with small defects, i.e. :— 


(2) Those with comparatively large defects, i.e.:— 


Those with normal vision in the better eye are placed among the 
class of small defects, as vision with both eyes together would be 
equivalent to g. 

The number of defectives in the various groups classed in this way 
are shown as percentages of the totals examined in Table I. 


Table I. 


Group I. — Accepted candidates 

Number 

3,000 

Visual 

defects 

Per cent. 

245 

Small 
defects 
Per cent. 
19-2 

Large 
defects 
Per cent. 
5-2 

Group II. — Pilot pupils failing 

123 

18-7 

13*6 

4-8 

Group III. — Pilot pupils qualifying... 

633 

18-6 

•12-78 

5-58 

Group IV. — Pilots with distinctions 

200 

205 

18-5 

20 

Group V. — Civilian pilots ... 

363 

20-1 

17-7 

216 


From the above Table it will be seen that:— 

(1) Among the successes and failures of the pilot pupil groups, 
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there is little or no variation in the frequency of defects of visual acuity 
within the limits laid down. 

(2) Comparing, however, the groups of pilots of long experience 
and distinction with the accepted candidates there is a diminution of 
4 per cent, in the frequency of visual defects among the former; 
three-quarters of the diminution occurring among those with 
comparatively large arid one-quarter among those with comparatively 
small defects. This suggests some falling out from flying on account 
of deficient vision of men with the comparatively large defects. 

(3) Of 383 experienced airmen, there failed to reach the standard 
of normal vision in each eye, ninety-three pilots who in the aggregate 
had flown for 75,000 hours. Of these sixty-five had small and seven 
large defects with the standard, while twenty had defects ranging 
from x 6 j, T ® 5 , to as high as in each eye. 

On the whole, therefore, for military service, the available evidence 
is in favour of normal vision in pilots; small defects only being 
admissible if prolonged, efficient and distinguished service is to be 
rendered by the candidate. 

Besides good visual acuity, it was found as the result of investigations 
of Major (now Wing-Commander) E. C. Clements, O.B.E., that good 
ocular muscle balance with good visual fusion was particularly necessary 
if the subject were to learn to land his machine properly. Experience 
has shown that, from one cause or another, ocular muscle defects may 
also appear after admission, either in cadets during training, or in 
officers after considerable periods of service, these defects creating 
difficulty and even inability to estimate the distance the subject is 
above the ground, causing “ flattening out ” too soon or too late, and 
consequent bad landings. 

The exact condition in cases of heterophoria can only be worked out 
by the ophthalmic surgeon. Major Clements found that many of the 
defects shown by those tests were amenable to treatment by suitable 
eye exercises with Worth’s amblyoscope and Wells’s charts. During 
the period August, 1917, to July, 1918, he saw and treated 104 officers 
who would have been “ turned down ” for bad landings if they had not 
been sent to him for treatment. Of these cases, seventy-three could be 
traced officially. Of these seventy-three, fifty-five subsequently proved 
successful in flying, often on active service; four proved failures, 
primarily on account of their inability still to land a machine after 
treatment; six were found unsuitable for flying, but no details were 
obtainable as to their landings; while eight were found unfit by 
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Medical Boards for various reasons (for example, neurasthenia, heart 
trouble), apart from or in addition to their eye trouble. If the six 
found unsuitable for flying be added to the four definite failures, 
the figures give 84'5 per cent, successes after appropriate treatment. 
The opinion expressed as to the improvement or otherwise in the 
ability of these cases to land is of particular value, since the pupils 
in almost all cases were returned to the aerodrome from which they 
came for treatment, and in many cases to the same instructor. 

The sample excerpt of cases given in Table II shows that after 
returning from treatment, many pilots were eventually posted overseas, 
some becoming engaged in the difficult work of deck flying. Dates are 
given to indicate the length of time improvement may last. 




Table II. 


Name 

Date treatment 
finished 

Type of 
• machine 

Result -- 

H. T. R. 

... Nov. 10, .. 

Seaplanes 

. Calshot, May 13, 1918 


1917 

H. M. O’L. 

... Nov. 12, .. 

Seaplanes 

Effective ; landings good (Oc¬ 


1917 


tober 15, 1918) 

H. M. 

... Dec. 16, .. 

Bombers 

. Posted missing May 19, 1918 


1917 


J. 0. W. 

Jan. 4, 

Bombers 

H.M.S. Argus , October 19, 1918 


1918 


C. H. L. S. 

... Jan. 13, .. 

Bombers 

Effective ; landings D.H.6 good ; 


1918 


244 Sqdn., October 15, 1918 

S. D. ... 

Jan. 20, .. 

. Deck flying 

Effective ; landings good ; slight 


1918 

trouble with his eyes has quite 
disappeared (October 21, 1918) 


H. R. 

Feb. 5, 

Bombers 

Effective ; after carrying out five 


1918 


raids. Lieutenant R. went to 


hospital for treatment for his 
eyesight on June 1, 1918 (con¬ 
junctivitis) ; he returned on 
July 29, 1918, and has since 
carried out seventeen raids 
without any further trouble in 
his landings (November 14, 





1918) 

J. W. K. 

... Feb. 22, ... 

Bombers 

Posted No. 5 Group September 9, 


1918 


1918 

C. W. S. 

... Feb. 10, .. 

Bombers 

217 Sqdn., November 1, 1918 


1918 


F. C. L. 

... Feb. 16, .. 

Bombers 

Dunkirk, April 8, 1918 


1918 


G. F. S. 

... Mar. 20, .. 

— 

H.Q. 68 Wing for 256 Sqdn., 


1918 


October 8, 1918 

E. G. W. 

... Mar. 16, .. 

. 

H.M.S. Furious , June 22, 1918 


1918 



Tests for Neuro-muscular Co-ordination and Nervous 

Stability. 

The tests usually applied to determine the neuro-muscular co¬ 
ordination and nervous stability of the subject are :— 

(a) Self-balancing, the ability of the candidate to stand successively 
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for fifteen seconds on each foot—toe pointing to the front, with the 
other knee bent, legs not touching, eyes closed and hands to sides. 

(b) The power to lift at arm’s length a light metal rod placed on 
a board from the table to the level of the shoulder and replace it 
without upsetting the rod (for details see Air Ministry Publication 
C.A. 1). 

(c) Tremor of eyes, tongue and hands. 

(d) Knee-jerks. 

Wing-Commander A. P. Bowdler, O.B.E., analysed the records of a 
series of candidates, especially from the point of view of the association 
of signs of neuro-muscular instability with failure to train as pilot. 
With the exception of the records of Group II, which represents pilots 
and pupils examined at aerodromes by Wing-Commander Bowdler and 
myself, the observations were obtained either from the original medical 
examination sheet or from medical reports made subsequently at the 
Invaliding Board. A pupil has been considered successful if he has 
completed his training and obtained his wings ; an unsuccessful pilot 
for the purpose of this report is one who has been declared by the 
Invaliding Board permanently unfit for air work, or who has crashed 
fatally. 

The cases the records of w T hich have been investigated and compared 
are included in four groups. 

Group I .—One thousand accepted candidates who ultimately became 
successful pilots. Records taken from original medical examination 
form, on admission. 

Group II. —Ninety-three successful pilots and pupils. Of these 
seventy-six had qualified and had considerable flying experience, and 
seventeen were successful pupils about to obtain their wings. Records 
taken on aerodromes. 

Group III .—Two hundred accepted candidates who eventually 
failed to qualify, or crashed during training with fatal results. Records 
taken on admission. 

Group IV .—Forty pupils under instruction who failed in their 
training, and were declared permanently unfit by the Invaliding 
Board. Crashes are not included in this group. Records taken by the 
Invaliding Board. 

The results of this analysis are shown in Table III (p. 11). 

It is shown by this Table:— 

(1) That the percentage of cases which gave a bad reaction to the 
tests are very much greater among the failures—prospective or actual— 
than among the successes. 
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(2) That these signs of instability are more obvious in men who 
have actually flown, whether they have graduated successfully or have 
failed, and that therefore they may be regarded as signs of the result of 
“stress.” The results in Group II are worse than in Group I, and 
similarly those in Group IV are much worse than those in Group III. 

(3) A comparison of the percentages presenting the various signs 
or combinations of signs in Groups 1 and III would appear to show 
that poor equilibration or marked tremor seriously diminishes a 
candidate’s chances of gaining his wings. Indeed, probably “ fair ” 
equilibration and a moderate degree of tremor are indicative of likely 
failure to qualify as pilot. Exaggerated reflexes, on the other hand, 
appear to be unassociated with any abnormal tendency to failure. 
Combinations of pronounced signs are so rarely observed among candi¬ 
dates who are accepted that the number of cases presenting them in 
the first three groups is extremely small. Figures available, however, 
show the inadvisability of accepting candidates exhibiting these signs in 
combination. The figures in Group IV also support this view, as they 
show the condition as regards these points of forty unsuccessful pupils 
on their appearance before the Invaliding Board after failure had 
occurred. 

Table III. 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

l.ooO successes: 

9:t successes : 

200 failures : 

40 failures: 


Records on 

Records after 

Records on 

Records 


admission 

training 

admission 

Invaliding Board 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Poor equilibration alone ... 

1*6 

5*3 

8*0 

50 

Marked tremor alone 

2-0 

64 

50 

20*0 

Exaggerated reflexes alone 

39 

2*1 

2-4 

2*5 

Combination of two of the 

05 

00 

3 0 

400 

signs above mentioned 

Combination of three of the 

01 

00 

1*0 

17-5 

signs above mentioned 

Total percentage presenting 

8-1 

13*8 

19*4 

85*0 

signs 

Exaggerated reflexes and pronounced tremor occurred 

in 22*5 per 


cent, of these cases, exaggerated reflexes and poor equilibration in 2*5 
per cent., pronounced tremor and poor equilibration in 15 per cent, and 
all three signs in 17*5 per cent. 

As regards the neuro-muscular system, therefore, it may be 
concluded that:— 

(a) Exaggerated reflexes alone appear to have no prognostic value, 
and their presence may be disregarded. 

( b ) Marked tremor and poor equilibration may be taken as signs of 
poor neuro-muscular stability. The case of a candidate who shows one 
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of these signs only should receive very careful consideration. It is 
justifiable to assume that his chances of making a successful pilot are 
much less than normal. 

(c) A candidate who shows both marked tremor and poor equilibra¬ 
tion is probably unfitted for air work and should be rejected forthwith, 
unless his condition can be ascribed to some temporary indisposition. 
The chances are not in favour of his being able to train successfully 
and even if this were accomplished, his career as a useful pilot would 
probably be very short. Under such circumstances the expense to the 
country, the danger to life involved, and the waste of time to instructors 
are considerations that render the acceptance of such a candidate 
unjustifiable. 

The Importance of Efficient Circulation and Respiration. 

For flying it is particularly important that the “ bellows ” and 
“ pump ” of the human machine shall be working efficiently. As 
regards the circulation the examination of the successful flying officer 
has shown that he is possessed of a pulse which gives the impression of 
a smooth, beautifully working piece of mechanism. 

The chief tests applied for testing circulatory efficiency are:— 

(1) The comparison of the pulse-rate sitting, at rest, standing, and 
after graduated exercise, raising the body-weight on to a chair five times 
in fifteen seconds. 

(2) The measurement of the systolic and diastolic pressures. 

In conjunction with Wing-Commander Bowdler, O.B.E., I ascer¬ 
tained the value of the above tests upon a number of successful flying 
officers engaged upon different forms of aerial work at various flying 
stations. In addition, a number of successful and unsuccessful- pupils 
were also examined. The results are given in the following Tables :— 

Table IV. 




Pulse-rate 


Time taken t- 


„_ 

_ K __ 

Increase 

return to 


Standing 

After exercise 


standing rate 

Flying instruction (29) 

87 

114 

27 

20 secs. 

Tost pilots (17) 

84 

109 

25 

25 „ 

Home defence (30) 

101 

85 

126 

110 

25 

25 

16 

18 .. 

Successful pupils (17) 

85 

109 

24 

21 „ 

Unsuccessful pupils (8) 

85 

121 

36 

23 „ 


The figures iu parentheses represent the number of officers examined. 


Blood-pressure .—The average systolic and diastolic pressures in the 
series are given below. These were taken with the arm at heart level 
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and’ also with the arm raised through an angle of 120°. Both the 
systolic and diastolic pressures were taken by the auscultatory method, 
the systolic pressure being read preferably at the point of re¬ 
appearance of the pulse (on coming down after previous obliteration by 
the armlet pressure). 


Table V.—Arm at Heart Level. 


Flying school 
Test pilots 

Home defence J 

Successful pupils ... 
Unsuccessful pupils 


Systolic pressure Diastolic pressure Pulse pressure 


120-6 



X4JVS U 

121*4 



119*1 



122-5 



115*7 



1221 



89*3 


31*3 

82*8 


38*6 

77*7 


41*4 

74*9 


47-6 

74-1 


41-6 

68-4 


537 


From the above observations the following conclusions were 
drawn:— 

(a) That the observation of increase of pulse-rate after exercise, 
and the time it takes to return to the rest rate, is a useful method of 
testing the functional efficiency of the cardio-vascular system. With the 
method of exercise adopted an increased rate of over twenty-five and a 
return period of over thirty seconds are points calling for careful con¬ 
sideration of the candidate’s cardio-vascular system. It is to be observed 
that a rest rate above normal, especially if influenced by respiration, is 
not regarded as necessarily throwing doubt upon the functional efficiency 
of the cardio-vascular system. A pulse of 60 to 72 little raised by 
exercise (ten beats per minute), returning to normal in ten seconds, is 
in our opinion a good sign, generally associated with excellent physique 
and good stability of the nervous system. 

(b) A diastolic pressure below 70 mm. Hg, combined with a pulse 
pressure greater than 50 mm. Hg, is strong evidence that a cardio¬ 
vascular system is unsuited for air work. A consideration of blood- 
pressure records led to the conclusion that stress of service or high 
flying almost invariably produces in an individual previously fit a low 
diastoljp pressure and a big pulse pressure, due probably to lessening of 
vaso-constrictor tone of the arterioles. 

Application of the above standards among the various groups 
examined worked out as shown in Table VI (p. 14), 

It should be remembered that recent nerve strain was common 
among pilots who, in the Home Defence Squadrons, were being sub¬ 
jected to fairly constant stress, but with a period of rest these would 
undoubtedly conform to the requisite standard. The instructors at 
flying schools and the successful pupils satisfied this test without 
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exception, while four of the eight unsuccessful pupils would have been 
rejected on the score of cardiovascular deficiency. The other un¬ 
successful pupils were of the nature of the “ temperamentally unfit.” 
The test should not be applied rigidly without consideration of other 
points in the candidate’s condition. Indeed, in all subjects failing in 
the test, particularly borderline cases, other points (soft abdominal 
wall, splashing stomach, engorged jugular veins, reflexes (brisk or 
exa gg era ted), tremors, poor balance, local signs) were considered. In 
this series it was found that failure to comply with this blood- 
pressure was almost invariably associated with two or more of these 
abnormal physical signs. 

Table VI. 


i 

| Number 
! examined 


Number 
of pulse 
pressure 
over 50 


Per cent. 

pulse 
pressure 
over 50 


Number 

of 

diastolic 
pressure 
below 70 


Per cent, 
diastolic 
pressure 
below 70 


I 


i Number 
of men 
iwith pulse) 
pressure - 
50-f and I a,1 .d 
diastolic ! diastolic 
pressure | pr** s m*e 
70- 


Per cent, 
with pulse 
pressure 


70— 


Flying School instructors... 

29 

— 

Test pilots ... ... i 

17 

4 

Home defence j^ t ;;; I 

15 

15 

3 

6 

Pupils under instruction— j 
Successful ... ... 

17 ! 

4 

Failures ... ... I 

8 

5 


i 


23*4 

3 

17*6 

2 

11*7 

, 200 

1 

6-6 

1 

6 6 

400 ! 

3 

| 20*0 

3 

20*0 

23*4 | 

5 

29-4 I 

_ 

_ 

62-5 l 

4 

50*0 

1 i 

4 

50*0 


It may, therefore, be assumed that the ideal pulse for a flying 
officer has a small range between systolic and diastolic pressures 
(20-30), with a rest rate increased at most 20-25 by exercise and 
returning to the rest rate in ten to fifteen seconds. 

From the respiratory standpoint the subject must be possessed of 
good vital capacity and good expiratory force. The accessory “ respira¬ 
tory pump ” is of particular importance in the airman owing to the fact 
that his position is frequently somewhat cramped in the machine.. Good 
diaphragmatic action and good tone of the abdominal muscles are 
essential to ensure adequate venous return to the heart and prevent 
any tendency to splanchnic pooling. 

The adequacy of the vital capacity can be calculated from the 
Dreyer formulae ( Lancet , August 9, 1919, p. 227). This falls away with 
the onset of fatigue, and this falling off is associated with a diminution 
of the supplemental air. In consequence there is an increase in the 
“ residual air,” the effect being that a man is very much in the position 
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of a machine running on a “ wrong mixture,” due to deficient scavenging 
of the exhaust. Such a man becomes a “ panter ” instead of a deep 
breather at high altitudes. 

For the assessment of respiratory efficiency the following tests are 
employed:— 

(1) The vital capacity. 

(2) The power to hold the breath after full expiration and 
inspiration. 

(3) The height to which a column of mercury can be steadily 
blown (with the cheeks held). 

(4) The time at which a column of mercury can be sustained at 
40 mm. Hg, the pulse being counted meanwhile. (For details, see 
Air Ministry Publication C.A. 1; also Lancet, February 8, 1919, p. 210.) 

Experience has shown that although designed primarily as tests for 
respiratory efficiency these tests (particularly test No. 4) have also 
great value in aiding the formation of an opinion as to the stability of 
the nervous system, and the efficiency of the circulatory system. They 
are also of service in assessing the mentality of a subject. 

It should be remembered that these tests were devised to serve as 
adjuncts to the general clinical examination. It has been found that 
some purely temporary cause may be the reason of failure in some of 
the tests and therefore attention should be directed to the subject’s 
performance as a whole rather than to failure in any one particular 
test. It is also of the greatest importance that the tests be carried out 
exactly as specified in the directions, and that it be carefully observed 
whether the subject is really trying to do his best. Results obtained 
from an individual who is not trying are of little value beyond showing 
that at the moment he is not “ keen ” and, therefore, to that extent 
not thoroughly efficient. 

Various considerations led me to the conclusion that the first 
breakdown in the bodily systems is frequently associated with the 
respiratory mechanism, which, on becoming defective in working, 
reacts owing to inefficient respiratory ventilation upon the cardio¬ 
vascular and nervous systems, thereby bringing out secondary signs 
of cardio-vascular and nervous debility. In support of this view, it 
should be stated that early on it was observed that pilots said to be 
suffering from stress suffered from breathlessness, and manifested 
inability to blow hard, or expire deeply. The condition of the 
respiratory mechanism of successful and unsuccessful pilots was 
therefore investigated. The first test devised was that of holding 
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the breath. Preliminary figures obtained from successful pilots showed 
that on an average those officers could hold their breath under the 
conditions of the - test for sixty-nine seconds, whereas many officers 
who were attending medical boards owing to their inability to fly high, 
could hold their breath, generally speaking, only for twenty to forty 
seconds, the performance being usually attended with a considerable 
•degree of discomfort. 

Table YII gives the figures obtained in various groups of officers. 


Table VII. 




Number 

Breath 

Vital 

capacity 

Supple¬ 

mental 

Expira¬ 
tory 
force in 

Sustaining 

Subjects 


examined 

held in 

in cubic 

air in 

40 miu. 



seconds 

centi¬ 

cubic cen¬ 

mm. Hg 

Hg 




_ 

metres 

timetres 

Pit instructors ... 


22 1 

67* 

46f 

4,062 

3,300 

1,620 

1,000 

112 

80 

52 

43 

Home Defence pilots 


24 

72 

3,940 

1,496 

119 

50 

British candidates 


23 

69 

3,823 

1,690 

106 

52 

United States candidates 

... 

7 

66 

3,814 

1,386 

116*4 

53*5 

Delivery and test pilots ... 

... 

10 

57 

3,620 

1,050 

108 

40 

Pilots returned for rest ... 

i 

17 

57 

3,897 

1,423 

95 

40 

Pilots training for scouts ... 

.... ! 

15 

62 

3,820 

1,433 

96 

49 

Pilots taken off flying through stress 

27 

49 

3,480 

1,134 

74 

25 

Hospital cases ... 


55 

54 

3,560 

— 

87 

35-5 


* Average. + Minimum. 


. From the foregoing figures it is seen that for the expiratory force 
test 80 mm. Hg should be taken as a minimum. For the test of 
sustaining 40 mm. Hg with the breath held, forty seconds should 
be regarded as the minimum time. It was found that these tests in 
combination were of use in indicating the powers of endurance of the 
subject for high or prolonged flying, and also of value in assessing 
the degree of shock sustained by a pilot in so-called “ minor ” crashes. 
It is significant that during the stage of investigation, a number of 
subjects found unfit at the Aviation Candidates Board were also found 
unfit on this test. 

The above results show that in the selection of the flying officer 
by the medical officer much may be done by submitting him to an 
overhaul as regards normal performance just as a technical officer 
tests the efficiency of an aeroplane. Evidence is also brought forward 
to show what attributes are especially to be sought in the selection of a 
successful flying officer. 
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Malaria Problems Pertinent to Prevention . 1 

By Angus G. Macdonald, Major R.A.M.C., M.D. 

I give here a sketch indicating some of the problems of malaria. I 
shall lightly touch upon these to emphasize that malaria prevention 
will not succeed by the mere enunciation of a principle or by the 
pursuance of a stereotyped procedure, but is only to be achieved by 
the common-sense application of the knowledge derived from the study 
of a wide series of factors. 

(1) The historical and geographical evidence of malaria is significant 
and abounds in problems. At the present day the disease is universal 
in tropical and subtropical countries where topographical conditions 
are favourable. In temperate lands also its range is wide; and its 
indigenous limits have been long recognized in an isotherm of 59° to 
60° F. Actual evidence of malaria in early historic times is barely to 
be found ; and that it could have been rampant in the East of Europe 
when the virile Grecian civilization was in its zenith has been doubted. 
There is evidence, however, in the structural work of the Romans, 
wherever they went, and in Greece, Macedonia, Palestine, and India, 
of control over paludic conditions, which we should to-day regard as 
up-to-date work in malaria prevention. Whether any knowledge of the 
source of malaria is thus indicated, whether these works were con¬ 
structed to overcome malaria, or whether malaria existed, cannot 
definitely be said; but at any rate malaria prevention is undoubtedly 
foreshadowed. Important modern historical landmarks are : the general 
recognition of the curative value of cinchona, 1658 ; the evolution of 
the discovery of the malaria parasite between 1880 and 1890 ; and the 
establishment of the sexual development of the plasmodium within an 
anopheline mosquito, in 1897 and 1898. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 8, 1920. 
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(2) The morbidity and mortality records are the evidence on which 
the demand for control is based. Probably in no part of the world 
is accurate estimate of the incidence of malaria at present attainable. 
The death-rate is very high in endemic country. Sickness is shown in 
an enormous loss of labour, continuous in tropical communities, mainly 
agricultural. The extreme effects of the disease on armies have been 
evidenced in many campaigns, notably in Walcheren, 1809 ; Crimea, 
1854-56; and in the recent German War of 1914-1919. A great mass 
of evidence of the serious drain of malaria on any population may be 
furnished; and that evidence, properly authenticated and judicially pre¬ 
sented, is the substantiation of the sanitarian’s demand for prevention. 

(3) In immunity we have a possible source of aid to prevention; 
though progress in taking advantage of artificial immunization is at 
present practically confined to the bacterial diseases. While there may 
be evidence of varying susceptibility to the effects of malaria, individually 
and racially, we have no valid evidence of immunity, natural or acquired. 
In the general population of large sections of communities in endemic 
country, parasite infection of 20 per cent, and 40 per cent, has been 
ascertained. That is obviously a minimum figure; and in epidemic 
seasons a parasite infection of practically 100 per cent, may be found 
in localized groups. A spleen rate of 80 per cent, and over has been 
found in the child population—i.e., children under 15. The facts of 
varying incubation, latency, and relapse point to a relative susceptibility 
or immunity. On the accepted numerical explanation of relapse the 
carrier stage implies a continued destruction of parasites. Relapse, 
which frequently follows fatigue, great and rapid change of elevation, 
and exposure to cold, would imply cessation of a relative immunity. 
Incidentally it may be suggested that the large new formation of 
erythrocytes which is said to follow similar meteorological and physical 
•changes, may explain relapse—the young erythrocytes, in numbers 
greatly in excess of normal new formation, being presumably more 
vulnerable than the old case-hardened cells, and affording sanctuary 

. for merozoites, which otherwise would be destroyed. Experiments 
on complement-fixation in malaria have given some hope that artificial 
immunization may come to the aid of control. At present, however, 
the problems of immunity are not solved ; more evidence points to 
psychical tolerance than to immunity; and nothing tangible is presented 
as a practical aid to prevention. 

(4) Prophylaxis in respect of malaria, conventionally implies the 
attempt to prevent infection by the administration of quinine. In 
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general two distinct aspects of quinine prophylaxis are confused. 
First, it has to be proved that quinine has a beneficent action—that it 
does individually prevent malaria. In the second place, the practica¬ 
bility of the prophylactic use of quinine must be demonstrated. That 
quinine does prevent malaria has not been proved; that its prophylactic 
use is utterly impracticable in communities and in armies has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. In my opinion, no aid to prevention is to 
be gained from quinine prophylaxis. 

(5) The problems of treatment are many, and barely reduced by the 
vast experience and experimentation of war time. Quinine has come 
through a trial similar to that experienced in the Crimean War; its 
failings have again been demonstrated, its specific value has been 
reaffirmed. The conventional usage of practitioners in endemic country 
has been acclaimed as a discovery—“ quinine early, prompt, sufficient, 
and maintained; intravenous, intramuscular, and subcutaneous in 
emergency.” “ Operative ” administration of quinine has recently 
acquired a vogue. This danger in the hands of the exploiter had its 
justification in war time, when undoubtedly, for obvious reasons, cases 
of exceptional severity were abnormally numerous amongst soldiers. 
Modes and amounts need not be considered here. The records of 
quinine treatment of recent years are voluminous. The problems of 
treatment and of the action of quinine are sufficient to encourage the 
explorer, and have the mystic value of the unknown as a counter 
attraction from mere practical prevention. A modern school of 
hygienists puts treatment forward in its armamentarium of prevention. 
So we are told of quinine. But it is pure sophistry to claim treatment 
as prevention. Incidentally one might suggest the importance of 
getting at the truth of the splendid absence of enterica from our 
armies—to be told truly how much of pur exemption was due to 
serums and vaccines, and how much to real prevention—to improved 
general cleanliness. 1 

(6) A clear understanding of the parasitology of malaria is an 
essential guide to prevention*; and this includes accurate parasite 
diagnosis. From the extensive wartime study of blood films and of 
plasmodial sexual development no observations have transpired to 
controvert the conventional acceptance of the three parasites; of the 

1 Serums were not 'used in the prevention of the Enterica in the late War. A careful 
study of the existing records as to the incidence and mortality in inoculated and non- 
inoculated groups leaves no room for doubt that the “splendid absence of enterica” was 
chiefly attributable to prophylactic inoculation, though, no doubt, general measures of 
hygiene played a part.—S. L. C. 

ja— w la 
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actuality of the sexual and asexual cycles; and of the habitat and 
situation of phases. Some question may have arisen of the actual 
relation of sporulation to “ fever,” due to the observation of sporulation 
during intermission, 'which has hitherto received the ready explanation 
of relativity—mass sporulation being associated with pronounced febrile 
attack, irregular minor sporulation with relatively negligible “ fever.” 
There is no evidence that the temperature necessities of the asexual 
cycle have been studied; and there may be something to be learned of 
the relation of body temperature to the continuity of the cycle. The 
raised body temperature, commonly attributed to the action of toxins, 
may in itself have some effect of an immunizing kind on parasite develop¬ 
ment ; and the undoubted inhibitive action of quinine may in some 
manner be related to the heat-forming mechanism. The temperature 
necessities of the plasmodial development in the mosquito have received 
experimental study; and confirmation of previous work has resulted. 
Becords of the seasonal occurrence, actual and relative, of the different 
parasites show always an earlier incidence—varying with year, locality, 
and temperature from one to two months—of vivax than of falciparum 
infection. Of malariae infection no estimate of relative occurrence is 
obtained. The quartan infection was noted as being rare in comparison 
with its relative frequency among the native population in Eastern 
Europe. The fact of its localized occurrence was also observed, as it 
had been in India, Africa, and the West Indies. I have known situations 
where I could go with certainty to replenish my stock of quartan films, 
whereas in the surrounding country falciparum and vivax alone would 
be found. This suggests the value of a knowledge of the regional 
distribution of the different parasites and the causes thereof, which 
would give a new direction to certain operations of prevention. 

(7) Entomology also affords many problems, the elucidation of which 
is essential to wise and economic prevention. Much knowledge has yet 
to be obtained of the bionomics of the Anophelinae generally, though 
considerable insight into their ways has been gained in war experience. 
Their seasonal development and seasonal biting and infectivity, in 
temperate, arctic and tropical latitudes have direct bearing on preventive 
procedure. There may be continuous anopheline development throughout 
the year ; I have taken larvae of Cellia argyrotarsus in every month of 
the year in the West Indies, but that does not imply continuous 
infectivity. In India, for instance, it is common knowledge that the dry 
season is comparatively, if not in some districts completely, free from 
primary malaria infection. The records of infection in Mesopotamia 
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indicate one biting and infective season over three months in spring, 
and another for three months in autumn, separated by two three- 
months’ seasons of comparative absence of primary infection in winter 
and summer. In Africa, on oases where mosquitoes abound throughout 
the year, two epidemic seasons of primary malaria are definitely 
recognized. In temperate and arctic regions the biting season is brief 
or absent, and indigenous malaria is recorded as occurring at Archangel, 
even to the north of the indigenous isotherm. Another matter for 
investigation specially pertinent to prevention is the specific infectivity 
of the Anophelinae, particularly for Plasmodium malariae. 

(8) In meteorology we meet factors vitally influencing the incidence 
of malaria and the course of prevention. Rainfall has been the most 
obvious agent. Epidemic extension of malaria follows rain; casual 
water lies far and wide, in intimate association with the homes of the 
people. Anopheline development depends on water and temperature. 
There are latent periods which in some regions appear to be independent 
of rainfall. The general explanation of the seasonal incidence of 
malaria has been “ rainfall ” and mosquito development. During the 
years of war, however, the enforced study of malaria occurrence in 
temperate latitudes has drawn attention to the influence of temperature 
on infection there, and secondarily emphasized the importance of 
temperature in tropical and subtropical countries, where its equable 
influence on malaria occurrence was an accepted belief. Epidemi¬ 
ological evidence suggests that a thorough knowledge of the relation of 
temperature to anopheline development and to plasmodial sporogeny 
may revolutionize the economics of prevention. It was found in 
England in the years 1917 to 1919 that infection definitely followed 
within a month from the commencement and continuance of a period 
of a mean temperature of 60° F.; and the number of cases corresponded 
roughly to the length of the valid temperature period. 


Year 

Temperature period of 60° F. 

Malaria occurred 

Number of cases 
(military) 

1917 

June, July, August 

From early July 

163 

1918 

July, August 

From early August 

61 

1919 

August 

At end of August and 

6 

1920 

... Discontinuous in August ... 

early September 

None 


The experience of 1917 and 1918 led to confidence in forecasting 
the occurrence of indigenous cases in 1919, which were reported on the 
exact days foretold. While 60° F. is reached in England for a limited 
period most years, the date and extent vary. The latitude is definite, 
north of which (about 54° 30', in the neighbourhood of Hull and York) 
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this mean temperature does not occur for the necessary length of time. 
The neighbourhood of Grimsby has been the furthest north locality 
of occurrence of an indigenous case in England in recent years. 
Indigenous cases have occurred in England, and. even in Archangel, 
when the temperature of the air was well below 60° F. In every 
instance the human source of infection, Anopheles maculipennis the 
vehicle, and an indoor temperature sufficient for the maturation of 
sporozoits were present. 

The minimum mean temperature necessary to ensure infectivity 
is not known; it probably is not much below 60° F. Nor is the 
maximum mean temperature for infectivity known. It is probably 
some degrees below 90° F. There is experimental and epidemiological 
evidence to indicate that temperature decides the seasons of primary 
infection in a very definite manner ; that in India, for instance, there is 
a season too hot (varying in different years) for malaria infection; 
while in Mesopotamia, there are a season too hot and a season too cold 
for malaria, with short three months’ infective seasons between, for the 
maintenance of carriers. The fact of the sexual plasmodial elements 
forsaking the human blood at 98° F. is certain indication that sexual 
development will not take place at that temperature, if temperature 
has the ruling. We seem to have in temperature also the true 
explanation of the seasonal relativity of falciparum and vivax infections. 
Of malariae the indications are at present vague. Only vivax infections 
have been got in England. Falciparum infection comes on in Eastern 
Europe a month or more after vivax, the dates corresponding to the 
advent of higher temperature. The problem is fascinating. Much 
more extended study and experimentation throughout the world are 
necessary to determine the maximum, minimum, optimum, and range 
of temperature (which range may be more limited for one than another) 
of the different malaria parasites. Reports from seats of war afford 
suggestive epidemiological evidence; but in Mesopotamia particularly 
the reports deal with so wide an area, over different periods of 
occupation, and in varying latitudes and seasons, that it is not easy 
to obtain a clear picture of occurrences. The problems are many and 
promise, when solved, to revolutionize prevention. 

(9) The personal protection afforded by nets, screening, clothes, 
is a distinct aid to prevention. Its value is however limited in 
communities and in armies. Much improvement is required to enhance 
its efficacy. Culicifuges have been proved of little use and are expensive, 
and demoralizing in their suggestion of security. 
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(10) In mosquito destruction we have at last prevention. While it 
cannot be said that anything entirely new in mosquito destruction has 
been introduced in war time, two measures have had their value 
emphasized as a result of the experience in different parts of the world. 
The attack on imagines has been established as a certain factor in 
limitation. In England indeed observation over three successive 
seasons indicates that persistent attack on imagines of Anopheles 
maculipennis during one season may bring about local elimination. 
In one, situation where the record was “ myriads ” in the winter of 
1917-18, scarcely a mosquito was to be found during the three succeeding 
seasons, winter or summer. In the same neighbourhood undisturbed 
conditions remained the same over the same time. The extension of 
a more concentrated attack on imagines to tropical countries demands 
more accurate knowledge of habitat, and of the relation of seasons 
and temperature to anopheline development. Another measure of 
destruction which has received fresh impetus from recent experience 
is the simple 44 conversion ” of waters, whereby, in the removal of 
favouring and the maintenance of unfavourable conditions, practical 
elimination of anopheline breeding is attained, by labour alone, 
independent of adjuvants. 

I have brought together a few of the problems facing the student 
of malaria, and have given my estimate of their pertinence to 
prevention. 


DISCUSSION. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. Fremantle, M.P.: I was surprised at Major 
Macdonald’s reference to the records of the Mesopotamian campaign. Having 
served there in charge of sanitation as D.A.D.M.S. (Sanitation) at Qurnah, 
Amara, and at the Base for the last two years of the war, I know how carefully 
records were kept. Every week from each station on the Lines of Communication 
a Progress -Report was sent to General Headquarters, with precise statistical 
and practical records. Major Christophers, I.M.S.—one of the chief world 
authorities on malaria—made special inquiries and reports on the subject in 
every area under military occupation, and the whole were co-ordinated and 
constantly used for effective purposes by Colonel Graham, I.M.S., the A.D.M.S. 
(Sanitation) at Baghdad, who is now on leave in this country and would no 
doubt assist Major Macdonald to make use of what w r as probably a quite 
unique experience of the malaria problem. For, as Major Christophers said 
to me, there was probably no experience in the world, not even excepting that 
of the Panama zone, equal to that of the huge military base at Basrah for the 
completeness of the measures taken and effects recorded for the prevention of 
malaria. On the pathological question may I suggest that the discrepancies 
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with regard to the relations between temperature and malaria incidence may 
be due to the omission of the humidity factor. Certainly with regard to heat 
stroke it is not the mere temperature of the air that matters : but the cooling 
effect of the air on warm-blooded man. This involves the three factors of 
temperature, moisture, and movement of the air, recorded together by Professor 
Leonard Hill's catathermometer in the cooling effect per square centimetre of 
surface. This is the only thing that directly matters with regard to the 
relation between climatic temperature and human health, and the use of the 
catathermometer should be taught and practised in all military and other 
Government establishments in warm climates. If it has not already been 
done, an investigation should be made into the relations of catathermometry 
and malaria prevalence. With regard to practical prevention we developed 
at Basrah a most necessary and valuable association between hospital records 
and the work of sanitary sections. In the ten great hospitals at the Base we 
organized a systematic record of the exact origin of primary infections of every 
case admitted to hospital. This weekly return was submitted to Major 
Christophers (in charge of the Central Laboratory) and distributed to the five 
sanitary sections at the Base, enabling them to complete the malarial topo¬ 
graphy of their respective areas, and therefore to take specific action for the 
extermination of the less obvious breeding grounds. This work was largely 
carried out, under proper supervision, by Indian and even Arab followers. 
This association between hospital records and sanitary sections is of immense 
importance to the work of both, and should become a prominent part of 
military, and probably indeed of all, sanitary administration. So far as I 
know it is not at present provided for in military regulations. Finally, I would 
emphasize the immense value of malaria as a complete picture and lesson in 
preventive medicine. Down to considerable detail each part of the picture is 
complete, the chain of connexion from aetiology to prevention is proved. It 
should be taught as a lesson to every medical student, above all to every 
student of public health, whether he intends to practise in the tropics, to serve 
in the Army or other Government administration abroad, or even if he intends, 
so far as he knows, to practise general medicine at home. 

Lieutenant-Colonel P. H. HENDERSON, R.A.M.C.: I served nearly three 
years in the Vardar and Struma Valleys in Macedonia and later for a 
further period of nine months in South Russia, in all of which places malaria 
was very prevalent. With regard to prevention, some people are apt to 
discard various recognized methods, because none of them are in themselves 
perfect. In the front line in war none can be perfect, but much can be done 
to reduce the risks and degree of infection by making the utmost possible 
use of all available methods. For instance, in the Struma Valley the draining 
of the marshes would have occupied the whole Army for years, yet local 
drainage schemes reduced to some extent the numbers of anophelines and so 
diminished infection. Another valuable method of killing off mosquitoes was 
by attacking them in their hibernating quarters and catching them in suitable 
traps adjusted to certain windows or by killing them in windowless rooms by 
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fumigation. Situated as we were for the greater part of the time in holding 
a fixed line, I consider the best means of individual protection was by means of 
mosquito-proof dug-outs, dining and recreation huts. Bivouac mosquito nets, 
as issued to the Salonika Army, were useful at night, particularly on the 
march, as they enabled the troops to get a peaceful night’s rest, but as the 
type issued could not be made rainproof, and as. mosquitoes were frequently 
most ravenous about the tea hour and before the men normally retired to rest, 
their value under the existing conditions could not be compared with proofed 
dug-outs and huts. Protective clothing in the form of turned down drill 
shorts and gauntlet gloves were of no great value as mosquitoes readily 
bit through them. Similarly the various substances advocated for application 
to the skin were more or less valueless, the length of time for which they 
were efficient depending on the temperature of the body and the amount of 
perspiration. 

Quinine as a prophylactic was, in my opinion, not only useless but 
dangerous, as it interfered with subsequent treatment and after a prolonged 
course upset digestion and lowered the vitality and resisting powers of the 
troops. Major Macdonald is in doubt as to whether there is such a thing as 
individual immunity. I myself believe in it, as I do not mind now confessing 
that I took ten grains of quinine prophylactically only on one occasion as an 
example to other officers in the mess, when all ranks were ordered to take 
prophylactic quinine daily. Although I was very frequently bitten by infected 
mosquitoes, I was one of the very few in the Struma Valley who never 
suffered from malaria. My blood has been tested with negative results. My 
A.D.M.S. who was also a disbeliever in the prophylactic use of quinine was 
less fortunate. He contracted malaria, but as he had not soaked himself with 
prophylactic quinine, he was readily cured by taking quinine by the mouth. 

Major Macdonald appears to be uncertain as to whether improved sanitation 
or antityphoid inoculation was the cause of the reduced incidence of enteric 
fever during the recent war. No one who experienced the conditions at the 
front during the war will hesitate in saying that it was chiefly due to anti¬ 
typhoid inoculation, while improved methods of sanitation only contributed in 
a slight degree. I am further of opinion that until bacteriologists can devise 
some means of similarly increasing malarial antibodies you will not arrive at 
a really reliable means of preventing malaria, at any rate in an army serving 
under conditions similar to those met with in the Struma Valley. I have never 
seen it stated whether the malaria which decimated the troops in the Walcheren 
Expedition was of the malignant or benign type or a combination of both. In 
pre-war days in India, I never knew of any troops dying of benign tertian 
malaria, whereas in Macedonia the majority did die from this cause. What is 
the reason of this ? Is it due, as stated, to the continuous and massive infection 
acquired there, or is it not due to a particularly virulent parasite produced as a 
result of the frequent passage of the parasite from man to man ? It was 
noticed that the mortality increased as the malarial season advanced. With 
regard to the carrier of malignant malaria I noticed that cases of this variety 
did not appear till comparatively late in the season, usually about August, and 
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that they generally increased in number as the season advanced. Similarly 
Anopheles superpictus , while rare early in the season, became much more pre¬ 
valent as the season went on, possibly a coincidence, but has this matter been 
investigated ? 

With regard to treatment, a distinguished officer carried out investigations 
on early and late cases in the Field Ambulances in the Division. He used to 
give 1 gr. per pound body weight, intramuscularly, intravenously and by the 
mouth. At first his results seemed to be most promising, but later relapses 
appeared in a considerable number of the cases so treated. It struck me, 
however, that as these cases were probably reinfected there was no reliable 
evidence as to whether the subsequent attacks of fever were relapses or merely 
the results of fresh infections. 

In conclusion, will. Major Macdonald state what is the minimum period 
during which a mean temperature of 60 J F. must be maintained to enable the 
malarial parasite to carry out its cycle in the mosquito ? 

Rear-Admiral P. W.Bassett-Smith,R.N. : Inreference to MajorMaedonald’s 
rather sweeping condemnation of the prophylactic use of quinine : in the 
Navy for many years the use of quinine, as a preventive measure, has been 
regarded as most useful in reducing the incidence of malaria, and Surgeon- 
Commander Morris, O.B.E., R.N., who was our malarial expert in the ^Egean, 
recommends it as a prophylactic with other preventive measures. Surgeon- 
General Rho has definitely stated that in the Italian forces it was a powerful 
prophylactic, and quoted a force in Northern Italy which suffered very severely 
in the first year, about 90 per cent, of cases, when the drug was incompletely 
administered ; with more careful supervision the incidence fell to a very low 
point, 10 to 15 per cent., while neighbouring units not so protected maintained 
the high rate. I do not wish to minimize the value of prevention of carriers 
by reducing the mosquitoes, but there are positions where this cannot be 
carried out; then the administration of quinine is absolutely necessary. With 
regard to immunity this is of two kinds, one, a total immunity, and secondly, 
an immunity to the toxin; any one with experience in the tropics must know 
cases in which old residents, though infected with parasites, suffer hardly any 
clinical symptoms. With regard to temperature, Dr. Plehn, in discussing the 
unity of malarial species (in which I do not believe), lays great stress upon 
temperature in bringing about this change of the parasites. With reference to 
the indigenous malaria in England, our naval records are in close relative 
accordance with those stated by Major Macdonald, twenty cases in 1917, eight 
in 1918, four in 1919 and none in 1920. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W\ Byam, R.A.M.C.: With regard to the question of im¬ 
munity, if we have even the slightest evidence that any immunity to malaria 
may exist, or be developed, the study of its production is well worth while as 
likely to prove of value in connexion with prophylaxis. This is so because the 
destruction of mosquitoes is often impracticable under military and, more 
particularly, under active service conditions. How does Major Macdonald 
explain the relative immunity to the effects of malarial infection one sees 
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amongst the adult Sudanese as compared with the Egyptians transported to 
the Sudan? To take Egyptian troops to certain areas of the Sudan is 
inevitably to render them unfit for military service owing to the effects of 
malaria, and this while Sudanese troops serving alongside them, and under 
similar conditions, are able to work regularly, even though parasites may be 
found in their blood. It is not a question of racial immunity, the Sudanese 
child is prone to infection and suffers from it, the infection persists, but the 
symptoms largely disappear. Is not this evidence of a developed immunity to 
the malarial toxin at least? My second point concerns quinine prophylaxis. 
We are agreed, apparently, that the taking of quinine will not prevent infection, 
and, though the point has not been raised, we probably all agree that the 
administration of quinine will reduce the number of malarial parasites in the 
peripheral blood almost to vanishing point. Now as far as we know there is 
no reservoir of human malarial parasites other than man from which mosquitoes 
can be infected. This being so, is not quinine prophylaxis likely to be of great 
value w T hen not only troops but all persons in their neighbourhood are 
adequately quininized. If such a measure is carried out immediately a 
mosquito-infested area is entered, from whence can mosquitoes become 
infected ? Followers, porters and similar persons are frequently neglected in 
this respect. Some years ago I had an opportunity of supervising an Egyptian 
battalion which was receiving careful quinine prophylaxis, the administration 
being commenced before the fever season began and before anophelines were 
observed. The barracks occupied was isolated in the middle of a plain. Later, 
anophelines became plentiful and, having entered the barracks, they apparently 
remained there, but malaria did not appear. At this time all new arrivals at 
the station were examined for malaria before passing to the barracks and, if 
necessary, detained in hospital. On one occasion soldiers slipped through and 
avoided antimalaria treatment before reaching the barracks ; infections with 
malaria resulted in their immediate neighbourhood and were subsequently 
followed by other cases. The men taking their prophylactic quinine escaped 
malaria in spite of plentiful mosquitoes only so long as the source from which 
the mosquitoes could become infected was excluded. If quinine prophylaxis 
includes every inhabitant of a given area it must produce an effect, but to give 
troops quinine and to allow the civil population around them to go untreated 
is useless. 

Major-General SirWM. MACPHERSON, A.M.S.(ret.): Major Byam’s remarks 
regarding the absence of any general measures for treating or cinchonizing civil 
populations in an area of operations need correction. When the Expeditionary 
Force of French and British occupied the Salonika perimeter, early in 1916, I 
arranged in conjunction with the French medical authorities a malarial survey 
of all the Greek villages within the perimeter. We took the splenic indices 
in each and found out which were foci of infection. We then systematically 
administered quinine, under supervision, to the civil inhabitants. This was 
thoroughly done, large quantities of quinine being used. We began this very 
early, about February, 1916, I believe ; but this system of cinchonizing the 
civil population was combined with every other possible measure of eliminating 
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malaria from the perimeter and preventing infection of the troops. Major 
Macdonald properly emphasized the importance of destroying the imagines of 
the mosquito. In 1911 the importance of this was illustrated in Hyderabad, 
Scinde, during a severe outbreak of malaria in an Indian regiment there. I 
obtained authority to have all the barrack buildings and other buildings dealt 
with according to the methods employed for destroying mosquitoes in blocks 
of houses by the Americans in Cuba. This involved covering the roofs and 
outside verandahs with canvas or tarpaulins, and sealing chimney openings 
before fumigating the space enclosed. The results were immediate, not only in 
checking the epidemic, but also in causing an enormous diminution in the 
subsequent incidence of malaria in Hyderabad. This measure was associated 
with other recognized methods of malaria prevention, but I attribute the 
checking of the epidemic to the wholesale destruction of the mosquitoes, 
harbouring in the infected buildings, not only in the rooms but in the chimneys 
and in the dark corners of roofs and verandahs outside the rooms. 

Major MACDONALD, R.A.M.C. (in reply) said that he was sorry Colonel 
Fremantle had had to leave before hearing him express regret that his lack of 
perspicuity had given Colonel Fremantle a wrong impression of his interpretation 
of the reports from Mesopotamia. As a matter of fact these were amongst the 
best reports available. His intention was to express his own inability so to cor¬ 
relate the valuable material in the reports as to get the true picture of malaria 
incidence in respect of latitude, seasons, and temperature. Much observation 
had been made of humidity. They found that biting and infectivity seemed 
to go on with equal certainty when there might be 20° and 30° of difference 
between the dry and wet bulbs as when the difference was but a few degrees— 
temperature conditions being favourable. It was possible that at certain 
high temperatures attained in Mesopotamia mosquitoes might be actually 
desiccated; but it was not obvious that humidity, per se , would affect the 
malaria process in mosquitoes obtaining their normal food. The influence of 
“ humidity ” was often discussed in a vague way. There might be some 
implication of its influence which he failed to understand, or which he had not 
seen explained. Colonel Henderson and himself would need a whole night to 
argue the respective values of antibodies and mosquito destruction in malaria 
prevention. The plasmodial incubative period, by the way, in this country at 
a mean temperature of 60° F. seemed to be about sixteen days. Infection was 
set up after sixteen days of a continuous mean of 60° F., and the onset of disease 
was within twelve days. So that roughly a month or twenty-eight days had 
been taken in England to cover the time from mosquito infection to the next 
onset of malaria. Colonel Byam would admit that the occurrence he cited to 
establish the theory of racial immunity was susceptible of other explanation 
Major Macdonald did not wish to strain discussion on the academic question of 
absolute and relative immunity ; he was talking here of immunity of practical 
value in prevention. The observations of Rear-Admiral Bassett-Smith were 
interesting, and he would be glad to discuss the question personally with him 
It was important to have heard General Macpherson’s testimony of personal 
experience in Macedonia of the recognition there of the value of prevention 
in the destruction of imagines. 
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The Best Form of Instruction for Medical Students to fit them 
to take their part in Case of National Emergency . 1 

By H. E. R. James, Lieutenant-Colonel R.A.M.C., C.B., C.M.Gr. 

In introducing this subject for discussion, I propose to state what is being 
done, and to invite suggestions for the modification or improvement of the 
course of instruction. 

I would first postulate that the Officers Training Corps, now fully estab¬ 
lished and organized, should be accepted as the organization under whose 
aegis the training should be carried out. Its machinery is complete and it 
has come to stay. 

The national emergency is of course War. There are many minor 
emergencies, however, which may be encountered in the course even of 
civilian private practice in which a training, calculated primarily to make 
a practitioner fit for field service as an Army Medical Officer, will be of 
value, particularly to a medical man who enters any form of State Medical 
Service. 

Secondly , the training must be carried out in the leisure time of the 
student (although the formation of an Army Class,* 1 with a special 
curriculum including military medical subjects, would be very helpful). 
The present medical curriculum, calculated to make a student efficient in 
carrying out duties to the sick in civil life, is sufficiently intense and exacting 
to render it unfeasible to add compulsory auxiliary subjects to those 
considered essential; so that the training must be voluntary. 

It takes up the time which the less patriotic or provident student devotes 
to games. Therefore the instruction should be as recreational as possible 
and calculated for the mental enlargement as well as the physical culture 
of the student. 

It should be adapted to help him in whatever career he adopts, so far 
as is compatible with its main object. 

Medical Units, Officers Training Corps. 

The Medical Units, Officers Training Corps, form one of the branches 
of the Senior Division of that body, of a specialist type. 

For the information of those who have not been brought into touch with 
the subject of the Officers Training Corps, I will state shortly its nature 
and functions. ✓ 

i At a meeting of the Section, held March 14, 1921. 

Jy—W 1 
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It was formed in 1908, during Lord Haldane’s Secretaryship, by a com¬ 
mittee of school and university teachers under the chairmanship of Sir Edward 
Ward, then Permanent Under-Secretary for War, with the object of giving a 
standardized measure of training in military matters to students at schools 
and universities such as would fit them to become officers of the Army, 
S.R.O. and T.F. It absorbed existing Volunteer Corps at schools and 
universities. It consists of Junior and Senior Divisions ; the Junior Division 
at Public and other large schools, the Senior Division at Universities and the 
Inns of Court. The officers in the Junior Division are schoolmasters, in 
the Senior Division members of University Staffs, and in both cases are 
on the unattached List of the Territorial Force. 

In the Junior Division, Infantry training alone is given, with the exception 
that in two schools some R.E. work is taught to the senior cadets. 

In the Senior Division, though Infantry training is the staple, units of 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Signals, R.A.S.C., R.A.M.C., R.A.V.C. are 
formed and the special duties of these branches are taught in units of the 
Contingent, of the formation of corresponding units in the Army. The training 
is carried out under the supervision of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
by the officers of the several contingents in term time and in annual camps. 
Adjutants who are attached to the General Staff are appointed from the 
Regular Army to contingents, and N.C.O. instructors are supplied. Equipment, 
arms and uniform are also found by the public in kind or from grants. 

Cadets serve under a contract with their Universities; they are not 
subject to military law, and enrolment is voluntary. 

The affairs of University Contingents are administered by a Military 
Education Committee of the University where they exist, and the War Office 
assists the Committee, as necessary, in carrying out their work. Attendance at 
a certain number of instructional parades is necessary to qualify for efficiency. 
Annual Camps are held, and the training is made as practical as possible 
to fit the cadet for war service conditions as an officer. Two certificates are 
obtainable by examination. 

One year’s training is the minimum to admit a cadet to sit for Certificate A, 
and two years for Certificate B. Only Certificate A is obtainable in the 
Junior Division, but in the Senior Division both A and B. 

The possession of these certificates gives the holder certain definite 
privileges if he should choose the military career. But the real value of 
the organization is that it disseminates military knowledge among a large 
body of the class of men best fitted to hold commissions and prepares them 
to take their places as officers in time of emergency, with a minimum of 
preliminary instruction. 

The Officers Training Corps comprises a very large body. Twenty-one 
Contingents exist in the Senior Division and 162 in the Junior Division. 
The value of the training was fully proved in the War. Had it not been 
for the Officers Training Corps output it would have been impossible to 
supply the Army with junior officers. It is not too much to say that it saved 
the situation on the outbreak of war. 

As to the particular affairs of the Medical Units, they have been formed 
from medical students as units of the Senior Division Contingents with a 
view to training them for the Military Medical Services. The Training Unit 
is a section of a Field Ambulance, that being the War Unit which gives the 
best opportunity of visualizing the functions of the Medical Service in the 
Field. Such units have been formed at the Universities of London, Oxford, 
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Cambridge, Dublin, Belfast, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow, at which 
centres the larger medical schools are located. It is hoped that other units 
may be formed at other medical schools, but this cannot be sanctioned at the 
present crisis in national financial affairs. 

Before proceeding with details I may state that some 5,000 medical 
students were trained before the War in these medical units. A proportion 
of them took commissions in the Special Reserve and Territorial Force. The 
remainder—all such as were qualified—served in the capacity of Medical 
Officers in the Navy or Army, and the value of their O.T.C. training was 
attested both by the officers whose commands they joined and under 
whom they served, and by themselves. The value to the Army of this body 
of trained medical officers was immense. It is not enough for a medical 
man, in order to develop his full usefulness in the Army Medical Service, to 
be in possession of a medical qualification and to have added a measure of 
military science whether during a course at a Training Centre or in another 
arm of the Officers Training Corps than his own. It is true that a knowledge 
of discipline and leading, and the action of other arms, in addition to his 
medical qualification, will make some sort of an Army Medical Officer, but it 
is not quite to the point, because the Army Medical Service is a highly 
specialized branch of the medical profession, and although its primary function 
is to aid the fighting power of the Army by keeping the largest possible 
number of soldiers fit to fight, yet its essential aims are conservative, 
whereas in the fighting branches they are destructive. The two points of 
view are essentially opposed to each other, and the training shapes the mind 
to one or other aim. Moreover, it is a waste of time and money to train a 
cadet, whose services in war would be certainly best, and perhaps only, 
used in the Medical Service, in the work of a fighting arm, and it vitiates 
his point of view. There is enough important military medical knowledge 
to be acquired throughout a Medical Cadet’s training in a Medical Unit to 
take him all his training time to assimilate. This work has a direct bearing 
on his duties as an Army Medical Officer. It is such as is not acquired 
during his purely medical curriculum, though much of it would aid him in 
his civil practice—for instance, first-aid and sanitary and administrative work ; 
and the method of its conveyance is far superior to that of a condensed 
course such as is undergone at a Training Centre, since it is spread over 
a longer period and given in assimilable doses. 

There is another important advantage in the existence of a Medical Unit 
at a University, which is that it keeps the Army Medical Service in the eye 
of the public of the University. 

The Army Medical Service in time of peace is a body little known to that 
public, and from time to time good students have not only not been encou¬ 
raged to join, but actually discouraged by their teachers from doing so. 
The War has been responsible for bringing the work of the Corps to the 
knowledge of the medical profession, and there exists a large body of 
medical men who have been trained in war, and who may be counted as 
available for service in case of emergency for a few years. But the Officers 
Training Corps is for the purpose of training the young men during their 
University education, and is a provident institution. It is the only piece 
of mechanism in this country that provides a reserve of potential medical 
officers for the Army, and for this reason alone it deserves all the encou¬ 
ragement it can get. 

The course of training, as has been said, is shaped to fit the medical 
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student, on his becoming qualified, to undertake the duties of a junior officer 
of the Army Medical Service in the field, at the least expense of time or even 
with no preliminary training at a Centre, and to make him as nearly as is 
possible in the time equal in essential matters belonging to war conditions, 
to the young medical officer of the Eoyal Army Medical Corps. He cannot, 
naturally, have acquired an equal knowledge of hygiene, tropical diseases, 
drill, discipline, interior economy, &c., in which the Royal Army Medical 
Corps Lieutenant has had a six months’ course at Aldershot and the Royal 
Army Medical College, and to which all his time has been devoted, but he 
will have gained enough to enable him to grasp the ideas underlying his 
work, its general direction, and many of its necessary details. 

The course given in the Officers Training Corps to enable the cadet to 
enter for Certificate B lasts for at least two years; for Certificate A 
one year. 

During the first year, before he has entered upon the professional subjects 
of his medical curriculum, such as surgery and medicine, he is taught the 
military part of his duties and a certain amount of elementary sanitary work, 
and such portions of the work of a medical officer as do not involve the know¬ 
ledge of his medical specialty. 

The cadet of the infantry is at this time learning to be a platoon leader, 
and the medical cadet acquires such knowledge of squad and company drill 
and ambulance drill, map reading, and elementary military law, as will make 
him efficient in the matter of leading and commanding the men who will be 
committed to his charge. 

He also learns bandaging and the application of splints, tourniquets and 
field dressings, the contents of the medical panniers, means for the purifica¬ 
tion of water for the troops, tent pitching, field cooking and the construction 
of extemporized structures used . in camp sanitary conservancy, in which 
particulars he has to instruct his men. During the annual camp he puts 
them into practice. He receives instruction in the outlines of Army and 
Army Medical organization by lecture, in order that he may appreciate his 
particular sphere of activity and his responsibilities as an Army Medical 
Officer. He has to attend a fixed number of instructional parades, and the 
annual camp, to attain to being “ efficient.” He is expected to supplement 
such instruction by a study of certain text-books of regulations. 

Before sitting for Certificate B he undergoes a second year at least of 
Officers Training Corps training of a kind which involves some knowledge of 
medicine, surgery and hygiene. This is intended to fit him as a Medical 
Officer in charge of a unit other than medical and as a junior officer of a 
Medical Field Unit. 

The teaching embraces organization and administration—the structure and 
functions of medical units ; military law ; hygiene—including prophylaxis 
against diseases of armies, methods of disinfection of quarters and clothing, 
water purification, personal hygiene, field sanitation, sanitary survey of camps, 
See. ; means of transport of sick and wounded and improvisations to supple¬ 
ment existing conveyances; the medical aspect of marches and movements 
of troops by rail and sea and the housing, feeding and clothing of troops. 

Opportunities for physical training exist in contingents, and where there 
are facilities cadets are encouraged to learn to ride. 

Instructional stores are provided at contingent headquarters, being 
specimens of the vehicles, tentage and ordnance and medical stores of a 
field ambulance, for use in demonstration and practice during term time. 
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In the annual camp, which the cadet attends for eight days at least, the 
unit obtains from the Command in which the camp is held vehicles 
and horses and stores to make it up to the establishment, and it is exercised 
on a scheme devised to demonstrate its working under war conditions. 

During term time, when possible, tactical schemes may be carried out 
to illustrate the interworking of the unit with other units and arms. 

The whole training is designed to give the cadet a comprehensive outline 
of the work of an Army Medical Officer in war, with as much useful detail as 
possible, and to enable him to instruct his subordinates. He must know 
enough of discipline and procedure to relieve him from embarrassment on 
entering his new sphere and to develop his full usefulness, enough of drill to 
enable him to move his men correctly and give him confidence, and enough of 
interior economy to enable him to deal with matters concerning the well¬ 
being of his men and patients. 

The advantages of such training from the point of view of the State are 
considerable, in that it provides a reserve of potential medical officers 
possessing adequate knowledge of the duties they would have to perform 
in war to make them of the fullest value from the time of their joining. 

The advantages to the cadet are also considerable. He acquires, at no 
expense to himself, except that of some leisure time, an insight into subjects 
which in the event of his joining a State Medical Service are of supreme value, 
and, should he take up private practice, will fill gaps in his ordinary curriculum 
and be found very useful. 

These are (1) elementary practical hygiene, which makes a good ground¬ 
work for its more intimate study. (2) First-aid methods, and the transport 
of sick and wounded and improvisation in this connexion. (3) Organization 
and methods of administration, a knowledge of which enables him to deal 
with masses as in railway accidents, mine disasters, &c., and to conduct his 
affairs with method. (4) Discipline, an understanding of which will serve him 
in all the amenities of life and in dealing with subordinates. (5) Map 
reading—an accomplishment of practical use in every day life, the application 
of which to sanitary surveying and inspection will be found very useful by a 
medical officer of health. (6) Drill and ambulance drill, which put him in 
the way of directing his assistants in carrying out any combined operation, 
such as placing a patient upon a stretcher or in a vehicle. 

In addition to these pieces of knowledge, the cadet gets an annual airing 
in camp without expense, and with the greatest benefit to his health. He is 
a member of a corporate body within the University and his social relations 
with his comrades are of the pleasantest and most healthy kind. 

To the University in whose Officers Training Corps contingent he serves, 
the organization is of value from the fact that it has a body of students bound 
together by the ties of discipline and comradeship, who are working with a 
high aim for the welfare of the State and who set the best kind of tone 
in the University, and influence others by their example. (In a non-resident 
University this is particularly valuable.) The training fosters habits of 
punctuality and the realization of duty and responsibity. 

The war record of the Medical Units is a very fine one and has amply 
established the value of organization and training. Unfortunately records are 
not complete, but of a body representing about a quarter of the whole number 
of Medical Officers, of all services and categories, who trained in these units— 
Royal Naval Medical Service, Royal Army Medical Corps, Special Reserve of 
Officers, Territorial Force and temporarily commissioned officers—1,178 in 
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number, whose records have been obtained, 95 gave their lives, 176 were 
decorated and 114 mentioned in dispatches, a testimony to their devotion and 
efficiency and an example to the rising generation of students. 

At the present time tjie prospects of the Senior Division of the Officers 
Training Corps, and particularly of the Medical Units, are at a low ebb, for 
the following reasons:— 

(1) A general feeling of war weariness and an idea (fostered by the hope) 
that there will be no more war in the near future. 

(2) The fact that most of the present generation of medical students have 
served and do not feel disposed to give their leisure time to further military 
training under peace conditions. This reacts upon the younger men who 
were not of military age during the war. 

(3) Certain very acute grievances which affected those former cadets who 
had taken commissions in the Special Reserve of Officers and Territorial Force 
during their war service. The most poignant of these grievances concerned the 
better pay accorded to medical men who took temporary commissions at con¬ 
solidated rates of pay, 24s.—the Special Reserve of Officers and Territorial Force 
Officers only getting 20s. inclusive of their allowances, which allowances they 
dropped when on leave or in hospital. Other grievances were (a) the reluctance 
experienced in the granting of even temporary rank to officers of the Special 
Reserve of Officers and Territorial Force, as compared with temporary officers, 
owing to the fact that seniority lists in the Special Reserve of Officers and 
Territorial Force were adhered to and were of a permanent nature, whereas, 
on demobilization temporary officers would be clear of the military establish¬ 
ment, and (b) the ignoring of the previous training of Officers Training Corps 
or cadets on posting. This was due to the anxiety and hurry of mobilization. 

(4) During the war it was compulsory upon all students who were held 
back to continue their studies, or who were physically of low category, and 
for these reasons not called to the colours, to join the Officers Training Corps. 
This brought a number of reluctant men into the Medical Units. The rever¬ 
sion to the voluntary system was the signal for these men to break away. 

(5) Those who had had their studies interrupted during the war felt it 
necessary to give the whole of their time to their professional work and to 
make up the time lost, in preparing themselves to earn their livelihood in civil 
Ufe. 

(6) A doubt as to whether it is worth while, and a question as to the 
tangible advantages to be drawn from the training. 

The remediable causes of disinclination have after representation been 
remedied and the following measures enacted :— 

(1) In future all commissions will be in the Special Reserve of Officers or 
Territorial Army; this abolishes the giving of temporary commissions 
carrying higher rates of pay and obviates the setting up of a standard of com¬ 
parison which was so unfavourable to Special Reserve of Officers and Terri¬ 
torial Force officers under former conditions. 

(2) Six months’ seniority will be given to officers who, on joining the 
Special Reserve of Officers and Territorial Army, possess Officers Training 
Corps Medical Certificate B, and three months to holders of Certificate A. 

(3) A credit of 6 per cent, of marks to holders of Medical Certificate B 
and 3 per cent, to holders of Medical Certificate A will be accorded at the 
entrance examination to candidates for Royal Naval Medical Service and 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 

(4) Preference in the matter of posting and promotion will be given to 
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officers in possession of Officers Training Corps certificates over those who 
have not trained who apply for service in the Medical Branch of the Army. 
(Card records of the Officers Training Corps services of Medical Cadets are 
now kept by the D.G.A.M.S. for reference.) 

The other causes of reluctance should in time disappear, provided always 
that encouragement is given to students at the Medical Schools to undergo the 
training. 


DISCUSSION. 

Sir CHARLES BALLANCE agreed that it was desirable to train medical students in 
the medico-military service and emphasized the disadvantages from the lack of such 
training, as experienced by himself, on joining the Field Army. 

Mr. H. WANSEY Bayly, M.C., considered that there was urgent need for all medical 
students to receive some course of instruction in duties which they might be called 
upon to fulfil if called up for war service. He very much doubted Colonel James* 
statement that in future wars, only those medical men belonging to the Reserve of 
Officers, or the Territorial Force, would be called up, as he believed that in the future, 
as in the past, temporary officers would have to be employed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. L. Eason considered that all medical students should undergo 
medico-military training, but that the time had not arrived when it would be possible 
to effect it. 

Major T. B. Layton thought that it was not possible to teach medical cadets the 
whole of the subjects set down in the syllabus of training, but that it was desirable to 
concentrate upon some of them, such as shock, collapse, transport of wounded, adminis¬ 
tration, military law, hygiene of the march—with reference to weights carried and 
water discipline, infestation by lice, food, examination of recruits. Medical tactics 
should be taught to senior cadets and office details should be avoided. 

Major A. M. H. Gray considered that the best course of training for a medical 
cadet would be in a combatant branch of the O.T.C. for the first period and in a medical 
unit for the second period. This, however, was not always possible, owing to the 
distance of medical schools from infantry training centres. 

The PRESIDENT (Sir Robert Hill), in summarizing the points raised in the dis¬ 
cussion, remarked on the disinclination of the present generation of medical students to 
undergo any form of military training, disinclination extending in his experience to 
the R.N.V.R., and no doubt due primarily to a feeling of war weariness, but also due to 
the grievances experienced by men who had undergone training before the war and had 
gained nothing thereby. It was hoped that this apathy would in time disappear. 

Dr. C. H. Miller said that teachers in civilian hospitals might well point out that 
the object of the Army Medical Service was, as Colonel James had already stated, 
to keep as many men as possible fit for duty. In civilian hospitals students were 
accustomed to see their chiefs demonstrate, at great length, interesting cases which 
became still more interesting post-mortems; whereas in the field it was the minor 
malady and the slight wound that were important. A compound fracture of the femur 
rendered a man useless to the Army for many months, if not permanently; and 
therefore from the Army point of view he was less important than a man suffering 
from I.C.T. 

Colonel James (in reply) said that the specific grievances complained of had now 
been settled by legislation, and he hoped that those members present who had dealings 
with students would encourage them to do their moral duty by training themselves 
for possible national emergency. 
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The Biology of Epidemic Influenza, illustrated by 
Naval Experience . 2 

By Sheldon F. Dudley, O.B.E., M.D., Surgeon- 
Commander, R.N. 

WITHOUT going deeply into the question as to whether Bacillus influenza ? 
was the cause of 1918-19 pandemic, I will at once say my own experience 
points to Pfeiffer-like bacilli being the cause, or at any rate a very important 
factor in the aetiology of influenza outbreaks. During 1918, 1919, 1920 and 
this year I was able to demonstrate Bacillus influenzae in practically all cases 
examined during the febrile period. The only cases in which I failed to do so 
were the spring cases of 1918, when I was using an unsatisfactory technique. 
Besides technical difficulties with culture media which are very real, as I know 
to my cost, there is another explanation which may possibly account for the 
reported absence of Bacillus influenzae in certain of the epidemic cases. There 
are many contributory factors on which the magnitude of epidemics depends, in 
addition to a specific germ and a specific susceptibility of the population. It 
is reasonable to suppose these non-specific factors favour the dispersal of 
many other micro-organisms as well as the virus of influenza. Also, influenza 
is a disease that undoubtedly renders its victims more proqe to invasion by 
other pathogenic bacteria that happen to be in the environment at the same 
time. It is quite possible that, in some cases, after a period of association 
with the influenza germ, some of these secondary organisms increase their 
infectivity and acquire the power of causing local outbreaks unassociated with 
the specific cause of the main pandemic. Thus small epidemics are produced 
within the main pandemic and are unlikely to be differentiated from it, 
especially when one considers the indefinite symptomatology of a disease like 
influenza, the diagnosis of which has often to be made by the process of excluding 
other diseases, together with the fact that influenza happens to be epidemic at 
the time. These reasons, and the fact that Bacillus influenzae can often be 
oultivated from the discharges of patients in which bacilli are invisible-in 
stained preparations, are sufficient to my mind to account for most cases of its 
reported absence. In those infections which possess a more definite sym¬ 
ptomatology—as for example, gonorrhoea or meningitis—we do not deny to the 
gonococcus or meningococcus an aetiological significance in the many cases 
in which we fail to find them. But while I think Bacillus influenzae is the 

J At a meeting of the Section, held May 9, 1921. 

- I have been requested by the London Hospital authorities to acknowledge that this paper is 
largely based on the essay which was awarded half the Liddle Prize, Professor J. Macintosh 
taking the other half. 
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most likely cause of the late pandemic, I admit it is very far indeed from 
being the proved cause. 

Though I may have demonstrated the constant association of Bacillus 
influenzae with those epidemic cases that came under my own observation aod 
explained, to my own satisfaction, its reported absence elsewhere, yet there is 
another fact that requires just as much elucidation—namely, the remarkable 
prevalence of influenza bacilli in the nasopharynges^of healthy sailors. Since 
1918 up to the present year I have swabbed at intervals batches of men who 
exhibited no signs of influenza, and as far as I knew had not recently been in 
contact with influenza patients. In all 266 men, chiefly venereal convalescents, 
with apparently normal throats were examined. The percentage of men in 
each batch harbouring influenza bacilli was roughly the same, about 50 per 
cent., and this figure showed no obvious relation to influenza prevalence, nor 
did a previous history of influenza seem to have much influence on the 
likelihood of a positive result in individual cases. 

This tremendous prevalence of so-called influenza bacilli in apparently 
healthy men requires as much explanation as their reported absence in certain 
clinical cases. At first sight it would appear that Bacillus influenzae cannot 
be the cause of the epidemic ; because if it is present as a harmless saprophyte 
in the throats of half the population, its association with clinical influenza 
might well be incidental. But whatever the cause of influenza may be, in a 
pandemic of the size we have lately witnessed, the germ is certain to exist in 
a host of carriers as well as in the epidemic cases, and from this point of view, 
a high carrier-rate substantiates rather than weakens any claim Bacillus 
influenzae has of being the specific cause of the pandemic. However, the fact 
remains that the majority of these carriers seem to be harmless, and. this at 
first sight appears difficult of explanation. 

Now let us consider what are the characters usually employed to identify 
the organism known as Bacillus influenzae ? They are its characteristic 
colonies on certain changed blood media, its absence of growth on ordinary 
agar, absence of, or feeble growth, on blood smeared agar and its Gram-negative 
and morphological characters. Suppose, for the sake of argument, we were 
dependent on two or three culture media only, and the morphology, for classi¬ 
fication of the Gram-negative intestinal bacilli; under these restrictions we 
should only have two or three varieties, which would include the dozens of 
harmless and noxious species that we know exist. For this reason it is not 
unlikely that the organism called Bacillus influenzae is not a single organism 
but a group. Variations in serological reactions and the morphology of different 
strains are evidence in support of this view. Though even these detectable 
variations may be considered hyperspecific, yet the changes in bacterial proto¬ 
plasm correlated with variations in infectivity and virulence are in many cases 
still further beyond the reach of laboratory technique; and it is on these 
variations that epidemics depend for their magnitude and malignancy. All 
workers with vaccines know that while two organisms may be identical from 
•the systematic botanist's standpoint, yet one may prove to have much better 
antigenic qualities than the other. Without pressing the subject further it 
may well be that the explanation of the considerable number of influenza 
bacillus carriers is, that only certain varieties of Bacillus influenzae can cause 
symptoms of disease. 

Before proceeding with some other attempts to solve the carrier problem it 
may be advisable to consider virulence and infectivity from the biological 
standpoint. Is virulence really a useful asset to a parasite ? If a parasite 
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produces so much toxin and destruction of function as to immobilize or destroy 
its host it is limiting its own chance of dispersal or survival beyond that 
single host. Very sick men or corpses have little opportunity of spreading 
their parasites as compared with those people whose parasites do them no 
injury, and permit them for long periods of time to wander about among their 
fellows. Virulence, once the number of susceptible hosts has diminished to a 
certain point, must be a handicap in the struggle for existence, as the parasite 
possessing virulence shows an imperfect adaptation to its environment, which 
is the biological hallmark of a successful species. A non-sporing pathogenic 
bacterium that destroys its host commits suicide. The destruction of the 
human race by supervirulent microbes has often been predicted, but these are 
^ome of the reasons why this catastrophe has not occurred long ago and is 
unlikely to occur in the future. Pathogenic organisms are not the successes of 
the bacterial world—how many more Bacilli coli communes are alive to-day 
than typhoid bacilli? 

Infectivity is an attribute that differs from virulence, for it is obvious the 
more infectious a parasite is, that is the greater the ease with which it estab¬ 
lishes itself and breeds in fresh hosts, other factors remaining the same, the more 
it will succeed as a species. Therefore, once an epidemic is started the more 
infective strains will tend to be selected for survival. If this view is correct, 
the question at once arises as to why the whole population does not become 
infected? In the case of the influenza-like organisms I believe this does 
happen; seeing that, in my experience, at any instant of time during the 
last two years a sample of the population produced 50 per cent, of carriers, it 
is not improbable that if the whole population could have been repeatedly 
examined, nearly 100 per cent, would have been found at one time or another, 
for longer or shorter periods, to harbour influenza bacilli. 

To understand this last point of view we must turn to the parasite’s host, 
a,s infection depends on the degree of his susceptibility as much as on the 
infectivity and mass of the invading parasite. A man infected with an 
organism reacts against it, and after the usual struggle which may, or may 
not, be indicated by symptoms of disease, either the man or the organism is 
generally destroyed, but a third course is possible, and parasite and host may 
adapt themselves to each other and live in harmony, the result being a 
chronic carrier. When a man has destroyed or adapted himself to a para¬ 
site, certain changes take place that give him for a longer or shorter time 
various degrees of acquired immunity. In the non-virulent strains of an 
organism the reaction of the host will not be so intense, and hence non- 
virulent organisms have a better chance of complete adaptation or anyhow 
of surviving in their hosts for greater lengths of time. This theory, if correct, 
would account for the harmlessness of most carriers. However, virulent 
carriers do exist, and, perchance, the mutual adaptation that takes place in 
•such cases is more on the part of the host. The infected individual learns to 
tolerate the excretions and ferments of an organism still pathogenic to the 
general population. 

The ease with which an epidemic can spread in a population depends, 
among other things, on the degree of infectivity of the specific germ and the 
density, that is the number per unit area, of people susceptible to that degree 
of infectivity. The epidemic weeds out these susceptible persons until a point 
is reached when their density is too small to permit further dispersal of the 
germ. The epidemic in that locality then dies out; meanwhile the wave of 
infection passes on, and the infectivity of, the specific germ increases, until 
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later the same type of germ, but with an increased infectivity, is reintroduced 
to the localities that had been previously visited, and a second epidemic wave 
is formed. The victims of the second outbreak being mainly those who, 
while possessing sufficient resistance to withstand the infectivity of the 
early specific germs, could not resist the increased infectivity subsequently 
evolved. 

The explanation of the number of harmless carriers of Bacillus influenza 
can now be summarized. An organism of the required infectivity having 
arisen, an epidemic begins, and spreads rapidly through a highly susceptible 
population, but as the susceptibility decreases the more infectious strains of 
parasite are selected for survival, and later the more virulent strains are 
eliminated by natural selection, until finally the organism succeeds in adapting 
itself to its environment by the evolution of highly infective but innocuous 
strains which produce a multitude of so-called “carriers” of the original 
pathogenic ancestors. 

I also believe that the late cerebro-spinal meningitis outbreaks illustrated 
these principles. The disease itself, after a preliminary increase in virulence, 
undoubtedly became less virulent as time passed, and the drop in mortality 
from 80 per cent, to 30 per cent, is more than one can attribute to improved 
antisera. In a paper 1 on cerebro-spinal fever, Dr. Dorgan reported that the 
carrier rate in a certain garrison actually increased as the number of 
meningitis cases diminished. An apparent paradox, which is simply explained 
if it was the case that harmless strains of meningococci were succeeding in 
adapting themselves to their environment, as the virulent strains were being 
eliminated by natural selection. 

It should be noted that at the commencement of epidemics there is often a 
preliminary rise of virulence, and it is probable, seeing how virulence often 
goes with great power of multiplication of parasites in the host's tissues, 
infectivity and virulence are characters that often increase together. The 
handicap of virulence is not felt so long as susceptible hosts are sufficiently 
numerous. Also, the increased mass of infection per individual in severe 
illnesses may counteract to some extent the immobility and partial isolation 
severe infections generally cause. The application of biological first principles 
may also throw some light on the origin of epidemics. Personally I think 
species of bacteria are much more flexible than most text-books would have us 
believe. I may have conveyed the idea that increase of infectivity takes 
place by means of the continuous selection of small variations in the same 
direction; but modern botanical teaching would suggest that sudden large 
steps, that is mutations in virulence and infectivity are just as likely, if 
not more likely, to occur. One objection to the survival of mutations of 
asexual bacteria is that if only one or two bacilli should acquire fresh char¬ 
acters their offspring would be swamped by the nonmutated bacilli. In 
nature, however, it is easy to imagine situations in which the mutation of a 
single bacterium could survive. For example, a cell in the respiratory tract is 
invaded by a bacillus which mutates while isolated in that cell. Later the 
owner of the cell sprays it, together with the mutated offspring of the bacillus 
which it contains, into the nasal passages of another individual. The latter is 
now infected with a “ new disease,” and may possibly become the first case of 
a world pandemic. Should the strain of bacillus arising as a mutation only 
differ from its non*mutated ancestors in the characters of virulence or 


1 Lfmcrt , 19.19, ii, p. 97. 
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infectivity, the “ new disease ” it causes will in other respects resemble the 
“ old one’' it arose from. In this way, perhaps, epidemic influenza may have 
arisen as a mutation of sporadic influenza. 

In case these biological ideas seem out of place when applied to bacteri¬ 
ology, it is well to remember the latter science is only a small branch of 
botany. Again, a great part of a clinical bacteriologist’s time is spent in 
isolating pathogenic organisms from the numerous harmless bacteria 
resembling them. Consider, for instance, these different groups—the strepto¬ 
cocci, the Gram-negative diplococci, the intestinal bacilli, and the diphtheroids. 
If we have any faith in evolution we must allow that each of these groups 
probably had a common ancestor in the past, and from what is known of the 
mutation of higher plants, it may be that the origin of many species of 
bacteria is far more recent than is usually presumed. 

There is no time to consider the claims of organisms other than Bacillus 
influenzae to be the specific cause of the pandemic. The remarks already 
made apply equally well whatever the true germ of influenza may be, for it 
is almost certain a disease possessing the characters of epidemic influenza 
will be associated with many carriers- Here I use the term “ carrier ” in its 
most literal sense, and include all ambulant and missed cases, the latter con¬ 
sisting of many so-called colds, chills and catarrhs, as well as the man.who, 
though being really ill, forces himself to go about his usual occupation. The 
number of almost trivial cases of the disease is an especial character of 
influenza, and doctors, I think, are prone to forget this. Personally, when 
the word influenza flashes into my field of consciousness, I first visualize 
purple patients spitting blood and streptococci; the thousands of people with 
no more than a degree or so of temperature and a headache, keep well away 
in the background, yet it was they who formed the vast majority of the 
epidemic cases which were not in most instances seen by the medical pro¬ 
fession at all. In Switzerland it was estimated that only one-third of the 
epidemic cases were seen or notified by a medical man. 

The cause of the great variation in individuals and also in groups of 
cases at different times or in different places is probably three-fold. First, 
variations of the primary organism; secondly, variable susceptibility of 
individuals; and, thirdly, and probably most important, different combinations 
of the bacterial flora causing the illness. This now brings us to the so-called 
secondary infections. 

In times now passing it was customary to try to fix the blame for the 
different combinations of body changes that constitute a disease on a single 
organ; for example, pneumonia was a disease of the lungs. At the present 
time we often merely substitute for the single organ a single kind of bacteria, 
then pneumonia becomes a pneumococcal infection, when in many more 
instances than is generally recognized, pneumonia and other diseases are due 
to a combination of parasites rather than to any single species. The most 
familiar example of this is “ consumption,” in which the secondary invaders, 
when once established, do a greater amount of harm than the tubercle 
bacillus itself. So with influenza, whatever the primary parasite may be, it 
depresses the resistance of the patient so that any pathogenic organisms in 
the environment seem able to infect with increased virulence, the result being 
a complex disease in which the secondary invader may play the more 
important part. I will illustrate a compound infection by means of a rather 
uncommon case from my own experience. A man was admitted to H.M. 
Hospital Ship Agadir during the height of the epidemic ; he was suffering 
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from the broncho-pneumonia prevalent at the time. His sputum contained 
Bacillus influenzas and haemolytic streptococci, while a blood culture revealed 
similar streptococci and typhoid bacilli. Here was a man with three definite 
infections, and possibly a fourth, if we consider his illness primarily due to 
the epidemic and refuse to admit Bacillus influenzas is the specific cause. 

Among the secondary infections the streptococci and pneumococci attracted 
most attention because of their association with the severe pulmonary cases; 
but secondary invaders were just as common in the uncomplicated cases, 
which are better designated as cases without definite pulmonary symptoms. 
Among these latter cases the commonest organisms in my experience found 
in association with influenza bacilli were Gram-negative diplococci and 
pneumococci. In the early spring cases of 1918 the predominant secondary 
organisms I found were Gram-negative diplococci, and similar organisms were 
common in a small outbreak this year (1921) at Portsmouth. In the former 
cases I failed to demonstrate Bacillus influenzas , a fact I attribute to the use 
of an unsatisfactory culture medium—namely, blood smeared agar. In this 
year’s cases Bacillus influenzas was recovered from fifteen out of sixteen 
influenza patients, using Fildes pepsinized blood media. 1 These two groups of 
cases were clinically very similar, as I can vouch for personally, as I was in 
charge of their treatment as well as of the bacteriological examinations in both 
instances. 

There is another point worthy of more emphasis than is generally attached 
to it. The pulmonary complications of influenza are usually present from 
the onset of the illness, this suggesting that the so-called secondary infections 
are not really secondary in time but are contracted simultaneously with the 
primary specific infection. Such observations introduce the interesting possi¬ 
bility that influenza is always a compound infection of Bacillus influenzas plus 
some other organism, either moiety of the combination increasing the virulence 
of the other. Animal experiments have been published which indicate that 
admixture of Bacillus mfluenzas with small and otherwise innocuous doses of 
other organisms greatly increase the former’s virulence, and vice versa, 
small doses of Bacillus influenzas increase the toxicity of other organisms. 

The inhibition of the normal blood cellular response to those infections 
which are usually accompanied by a leucocytosis may be part of the mechanism 
by which the influenza virus lowers the resistance of its victims to other 
parasites. In normal times it is rare to get white blood counts of under 
10,000 per cubic millimetre in lung conditions due to the pneumococcus or 
streptococcus. Yet among thirty-seven pulmonary influenza patients, whose 
leucocytes were counted, only eight had more than 10,000 per cubic millimetre 
and in no less than fifteen of these patients there was a leucopenia (white 
count less than 5,000 per cubic millimetre). It is the absence however of a 
leucocytosis in so many cases with inflamed lungs rather than any marked 
leucopenia, which is the striking feature of these leucocyte counts. Thus it 
may be that Bacillus influenzas is unable to become pathogenic without 
assistance from other micro-organisms. The influenza virus, by lowering the 
resistance of the patient, permits other parasites to invade the tissues, and 
perhaps, in return for this service the secondary invaders provide some product 
essential to the influenza germ. In vitro, influenza bacilli sometimes form com¬ 
pound colonies on culture media and they are said to grow in association with 
staphylococci on media they are unable to survive on alone. The compound 


1 Brit. Journ. Ejcpnri. Path., 1921, ii, p. 16. 
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nature of the infection in most cases of influenza explains the pleomorphism of 
the disease among both individuals and batches of patients. For example, so 
marked is the difference in the symptoms of pulmonary cases infected with 
pneumococci or streptococci that one could nearly always guess the infection 
before any bacteriological examination had been made. At Scapa Flow the 
pneumococcus was the predominant cause of inflamed lungs at the time 
streptococcus was working its ravages in the South of England, though 
haemolytic streptococci became more prevalent at Scapa as the autumn to 
winter epidemic proceeded. Biologists are yearly adding more and more facts 
bearing on the widespread importance and significance of mutualism and 
symbiosis in organic nature, and there are undoubtedly mutual relations 
between the parasites of man and man himself, of which we have not as yet 
more than the haziest indication. 

I now propose to refer to a few ships of the Boyal Navy and see how far 
the epidemic as it affected them bears out the principles I have just enunciated. 
In the Grand Fleet just over 10,000 men were reported sick in the spring 
wave of the epidemic while in the autumn only about 5,000 were attacked by 
influenza. At first sight this looks like a lowering of the infectivity of the 
germ but I hope to show the lesser incidence in the autumn was chiefly due 
to an increased resistance of the personnel of the fleet combined with improved 
quarantine regulations. The case-mortality in the two waves was respectively 
0*03 per cent, and 2*8 per cent, which is nearly a hundredfold increase of 
killing power; yet though I may be accused of straining a fact to fit a theory, 
I believe this increase was more likely to be due to prevailing secondary 
infections than to any increase of virulence in the primary specific cause of 
influenza. 

Turning to an individual ship I will first take H.M.S. Revenge. This ship 
suffered from two definite outbreaks and her experience is a model of what 
happened in many other ships. In her the first wave lasted about twenty 
days, 207 men—17 per cent, of the ship’s complement—were officially reported 
as sick. The autumn wave lasted about the same time, 20 per cent, of the 
ship’s company being returned sick- This makes a total official attack-rate 
for the two outbreaks of 37 per cent. Surgeon-Commander Burniston, the 
senior medical officer of the Revenge (whom I must thank for giving me this 
information) states in his official report that quite half as many again were ill 
without going off duty, so the official attack-rate is much below the real attack- 
rate and 50 per cent, is much nearer the real number attacked in the 
combined outbreaks. 

I will now take two examples from ships that escaped the first wave of the 
epidemic. First H.M.S. Newcastle : Surgeon-Commander Page published an 
account of this outbreak from which I have taken these notes. During the 
first fortnight of October, 1918, 51 per cent, of the ship’s company of 450 men 
were attacked by an illness consisting of three or four days fever, headache 
and backache. Dr. Page writes: “ There was a complete absence of any 
malignant symptoms or complications.” All cases returned to duty within a 
few days. The examination of stained films of sputum were said to reveal 
“ numerous Gram-negative bacilli resembling Pfeiffer’s bacillus,” also Gram¬ 
negative cocci were noted in some of the films. This outbreak started seven 
days out at sea and ran its course far from land in the South Atlantic. The 
extreme mildness, but high infectivity, of the illness is a point worthy of 
careful attention. 

The second example of a ship to be infected in the autumn only is H.M.S. 
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Africa. Of her complement of 779 men, 75 per cent, were struck down with 
a serious illness. Surgeon-Commander Alderson who kindly let me abstract 
this information from his official journal, 1 tells me that, as far as he bad time 
to observe, many cases were pulmonary in type from the onset and their 
expectoration was blood-stained. Fifty-one men died, a 9 per cent, case- 
mortality or nearly 7 per cent, of the ship’s complement. Some samples of 
sputa were sent ashore for examination, but apparently only stained films 
were made, and a “ Gram-positive diplococcus ” was reported to be the 
predominant organism seen. There was no mention of influenza-like bacilli, 
but this is no evidence of its absence if cultures on suitable media were not 
made at the time direct from the cases. 

The above three ships are type examples and there were many ships of 
each type. The Revenge is the two-wave type generally seen in home waters. 
The Newcastle is the highly infective but very mild type, while H.M.S. Africa 
is the super-virulent and infective type of ship. The last two were commoner 
in foreign waters. 

Eoughly generalizing, it may be said that in the spring in an early wave 
of the epidemic the attack-rate was 25 per cent., with a further 25 per cent, 
when the wave of the epidemic returned in the autumn. These two attack- 
rates combined make 50 per cent, which, it is most important to notice, is the 
same as the attack-rate of the ships which escaped the early wave and only 
got attacked when there had been time for an increase of the specific organism s 
infectivity. The conclusions I draw from these morbidity-rates are that a 
ship’s company, and possibly the population as a whole, consist of a quarter 
highly susceptible to influenza who succumb, leaving three-quarters unaffected: 
but when the parasite has gained sufficient infectivity in its travels and returns, 
it attacks a further but different quarter, the quarter originally attacked with 
few exceptions having gained sufficient immunity to resist a second attack 
even after the infectivity has increased. Half the population remains free 
from attack in both waves because it possesses a natural immunity sufficient 
to resist the degree of infectivity the organism has acquired at the time of a 
subsequent invasion. The total morbidity for a locality is roughly the same 
when passed over by a late wave of the epidemic whether or not it has received 
the doubtful benefit of recent earlier visitations. 

The main differences between the Newcastle and Africa outbreaks are 
that in the former the disease was mild, the mortality nil , and influenza-like 
bacilli predominated in the sputa ; whereas in the latter the illness was 
severe, with 9 per cent, of deaths, and Gram-positive cocci were in evidence in 
the sputa. This difference is most simply explained by supposing that in the 
Newcastle epidemic Bacillus influenzae was the primary infection, either alone, 
or combined with a mild secondary bacterium such as Micrococcus catairhalis , 
while in the case of H.M.S. Africa the primary agent was combined with a 
virulent organism, which was responsible for the great increase of malignancy 
The Newcastle experience seems to show there was, if anything, a decrease 
in the virulence of the influenza virus when unassociated with dangerous 
secondary invaders, as the occurrence of 240 cases with no complications at 
all was exceptional in home waters, even during the spring; but though the 
virulence in this case showed no increase, the infectivity was double that seen 
in ships during the spring. 

A point of great importance in the rate of spread of epidemics is the 
amount, extent, and rapidity of migration and mixing that is taking place 
among the peoples of the world, At no time in the world’s history was the 
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value of these factors so high as during the period of the late pandemic, 
and it may well be that the rapid transference of strains of organisms, from 
individual to individual, and from place to place and back again, gave both the 
primary and secondary infections those changes of environment necessary 
to produce the alterations in the characters of virulence and infectivity that 
undoubtedly took place. 

The outbreak at Sierra Leone in West Africa may illustrate one way the 
epidemic travelled. H.M.S. Mantua left England in August, 1918 ; two days 
out influenza appeared on board. She touched at Sierra Leone on the 15th 
and coaled with coolie labour. She then had had over 200 cases of influenza. 
By August 25, that is ten days later, the influenza epidemic was so bad ashore 
that there was insufficient coolie labour to coal ships on their way to England. 
So H.M.S. Africa and Britannia lent parties of men to help coal these ships. 
In this way it is presumed the Africa got infected. Anyhow most of the first 
influenza patients were men who had formed part of the coaling parties. We 
may suppose the white men in H.M.S. Mantua , or some other ship, infected 
the black coolies, who passed the infection back, via the colliers, to the white 
sailors of H.M.S . Africa; and it is not improbable that this passage through a 
different variety of man may have increased the virulence of the infecting 
germs and account for the malignancy of the disease in H.M.S. Africa . The 
Africa now returns to England bearing a cargo of bacterial strains of increased 
virulence and infectivity for use in the autumn wave of the pandemic. 
Besides migration, the rate of spread in any area is a function of the density 
of susceptible persons and the mass of infection, which depends on the 
number of cases and carriers, in that area. The density of susceptible persons 
in a ship must be very great as compared with an assemblage of susceptible 
persons on shore. If, for example, we contrast the sleeping accommodation 
in a ship with that of a big institution, we find that in the ship hammock 
hooks are less than 2 ft. apart, whereas institution bed centres are rarely less 
than 8 ft. apart. Even w r hen head to toe slinging is insisted on in a ship the 
men’s heads must often be within 3 ft. of each other. Now the volume of 
spray from a mouth at 3 ft. is nearly twenty times that at 8 ft. Therefore 
how much more readily will the man sleeping in a battleship’s mess-deck get 
a requisite dose of infectious material than the man sleeping in an institution 
ashore ? Again we also hear of ipany men in a ship not ill enough to go off 
duty, and, thus being immobilized, wandering about among their fellows. 

When we consider these points, and at the same time realize that a 
modern battleship, with its tiers of lumbered decks, its cramped accommodation, 
and its crew of often over 1,000 men, covers an area of less than one-fiftieth 
of a square mile, 1 do not think it possible to doubt the infective material 
must become so dense and diffused as to saturate the ship. That is to say, 
everyone on board receives a dose of the specific agent sufficient to cause 
influenza, unless he happens to be highly immune at that time to the strain of 
organism responsible for the epidemic. In a ship, the density of susceptible 
persons, the mass of infection, and the local migration are all so great that 
any diminution in one or more of these factors that may be produced by the use 
of sprays and gargles, by early isolation of cases and disinfection, is scarcely 
likely to diminish the rate of spread in a ship, once influenza has obtained 
a footing on board. And I think naval experience, where all these preventive 
measures have been vigorously employed, justifies this pessimism, as I have 
been unable to learn of any definite cases in which they did any good. 
In ships the outbreaks lasted ten days to three weeks ; ashore the wave took 
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about three months to pass over a locality. The longer wave period ashore 
was probably due to the lesser density of susceptible persons and infective 
sources, more time being required for the infection to hunt out all the 
susceptible individuals within its reach. 

I mentioned above that the attack-rate for the whole fleet, as distinct from 
single ships, in the second wave was only half that in the first; a fact probably 
due to the escape of whole ships, rather than diminished incidence in ships 
thoroughly infected during the autumn. Improved quarantine regulations 
may have made the transference of the virus from ship to ship more difficult. 
Perhaps an immunizing effect of the earlier wave may have decreased the 
susceptibility of the fleet as a whole, but the figures from individual ships 
suggest that the number of susceptible individuals was the same at the time of 
both outbreaks. 

Naval experience indicates that a previous attack of influenza confers some 
immunity. According to Sir Kobert Hill’s figures, the attack-rate in the 
autumn among those who were victims of the spring epidemic was 1’8 per cent., 
as against 5*6 per cent, of those to escape the early outbreak. But these 
figures also indicate how far this immunity was from being absolute, even 
after a period as short as six months. 

It may be of interest to turn now to ships that were infected this year (1921). 
Between January 17 and February 15, H.M.S. Fisgard returned eighty-two 
cases of influenza, which was 7 per cent, of the ship’s company. Between 
January 13 and February 7, H.M.S. Royal Sovereign returned sixty-one cases, 
or 6 per cent, of 1,050 men. It should be admitted that many of these cases 
were little more than “ feverish colds ” but were mixed up with undoubted 
cases of clinical influenza, and fifteen out of sixteen examined harboured 
Bacillus influenza ?. These two ships were among the most heavily infected at 
Portsmouth this year, yet a 7 per cent, incidence was far below the average 
attack-rate of ships who had influenza outbreaks in 1918-19. Those who 
believe the specific cause of this 1921 outbreak was the same as that of 1918 
can explain these figures as follows. Only 7 per cent, got influenza because 
the remaining 93 per cent, were always immune to the disease or had acquired 
immunity in 1918. But when we tfirn to the 7 per cent, to be attacked this 
year it is found that about half of them admitted a previous attack of influenza 
during the last three years. These may be considered to be hypersusceptible 
individuals on whom a previous attack had conferred no lasting immunity. 
The other half, who gave no previous history of influenza, and had come 
unscathed through the 1918-19 epidemic, may have succumbed this year 
because their natural immunity had decreased since 1918, or because they had 
been isolated from infection in 1918. Perhaps however the strain of influenza 
of 1921 is entirely different to the 1918 strains and requires different specific 
antibodies to resist it. Personally I prefer the first explanation, and I think 
if we contrast the condition of the world with regard to influenza at the 
beginning of 1918 and 1921 we can roughly state it to be something like this: 
In 1918 about 50 per cent, of the population were susceptible to influenza and 
50 per cent, immune to ordinary doses of the virus. In 1921 the population 
consists of 90 per cent, immune to ordinary doses of influenza germs, 5 per 
cent, of a hypersusceptible class who will get influenza whenever exposed 
to infection, and 5 per cent, ordinary susceptible subjects who escaped previous 
infection. 

I have not considered the influence of food, fatigue, race or weather on the 
epidemic, as the part they played cannot have been of great importance seeing 
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the way in. which the epidemic attacked without distinction rich and poor, 
black and white, lazy and energetic, in all kinds of climates, weathers, and 
seasons. ' The more important points these naval outbreaks seem to indicate 
better than figures obtainable ashore are that the second wave of the epidemic 
must be attributed to an enhanced infectivity of the parasite, rather than to 
an increased immigration of susceptible hosts into a locality, though I believe 
the latter theory is the more popular view. The marked variation in virulence 
is almost entirely a function of the prevalent secondary infections, a point so 
well brought out by the contrast of the illness in H.M.S. Newcastle and Africa , 
when both these ships had been infected with autumn strains of influenza. 
In the report on influenza issued by the Ministry of Health there are some 
very interesting statistics and graphs of the incidence of influenza in 
merchantmen. 1 The writers tentatively suggest these curves indicate a three- 
phase epidemic in ships, analogous to the three-wave epidemic seen ashore, 
but running its course in days instead of months. But in H.M. ships, where 
the same crew remained unchanged all through the whole epidemic of 1918-19, 
though the period of the waves was a tenth to a sixth of the wave-periods 
ashore, yet the lapse of time between the spring and autumn waves in ships 
was if anything longer than that usual ashore. This interval was twenty-seven 
weeks in the Revenge and twenty weeks in the Royal Sovereign , as compared 
with sixteen weeks in London ; I therefore think the three-phase outbreaks in 
the merchant ship graphs must have been coincidental, though there may 
be indications of a similar phenomenon in some of the graphs I have of the 
naval outbreaks. 

I have purposely left out all consideration of the third epidemic wave in 
the Navy, not because I think it vitiates the conclusions I have come to above, 
but because I was unable to obtain enough figures relating to it and was unable 
to find any ship to show three definite waves comparable to the two waves as 
typified above in H.M.S. Revenge . 

From the preventive medicine point of view I think we have learnt the 
following lessons in the Navy : First, that gargles, sprays, disinfection, and 
isolation can have little effect in checking influenza in the crowded conditions 
that exist in warships. But there is evidence to show the disease can be kept 
from spreading from ship to ship and from shore to ship if really strict isolation 
is enforced. But the quarantine must be absolute. It is altogether useless to 
allow a favoured few to go ashore such as certain officers, mess-stewards, post¬ 
men, and duty boat’s crews. In'tte Royal Navy it is quite possible completely 
to isolate a ship; boats from other ships and shore establishments can bring 
stores and mails alongside, and these can be hoisted in without any contact 
between the ship’s crew and the men in the boat. Only in this w T ay can the 
disease when it has once broken out in a ship be prevented from spreading to 
the rest of the fleet or even infecting a whole country. If men are on leave in 
an epidemic area, it is better to let them stop there rather than to return to 
infect their ship and, perchance, the whole fleet. As regards other methods I 
think Sir William Leishman’s figures for the Army prove the value of pro¬ 
phylactic vaccination. It probably diminished incidence threefold and 
mortality twentyfold. Even should the vaccine not contain the specific antigen 
of influenza, it contains the antigens of the lethal pulmonary infections and 
for this reason alone vaccine is worth using. 


• Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects. No, 4 : Report on the l’anden-i? of Influenza, 
1918-19 (Ministry of Health) 1920, pp. 57-66. 
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At the first sign of an epidemic compulsory vaccination should be enforced 
and usually there should be plenty of time. For if we had known in 1918 
what we know now, we should have had a month’s warning that it was time 
to vaccinate the fleet, as the epidemic was well under weigh in China and 
America in March and did not appear in the fleet until April. As in the case 
with most prophylactic measures, vaccination if used at all, must be thorough. 
Every soul in the Navy must be vaccinated and not allowed ashore until it is 
done. “Conscientious objectors,” protecting themselves at the expense of 
society, should not be allowed ashore till the epidemic is over. If vaccination 
were practised in this way there is hope it would lead to such a diminution in 
incidence, virulence, and rate of spread, that even if a vaccinated ship became 
infected, all cases could be treated efficiently on board, without overtaxing the 
medical arangements or interfering with the efficiency of the ship as a fighting 
unit; and by this means the only other satisfactory preventive measure could 
be more easily enforced, namely, absolute isolation. 

In conclusion I must apologize if I seem to have made rather sweeping 
assertions on somewhat flimsy evidence. I can only say that the subject was 
rather large to do justice to in the time, and that this paper is condensed from 
a much longer essay. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President (Sir Robert Hill) said that he was struck with the similarity between 
the epidemic of 1918-19 and that of 1889-90. Cafces in both epidemics began in the same 
way—a sharp onset, collapse for twenty-four to forty-eight hours and a rapid recovery. 
The epidemic of 1889-90 was followed in the late autumn by a broncho-pneumonia 
which killed old people and young children. But in the serious return wave of the 
1918-19 epidemic boys and senior officers (men in their fifties) seemed to escape better 
than men in their thirties. This was very noticeable in the crews of destroyers, where 
there was considerable mortality amongst men in their late twenties and thirties. The 
development of severity in an influenza epidemic had its parallel in measles. The 
first cases of measles in a school w’ere generally mild, but the outbreak became more 
virulent until 80 to 40 per cent, might be affected. 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral P. W. Bassett-Smith said that Surgeon-Commander 
Dudley, in his most interesting and thoughtful paper, had reached a high plane of 
tetiological and epidemiological speculation. He (Admiral Bassett-Smith) thought 
there was some doubt about the mutability of the species mentioned and the 
organism which was primarily the cause of the ^disease, but there w as no doubt that 
this primary virus gave rise to a condition in the lungs, namely, a blood-stained 
cedematous fluid, which was a most favourable medium for the growth of such 
pathogenic organisms as the pneumococci and streptcococci so frequently found in 
certain phases of the epidemic. With regard to immunity—judging from the figures 
which he was able to work out—there appeared to be a certain amount of protection 
conferred on those who had suffered in the spring epidemic against the autumn 
epidemic, but much further statistical evidence was required on this point. Referring 
to vaccines, in which he was particularly interested, he emphasized the importance of 
early and thorough immunization of ships’ companies, &c., and the fact that practically 
all investigators in Australia, New' Zealand, France and Great Britain, recognized that 
vaccination at least reduced the mortality. He quoted the following interesting report 
of Surgeon-Commander Sutton, R.N., as an instance of the prophylactic value of vaccine 
in the Royal Navy : “ The staff here consists of four medical officers. Tw o of these 
were taken ill on October 19. The other tw'o were both inoculated at once and, though 
very much overworked and exposed to infection, w r e both escaped. Also four of the 
staff of twelve nurses here had been taken ill before the inoculations started. All were 
inoculated, and there were no more cases among them. All the sick berth staff, consist- 
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ing of eight men, were inoculated, and they all escaped. This is in itself a testimonial 
to its great value. When the inoculations were started the epidemic was at its height. 
The severest cases w r ere coming from small mine-sweeping vessels ; it w r as quite common 
for the w'hole of the small ship’s company (consisting of about five men) of one of these 
vessels to be taken ill in one day with the influenza, so that a relief crew had to be 
sent. All the ship’s companies of these vessels, consisting of over 138 men, were done 
at once. The influenza at once stopped in these ships, and only two cases of a mild 


nature occurred among them. 




Results. 



Number 

Case* 

Inoculated 

1,368 

2*8 per cent. 

Not inoculated ... 

2,801 

13*4 per cent.” 


Dr. Bernard Myers said that the influenza epidemics had affected the members 
of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force fairly severely. A certain number had 
suffered from the 44 heliotrope variety ” with practically uniformly fatal results. On one 
transport with 1,150 officers and other ranks w'hich had arrived in England early in 
1918, influenza had been evidently contracted at Freetown! and about 900 cases with 
eighty-three deaths had resulted. It appeared that the commander of one of the 
British warships there had called a conference on board his ship of all captains of 
transports. On shore influenza was apparently taking distinct toll of the natives and 
there had been a certain number of severe cases with deaths on the warship. The 
captain of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force transport sat next to the captain of 
the warship. The former did not suffer from influenza subsequently although he felt 
rather ” off colour” for the few days following. There had been absolutely no contact 
between shore and transport although some provisions were apparently delivered to the 
ship’s side. Influenza hod begun when the ship was about four days out and 
increased quickly in violence until practically all of the soldiers were more or less 
affected. The symptoms were overwhelming, and in fatal cases the victims lived 
only two to three days after the appearance of actual symptoms. In 1917 a mixed 
catarrhal vaccine had been first made for them by Dr. Eyre and Dr. Low'e. It 
contained Bacillus influenza , pneumobacillus, pneumococcus, catarrhalis, and Strepto¬ 
coccus hamolyticus. Two inoculations had been made at ten days’ interval. There 
was no question of the distinct utility of this vaccine. They had arranged for prac¬ 
tically our entire forces in France, Egypt, and the United Kingdom to be inoculated. 
It had certainly helped to decrease the case incidence and mortality. Every man, 
before embarking on a transport, had been inoculated, and upon proceeding on board 
ship had been passed through the inhalation chamber (zinc sulphate). An endeavour 
had been made to arrange hammocks so that spray infection would be minimized. 
Plenty of fresh air had been provided and men encouraged to report sick at once, 
when immediate isolation and disinfection were carried out. By the above-mentioned 
means influenza almost disappeared from the New Zealand Expeditionary Force 
transports. 

Squadron Leader H. E. Whittingham, R.A.F., M.S., said that Surgeon-Commander 
Dudley’s paper had presented the Section with a full and yet concise account of the 
recent influenza epidemic as it had occurred in the Royal Navy. The published reports 
of work done in influenza in the Army and Royal Air Force all bore testimony to one 
outstanding fact, namely, that various competent observers, working in different places 
often with different technique, obtained very similar results. In some waves of the 
epidemic the number of cases from w r hich the Bacillus influenza w'as isolated had been 
small, in others large. And not only that, but the predominant, so-called “ secondary 
infecting ” organisms in each epidemic had been found to be the same by most workers. 
Moreover, workers using one and the same media throughout the various epidemics 
had obtained a very different number of positive influenza cultures according to the 
epidemic investigated. This would point to the fact that the high percentage of 
Bacillus influenza “ carriers ” now to be found could not be entirely accounted for by 
the improvement in technique, as Surgeon-Commander Dudley had put it. The high 
percentage of Bacillus influenza “ carriers ” rendered it very difficult to diagnose 
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bacteriological!y a case of influenza, even with fairly typical clinical signs. Some help 
might be obtained from the blood picture. In the Royal Air Force extensive blood 
pictures had been made during the various epidemics. From these, three distinct 
types of blood pictures had been elucidated : Type J, influenza uncomplicated; 
Type 77, pneumonic form of influenza; Type III , lethargic form of influenza. In 
Type I there was a leucopenia accompanied by a relative lymphocytosis. On the 
third to fifth day of disease a moderate degree of leucocytosis set in with a relative 
neutrophilia. This was the blood picture seen in simple Bacillus influenzae infection. 
Type II presented a distinct leucocytosis from the onset with a relative neutrophilia. 
This was well seen in so-called “ secondary infections ”—i.e., cases where the Bacillus 
influenzae was not the predominant organism. Type III showed an initial leucopenia 
which daily became more pronounced until death occurred, usually in three to five 
days. Here there was apparently a failure of the defensive powers of the body. 
Generally speaking, a leucocytosis was a good sign, a persistent leucopenia a serious 
sign. Hence the advisability of giving vaccine treatment to try to produce a leucocytic 
reaction. Incomplete recoveries and the oncoming of a relapse could often be diagnosed 
from the blood picture, even when the clinical signs were slight or absent. The muta¬ 
bility of the influenza bacillus had been discussed at some length, but little had been 
attributed to the atmospheric conditions in bringing about these changes. That they 
had an effect was suggested by the occurrence in spring epidemics of laryngitis and 
pharyngitis, in summer of diarrhoea and other intestinal symptoms, and accompanying 
the humidity of autumn pneumonic symptoms. Their knowledge of the action of the 
endocrine glands in microbic infections was in its infancy. Such action might account 
for the 1918 epidemic chiefly affecting young adults. It was known that adrenalin 
given before the administration of certain vaccines, sera, and other organic compounds 
prevented the occurrence of rigors and other untoward symptoms. 
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affecting conjunctiva and cornea, Ophth. 
20 

ointment in treatment of case of local Leish- 
maniosis, Derm. 26, 27 
tartrate, composition of, Trop. 18 

in bilharzia disease, action of, Trop. 18 
dilution of, for intravenous injection, Trop. 19 
injections of, dosage, Trop. 19 - 

intravenous, possible complications, Trop. 
21 

technique of, demonstration of (J. B. Chris- 
topherson), Trop. 18 

Antisyphilitic treatment of pregnant women and 
' new-born infants, results of (J. Adams), 

Obst. 223-225 

Antrum, ethmoid, &c. f sarcoma of (A. J. 
Hutchison), Laryng. 69 
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Antrum, maxillary, chronic suppuration of, 
treated by Canfield operation, case (Sir J. 
Dundas-Grant), Laryng. 41, 42 
loculation of (Sir J. Dundas-Grant), Laryng. 70 
Aorta, atresia of, congenital, case of (B. T. 
Parsons*Smith), Clin. 73 
pulmonary, description of, in specimen of po¬ 
tentially bicameral heart, Med. 4 
wounds of, Sun/. 7, 8 

Aperient treatment of pruritus ani, before going 
to bed, Prod. 179 

Aphakia, congenital, in human embryo of 5-6 
weeks, specimen (I. C. Mann), Ophth. 64 
Aphasia, aspects of speech specially affected in, 
Neur. 12 

bibliography ahd references, Neur. 21, 22 
clinical varieties of, analysis of, Neur. 18 
discussion on, Neur. 29-38 
at Societe de Neurologic de Paris (1908), 
Neur. 9 

functions disturbed in, “symbolic thinking and 
expression,” Neur. 15 

historical review of (Hughlings Jacksou’s Lecture 
1920), (H. Head), Neur. 1 
image-formation and, Neur. 36 
introduction of term, by Trousseau, Neur. 4 
motor, so-called, cause of, Neur. 30 
new classification of, proposed, Neur. 31, 33 
uominal, Neur. 19 

non-existent, when pushed to definition, Neur. 88 

psycho-motor, Neur. 31, 37 

psycho-sensory, Neur. 31, 37 

semantic, Neur. 20 

serial tests for, Neur. 29, 32, 33, 36 

subcortical or “ pure,” Neur. 30 

syntactical, Neur. 19, 31, 36 

tests for clinical investigation, Neur. 13 

“ types’’ of. non-existent, Neur. 37 

verbal, Neur. 18 

with and without iniperception, Neur. 13 
Aph&sic patients, orders given to, mode of pre¬ 
sentation, Neur. 12 

Aphasics, mode of counting adopted by, Neur. 17 
Aphemia, Broca’s definition of term, Neur. 4, 5, 6 
Apoplexy, uteroplacental, diffuse, Obst. 256 
Apperly, R. E. The importance of an examina¬ 
tion of patients by the anaesthetist pre¬ 
vious to anesthesia, Atuesth. 29 
Apraxia, non-existent, when pushed to definition, 
Neur. 38 

Apraxic action, Neur. 3S 

Argyrol treatment of pruritus, cure by, Prod. 
178 

Arm, right,’gunshot wound of, bone-grafting in, 
Orth. 191 

Armour, D., C.M.G.—Discussion on treatment of 
Graves’ disease, Clin.. Med. & Surg. 17 
Arneth count,blood examinations hv, in pulmonary 
tuberculosis, Occ. Led. 21 
Arneth’s reaction in lilariasis and other conditions, 
Trop. 5 8 

Arsenic compounds in trivalent form, efficacy of, 
Therap. 10 

injections, extension of interstitial keratitis to 
second eye after use of. Child. 80 
value of, in treatment of congenital syphilis, 
Child. 73 

Arsenious oxide, really effective agent in salvarsan, 
Therap. 11 


Arteries, effects of infective scar tissue on, SurgA$9 
fatty degeneration of, in uterine involution, 
Obst. 317 

iliao, internal, ligature in Percy's cold cautery 
method of treatment of inoperable uterine 
carcinoma, Obst. 269 

in uterus removed twenty-four days after delivery, 
condition of, Obst. 315 

ligature of, in treatment of Graves’ disease, 
Clin., Med. & Surg. 19 

of leg, three, injury necessitating ligature of 
(W. G. Spencer), Surg. 1 
pulmonary, in specimen of transposition of 
viscera, with bicameral heart, Alcd. 6 
Arterioles, dilated, nodules due to, associated with 
congenital deficiency of subcutaneous 
fibrous tissue (F. J. Poynton aud D. 
Paterson), Child. 7 

Arterio-sclerosis, Thoma’s theory of, Obst. 316 
Artery, axillary (left), and axillary vein, wound at 
commencement of, necessitating amputa¬ 
tion of upper extremity (W. G. Spencer), 
Surg. 3 

carotid, left, internal jugular and vertebral veins, 
wound of ; diffuse aneurysm ; hemiplegia 
following ligature (W. G. Spencer), Surg. i 
subclavian, bullet wound of second portion of, 
with extravasation of blood into area of 
posterior triangle of neck, Surg. 7 
subclavian, left, first part of, ligatured in 1899 
for aneurysm, exhibition of patient (W. G. 
Spencer), Clin. 58 

vertebral, wound of, consequent on fracture of 
atlas, diffuse aneurysm (W. G. Spencer), 
Surg. 5 

Arthritic diseases, rheumatic group of, suggested 
classification of, Therap. 4 
Arthritis, absorptive, complicating congenital 
dislocation of hip joint, Orth. 17 
as danger signal of rheumatism in children. 
Child. 105 

certain forms of, involvement of temporo- 
maxillary joint in, Therap. 1 
chronic, treatment of, Therap. 4 
infective, acute, differential diagnosis from osteo¬ 
myelitis due to congenital svphilitis. 
Child. 51 

of knee, chronic, in syphilitic boy, case (A. H. 
Todd), Orth. 167 

morphcea guttata with, case of (E. G. G. Little), 
Derm. 42 

rheumatoid, case of (F. Langmead). ChilcL 37 
definition and clinical features, Therap. 3 
of knee-joint, treatment by intensive gal¬ 
vanism, Eledr. 47, 48 

vaccine treatment of (abstract) (H. \V. Crowe), 
Therap. 5 
thyroid, Therap. 4 
toxic, Therap. 3 

Arytaenoida, fixation of, in case of osteo-arthritis 
(A. J. Hutchison), Laryng. 22 
Asthma, treatment of, mouth-breathing curing, 
two cases quoted, Odont. 50 
Ataxia, Friedreich’s, case of (J. Taylor), Neur. 44 
AtlaB, fracture of, wound of left vertebral artery 
consequent on (W. G. Spencer), Surg. 5 
“Atoxyl,” chemical structure of, established, 
Therap. 10 

effect on trypanosomes, Therap. 10 
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Atrophy from irradiation. Path . 15, 16 

Atropine and morphine, injections of, before in¬ 
halation of anaesthetic, Ancesth. 13 
for preliminary injection in plastic surgery of 
face and jaws, Ancesth. 18 

Attvater, G. L.—Discussion on dermatitis scrofu- 
losa, Derm. 33 

Auditory nerve tumour, suspected case of, hearing 
and caloric tests in (Sir J. Dundas-Grant), 
Otol. 18 

radiogram of cerebello-pontine region (Sir C. 
Ballance), Otol. 18 

Aural surgery, introductory remarks on (Sir C. 
Ballanco), Otol. 1 

Auricle, epithelioma of (N. Patterson), Otol. 38 
pulmonary (normal left), in specimen of trans¬ 
position of viscera with bicameral heart, 
Med. 7 

Auto-inoculation, excessive, proceeding from 
tuberculous focus, method of overcoming, 
Occ. Led. 21 

** Awareness ,’ 1 state of, in nervous system, 
Ancesth. 4 

Axilla, right, extreme dislocation of heart into, 
case of (J. A. Birrell), Clin. 61 

Axillary artery (left), wound at commencement of, 
and of axillary vein, necessitating amputa¬ 
tion of upper extremity (W. G. Spencer), 
Surg. 3 

Azoospermia causing sterility, Obst. 331 


Babies, bad subjects for anesthesia, Ancesth. 5 

Bacillus influenza , carriers of, War 38, 40, 49 
virulent and non-virulent strains of, War 38, 
39 

Back, I. — Discussion on perineal excision for 
carcinoma of rectum, Prod. 77 
specimens of tumour of breast, Surg. 36 

Bacot, A. W.—Discussion on plague on shipboard, 
Epid. 73 

Bacteria found in infective scar tissue, Surg. 
138 

in mouth in dental sepsis, Odont. 42, 43 
mutations of, War 40, 48 

Bacteriology of late infection after sclerostomy, 
Ophth. 56, 57 

Badgerow, G., C.M.G.—Case of lingual thyroid, 
Laryng. 45 

Baldwin, A.—Case of Still’s disease, Orth. 142 
discussion on case of finger injury, Orth. 167 
of tuberculous dactylitis, Orth. 171 
on operative treatment of prolapse of rectum 
in adults, Prod. 75 
on pruritus ani, Prod. 179 

Ball, Sir C.—Nerve lesion as underlying cause of 
pruritus ani, quoted, Orth. i73 
operation for pruritus ani, value of, Prod. 174, 
175 

Ball, W. Girling.—Discussion on new general 
anaesthetic (ethanesal), Ancesth. 47 

Ballance, Sir C., K.C.V.O.—Discussion on chronic 
catarrhal otitis media, Otol. 8 
discussion on cirsoid aneurysm involving tem¬ 
poral bone and neck, Otol. 39 
on epithelioma of auricle, Otol. 38 
on instruction for medical students, War 35 
on lateral sinus thrombosis without otorrhoea, 
Otol. 44 


Ballance, Sir C., K.C.V.O.—Discussion on para¬ 
lysis after mastoiditis, Otol. 36 
discussion on specimens of septic meningitis, 
Otol. 41 

on streptococcal leptomeningitis in child, 
Otol. 16 

gunshot wound of temporal bone, Otol. 16, 17 
introductory remarks on aural surgery, Otol. 1 
radiogram of cerebello-pontine region in case of 
suspected auditory nerve tumour, Otol. 18 
and Dundas-Grant, Sir J. —Gunshot wound of 
temporal bone, Otol. 17 

Balneo-therapy, advancing years in relation to 
(G. L. Pardington), Bain. 5-22 
in senescence, area to be treated, Bain. 15 
condition of patient with regard to reaction, 
Bain. 16 

duration of applications, Bain. 15 , 

general indications for, Bain. 20-22 
reflex vascular effects from stimulation of 
certain areas, Bain. 15 
technique of, Bain. 15 
temperature factor, Bain. 14 
physiological effect of cold applications, Bain. 18 
of hot applications, Bain. 19 

Bang system of eradication 6f tuberculosis from 
herds of cattle, Occ. Led. 22 

Bankart, A. S. B.—Discussion on congenital dis¬ 
location of hip, Orth. 18 

Banks-Davis, H. J.—Discussion on lateral sinus 
thrombosis without otorrhoea, Otol. 43 
discussion on two cases of fatal tonsillectomy, 
Laryng. 33 

Barber, H. W.—Case for diagnosis, Derm. 85 
case of almost complete alopecia areata of scalp 
of five years’ duration, rapid regrowth of 
hair following removal of tonsils and 
adenoids, and subsequent vaccine treat¬ 
ment, Derm. 53 

of epidermolysis bullosa, Derm. 85 
of severe tertiary syphilis, Derm. 51 
of xanthoma multiplex, Derm. 53 
discussion on case of Delhi boil. Derm. 2 
on local Leishmaniasis, Derm. 27 
erythema figuratum perstans, case, Derm. 89 
leukaemia, with cutaneous nodules. Derm. 10 
three cases of dermatitis scrofulosa. Derm. 33 
tuberculide treated with novarsenobillon, Derm. 
62 

two cases of psoriasis treated by Danysz’s 
method. Derm. 24 

Barium-containing waters, contra-indication for 
use of, Bain. 23 

possible defect of, note on (W. Burridge), 
Bain. 22 

Barnes, A. Stanlev.—Discussion on aphasia, Neur. 
33 

Barrie, J. D.—Discussion on rupture of Caesarean 
section scar, Obst. 134 

and Donaldson, M.—Acute inversion of uterus, 
treatment by blood transfusion and late 
replacement, Obst. 207 

Basal metabolic test in Graves’ disease, Clin., 
Med. & Surg. 48, 55, 57 

Bassett-Smith, P. W., Rear-Admiral.—Discussion 
on biology of epidemic influenza, War 48 
on health of seamen on board ship, Epid. 37 
on malaria problems, War 26 
on plague on ship-board, Epid. 73 
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B&sti&n, H. C.—Views on aphasia, quoted, Neur. 7 
Baths, mud, see Mud baths 
neutral (indifferent), importance in senescence, 
Bain. 21 

therapeutic applications, see Balneo-therapy 
Batten, F. E.—Investigation of case of dermato- 
myositis, quoted, Child. 92 
Batten, G. B.—The radio-therapy of superficial 
structures, Klectr. 9 

Batten, L. W.—Case of sclerodermia and sclero¬ 
dactylia, Child. 40, 41 

Batten, R. D.—Clinical significance of deep tension 
in the eye in its bearing on glaucoma as 
illustrated by rubber balloons, Ophth. 29 
discussion on primary (acute) macular changes, 
Ophth. 69 

on variations in size of physiological cup in 
relation to glaucoma, Ophth. 38 
primary (acute) macular disease, casas, Ophth. 
66, 67 

the use of the hydrophthalmoscope in the 
examination of cases of high myopia, 
Ophth. 59 

Bayly, H. Wansey, M.C.—Discussion on instruc¬ 
tion for medical students, War 35 
Bazin’s disease in congenital syphilis, Child. 69 
Beaumont, W. M.—Cases of chronic progressive 
ophthalmoplegia externa, quoted, Neur. 
& Ophth. 16 

Beddoes, T. P.—Case of local Leishmaniasis, 
Derm. 26 

Beef, “measles” in, Occ. Lect. 8 
Beevor, C. F.—Bilateral abductor paresis of cords 
with simple enlargement of thyroid, 
Laryng. 46 

Bell, W. B.—Discussion on rupture of Ceesarean 
section scar, Obst. 142 

treatment of ante-partum haemorrhage, Obst. 

Benedict’s apparatus, use of, in basal metabolic 
test, Clin ., Med. & Surg. 48 
syndrome, Neur. & Ophth. 3 
Benians, T. H. C.—Demonstration of method of 
detecting presence of catalytic euzymes in 
infected hairs, Derm. 69 

Beri-beri, absence of vitamin B causing, Electr. 34 
(“ ship ”), Epid. 29, 37 

treatment, dietetic, Epid. 37 
Berry, J.—Further series of 500 goitre operations, 
with special reference to aftor-results, 
Surg. 89-136 

discussion on treatment of Graves* disease, 
Clin. t Med. & Surg. 4-8 

Berry, M.—Discussion on treatment of Graves’ 
disease, C/in., Med. & Surg. 58 
report on skiagram in case of pharyngeal pouch 
removed from male, aged 72, seven years 
ago, Laryng. 45 

Bertillon. —Annual birth-rate in Paris, figures of, 
quoted, Obst. 334 

Betenson, W. D.—Discussion on plague on ship¬ 
board, Epid. 72 

Bigelow. —Invention of litholapaxy, Urol. 5 
Bilh&rzia disease, action of antimony tartrate in, 
Trop. 18 

complicated by paroxysmal hoemoglobinuria, 
Trop. 20 

contracted in Boer War, cases drawing pen¬ 
sions, Trop. 19 


Bilh&rzia disease, intravenous injection of anti¬ 
mony tartrate in, technique of, demonstra 
tion of (J. B. Christopherson), Trop. 18 
lesions, contra-indications to intravenous in¬ 
jection of antimony tartrate, Trop. 19 
preventability of, Trop. 19 

Binz, surmise as to probable nature of unknown 
cause of malaria (1868), Therap. 8 

Bio chemical research in sterility, importance of, 
Obst. 337 

Blrrell, J. A.—Case of extreme dislocation of heart 
into right axilla, Clin. 61 

Birth, cleft-palates at, prosthetic treatment of, 
Odont. 61 

Birth-fracture, (spoon-shaped), of right frontal 
bone, treated by elevation, Obst. 188 
palsy, late case of (P. Maynard Heath). Orth . 
63 

Bjerrum’8 screen, use of, Ophth. 46, 47, 48 

Black, E.—Discussion on large mononuclear 
leucocyte count in diagnosis of malaria, 
Trop. 68 

Blacker, G. F. —Discussion on X-rays in treat¬ 
ment of uterine fibroid and chronic 
metritis, Obst. 297 

Bladder, fistula of, congenital, classification of, 
Urol. 61 

growths of, Urol. 3 
stone in, Urol. 4 

Bl&nd-Sutton, Sir J.—Condemnation of pessaries 
(quoted), Obst. 204 

Blane, Sir G.—“ Comparative health of the 
British Navy,” quoted, Ejnd. 40 

Blindness, hysterical, cf four years’duration cured 
by psychotherapy (A. F. Hurst and 
R. T. F. D. Roberts), Clin. 30 

Blisters, in ocular palsies, Neur. & Ophth. 16 

Blood as source of supply of large mononuclears, 
Trop. 60 

cell findings, associated clinical conditions 
present and proportion in which parasites 
were found in pensioners who contracted 
malaria in late war, Trop. 48-51 
circulation of salvarsan in, in colloidal form 
only, Therap. 11 

condition of, in case of erythrodermia with 
lymphocytosis, Derm. 90 
counts in case of chronic myeloid leukemia, 
Clin. 16, 17, 18 

cirrhosis of liver with splenomegaly. Child. 93 
enlarged spleen, for diagnosis, Clin. 81 
severe anaemia. Child . 1 

of Europeans living in tropics in relation to 
malaria, Trop. 47 

examination by Arneth count in pulmonary 
tuberculosis, Occ. Lect. 21 
leucocytes in, in filariasis, Trop. 8 
pictures in diagnosis of influenza. War 50 
system, changes in, after gamma-radiation. 
Path, 4 

transfusion in ante- and post-partum haemor¬ 
rhage, value of, Obst. 11 
with late replacement, in treatment of acute 
inversion of uterus (J. Barris and M. 
Donaldson), Obst. 207 

Blood-pressure, effects of oral administration cf 
pituitary extract in, Therap. 18 
in eclampsia, reduction of, cases, Obst. 241-243 
necessity for (C. A. F. Hingston), Obst. 240 
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Blood-pressure lowered by mud baths, Bain. 1, 3 
of flying officers, measurement of, War 12, 13 

Blood-Tessels anastomosing plexus of, aneurysm 
communicating with, excision of (VV. G. 
Spencer), Surg. 6 

gunshot injury of. unusual cases of, discussion 
on, Surg. 1-8 

intra-ocular, of ox (Priestly Smith) (abstract), 
Ophth. 7 

maternal, effect of toxaemia of pregnancy on, 
Obst. 261 

renal, abnormal, kinking ureter, causing hydro¬ 
nephrosis (R. P. Rowlands), Clin. 6 
uterine, pathology of, in utero-placcntal haunor- 
rhage, Obst. 157 

Board of Trade, hygienic requirements on board 
ship, Kpid. 38 

Boeck*s sarcoid, case of (J. L. Bunch), Derm. 59 

Bombay, research laboratories of tropical medicine 
at, organization of, Trap. 29 

Bone, diseases of, obscure, question of congenital 
syphilis as cause of, discussed, Child. 47 
marrow, effects of gamma radiation on, Path. 8 
of cadaver and spleen in life, Lcishmania 
Donovani in cultures recovered from 
(J. G. Thomson and J. A. Sinton), Trap. 21 
necrosed, surrounding root of unerupted canine, 
Odont. 10 

scar-tissue in, points in clinical diagnosis, Surg. 
139 

Bone-graft, autogenous, free, repair of fractured 
mandible by, technique and results, de¬ 
monstration of cases and radiographs (G. 
Chubb), Surg. 81-83 

Bone-grafting, discussion on, Orth. 191-193 
in case of flail shoulder (M. Fitzmaurice-Kelly), 
Orth. 192 

Bone-grafts, disunion of both ends of (D. McCrae 
Aitken), Orth. 192 

fixation by infcra-medullary pegging, Orth. 193 
by plaster of Paris, Onh. 192, 193 
fracture of (C. Max Page), Orth. 192 
late results of (P. P. Cole), Odont. 47 

Bones, brittle, in voung man aged 20, case of 
(P. B. Roth), Orth. 19 
changes in, in senescence, Bain. 7, 10 
deformities of, in case of renal dwarfism, Child. 
90 

long, deformities of, skeleton of adult dwarf 
presenting, Orth. 29 

manifestations of congenital syphilis in, Child. 
51, 52 

Bonney, V.—Transperitoneal nephropexy (ab¬ 
stract), Urol. 19 

Boric acid lotion, application in pruritus ani, 
Prod. 179 

Bost and Neve. —Surgical treatment for direct 
access to heart (quoted), Surg. 184 

Bourne, A. W.—Acute puerperal salpingo-peri- 
tonitis, Obst. 307 

discussion on reduction of blood pressure in 
eclampsia, Obst. 244 

Bowen. — Pre-cancerous dermatosis (quoted), 
Derm. 5 

Boyle, H. E. G.—Discussion on anresthetics in 
plastic surgery of face and jaws, Ancpsth. 
25 

on new general anaesthetic (ethanesal), Amcsth. 
46 


Brachial plexus, operation on, case of (B. S. 
Simmonds), Clin. 81 

Bradford, infantile mortality in, effects of con¬ 
genital syphilis on, Child. 62, 85 

Brain, changes in, in senescence, Bain. 7, 9 

cortex, from case of malarial myoclonic encepha¬ 
lomyelitis, discovery of inematezoa in, 
Near. 53 

histological examination, m case of myoclonic 
encephalomyelitis of malarial origin, 
Near. 52 

injury to, psychoses due to, differential diagnosis 
from moral imbecility, Psych. 21 
lesion of, due to gunshot wound, with slight 
disturbance of function of speech, Neur. 

31, 38 

new growths of, injury in relation to, Neur. 25 
parietal regiou of (left), echinococcal cyst of 
(P. Sargent), Neur. 47 

third ventricle of, colloid ball-like tumour in, 
immediately over infundibulum (J. S. R. 
Russell), Neur. 50 

Brain-stem, disease of, producing disturbance of 
conjugate movements of eyes, Neur. A 
Ophth. 1 

Brain-substance, destruction of, affecting speech, 
Neur. 29 

Breast, adenoma of, pure (specimen), Surg. 39 
adeno-sarcoma of, spindle-celled (specimen), 
Surg. 38 

cancer and papillomata of, cysts and ducts in 
relation to, demonstration of (Sir G. 
Lenthal Cheatle), Surg. 46-50 
cancer in, extensive, without clinical indications, 
Surg. 49, 50 

mode of spread described, Surg. 46-50, 51, 52 
pathology, elucidation by giant microtome 
method, Surg. 50, 51 

question of parasitic or lifeless irritant in, 
origin of, Surg. 51, 52 

radio-therapy in, dosage required, Klectr. 20, 
21 

carcinoma and fibro-adenoma of (specimen), 
Surg. 40 

carcinoma of, diffuse, intermingled with func¬ 
tionating gland (specimen), Surg. 38 
metastasis in vertebra) (specimen), Surg. 37 
“ Paget's eczema ” (specimen), Surg. 38 
squamous (specimen), Surg. 40 
very early (specimen), Surg. 38 
with extensive metastasis (specimen), Surg. 

39 , 

of nipple, columnar-celled (specimen), Surg. 
39 

containing benign papillomata, papillomata of 
doubtful benignity, and those definitely 
cancerous, Surg. 48 

one large duct cancer, with purely columnar 
epithelium, Surg. 47 

cystic, adeno-fibroma of (specimen), Surg. 37 
duct, cystic, containing one benign papilloma, 
Surg. 47 

cancer originating in, Surg. 51 
duct papilloma of (specimen), Surg. 35 
multiple (specimen), Surg. 38 
and carcinoma of (specimen), Surg. 40 
ducts, convolutions in, causes, Surg. 51 

some tumours in connection with (specimens), 
Surg. 41 
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Breast, endothelioma of (specimen), Surg. 39 
fibro-adenoma and carcinoma in same (specimen), 
Surg. 34 

of, undergoing carcinomatous degeneration 
(specimen), Surg. 33 

fibroma of, tabulated, intracystic (specimen) 
Surg. 39 

gumma of (specimen), Surg. 43 
hypertrophy of, diffuse, case (L. McGavin), 
Clin. 21 

male, adeno-carcinoma of (specimen) Surg. 35 
tumours of (specimens), Surg. 43 
malignant tumours of (specimens), Surg. 42 
nipple.of, affections in immediate vicinity of 
(specimens), Surg. 41 
Paget's disease of (specimen), Surg. 34 
osteo-chondro-sarcoma of (specimen), Surg. 34 
perithelioma of (specimen), Surg. 33 
sarcoma of, round-celled (specimen), Surg. 35 
round-celled, undergoing fatty degeneration 
(specimen), Surg. 37 

squamous epithelial tumour of (specimen), Surg. 

40 

swellings of, ill-defined nomenclature, Surg. 50 
tumours of, rare and interesting specimens of, 
exhibition of, Surg. 33*46 
with primary cancer in ducts, Surg. 48, 49 
Bride, J. W.—Discussion on rupture of Caesarean 
section scar, Obst. 148 

Briggs, Henry.—Discussion on acute puerperal 
salpingo peritonitis, Obst. 314 
on extensive cancer of cervix removed by 
vaginal hysterectomy, Obst. 281 
pathology of utero-placental haemorrhage, 
Obst. 186 

spoon-shaped depressed birth-fracture of right 
frontal bone treated by elevation, Obst. 

188 

the female pelvic floor (abstract), Obst. 197-206 
Bristol, incidence of rheumatic heart disease in, 
Child. 105 

Bristow, W. R.—Discussion on recurrent dis¬ 
location of patella, Orth. 149 
discussion on recurrent or habitual dislocations, 
Orth. 148 

British Guiana, filariasis in, incidence of, Trap. 1 
Government Bacteriologist, report to Tropical 
Diseases Research Fund Committee for 
period January, 1919, to March, 1920, 
Trop. 1 

British Isles, diseases of animals communicable | 
to man rare in, Occ. Led. 11 j 

diseases of man communicable to animals 

extremely rare in, Occ. Led. 11 I 

Broad ligament, cellulitis of, secondary to acuto ! 

puerperal salpingo-peritonitis, Obst. 809 
Broca, views on localization of speech, Neur. 6 I 

Brodie’s abscesses in scapula, multiple, case 
(W. H. Ogilvie), Clin. 78 

Bronchus, left, new growth in, case (Sir J. 

Dundas-Grant), Laryng. 40 
Broomell, calcification of deciduous teeth (quoted), 
Odont. 30 

Brophy’s operation for cleft palate, Odont. 58, 59 
Broughton-Alcock, W.—Discussion on amcebic 
dysentery and diagnostic value of Charcot- 
Leyden crystals, Trop. 42 
laboratory observations on pensioners who con¬ 
tracted malaria in the late war, Trop. 45-53 


Brown, W. M.—Obstetrical history of case of 
spoon-shaped depressed birth fracture of 
right frontal bone, Obst. 188 

Browning, S. H.—Discussion on late infection 
after sclerostomy, Ophth. 57 

Brownlee, John.—Correlation of chronic pulmon¬ 
ary tuberculosis with milk infection. Occ. 
Led, 23 

Bruit, congenital heart disease without (F. Larg- 
mead), Child. 93 
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Fibula, segment of, insertion into medullary cavity 
in treatment of ununited fracture of 
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efficacy of, Trop. li 
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lesions, histology and bacteriology of, Trop. 4 
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three cases treated by excision and primary 
suture (Sir C. Gordon Watson), Proct. 155 
tubercle bacillus in, results of investigation, 
Proct. 157-161 
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method of investigation, Proct. 156 
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Fltz-Gerald, G. —Discussion on treatment of ante¬ 
partum hccmorrhage. Obst. 14 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, M.—Amputation at hip-joint 
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Freyer, Sir P., K.C.B.—Discussion on case of 
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modern progress in urinary surgery (inaugural 
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Friedreich’s ataxia, case of (J. Taylor), Neur. 44 
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Prod. 158, 159 
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gical, Clin., Med. & Surg. 44 
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Gray, A. A. —Demonstration of pathological 
specimens (soptic meningitis), Otol. 41 
discussion on chronic catarrhal otitis media, 
Otol. 11 

Gray, A. M. H., C.B.E.—Discussion on instruc¬ 
tions for medical students, War 35 

Gray, H. T.—Case of coxa valga, Clin. 32 
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treated by X-rays, Clin. 25 

Greenwood, M.—Discussion on health of seamen 
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Child. 1 
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25 

Groves, E. W. IIcv.—Discussion on bone grafting, 
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Gammata in muscles in congenital syphilis, Child. 
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Gann, J. A—Cardiac massage (quoted), Surg. 183, 
184 
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on, Surg. 18 
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of temporal bone (Sir C. Ballance), Otol. 16, 17 
wounds of bones and joints, bone-grafting in, 
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191 
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Haematolymphangioma, case of (E. G. Graham 

Little), Derm. 61 
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myeloid leukaemia, Clin. 16 
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15 
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myelitis of malarial origin, Xeur. 53 
in central nervous system, observers recording, 
Xeur. 55 

Hamaturia, complicating angioma of kidney, 
Urol. 35, 36, 37 
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Urol. 39 
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harzia disease, Trop. 20 
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Hahn.— Invention of nephropexy by, Urol. 8 
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disease of, radio-therapy of, Electr. 9 
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current, Electr. 49 

overgrowth of, as part of scalp (F. LaDgmead), 
Child. 13 

Hair-balli or hair-casts of stomach and gastro¬ 
intestinal tract (I. J. Davies), Clin. 68-72 
bibliography and references, Clin. 72, 73 

Hairs, infected, presence of catalytic enzymes in, 
method of detecting presence of, demon¬ 
stration (T. H. C. Benians), Derm. 69 

Hale-White, Sir W., K.B.E.— Discussion on treat¬ 
ment of Graves’ disease, Clin., Med. & 
Surg. 14 

Hall, Donald.—Discussion on artificial-pneumo¬ 
thorax, Med. 24, 25 

Halliburton, W. D., F.R.S. — Physiological 
advance : the importance of the infinitely 
little (Mackenzie Davidson Memorial 
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extract, Therap. 17 

Hamilton, Sir W.—Definition of psychology by, 
Aneesth. 1 

Hampton’s method of treating ringworm of scalp, 
Electr. 24 
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Hand, face, ear and eye, malformations of (E. G. 

Dru Drury), Child. 24 

Hands, sclerodactylia of, with multiple telangiec¬ 
tases of skin and mucous membranes 
(F. P. Weber and B. Myers), Clin. 52 

Handley, W. S.—Discussion on cancer and 
papillomata of breast, Surg. 50 

Hannay, M. G.—Two cases of ? pityriasis rubra 
pilaris, Derm. 70 

Harman, N. Bishop.—Case of unilateral leontiasis 
ossia with optic atrophy, Ophth. 11 
direct record scotometer, Ophth. 12-15 
discussion on diagnosis aud treatment of con¬ 
genital syphilis, Child. 64 
on ocular palsies, Nettr. & Ophth. 14 
on scotometry, Ophth. 48, 49 
on variations in size of physiological cup in 
relation to glaucoma, Ophth . 39 
method of scotometry, Ophth. 48, 49 
trial frame, with vertical adjustment, for cor¬ 
rections of hyperphoria, Ophth. 15 

Harmer, W. D.—Discussion on adhesion between 
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wall, Larimg. 31 . 

and Just, T. H.—Actinomycosis of superior 
maxilla, Laryng. 10 

two cases showing results of treatment of lupus 
by sodium iodide and ionization (Copen¬ 
hagen method), Laryng. 9 i 

Harris, W.—Discussion on ocular palsies, Ncur. & 
Ophth. 4 

Hart, D. Berry.—Anatomy of female pelvic floor 
(quoted), Obst. 198 

Hastings, S.—Case illustrating difficulty in 
diagnosis of carcinoma of larynx, Laryng . 

8 

discussion on Canfield operation, Laryng. 42 
two cases of obstruction of oesophagus by foreign 

body acting as ball-valve, Laryng. 38 ! 

Hazeline cream, application in pruritus ani, 
Proct. 179 

Head, H., F.R.S.—Aphasia, an historical review | 
(Hughlings Jackson Lecture, 1920), j 

Neur. 1 

discussion on aphasia, Neur. 29 , 30, 35-38 i 

Head to anticathode, correct distance from, with ! 

three-sized X-ray tubes, and for full and , 
half-time distances, table showing, Electr. 

10, 11 I 

Health of seamen on board ship, certain methods 
for preserving (A. Chaplin), Epid. 27-37 

Hearing and caloric tests in suspected case of | 
auditory nerve tumour (Sir J. Dundas- 
Grant), Otol. 18 ! 

Heart, activity of, depression following use of ! 
barium, antidote to, Bain. 23 
ductless glands in relation to, Bain. 23 
effects of barium on, Bain. 23 
beat, effect of calcium on, Bain. 22 
bicameral (potentially), in case of transposition 
of viscera (A. Keith and J. J. MacDonnell), 
Med. 1 

report on, Med. 3-7 

condition of, due to thyroid trouble, early j 
recognition of, Clin., Med. & Surg. 23 
conditions in Graves’ disease, Clin., Med. & Surg. 

15, 16 

contra-indicating surgical treatment, Clin., 
Med . & Surg. 3 


Heart conditions, effects of operative treatment in, 
Clin., Med. & Surg. 11, 12 
disease, congenital, case of (W. J. Pearson), 
Child. 93 

with transposition of viscera, Child. 4 
without bruit, case (F. Langmead), Child. 93 
dislocation of, extreme, into right axilla, case of 
(J. A. Birrell), Clin. 61 

disordered action of, in Graves’ disease, Clin.. 
Med. & Surg. 21-23 

effect of intravenous injections of antimony tar 
trate on, Trop. 20 
massage of, see Massage, cardiac 
muscle, use of electro-cardiograph in diagnosing 
condition of, importance of, Aiursih. 33 
rheumatic, in children, treatment in institu¬ 
tions, Child. 104, 106, 107 
preventive, Child. 106, 107 
incidence in Bristol, Child. 150 

in urban areas greater than in rural. Chili. 
105 

rest essential in, Child. 103 
treatment of children with, at Heswall hos¬ 
pital, Child. 106, 107 

Heat, effects of, on health of seamen on board 
ship, statistics, Epid. 28, 37 
in tissues, increased by passage of continuous 
electric current, therapeutic effects due to, 
Electr. 45 

physiological effects of applications of, Bain. 19 
Heath, P. Maynard.- Case of deformity about the 
shoulder-joint, Orth. 54 
case of tuberculous dactylitis, Orth. 170 
of ulceration of rectum, J’roct. 79 
late case of birth palsy, Orth. 53 
Heliotherapy, combined with picric-brass prepara¬ 
tions, successful treatment of extensive 
and severe case of tuberculosis of skin by 
(J. H. Stowers), Derm. 85 
Helminth infection, relation of, to bacterial inva¬ 
sion of tissues, tumours of gut wall (due 
to Galenic us pemiciosus), showing (H. M. 
Perry), Trop. 23 

Hemlanopia, homonymous, persistence of, Ophth. 
5, 6 

Hemiplegia following ligature for diffuse aneurysm 
resulting from wound of left carotid 
artery, internal jugular and vertebral 
veins (W. G. Spencer), Surg. 4 
Heraithyroidectomy in treatment of Graves* 
disease, combined with radio-therapy. 
Clin., Med. & Surg. 49 
disadvantages of, Cltn., Med. & Surg. 41 
Henderson, P. H.—Discussion on malaria pro 
blems, War 24 

Hendry, R. A.—Pregnancy and latent svphilb. 
Obst. 209-216 

Henry, R. W.—A lid-lifting speculum. (>phth. 65 
Hepburn M. L.—Case of coloboma of macula. 
Ophth. 26 

discussion on late infection after sclerostomv 
Ophth. 56 

treatment of lacrymal obstruction, Ophth. 63 
Herbert, A. S., O.B.E.—The significance of th« 
jaw-neck syndrome in the rheumatic 
group of diseases (abstract), Therap. 1 
Heredity factor in causation of nervous diseases, 
Neur. 25 

in pruritus ani, Proct. 179, 180 
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Heredity, factors other than, possibly concerned 
in onset of mental disorders, Fsych. 9, 10 

Hern&m&n-Johnson, F.—Discussion on treatment 

of Graves’ disease, Clin., Med. <fc Surg. 49 ■ 

value of combined methods in diagnosis (ab¬ 
stract), Bain. 23-25 

Hernia, diaphragmatic, case of (R. P. Rowlands), 
Clin. 34 36 

radical, case of, operation for, under local anal¬ 
gesia followed by acute mania, Amcsth. 12 
scrotal, right, large, case of (II. T. Gray), Clin. 

32 

Herpes ophthalmicus, sixth nerve paralysis asso¬ 
ciated with, Neur. & Uphill. 19 

Herrick, J. B.—Multiple cerebral hemorrhages 
and leukaemia (quoted), Clin. 20 

Heswall hospital, treatment of children with | 
rheumatic heart disease at, Child. 107 

Heterophoria in flying officers, treatment of, 
results, War 8, 9 

Hever, C. Langton and Wallis, It. L. M.—A new 
general anesthetic (ethanesal) : its theory 
and practice, Amrsth. 37 

Hewitt, J., and Lindsay, D. M.—Report on 

strength of Ciesarean section scar in ; 
subsequent pregnancy and labour, Obst. 
126, 127 

Higgins, T. T., O.B.E.—Case of subluxation of 

right hip-joint, following trauma, Orth. 62 ' 

High tension, injurious effect on X-ray tubes, 
Electr. 17 

Hill, Sir It.—Discussion on biology of epidemic 
influenza, War 48 

discussion on instruction for medical students, 
War 35 

Hill, W.—Discussion on Canfield operation, 
Laryng. 42 

discussion on case of laryngocele, Tjaryng. 17 
on case of new growth in left bronchus, 
Laryng. 41 

on case of pharyngeal pouch, Laryng. 47 
on case of tumours growing from right supra- 
tonsillar fossa region, Laryng. 51 
on chronic catarrhal otitis media, Otol. 10 
on cystomata of larynx, Laryng. 38 
on lymphosarcoma of post-nasal space, 
Laryng. 7 

on right-sided recurrent paralysis, Tjaryng. 4 
multiple polypi of deep pharynx, Laryng. 2 
and Lloyd, W.—Large fibroid tumour of cheek, 
Laryng. 11 

Hine, M. L.—Implantation cyst of iris, Ophth. 22 
and McMullen, W. H.—Discussion on ocular 
palsies, Neur. & Ophth. 16-18 

Hingtton, C. A. F., O.B.E.—The necessity for the ! 
reduction of blood-pressure in eclampsia, 
Obst. 240 

Hip-joint, amputation at, by a posterior flap j 
(M. Fitzmaurice-Kelly), Orth. 169 
dislocation of, and other deformities, case of 
(B. W. Howell), Orth. 141 
congenital, associated with multiple car¬ 
tilaginous exostoses, case (E. L. Evans), 
Orth . 166 

dislocation, congenital, complicated by absorp¬ 
tive arthritis, Orth. 17 
by “ pseudo-coxalgie,” Orth. 17 
successfully reduced, functional results 
(E. L. Evans), Orth. 9-16 


I Hip-joint, dislocation, congenital, treatment by 
Hoffa-Lorenz method, Orth. 10, 17, 18 
treatment by manipulation, Orth. 11 
osteo-arthritis of, age of onset, Orth. 10, 18 
right, subluxation of, following trauma, case of 
(T. T. Higgins), Orth. 62 
snapping, bilateral, with functional varus, case 
of (H. A. T. Fairbank), Orth. 61 
subluxation of, paralytic, with paralysis of 
adductors, case of (If. A. T. Fairbank), 
Orth. 30 

Hips, dislocation of, congenital, bilateral, asso¬ 
ciated with bilateral radio-ulnar synostosis 
(E. L. Evans), Orth. 165 

Hirsch, C. T. \V.—Discussion on anaesthetics in 
plastic surgery of face and jaws, Amrsth. 
27 

Histamine, effect on capillaries, Electr. 38 
Hobday, F., C.M.G.--Discussion on case of bi¬ 
lateral abductor paresis of vocal cord, 
Tjaryng. 52 

discussion on eradication of tuberculosis from 
man and animals, Occ. Tjcct. 24 
observations on some of the diseases of animals 
communicable to man, Occ. Led. 1 
Hoffa-Lorenz method of treatment of congenital 
dislocation of hip-joint, Orth. 10, 17. 18 
Holland, C. Thurstan.—Description of X-ray 
appearances of hair-mass in stomach 
(quoted), Clin. 71 

Holland, Eardlev. Discussion on latent syphilis 
and pregnancy, Obst. 229 
discussion on rupture of Caesarean scar in subse¬ 
quent pregnancy or labour, Obst. 22-124, 
151 

unknown causes of death in still-births and 
abortions, Child. 63 

Holmboe, treatment of adhesions in artificial pneu¬ 
mothorax (quoted), Med. 19 
Holmes, o., C.M.G.—Discussion on ocular palsies, 
Neur. <fc Ophth. 1 
method of scotometrv, Ophth. 4S 
Hope, C. W. M. — Discussion on case of (?) sarcoma 
of frontal bone, Tjaryng. 54 
lympho-sarcoma of post-nasal space, Tjaryng. 6 
tumour growing from right supra-tonsillar fossa 
region, Tjaryng. 51 

Hopson. M. F.—Complete absence of deciduous 
and permanent teeth, Odont. 23 
twenty-one unerupted teeth in the mouth of a 
woman, aged 49, Odemt. 24 
Horder, Sir T.—Case of (?) idiopathic dilatation of 
colon. Child. 37 

treatment of subacute nephritis by kidney decap¬ 
sulation, with account of four cases 
(abstract), Urol. 13-18 
Hormone, invention of term, Electr. 30 
Horne, W. Jobson.—Cystomata of larynx (synopsis 
of epidiascopic demonstration), Laripig. 
37 

discussion on Canfield operation, Laryng. 43 
on case of bilateral abduotion paralysis in 
exophthalmic goitre, Tjaryng. 55 
of laryngocele, Laryng , 19 
of (?) sarcoma of frontal bone, Laryng. 54 
for diagnosis, Laryng. 54 
on sacculus laryngis, Laryng. 30 
on specimen to show artificial emphysema of 
right half of larynx, Laryng. 58 
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Horne, W. Jobson.—Tumours of the ventricles and | 
of the ventricular bands of the larynx; i 
epidiascopic demonstration, Laryng. 27 
Horse, glanders in, statistical data, Occ. Led. 2, 3 
and ox, rabies in, symptoms, Occ . Led. 6 ! 

Horsford, C.—Discussion on case of bilateral ! 

paralysis o{ internal tensors of larynx, , 
Laryng. 43 

discussion on case of tumour of pharynx in 
young man, Laryng. 59 
foreign body discharged from nose, Laryng , 36 
Horsley, Sir Victor.—Degeneration of thyroid 
gland cause of senile change (quoted), 
Bain. 10 

Hospital accommodation on hoard ship, construc¬ 
tion of, in various kinds of ships, Epid. 
34-37 

provision, general scheme of, functions of isola¬ 
tion hospitals in (A. K. Chalmers), Epid. 1 
Hot-air baths, special therapeutic applications, 
Bain. 21 

Housing conditions, influence on rheumatism in 
children, Child, 102 

Hovell, T. Mark.—Discussion on Canfield opera¬ 
tion, Laryng. 42 

ear syringe with bayonet joint and curved 
nozzle, Otol. 13 

Hovarth, W. G.—Discussion on case of lingual 
thyroid, Laryny. 45 

discussion on paralysis of recurrent laryngeal 
nerve after thyroidectomy, Laryng. 24 
right-sided recurrent paralysis with partial 
atrophy and loss of mobility of tongue, 
difficulty in swallowing, &c., Laryng. 4 
right-sided recurrent paralysis with partial 
atrophy of tongue and weakness of soft 
palate, Laryng. 3 

Howell, B. Whitchurch.—Case of dislocation of 
hip and other deformities, Orth. 141 
discussion on case of sclerodermia and sclero¬ 
dactylia, Child. 141 

fracture of pelvis with dislocation, Child. 12 
internal derangement of right knee-joint in boy 
aged 8 , Orth. 31 

malformation of face, ear, eye and hand (photo¬ 
graphs), Child. 24, 25 

suture of ulnar nerve in girl aged 10, Orth. 61 
Hudson, A. C.—Description of new perimeter, 
Ophth. 28 

Hughlings Jackson Lecture, 1920.—Aphasia: an 
historical review (H% Head), Neur. 1 
views on aphasia (quoted), Neur. 6, 11 
Humerus, fracture of, ununited, treated by inser¬ 
tion of segment of fibula into medullary 
cavity (C. Rowntree), Clin. 44 
fractured sac of traumatic aneurysm located in 
substance of, Surg. 7 

gunshot wound of, bone grafting in, Orth. 191 
left, fibro-cystic disease of, bone-grafting in, 
Orth. 191 

resection of 4 in. of, and insertion of boiled 
beef-bone graft, in treatment of case of 
osteitis fibrosa (C. W. G. Bryan), Clin. 74 
Hurst, A. F.. and Roberts, R. T. F. D.— Hys¬ 
terical blindness of four years duration 
cured by psychotherapy, Clin. 30 
Hutchinson teeth in congenital syphilis, four 
stages of life history of (quoted), Child. 
81, 82 


Hutchinson teeth in milk dentition. Child. 84 
Hutchison, A. J.—Discussion on case of leonti&si? 
osseum, Laryng. 1 

fixation of the arytaenoids in case of osteo¬ 
arthritis, Laryng. 22 

middle-ear suppuration with paralysis of external 
rectus muscle of same side, Otol. 34 
pyorrhoea alveolaris affecting the ears, Otol. 24 
sarcoma of antrum, ethmoid, etc., Laryng. 69 
Hydatids affecting nervous svstem, rarely, Stur. 
25 

Hydronephroma of kidney, secondary growth of 
ureter, nephrectomy, case (J. W. Thomson 
Walker), Urol. 29 

Hydronephrosis due to abnormal renal vessel* 
kinking the ureter (R. P. Rowlands, 
Clin. 6 

of one part of double kidney with double ureter 
(R. H. Jocelyn Swan), Urol. 33 
Slight, in case of unilateral hiemorrhagic inter¬ 
stitial nephritis (Z. Cope), Urol. *23 
Hydrophthalitioscope, use of, in case of extreme 
choroidal atrophy in high myopia, Opiiii:. 
59 

Hygiene, mental, some aspects of (E. F. Buzzard* 

1 Psych. 1-12 

Hymen, rigidity of, causing sterility, treatment it, 
Obst. 331 

Hyperkeratosis blenorrhagica, case (F. C. Doblei. 
Derm, ul 

precancerous, carcinoma cutis and (J. H 
Sequeira), Derm. 4 

Hypermetropia, cases of, physiological cup area? 
in, Ophth. 32 

variations in size of physiological cup indicated 
by frequency polygons in, Ophth. 34, 35 
Hyperphoria, correction of, trial frame with 
unilateral vertical adjustment for (X. B. 
Harman), Ophth. 15 

Hyperthyroidism, term suggested in place f 
Graves’ disease, Clin., Med. &. Surg. H 
with adenoma, treatment, surgical, Clin., 3/r»-- 
& Surg. 45 

see also Graves' disease 

Hypertrichosis, congenital, case of (J. H. Sequeira'. 
Derm. 84 

Hypopituitarism, case of (A. W. Sheen), Clin. 4T 
Hypoplasia of deciduous dentition, cases of (A.T. 
Pitts) Odont. 28 
causes of, Odont. 30 
character of enamel in, Odont. 30 
local type, Odont. 32 
teeth usually affected, Odcmt. 29 
Hypothyroidism, danger of, after treatment : 

Graves’ disease by operation or X-ray? 
Clin. Med. Surg. 56, 57 
Hypotony favouring late infection after sclero¬ 
tomy, Ophth. 56 

Hypotympanum, fluid content, in chrctr.c 
catarrhal otitis media, Otol. 3, 8 
Hysterectomy following X-ray treatment '• 
uterine fibroids and chronic metrics 
Obst. 298, 299 

vaginal, removal of extensive cancer of cervix - 
with cautery and ligaments cauten-vi 
(H. R. Spencer), Obst. 280 
scars resulting from, Obst. 4i 
Hysteria and malingering, distinction betwrit* 
Neur. 26 
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Hysteria, definition of, Near. 26 

disseminated sclerosis mistaken for, Ophth. 3 
myasthenia gravis mistaken for, Ophth. 3 
Hysterical blindness of 4 years duration cured by 
psychotherapy (A. F. Hurst and R. T. F. 1). 
Roberts), Clin. 30 


Idiot, Mongolian, cataracts in (If. R. Jeremy), 
Child. 11 

Igersheimer, visual acuity in interstitial keratitis 
(quoted), Child. 78-80 

Iliac vein, internal, danger of wounding, in Percy’s 
cold cautery method of treatment of 
inoperable uterine carcinoma, Obst. 270 
Image formation and aphasia, Neur. 36 
Imbecility, definition of, in German law, Psych. 
22 

moral (A. F. Tredgold), Psych. 13 
Immersion baths, neutral, Bain. 21 
Immunity factor in prevention of malaria, War 
18 
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Ligatures, unabsorbable, objections to, Surg. 189 
Lindsay, D. M., and Hewitt, J.— Report on 
strength of Caesarean section scar in 
subsequent pregnancy and labour, Obst. 
126, 127 

Lingual thyroid, case of (G. Badgerow), Laryng. 
45 

Lipoid deposits in muscles following exposure to 
gamma radiation, Path. 9 
Lipomatosis of stroma of a uterine fibromyoma 
(H. R. Andrews), Obst. 305 
of ventricular band, Laryng. 28 
Litholapaxy, Bigelow’s invention of, Urol. 5 
Lithotomy, Civiale’s invention of, Urol. 5 

suprapubic, for large and hard calculi, Urol. 7 
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Little, E. G. Graham.—Atrophic condition of 
skin following treatment of nanus (case), 
Derm. 89 

case of adenoma sebaceum, Derm. 84 
of dermatitis herpetiformis, Derm. 63 
of granuloma annulare, Derm. 76 
of haematolymphangioma, Derm. 61 
of (?) Kaposi’s haemorrhagic sarcoma or Seham- 
berg’s disease. Derm. 22 
of morphcea guttata et areata, Derm. 60 
of parakeratosis variegata, Derm. 11 
of radium burn, Derm. 68 
of Schamberg’s disease, Derm. 27 
cases for diagnosis, Derm. 21, 59 
circumscribed deep induration following appli¬ 
cation of X-rays, Derm. 2 
diphtheroid ulceration of skin, case, Derm. 83 
discussion on carcinoma cutis and pre cancerous 
hyperkeratosis, Derm. 4 
on case of lupus erythematosus (juvenilis), 
Derm. 73 

of (?) pityriasis rubra pilaris, Derm. 71 
of urticaria pigmentosa with bullous 
lesions, Derm. 18 
pemphigus vegetans, Derm. 6 
tuberculide treated with novarsenobillon, 
Derm. 62 

keratodermia blenorrbagica, case, Derm. 90 
lichen planus obtusus eorneus, case of, Derm. 
41 

lichen spinulosus with folliculitis decalvans, 
Derm. 67 

morphcea guttata with arthritis, Derm. 42 
sarcoids of the Darier-Roussy type, Derm. 3 
and Willcox, Sir W., K.C.I.E., case of (?) lichen 
variegatus. Derm. 92 

Liver, abscess of, shoulder pain in, Clin. 11, 12 
acute infection of, masking congenital syphilis, 
Child. 45 

and spleen, enlargement of, in chronic jaundice 
in young woman (P. P. Weber), Clin. 55 
haemorrhagic tumour in, rupture of, causing 
death in acute leukaemia. Clin. 20 
changes in, following delayed chloroform poison¬ 
ing, simulating those present in eclampsia, 
Obst. 257 

cirrhosis of, case (F. Langmead), Child. 14 
with splenomegaly, case (F. Langmead), Child. 
98 

condition of, in case of concealed accidental 
haemorrhage with eclampsia, Obst. 247 
disintegrated red corpuscles in, following ex¬ 
posure to gamma-radiation. Path. 6 
effects of gamma-radiation on, Path. 10 
emulsion added to salvarsan, effect on action of 
salvarsan on spirochoetes, Therap. 10 
enlargement of, in syphilitic foetuses, Obst. 229 
with jaundice (acholuric) but no ascites, in 
case of splenomegaly •(W. S. Sharpe), 
Clin. 1 

microscropical appearances in case of utero¬ 
placental haemorrhage, Cost. 173 
mitochondria in, after exposure to gamma- 
rad iation, Path. 4 

Lloyd, W. and Hill, W.—Large fibrous tumour of 
cheek, Laryng. 11 

Lock Hospital, Harrow Road, anti-syphilitic treat¬ 
ment of pregnant women and new born 
infants at, Obst. 225-228 


Lockh&rt-Mummery , J. P.—Discussion on pruritus 
ani, Proct. 172 

discussion on three cases of fistula treated by 
excision and primary suture, Proct. 155 
extensive sessile villous tumour of rectum, 
Proct. 164 

operative treatment of prolapse (procidentia) of 
rectum in adults, Proct. 72-75 
Lockyer, C. —Discussion on X-rays in treatment 
of uterine fibroids and chronic metritis, 
Obst. 301 

Lodge, SirO., F R.S. —Modern views on electricity 
(quoted), Electr. 43 

London, annual birth-rate in, in relation to 
sterility, Obst. 334 

Temperance Hospital Museum, specimen from, 
of gumma of breast, Surg. 43 
Lorenz method of treating congenital dislocation 
of hip-joint, see Uoffa-Lorenz method 
Lowry, Eleanor.—Case of acromegaly, Laryng. G8 
laryngeal growth with abductor paralysis, 
Laryng. 36 

Lucey, H. C.—Observations bearing on the 
reliability of the large mononuclear 
leucocyte count as aid to diagnosis of 
malaria, Trap. 53-64 

Lnker, G.—Discussion on reduction of blood 
pressure in eclampsia, Obst. 244 
Lung, adherent, separation of, in artificial 
pneumothorax, Med. 19 
(?) neoplasm of (M. Cassidy), Clin. 43; post¬ 
mortem findings, Clin. 73 
perforation of, complicating pneumothorax. 
Med. 21 

right, tuberculous cavity of. forming sac of 
traumatic aneurysm, Surg. 7 
Lungs, influence of congenital syphilis on, Chili 
71 

position of, in specimen of transposition of 
viscera and bicameral heart, Med. 5 
Lupus erythematosus, case of (W. Fox), Derm. 66 
(juvenilis), case of (W. J. O’Donovan). Derm 
73 

with sclerodermia, case (J. H. Sequeiral. 
Derm. 75 

pernio, condition resembling, in child, case 
(F. P. Weber), Derm. 77 
radio-therapy for, dosage, Electr. 11, 12 
treatment of, by sodium iodide and ionization 
(Copenhagen method), two cases showing 
results of (D. Harmer and T. H. Just;. 
Laryng. 9 

vulgaris of ear lobule (W. J. O’Donovan), Derm. 
64 

Lymph, as source of supply of large mononuclears 
Trop. 59 

Lymphadenitis, common in syphilitic children. 
Child. 69 

Lymphangioma of tongue (A. Whitfield), Iten* 
49 

Lymphangitis, filarial, treatment of, by strepto¬ 
coccus vaccine, Trop. 15 
Lymphatic glands, effects of gamma-radiation on. 
Path, 7 

system, infiltration, with cuboidal and spheroidal 
epithelial elements, Surg. 47 
Lymphocytes, destruction by fuli doses of X-ray* 
Electr. 24 

effects of gamma-radiation on, Path. 7 
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Lymphocytogis with erythrodermia, case of (J. H. 

Sequeira and P. N. Pan ton), Derm. 89 
Lympho-sarcoma of post-nasal space (C. W. M. 
Hope), Laryng. 6 


Macalister, C. J.—Discussion on treatment of the 
rheumatic child, Child. 106 
Macalpine, J, B.—Discussion on urinary obstruc¬ 
tion after prostatectomy, Urol. 56 
MacCallan, A. F., C.B.E.—The ankylostomiasis 
campaign in Egypt, 1913-1915, Trop. 71-74 
McCardie. W. J.—Discussion on anaesthetics in 
plastic surgery of face and jaws, Aneesth. 
‘26 

explosion of ether vapour during laryngoscopy, 
Amesth. 34 

MaoCormac, H., C.B.E.-Caseof Darier’s disease, 
Derm. 61 

case of Dercum’s disease, Derm. 23 
discussion on case of (?) diphtheria of skin, 
Derm. 77 

on lupus vulgaris of ear lobule, Derm. 65 

on tuberculosis and dermatitis scrofulosa, 
Derm. 37 

multiple tumours of scalp, Derm. 47 
tuberculide treated with novarsenobillon, Derm. 
62 

two cases of rodent ulcer, Derm. 79 
(for R. G. Harkness and R. D. Passey), (?) basal 
cell carcinoma, Derm. 72 

MoDonagh, J. E. R—Discussion on diagnosis and 
treatment of congenital syphilis, Child. 
77, 78 

discussion on frambcesiform syphilis, Derm. 50 
on latent syphilis and pregnancy, Obst- . 228 
some remarks on the development of the 
Leishman-Donovan bodies, Derm. 55 
Macdonald, A. G.—Malaria problems pertinent to 
prevention, War 17 

MacDonald, J. J. and Keith, A., F.R.S.—Case 
of transposition of viscera showing a 
potentially bicameral heart, Med. 1 
MacDonald, S. G.—Two cases of papilloma of 
kidney, Urol. 31-33 

McFadyean, Sir J.—Discussion on eradication of 
tuberculosis from man and animals, Occ. 
Led. 11 

McG&vio, L.—Case of diffuse hypertrophy of 
breasts, Clin. 21 

Macgregor, A. S. M., O.B.E.—Some features of 
the small-pox outbreak in Glasgow, 1920, 
Kpid. 43 

McHardy’s perimeter, Ophth. 47, 48, 49 
Mcllroy, A. Louise. -Discussion on sterility, Obst. 
337 

use of morphia in labour (abstract), Obst. 263 
Mackay, G.—Discussion on case of commotio 
retinae with extreme oedema, Ophth. 41 
McKenzie, Dan.—Discussion on Canfield operation, 
Laryng. 42 

discussion on case of large dental cyst, Laryng. 
50 

on obstruction of oesophagus by foreign body, 
Laryng. 40 

on streptococcal leptomeningitis in child, Otol. 
14 

on two cases of fatal tonsillectomv, Ijaryng. 
33 


| McKenzie, Dan. — Extensive malignant endothe¬ 
lioma of nose, Laryng. 67 

I problem in diagnosis : Division (?) of both rc- 
; current laryngeal nerves, bilateral ab¬ 

ductor paralysis, Laryng. 22 
scarlatinal scarring of pharynx, Laryng. 51 
Mackenzie, H.—Discussion on treatment of Graves' 
disease, Clin.. Med. & Surg. 1-4, 59-61 
Mackenzie Davidson Memorial Lecture on physio¬ 
logical advance (W. D. Halliburton), 
Electr. 27-39 

McKerron, R. G.—Discussion on treatment of 
ante-partum haemorrhage, Obst. 18 
Macleod, A. L.—Laryngeal tumour for diagnosis, 
j Lari/ng. 12 

| two cases of fatal tonsillectomy, reports on, 
Laryng. 31 

I MacLeod, J. M. H.—Case of early sclerodermia, 
i Derm. 40 

case of pigmentation (? Addison's disease ),Derm. 39 
of urticaria pigmentosa with bullous lesions, 
Derm. 17 

| discussion on dermatitis herpetiformis, Derm. 64 
on pruritus ani, Prod. 177 

| McMullen, W. H., O.B.K.—Discussion on treat¬ 
ment of lacrymal obstruction, Ophth. 63 
implantation cyst of iris, Ophth. 23 
primary (acute) macular disease (fundus changes 
in three brothers characterized by ab¬ 
normal formation of connective tissue), 

! Ophth. 67-69 

and Hine, M. L.—Discussion on ocular palsies, 
Neur. & Ophth. 16-18 

McNair, A.'tf.—Placenta prsevia, with vasa prsevia, 
Ctesarean section, Obst. 195 
Macpherson, Sir W., K.C.M.G.—Discussion on 
health of seamen on board ship, Epid. 40 
malaria problems, War 27 
Macula, coloboma of, case (M. L. Hepburn), 
Ophth. 26 

Macular disease, primary (acute) cases (R. D. 

Batten), Ophth. 66, 67 ; (W. H. McMullen), 
Ophth. 67-69; (G. W. Roll), Ophth. 69 
Magill, 1. and Rowboth&m, E. S.—Anaesthetics 
in plastic surgery of face and jaws, 
Ancesth. 17 

Makins, Sir G. H., G.C.M.G.—Discussion on gun¬ 
shot injury of blood-vessels, Surg. 6 
| Malaria, asexual cycle of, body temperature in re¬ 
lation to, War 20 

blood-cell counts of Europeans living in tropics 
in relation to, Trop. 47 
, complement fixation in, War 18 
destruction of mosquitoes, War 23 
diagnosis of, means for, discussed, Trop. 64-70 
reliability of large mononuclear leucocyte 
count as aid to, observations on (H. C. 
Lucey), Trap. 53-64, 65-70 
entomology of, War 20 

historical and geographical evidence of, War 17 
immunity problems, War 18 
in England, temperature necessary for develop¬ 
ment of, War 21 

in late war, cases admitted to hospital in various 
areas, statistics, Trop. 45 

I pensioners who contracted, blood-cell findings. 

associated clinical conditions present, and 
proportion in which parasites were found 
(tables), Trop. 48-51 
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Malaria in late war, pensioners who contracted, 
laboratory observations on (W. Broughton- 
Alcock), Trap. 45-53 

in Mesopotamia campaign, measures taken for 
prevention of, War 23, 24 
in pensioners, direction of researches at Central 
laboratory, Trap. 46 

valued of test for quinine in urine in, Trop . 52 
latent, in Great Britain, diagnosis of, Trop. 45 
relative increase of large mononuclear orendo- 
thial leucocyte ceils not a constant factor 
in, Trop. 52 
meteorology of, War 21 
mononucleosis in, Trop. 46, 47 
morbidity and mortality records, War 18 
paralysis agitans following,case (S. A. K. Wilson). 
Neur. 48 

parasitology of, War 19 
personal protection against, JFar 22 
prevention, problems pertinent to (A. G. Mac¬ 
donald), War 17 
prophylaxis, War 18, 19 
treatment, War 19 
see also Parasites , malarial 

Malarial origin, myoclonic encephalomyelitis of, 
report on case (M. G. Marinesco), Neur. 51 

Male, conditions in, causing sterility, frequency 
of, Obst. 336 

responsibility of, for sterility in women, statistics, 
Obst. 328 

Malformations, congenital, relation of congenital 
syphilis to, Child. 49 

of face, ear, eye and hand (E. G. Dru Drury), 
Child. 24 

Malignant disease, deep radio therapy of, maxi¬ 
mum amount in one dose preferable in, 
Klectr. 14 

diminished erythrocytic blood - counts in 
patients exposed to gamma-radiation for, 
Path. 5 

radio-therapy of, pigmentation of skin under, 
Elector. 14 

growth of epithelial type diagnosed pathologi¬ 
cally in case of supposed sarcoma of 
frontal bone, Lart/ng. 54 

Malingering and hysteria, distinction between, 
Neur. 26 

definition of, Neur. 26 

Mallein in diagnosis of glanders, Occ. Led. 2 
vaccines, reduction of glanders prevalence by use 
of, Occ. Led. 15 

use of compulsory, in suspected cases of glanders, 
Occ. Led. 3 

Man and animals, eradication of tuberculosis from, 
discussion on, Occ. Led. 11-25 
gome diseases of animals communicable to, 
observations on (F. Hobday), Occ. Led. 1 
diseases of, communicable to animals, extreme 
rarity in British Isles, Occ. Led. 11 

Mandel, L. and Turner, P.—Submammary tumour 
of chest wall, Clin. 60 

Mandible, fractured, repair by free autogenous 
bone-graft, technique employed, demon¬ 
stration of cases and radiographs illus¬ 
trating (G. Chubb), Surg. 81-83 
necrosis of, in children, after extraction of teeth, 
Odont. 12 

syphilitic, Odont. 11, 12 
tumour on left side of, Odont. 14-19 


Mange in animals, method of infection to man. 
Occ. Led. 7 

varieties of parasite, Occ. Led. 7 
in dog and cat, transmissible to man, Occ. Lai. 
7 

in man, lesions produced, Occ. Lect. 7 
treatment of, by sulphur, Occ. Led. 7 
Mania, acute, following operation for radical cure 
of hernia under local analgesic, Anasth. 
12 

choroid plexus in cases of, microscopical exam¬ 
ination, Psych. 24 

development after ether anaesthesia in past or 
present subjects of, Ancesth. 12 
Manipulation in treatment of congenital disloca¬ 
tion of hip, Orth. 11 

Mann, I. C.— Specimen of congenital aphakia in 
human embryo of 5-6 weeks, Ophth. 64 
unusual condition of iris, case, Ophth. 71 
Mann. —Methyl blue-eosin staining method, Moro- 
woka’s modification. Psych. 25 
Manometer, double, use of, in artificial pneumo¬ 
thorax, advantages of, Med. 28 
Manson, Sir P., F.R S. — Discussion on report 
of Government Bacteriologist. British 
Guiana, Trop. 16 

Manson-Bahr,P. H.,D.S.O.—Discussion on report 
of Government Bacteriologist, British 
Guiana, Trop. 16 

Margarine, vegetable, danger of, due to absence of 
vitamin, Klectr. 34 

Marie, P.—Views on aphasia (quoted), Neur. 8 
Marienbad, hospital for nephritis at, Bain. 1 
Marinesco, M. G.—Report on case of myoclonic 
encephalomyelitis of malarial origin, Neur. 
51-55 

Marshall, G.—Discussion on tuberculosis and 
dermatitis scrofulosa, Derm. 36, 3S 
Martindale, L. —Discussion on X-rays iii tre^t 
ment of uterine fibroids and chronic 
metritis, Obst. 298, 299 
Massage, cardiac (A. G. Levy), Surg. 183-190 
artificial respiration in conjunction with, 
essential. Surg. 184 
in chloroform syncope, Surg. 186 
rules for performance of, Surg. 90 
limit of interval between occurrence of syncop 
and commencement of massage. Sure, 
185 

method of applying cardiac compression, Sun. 
185 

surgical technique to obtain proper access to 
heart, Surg. 184 

in ocular palsies, Neur. <k Ophth. 16 
Massie, G.—Fibrocystic disease of skull, case, Cii*. 
76 

and Ogilvie, W. H.—Two cases of Dupuytren> 
fracture treated by screws, Clin. 63 66 
Mast-cells pathognomonic of urticaria pigmentosa. 
Derm. 18, 19 

Mastitis, chronic, Surg. 51, 52 

with cysts (specimen), Surg. 34 
wrong application of term, Sura. 52 
Mastoid antrum, foreign body in (T. J. Faulde.ro 
Otol. 26 

cavity, cleansing of, before opening vein in 
sigmoid sinus thrombosis, Otol. 22 
disease, with associated nerve paralysis, AVn* 

& Ophth. 19 
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Mastoiditis, paralysis of eve muscles occurring in 
connexion with, recovery (W. M. Molli- 
son), Otol. 31 

Maxilla, superior, actinomycosis of (D. Harmer 
and T. H. Just), Laryng. 10 
Maxillary antrum, loculation of, with suppuration 
and reflected pains (Sir J. Dundas- 
Grant), Laryng. 70 

suppuration, chronic, treated by Canfield opera¬ 
tion (Sir J. Dundas-Grant), Laryng. 70 
M&you, M. S.—Cyst of Moll’s gland of unusual 
size, Ophih. 71 

discussion on implantation cysts of iris, Ophth. 
24 

on late infection after sclerostomy, Ophth. 57 
on ocular leprosy, Ophth. 21 
on ocular palsies, Neur. &, Ophth., 12 
on variations in size of physiological cup in 
relation to glaucoma, Ophth. 39 
Measles, control, without isolation from other 
infectious diseases, Kpid. 83 
epidemiology of, in rural and residential areas 
(R. M. F. Picken), Kpid. 75 
in Highland Division at Bedford (1914-15), 
fatality, Kpid. 77. 82, 84 

in Renfrewshire, administrative control of, Kpid. 
79 

case-incidence of, Epid. 76 
death-rates, Kpid. 76 
epidemiology of, Epid. 75 
fatality statistics, Kpid. 76, 77 
incidence and fatality according to age, Kpid. 
78 

influence of social conditions, Epid. 79 
notification of, Epid. 75, 81 
exclusion of rubella, Epid. 82, 84 
periodicity of, Kpid. 76 
Notification Order, rescinding of, Epid. 82, 83 
on board ship, Kpid. 29 
“ Measles” in beef, Ore. Lect. 8 
in pork, Occ. Lect. 8 

Meat inspection, general neglect of, in England, 
Occ. Lect. 2, 8 

Meckel’s diverticulum, see Diverticulum , Meckel’s 
Mediastinal neoplasm, treated by X-rays and 
radium, disappearance of (R. T. Lewis), 
Clin. 22 

Mediastinum, new growth in, risk of operation 
under anaesthesia in cases complicated by, 
Anivsth. 33 

wekk, in artificial pneumothorax, Med. 18 
Medical and .veterinary professions, need for 
collaboration between, Occ. Lect. 1, 2 
inspection of workers previous to employment, 
Epid. 42 

students, best form of instruction of, to fit them 
to take their part in case of national 
emergency (Lieut.-Col. H. E. R. James), 
War 29 

units, Officers’ Training Corps, nature and 
function, War 29, 30 

Melancholia, microscopical examination of choroid 
plexus in cases of, Psych. 24 
MelYille, S., discussion on artificial pneumothorax, 
Med. 28 

Membrana secundaria, changes in, importance of, 
Otol. 6 

tympani, perforation, artificial, in chronic 
catarrhal otitis media, Otol. 7, 9, 10 


Memory, inseparable from things remembered, 
Neur. 37, 38 

Menders hypothesis of relation of facial and oculo¬ 
motor musculature and innervation, Neur. 
& Ophth. 14 

Meningitis, cerebro spinal (?) case of (F. Lang- 
mead), Child. 99 

complete bilateral abolition of acoustic and 
vestibular reactions following (A. Ryland), 
Otol. 37 

death-rate, decline in, TFar 40 
origin, microbic, Neur. 25 

septic, pathological specimens, demonstration of 
(A. A. Gray), Otol. 41 

tuberculous, dua to infection by bovine bacilli, 
Occ. Lect. 14 

Menopause, symptoms of syphilis manifested for 
first time at, Obst. 228 

(X-ray) through treatment of uterine fibroids 
and chronic metritis, Obst. 287, 290-295 

Menstruation, effects of X-rays in, in treatment of 
uterine fibroids and chronic metritis, Obst. 
287 

Mental aptitude of flying officer, assessment of, 
War 3 

conditions cfontra-indicating operative treatment 
of Graves’ disease, Clin., Med. & Surg. 
3, 40 

defects, rare association with oxycephalv, Child. 
33 

permanent, definition of, difficulty in, Psych. 
13, 16, 17 

Deficiency Act (1913), definition of “ moral 
imbecility ” Psych. 13 

disease, forms of, microscopical examination of 
choroid plexus in (abstract) (T. Morowoka), 
Psych. 23 

disorders, acquired, differential diagnosis from 
moral imbecility. Psych. 20 
and “ nerves,” term discussed, Psych. 4 
common occurrence of, Psych. 5 
factors other than heredity possibly concerned 
in onset of, Psych. 9, 10 
gross, in congenital syphilis, Child, 65, 66 
treatment ol, wrong methods in, Psych. 8 
factors concerned in human conduct, Psych. 13 
faculties, controlling, delayed development of, 
differential diagnosis from moral imbe¬ 
cility, Psych. 20 

hygiene, advancement of, creation of atmosphere 
for, Psych. 7 

ethical and physiological issues in, confusion 
of. Psych. 6 

multiple factors in, Psych. S 
some aspects of (E. F. Buzzard), J'sych. 1-12 
value of rest and thought in, Psych. 10 
images remaining unaffected in affections of 
speech, Neur. 13 

Mercantile Marine, annual report of mortality in 
in (quoted), Epid. 25, 26 
incidence of disease in, absence of data, Kpid. 
25 

see also Ship 

Mercaptans, removal of, from ether, A tuesth. 38 

Merchant Shipping Acts, health provisions of, 
Ejrid. 38 

Mercier, C. A., definition of moral imbeciles, 
(quoted), Psych. 19 

definition of term “wisdom,’’ Psych. 15 
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Mercurial inunctions and salvarsan in treatment 
of tabes, Neur. 39, 40 

Mercury, administration by mouth in congenital 
syphilis, Child. 72 

and salvarsan in post-nasal treatment of con¬ 
genital syphilis, Child. 59 
in treatment of congenital syphilis, use alone 
condemned. Child. 59 

of ^vphilitic pregnant women and new-born 
‘infants, Obst. 217, 226, 227 ; Child. 63 
of syphilitic renal disease, intolerance to, 
Child. 46 

ointment, inunctions in congenital syphilis, 
Child. 61 

Mesopotamia, malaria cases admitted to hospital 
in, statistics, Trap. 45 

Messenger, H. L.—<’ase of unerupted teeth in a 
woman, aged 30, Odont. 26 

Metabolism, abnormal, diseases caused by, Neur. 
24 

basal, in Graves’ disease, measurement of, Clin. t 
Med. & Surg. 55, 57 

Metcalfe, j.—Discussion on radio-therapy, Electr. 
15 

Metchnikoff on causes of changes in senescence 
(quoted), Bain. 11 

Meteorology in relation to prevention of malaria, 
War 21 

Methyl -blue-eosin staining method (Mann's), 
Morowoka’s modification, Psych. 25 

Metritis, chronic, and uterine fibroids, treated by 
X-rays, record of seventy-six cases (T. W. 
Eden and F. L. Provis), Obst. 283-295 
treatment by radium, Obst. 297 

Metrorrhagia, cure of, following X-ray treatment 
of uterine fibroids and chronic metritis, 
Obst. 299 

treatment of, by continuous electric current, 
Electr. 49 

Micro-organisms, nervous diseases caused *by, 
Neur. 25 

Microtome (giant) method, in elucidation of 
pathology of breast cancer, Stiry. 50, 51 

Micturition, painful, in acute puerperal salpingo¬ 
peritonitis, Obst. 310 

Middlesex Hospital, methods of examination of 
patients before operation, Amcsth. 32 
museum of, specimens from, of tumours of 
breast, Surg. 45 

Midland and North of England Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Societies, conjoint meeting 
with, Obst. 1 

Migraine as cause of ocular palsies, Neur. & Ophth. 
15 

hereditary, nature of, Neur. 26 
ophthahnoplegique, permanent paralysis of third 
nerve following. Ophth. 3 

Miles, W. E. —Discussion on perineal excision for 
carcinoma of rectum, Prod. 77 
discussion on pruritus ani, Proct. 180 
how soon should colostomy be performed in cases 
of cancer of rectum which are inoperable ? 
I*rod. 66 

Milk, chief vehicle of infection of bovine tubercu¬ 
losis, Occ. Led. 13 

dentition, Hutchinson’s teeth in, Child. 84 
dried, ingestion of, Occ. Tjcrt. 15, 23 
infection, correlation of chronic pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis with, Occ. Led. 23 


Milk, inspection of, in England, defective, Occ. 
Ijed. 2 

tuberculous, drinking of, Occ. Led. 14, 22, 23 
Millard-Gubler syndrome, Neur. 6c Ophth. 3 
Miller, D. A., and Young, J., D.S.O.—Further 
observations on the aetiology of eclampsii 
and the pre-eclamptic state, Obst. 247-262 
Miller, C. H.—Discussion on instruction for 
medical students, War 35 
Milligan, Sir W.—Chronic catarrhal otitis media: 
some thoughts and suggestions, Otol. 2-3 
discussion on Canfield operation, Laryng. 42 
on case of frontal cellulitis, Laripuj. 56 
of tumours of pharynx in young maD. 
Ijaryng. 59 

on cystomata of larynx, Ijaryng. 38 
on lateral sinus thrombosis without otorrhcea, 
Otol. 43 

on lympho-sarcoma of post-nasal space, 

. Laryng. 7 

on two cases of fatal tonsillectomy, Larynn- 33 
Milne, R.—Discussion on epidemiology of measles. 
Epul. 83 

Misconduct, causes of, Psych. 16 
Mites, eggs of, occurrence of, in fceces of miners in 
Cornwall, and their subsequent develop- 
j ment on culture media (M. Khalil), Trap. 

24 

| Mitochondria in liver and kidney after exposure to 
gamma-radiation, Path. 4 
Mitral stenosis, relation of congenital syphilis to. 
Child 49 

Molar, deciduous, with amalgam filling, lying 

buried in lower jaw, overlapped by per 
I manent teeth, case (D. R. Curnock), Odoni 

I 45 

| third, maxillary, removal with third lower molar 
1 advocated, Odont. 56 

Molars, first, upper and lower, with hypoplastic 
I enamel, but with cusps covered with 

normal enamel, Odont. 7 

! lower, backward movement of, case showing 
(J. G. Turner), Odont. 27 
Moon's, in congenital syphilis. Child. 81,83 
second and third, development of, Odont. 2 
second, upper, with third molars joined to root-', 
j Odont. 9 

| third, anatomy of, Odoni. 53 
| area of lowered resistance around, Odont. 

54, 55 

eruption incomplete, Odont. 53 
extraction of, anatomical and pathological 
| arguments in favour of, Odont. 52-54 

prophylactic (A. T. Pitts), Odont. 52 
lower, absence of, Odont. 2 

erupting with difficulty, Odont. 2 
stagnation around, Odont. 54 
upper, with crown directed forwards, Odont. 9 
Mole, hairy, destruction of, by X-rays, epithelioma 
supervening on scar after eight years 
(W. G. Spencer), Clin. 59 
Moles, hairy, of face, operation for, cast's after 
(H. S. Souttar), Derm 29; (H. D. (Lillies*. 
Derm: 31 

Mollison, W. M.—Case of cyst on vocal core. 
Laryng. 5 

case of giant-cell systems in a tonsil, l.arpig 5 
of left-sided glosso-palato-vagal pares*. 

1 Ijaryng. 45 
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Mollison, W. M.—Parah sis of eye muscles occur¬ 
ring in connexion with mastoiditis; re¬ 
covery, Otol. 31 

meatal polypus due to sinus of superficial bony 
meatal wall, Otol. 23 

two cases of lateral sinus thrombosis without 
otorrhoea, Otol. 42 
tympanic exostoses, Otol. 23 
Moll’s gland, cyst of, of unusual size (M. S. Mayou), 
Ophth. 71 

Mongolian idiot, cataracts in (II. R. Jeremy), 
Child. 11 

infant, cataracts in (references), Child. 12 
Monilithrix, case of (W. K. Sibley), Derm. 70 
Mononuclear leucocyte count, large, as aid to 
diagnosis of malaria, reliability of, obser¬ 
vations on (H. C. Lucev), Trap. 53-64 
experiments regarding. Trap. 54-G3 
number per cubic millimetre when blood 
film taken from first drop from ear, Trap. 
58 

variations when film taken from ear or 
finger, Trap. 54-58 

Mononucleosis in malaria, Trop. 46, 47 
Moon’s molars in congenital syphilis, Child. 81, 83 
Moore, Irwin.—Discussion on case of laryngocele, 
Laryng. IS 

discussion on cystomata of larynx, Laryng. 37 
on multiple polypi of deep pharynx, Laryng. 3 
on specimen of artificial emphysema of right 
half of larynx, Laryng. 58 
on two cases of fatal tonsillectomy, Laryng. 
83 

epidiascopic demonstration of two authenticated 
specimens of eversion of sacculus laryngis, 
Laryng. 28 

Moore, R. Foster. -Discussion on ocular palsies, 
Ne-ur. Ophth. 8 

Moral imbeciles, deterrent effect of punishment 
on, slight or absent. Psych. 18 
general description of, Psych. 19 
imbecility (A. F.Tredgold), Psych. 13 
certification of, Psych. 22 
definition of, in Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, 
Psych. 13 

“early age,” Psych. 17 
mental defect, Psych. 13 
strong vicious or criminal propensities, 
Psych. 17 

differential diagnosis, Psych. 19, 20 
sense, defect of, cause of misconduct, Psych. 16 
evolution of. Psych. 15, 21 
in regulation of human conduct, Psych. 15 
psychological nature, Psych. 15 
Moritz, M.—Significance of parametrium (quoted), 
Obst. 202 

Morowoka, T.—The microscopical examination of 
the choroid plexus in general paralysis of 
the insane and other forms of mental 
diseases (abstract). Psych. 23 
Morphia and scopolamine injections in plastic 
surgery of face and jaws, Aiuesth. 23 
in after-treatment of operations for Graves’ 
disease, Clin., Med. & Surg. 47 
use of, in labour (A. Louise Mcllroy) (abstract), 
Obst. 263 

dosage and effects, Obst. 264 
Morphine and atropine, injection of, before 
administration of amesthetic, Amesth. 13 


MorphflDa guttata et areata, case of (E. G. Graham 
Little), Derm. 60 

with arthritis, case of (Fi. G. G. Little), Derm. 
42 

Morris, Sir H.. Bt.—Angioma of kidney (quoted), 
Urol. 35, 36 

Morton, R.—Discussion on radio-therapy, Elcctr. 
17 

and Gray, H. T.— Case of carcinoma en cuirasse, 
treated by X-rays, Clin. 25 

Mosquito carriers of Filaria Bancrofti , investiga¬ 
tion to determine, Trop. 3 

Mosquitoes, destruction of, in prevention of 
malaria, War 23 

Mothers, pregnant, syphilitic,* treatment with 
mercury. Child 63 
with salvarsan, Child. 63 
syphilitic, effect of treatment on children, 
Child. 77 

treatment in prevention of congenital syphilis 
in infants. Child. 64 

Mott, Sir F. W., F.R.S. — Discussion on diagnosis 
and treatment of congenital syphilis, 
Child. 54 

syphilitic infection by means of chromidian 
granules (quoted) Obst. 220 

Mouth, amesthetic administered by, in plastic 
operations on face and jaws, technique of, 
Amesth. 19 

dyspeptic ulcer of, cause, Odont. 48 
floor of, recurrent epithelioma of, treated by 
diathermy (F. J. Steward), Clin. 37 
infected, and elevation of temperature, Odont. 50 
association of rheumatic cases with, Odont. 50 
causing pain at side of base of tongue, Odont. 
49 

effects on general condition of health, Odont. 
47 

Mouth-breathing, treatment of. leading to cure of 
two cases of asthma, Odont. 50 

Moxon, F., O.B.E.—Reading and writing desk for 
“myopes and those disposed to myopia,” 
Ophth. 65 

Mucin, warm applications, in chronic catarrhal 
otitis media, Otol. 9 

Mud baths and nephritis (M. Porges), Bain. 1 
effect on blood pressure, Bain. 1, 3 
effect on urine, Bain. 2 

in nephritis, action of, conclusions regarding, 
Bain. 3, 4 

Mumps on board ship, Epid. 29 

Murray, D. H;—Ignition of ether vapour in 
presence of closed electric light (quoted), 
Ancrsth. 35 

Muscle and muscles : 

cardiac, little affected bv ordinary exposure to 
gamma radiation. Path. 10 
changes in, in senescence, Bain. 7, 10 
damaged, injection of products of, causing 
toxremia. Obst. 249, 258 

extra-ocular, oedema, complicating Graves’ 
disease, with exophthalmos, Neur. & 
Ophth. 8, 13 

fission products of, toxicity, Obst. 249, 258 
gummata in, in congenital syphilis. Child. 53 
of foot, intrinsic, actions and electrical treat¬ 
ment of (G. M. Levick). Orth. 143 
of neck, certain, defective development of (F. 
Langmead), Child. 13 
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Muscle and muscles: 

striated, effects of exposure to gamma-radiation 
on, Path. 9 

transplantation of, iu treatment of habitual or 
recurrent dislocations, Orth. 146 

unstriated, effects of exposure to gamma- 
radiation on. Path. 9 

uterine, pathology of, in utero-placental 
haemorrhage, Obst. 156 

Muscular dystrophy in boy aged 7 years (P. B. 
Roth), Orth. 19 

pains as danger signal of rheumatism in 
children, Child. 106 

system, changes in, after exposure to gamma 
rays of -5 grm. of radium bromide, Path. 
8, 9, 10 

physiological effects of thermal agents on, 
Bain. 17 

Myasthenia gravis mistaken for hysteria, Ophth. 
3 

oculo-motor paralysis in. Near. &, Ophth. 13, 

14 

paralysis of ocular nerves in, Ophth. 3 

Mycosis fungoides, cases of (G. Pernet), Derm. 83; 
(H. C. Semon), Derm. 9 

Myelitis, acute, at about seventh dorsal segment, 
with optic neuritis, case (J. Tavlor), Near. 
43 

origin microbic, Neur. 25 

Myers, A.—Discussion on case of pharyngeal 
pouch, Larynq. 47 

Myers, B., C.M.G.—Discussion on biology of 
epidemic influenza, War 49 

enlarged spleen ; case for diagnosis, Clin. 80 

transposition of viscera with congenital heart 
disease, Child. 4 

and Weber, F. Parkes.—Case of sclerodactylia 
of bands with multiple telangiectasis of 
skin and mucous membrane, Clin. 52 

Myocardium, degenerative changes in, risk of, 
during operation under anaesthesia, 
Ancesth. 31 

Myoclonic encephalomyelitis of malarial origin, 
case of, report on (M. G. Marinesco), 
Neur. 51-55 

Myopes, and those predisposed to myopia, reading 
and writing desk for (F. Moxon), Ophth. 
65 

Myopia, cases of, variations in size of physiological 
cup in, indicated by frequency polygons, 
Ophth., 34,35 

high, extreme choroidal atrophy in, shown by 
R. 1). Batten’s hydrophthalmoscope (R. L. 
Rea), Ophth. 59 


N&barro, D.— Discussion on diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of congenital syphilis, Child. 60-62 
NflBVUS, cavernous, of foot, case of (P. Turner), 
Clin. 48 

extensive, of type mevus uuius lateris (J. H. 
Sequeira), Derm. 44 

treatment of, atrophic condition of skin following, 
case (E. G. G. Little), Derm. 89 
Nasal septum, angeioma of, large (H. Tilley), 
Lanpig. 34 

Nasopharynx, tumour of, extending outwards 
into zygomatic and temporal fossa? (N. 
Patterson), Lari/ng. 31 


Naval experience, biology of epidemic influenza 
as illustrated by (S. F. Dudley), liar 37-48 
Navigators (air), importance of previous medical 
and family history, War 2 
Neame, H.—Case of leprosy affecting conjunctiva 
and cornea, Ophth. 16 

and Woodhead, G. R.—Discussion on diagnose 
and treatment of congenital svphilis, 
Child.. 78 

Neck and temporal bone, cirsoid aneurysm involv¬ 
ing (N. Patterson), Otol. 38 
glands of, chronic enlargement of, in congenital 
syphilis, Child. 53 

muscles of, defective development of (F. Lang- 
mead), Child. 13 

posterior triangle of, extravasation of blood into 
in case of bullet wound of second portion 
of subclavian artery, Surg. 7 
scarring of, from prolonged or excessive X-ray 
treatment of Graves’ disease, Clin., Med. 
& Surg. 20 

Necrosis in placental infarction, Obst. 250 
Needle baths, neutral, Bain. 21 
Needle-holder, illuminated, with corneal tap 
attached (B. T. Lang), Ophth. 43 
Neo-kharsivan injections in congenital syphilis, 
Child. 61 

Neo-salvarsan, provocative injection of, producing 
positive Wassermanu reaction, Child. 44 
Nephrectomy, introduction of, Urol. 8 
Nephritis, chronic, deformities associated with 
(fcl. A. T. Fairbank), Orth. 21-28 
interstitial, chronic, in early life, relation of 
congenital syphilis to, Child. 47-48 
haemorrhagic, unilateral, with slight hydrone¬ 
phrosis (Z. Cope), Urol. 23 
mud baths and (M. Porges), Bain. 1 

action of, conclusions regarding, Bain. 3, 4 
parenchymatous, uncomplicated, bicarbonate 
tolerance in, Obst. 237 

subacute, treatment of. by kidney decapsulation, 
discussion on, Urol. 19 
account of four cases (abstract) (Sir T. Hordtf 
Urol. 13 18 

treatment at Marienbad. Bain. 1 
war, aetiology of, Bain. 1 
Nephro-lithotomy, first performance of (l$8f". 
Urol. 7 

Nephropexy, transperitoneal (abstract) {'■ 
Bonney), Urol. 19 
Hahn's invention of, Urol. 8 
Nerve-ending in skin, disease of, iu old-standing 
and severe case of pruritus ani, 

I ? 3 

Nerve-fibres, internuclcar. Neur. & Ophth. *2,3 
opaque, in both eves, with persistent pupillary 
membrane (N. B. B. Fleming). Ophth A 
Nerve, laryngeal, recurrent, paralysis of, »fk r 
thyroidectomy (T. B. Layton), Lanmg.'M 
optic, atrophy of, followed by general paralyse 
Ophth s 4 

evulsion of (P. G. Doyne), Ophth. 9 
reflexes in congenital syphilis, Child. G6, t77 
regeneration, general considerations on (E. ^ 

• Corner), Surg. 137 
Nerves, effects of infective scar tissue on, 

139 

ocular, mixed affection in diphtheritic paralyse 
Ophth. 3 
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Nerves, ocular, in encephalitis lethargica, Ophth. 3 
paralysis in myasthenia gravis, Ophth. 3 
regeneration of, infective scar tissue and, Sura. 

140 

“ Nerves,” use of term discussed, Psych. 4 
Nervous disease, cause of (abstract,) (E. S, Rey¬ 
nolds), Neur 23 

frequency of group incidence, Neur. 27 
disorders, wrong use of term for mental disorders, 
Psych. 5 

• stability and neuro-muscular co-ordination in | 
flying officers, tests for, War 9, 10, 11 
system, central, hamiatozoa in, observers re 
cording, Neur. 55 

in children, effect of rheumatism on, Child. 

103 

physiological effects of thermal agents on, 
Bain. 18 

state of “ awareness” in, Ancesth. 4 
widespread affection of, failure of vision 
associated with, Ophth. 3, 4 
Nervousness as cause for operation for goitre, 
Surg. 112 

Neuralgia, trigeminal, dental origin of, Odont. 

49 

Neurasthenia, acquired, due to stress, Neur. 24, 

26 

dental treatment beneficial to, Odont. 51 
hereditary, Neur. 26 

Neurasthenics, bad subjects for anaesthesia, 
Ancesth. 5, 11 

Neuritis and gastric attacks, optic neuritis from, 
case (S. A. K. Wilson), 

diabetic, associated with changes in posterior 
columns, possible cause of, Neur. 24 
gouty, Neur. 24 

optic, in disseminated sclerosis, Ophth. 4 
rarity in disease of pituitary body, Ophth. 7 
with acute myelitis at about seventh dorsal 
segment, case (J. Taylor), Neur. 43 
without impairment of vision, Ophth. 5 
rheumatic, oculo-motor, Neur. & Ophth. 4 | 

resulting in paralysis of seventh nerve, Neur. & . 

Ophth. 13 

Neuro-fibromatosis, case of (S. E. Dore), Derm. 

68 

see also von Recklinghausen's disease 
Neuroglia cells in brain from case of malarial 
myoclonic encephalomyelitis, Neur. 53, 54 
Neurological aspects (some) of ophthalmic cases 
(J. Taylor), Oplvh. 1 
Neuroma, plexiform (P. Juler), Ophth. 8 
Neuro-muscular co-ordination and nervous 
stability in flying officers, tests for, War 
9, 10, 11 

Neuropaths, bad subjects for anaesthesia, Aruesth. 

5. 11 

Newborn infants and pregnant women, anti- 
syphilitifl treatment of, results of (J. 
Adams), Obst. 223-225 
Nightmares, origin of, Psych. 8, 9 
Nitch, C.—Carcinoma of breast, metastasis in 
vertebra? (specimen), Surg. 37 
“ Paget’s eczema ” (specimen>, Surg. 38 
with extensive metastasis (specimen), Surg. 39 
columnar-celled carcinoma of nipple (specimen 1 , 
Surg. 39 

cystic adeno-fibroma of breast (specimen), Surg. 

37 


Nitch, C.—Diffuse carcinoma intermingled with 
functionating gland (specimen), Surg. 38 
discussion on case of melanotic sarcoma of 
kidney, Urol. 39 

multiple duct papillomata of breast (specimen), 
Surg. 3S 

round-celled sarcoma of breast undergoing fatty 
degeneration (specimen), Surg. 37 
spindle-celled adeno-sarcoma of breast (speci¬ 
men), Surg. 38 

very early carcinoma of breast (specimen), Surg. 
38 

Nitrous oxide analgesia in plastic surgery of face 
and jaws, Ancesth. 23, 27 

Nodules, subcutaneous, in case of sclerodermia 
and sclerodactylia, Child. 40, 41 

Noguchi, cultivation of spirochsete granules, Child. 
63 

Norbury, L. E. C.—Case of ulcerative colitis, 
Prod. 163 

North of England and Midland Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Societies, conjoint meeting 
with, Obst. 1 

Nose, anaesthetic administered by, in plastic sur¬ 
gery of face and jaws, Ancesth. 21, 26 
endothelioma of, malignant, extensive (D. 
McKenzie), Laryng. 67 

foreign body discharged from (C. Horsford), 
Laryng. 36 

infection of cavernous sinus from clot formed in 
small veins in neighbourhood of, Otol. 22 

Nostril, left, floor of, retention cyst of, with 
specimen of similar cyst removed last year 
from right nostril of game patient (G. W. 
Dawson), Laryng. 50 

NoYarsenobillon in interstitial keratitis. Child. 79 
injections in congenital syphilis. Child. 61 
tuberculide treated with (H. MacCormac), 
Derm. 62 

Nuclear atrophy, infantile. Neur. & Ophth. 16, 18 

Nutrition, physiological effects of thermal agents 
on, Bain. 18 


Obesity and sterility, relationship between, Obst. 
330 

case of (F. Langmead), Child. 39 
kind of baths suitable in, Bain. 21 
of endocrine origin, factor of congenital syphilis 
as cause of, Child. 46, 47 

Obturator for closing perforations in prosthetic 
treatment of congenital cleft palate, Odont. 
62, 63 

Occupation, nervous diseases caused by, Neur. 24 
Ocular muscle balance and visual acuity in flying 
officers, analysis of records, War 6-9 
palsies, see Palsies , ocular 
Oculo-motor and facial musculature and inner¬ 
vation, relation between, Mendel’s hypo¬ 
thesis, Neur. & Ophth 14 
nuclei, arrangement and relations of, Neur. (fc 
Ophth. 2 

vascular supply of, Neur. & Ophth. 3 
O’DonoYan, W. J.—Carcinoma cutis in anthracene 
workers, Derm. 73 

case of lupus erythematosus (juvenilis), Derm. 73 
dermatitis herpetiformis, Derm. 63 
discussion on case of (?) basal cell carcinoma, 
Derm. 72 
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O'Donovan, W. J.—Discussion on health of seamen 
on board ship, Epid. 42 

discussion on tuberculide treated with novar- 
senobillon, Derm. 62 
framboesiform syphilis, Derm. 49 
lupus vulgaris of ear lobule, Derm . 64 

Odontome, fibrous (?), Odont. 14 

follicular, of upper jaw (D. Guthrie), Laryng. 13 

(Edema due to failing heart, contra-indication to 
operative treatment of Graves’ disease, 
Clin. 40, 41 

elephantoid, in filariasis, Trop. 13 
extreme, commotio retinae with (F. A. William¬ 
son), Ophth. 41 

of larynx, case of, for diagnosis (Sir J. D. Dundas- 
Grant), Laryng. 21 

(Esophagus, obstruction of, by foreign body acting 
as ball-valve, two cases (S. Hastings), 
Laryng. 38 

obstruction of, in girl aged 4J years, case (R. C. 
Jewesbury), Child. 22 

of infant, foreign body (collar stud) in, causing 
spinal osteomyelitis and death (D. Guth¬ 
rie), Laryng. 63 

upper end, or lower pharynx, stricture of, two 
cases, Laryng. 40 

Officers’ Training Corps, medical units, advantages 
to State and to cadet. War 32 
course of training, War 32, 33 
nature and function, War 29, 30 
number trained pre-war, War 31 
present conditions of, remarks on, War 34, 35 
organization for training medical students, 
War 31 

Ogilvie, W. H.—Case of enlarged ischial bursae, 
Clin. 29 

case of multiple Brodie’s abscesses in scapula, 
Clin. 78 

of parovarian cyst in baby, aged 3 months, 
Clin. 77 

of strangulation of small intestine by a band, 
with unusual absence of symptoms, Clin. 
27 

and M&ssie, G. —Two cases of Dupuytren’s frac¬ 
ture treated by screws, Clin. 63-66 

Oil ether anaesthesia in plastic operations on face 
and jaws, disadvantages of, Amvsth. 25 
in thyroid operations, C/in., Med. & Surq. 
18 

Old age, vitality of those undergoing balneo-therapy 
in, Bain. 22 

Oldfield, C.—Discussion on rupture of Caesarean 
section scar, Obst. 138 

Oligopnoea due to use of omnopon in second stage 
of labour, Obst. 265 

Oliver, M. W. B., and Jackson, T.—Artificial eye 
and lids attached to a spectacle frame, 
Ophth. 42 

O’Malley, J. F.—Bilateral subperiosteal suppura¬ 
tion of orbit during scarlet fever, due to 
ethmoidal suppuration (orbital cellulitis), 
Laryng. 56 

case of enlarged tonsils for diagnosis, Laryng. 68 
discussion on case for diagnosis, Laryng. 53 
on case of large dental cyst, Laryng. 50 
on two cases of fatal tonsillectomy. Laryng. 33 

Omnopon, use of, in labour, Obst. 263, 265 

Open air treatment in cases of intracranial suppu¬ 
ration, Otol. 23 


Openshaw, T. H., C.B.—Discussion on congenital 
dislocation of hip, Orth. 18 
discussion on recurrent or habitual dislocations. 
Orth. 147 

Operations, major, risk of shock, haemorrhage and 
anfesthetic in, Ancesth. 31 
minor, anaesthesia under, risk in, Aiuesth. 31 
Ophthalmic cases, some neurological aspects of 
(J. Taylor), Ophth. 1 

surgeon and physician, co operation between, 
necessity for, Ophth. 1, 2 

Ophthalmoplegia, bilateral, double, case (J. G. 
Diegg), Neur. & Ophth.. 7 
externa, associated ’with Graves’ disease. Sen. 

& Ophth.. 6, 7, 8, 12 

chronic progressive, case-histories, Near. A 
Ophth.. 17, 18 

cases reported by various authors. Near, it 
Ophth., 16, 18 

Ophthalmoplegias, nuclear, causal agents. Xeur. 

Ophth , 3 

Opium, value of, in labour, Obst. 265 
Oppenheim, infantile form of progressive bulbar 
paralysis (quoted). Near. & Ophth.. 18 
Optic nerve atrophy from neuritis and gastric 
attacks, case (S. A.K. Wilson), Neur. AS 
with unilateral leontiasis ossia. case (N. K. 
Harman ). Ophth. 11 
evulsion of (P„ G. Doyne), Ophth. 9 
Orbit, bilateral subperiosteal suppuration of, during 
scarlet fever, due to ethmoidal suppura¬ 
tion (orbital cellulitis) (J. F. O’Malley!, 
Laryng. 56 

infection of cavernous sinus from clot formed in 
small veins in neighbourhood of, Otol. 22 
Orchitis, congenital syphilis and. Child 52 
Oriental sore of lobe of ear (S. E. Dore), Derm. 43 
Ormond, A. W., C.B.E.—Discussion on treatment 
of lacrvmal obstruction. Ophth. 62 
Osteitis, chronic, trigeminal neuralgia and, Odon' 
49, 50 

deformans. (H. A. T. Fairbank), Orth. 20 
of left tibia, case (P. B. Roth). Orth. 168 
fibrosa treated by resection of 4 in. of humerus 
and insertion of boiled beef bone graft, 
case of (C. W. G. Bryan), Clin. 74 
Osteo-arthritis, Therap. 4 

fixation of arytienoids in case of (A. J. Hutchi 
I son), Laryng. 22 

of bip-joint, date of onset, Orth. 10, 18 
| Osteo-chondritis deformans, case of <W. K. 
i Tanner), Clin. 57 

Osteo-chondro-sarcoma of breast (specirnem, 
Surg. 34 

Osteogenesis imperfecta (F. Langmeadl, Child. 21 
Osteomyelitis, due to congenital syphilis, ofwn 
diagnosed as epiphysitis. Child. 51 
I in congenital syphilis, differential diagnosis of. 
Child. 51, 52, 53 

of long bones in infancy, congenital syphil? 
causing, Child. 51 

of other origin, differential diagnosis from osteo¬ 
myelitis due to congenital syphilis 
Child. 51 

spinal, and death, foreign body (collar-stud) in 
. oesophagus of infant, causing (D. Guthrie 
Laryng. 63 

Otitis, media, catarrhal, chronic, changes in, O '; 
>3 
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Otitis media, catarrhal, Eustachian obstruction 
in, Otol. 6 

fluid content of bypotympanum in, Otol. 
3, 8 

thoughts on and suggestions as to (Sir W. 
Milligan), Otql. 2-8 

treatment, Otol. 3 

by artificial perforation of membrano 
tympani, Otol. 7, 9, 10 
by local applications. Otol. 4, 8, 9 
by radium, Otol. 8, 10 
errors in, Otol. 4 

suppurative, chronic, streptococcal leptomenin¬ 
gitis in child due to radical mastoid 
operation for; recovery, Otol. 13 

Otology, Central Institute of, foundation in London 
suggested, Otol. 1. 

Otorrhoea, chronic, classification of cases, Otol. 
27 

treatment by zinc ionization and electrolysis 
(A. R. Friel), Otol. 27; (W S. Sharpe, 
Otol. 30 

cases favourable and unfavourable for, Otol. 
30 

Otorrhoea, lateral sinus thrombosis without, two 
cases (VV. M. Mollison), Otol. 42 

Ovariotomy (1920), following abdomino-perineal 
excision (1912), case of (Sir C. Gordon 
Watson), Prod. 76 

Ovary, conditions affecting, leading to sterility, 
Obst. 330 

effect of X-rays on, in treatment of uterine 
fibroids and chronic metritis, Obst. 28G 
relation to toxaemia of pregnancy, Obst. 261 
suppuration of, in acute puerperal salpingo-peri- 
tonitis, Obst. 309 

Ovum, syphilitic infection by spirochaete granules, 
Child. 63 

Ox, immunity of, to glanders. Ore Led. 1 

intraocular blood-vessels of (Priestley Smith) 
(abstract), Ophth. 7 

Oxycephaly, case (R. C. Jewesbury and J. C. 
Spence), Child. 27 

rarely associated with mental defect. Child. 33 

OxyurU in bowel, tests for presence of, in cases of 
pruritus ani, Prod. 176 


Pachydermia of vocal cord, case of (E. D. D. 
Davis), Isaryng. 60 

Pa e, C. Max, D.S.O. —Cases of injury to carpal 
bones, Clin. 3S 
renal dwarfism, Child. 89 
discussion on bone grafting. Orth. 192 

Paget's disease, anomalous, Derm. 6 
of nipple (specimen), Surg. 34 
eczema-carcinoma of breast (specimen), Surg. 
38 

Pains, tabetic, differentiation from pains of other 
origin, Neur. 40, 41 

Palate, soft, and fauces on right side and cheek 
on left side, epithelioma of, treated by 
diathermy (F. J. Steward), Clin. 37 
restoration of, in prosthetic treatment of con¬ 
genital cleft palate, Odont. 65 
weakness of, with right-sided recurrent par¬ 
alysis and partial atrophy of tongue (W. 
Howarth), Laryng. 3 
tuberculous ulceration of, Odont. 22 


I Palmer, A. C.—Discussion on lipomatosis of 
stroma of uterine fibromyoma, Obst. 307 
microscopical description of sections of cases of 
sarcoma of uterus, Obst. 325, 326 

Palpitation as cause for operation for goitre, 
Sing. 112 

Palsies, ocular, classification of cases according 
| to known primary cause, Neur. & Ophth. 

.15 

complicated by diplopia, Neur. & Ophth. 16 
discussion on, Neur. & Ophth. 1-19 
mode of production, Neur. & Ophth. 1 
of rheumatic origin, Neur. & Ophth. 4, 5, 13 
sex-incidence. Neur. & Ophth. 15 
treatment, Neur. & Ophth. 16 
varied conditions under which occurring, 
Ophth. 2 

see also Paralysis , oculo-motor ; Ophthalmo¬ 
plegia externa 

Palsy (birth), late case of (P. Mavnard Heath), 
Orth. 53 

Pantograph, use of, in sootometry, Ophth. 47, 48 

Panton, P. N. and Sequeira, J. H.—Case of 
erythrodermia with lymphocytosis, Derm. 
89 

Papilloma (duct) and carcinoma of breast (speci¬ 
men), Surg. 40 

of breast (specimen), Surg. 35, 38 
of gall bladder and ureter, hydronephrosis, 
ureterectomy, case (J. W. Thomson 
I Walker), Urol. 27 

of kidney, two cases of (S. G. MacDonald), 
Urol. 31-33 

of ureter, hydronephrosis, no urinary symptoms, 
nephrectomy, ureterectomy, case (J. W. 
Thomson Walker), Urol. 25 
| partial ureterectomy, case (J. W. Thomson 

Walker), Urol. 28 

1 one benign, duct cystic breast containing, Surg. 
47 

Parakeratosis variegata, case of (E. G. Graham 
| Little), Denn. 11 

| Paralysis, abductor, bilateral, in exophthalmic 
goitre (T. B. Layton), Laryng. 55 
, abductor, bilateral: division (?) of both recurrent 
laryngeal nerves : problem for diagnosis 
(D. Mackenzie), Laryng. 22 
laryngeal growth with (E. Lowry), Laryng. 

1 36 

acute, ascending, microbic origin, Neur. 25 
adductor, bilateral (P. Franklin), Laryng. 3G 
agitans, following malaria, case (S. A. K. 
Wilson), Neur. 48 

(?) in case of Graves 1 disease (J. Collier), Neur. 
46 

symptomatic, following lethargic (epidemic 
encephalitis, ambulatory case of (F. P. 
Weber), Clin. 4 

bilateral, of internal tensors of larynx (P. 

I Franklin), Laryng. 43 

1 bulbar, progressive infautile form of, Neur. & 
Ophth. 18 

diphtheritic, mixed affection of ocular nerves 
in, Ophth. 3 

facial, peripheral, comparison with peripheral 
oculo-motor paralysis, Neur. & Ophth . 11 
recurrent (F. Langmead), Child. 20 
general, juvenile, relation of to congenital 
, syphilis, Child. 54 
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Paralysis, general, of insane and other forms of 
mental disease, microscopical examination 
of choroid plexus in (abstract) (T. Moro- 
woka), Psych. 23 

degenerative processes in choroid plexus from 
cases of, Psych. 28 * 

following optic atrophy, Ophth. 4 
isolated third nerve paralysis in, Ophth. 2 
pathological changes in choroid plexus, 
Psych. 26 

ocular, varied conditions under which occurring, 
Ophth. 2 

oculo motor, associated with herpes ophthal¬ 
micus, Neur. & Ophth. 19 
central or cerobral, Neur. & Ophth. 2 
classification. Neur. Ophth. 2 
extra-cerebral, Neur. & Ophth. 2 
in myasthenia gravis, Neur. <fc Ophth. 13, 14 
muscular, Neur. & Ophth. 2 
peripheral, Neur. & Ophth. 10, 11 
non-syphilitic nature of, Neur. <fc Ophth. 
10 

relation to Bell's palsy, Neur. & Ophth. 10 
with simultaneus affection of cranial nerves, 
Neur. & Ophth. 10 

of external rectus muscle with middle-ear sup¬ 
puration on same side (A. J. Hutchison), 
Otol. 34 

of recurrent laryngeal nerve after thyroidectomy 
(T. B. Layton), Laryng. 24 
complicating operation for goitre, Surg. 132 

recurrent, right-sided, with partial atrophy and 
loss of mobility of tongue (W. Howarth), 
Jjaryng. 4 

with partial atrophy of tongue and weakness 
of soft palate (W. Howarth), Laryng. 3 
Parametrium, significance of, Obst. 202 
Paramore, R. H.—Discussion on aetiology of 
eclampsia, Obst. 260 

Paraplegia, senile, origin of, Neur. 24, 25 
Paraplegias, reflex, origin of, Neur. 25 
Parasites and spirochaetes in vitro , action of 
salvarsan on, compared, Therap. 10 

malarial, in pensioners, positive findings, Trap. 
50 

positive findings and period after return of 
pensioner to England, 'Prop. 51 
proportion found in relation to a clinical state 
(table). Trap. 48 

proportion found in relation to period of 
time since first appearance of symptoms 
(table). Trap. 49 

nervous diseases caused bv, Neur. 25 
Parasitology of malaria. Wai 19 
Parathyroid glands as functioning organs, ques¬ 
tion of importance discussed, Clin., Med. 
& Surg. 42 

Pardington, G. L.—Advancing years and balneo¬ 
therapy, Bain. 5-22 

Paresis, adductor, bilateral, of vocal cords, case 
(M. Vlasto), Laripig. 52 

glosso palato-vagal, left-sided, case of (W„ M. 
Mollison), Jjaryng. 45 

Parietal region, loft, echinococcal cyst of, case (P. 
Sargent), Neur. 47 

Paris, annual birth-rate in, in relation tosterilitv, 
Obst. 334 

Parity in relation to rupture of Caesarean section 
scar, Obst. 32 


Parkinson, J. P.—Case of patent ductus arterio¬ 
sus, Child. 36 

case of symmetrical gangrene (? Raynaud’s), 
Child. 96 

Parkinson’s disease, epidemic encephalitis simu¬ 
lating, Neur. 51 

Parotitis, bilateral, of (?) syphilitic origin (H. C. 
Semon), Derm. 38 

Parovarian cyst in baby, aged 3 months, case 
(W. H. Ogilvie), Clin. 77 

Parry, C. H..—Clinical description of Graves’ 
disease by, preceding that of Graves, 
Clin., Med. & Surg. 17 

Parsons, F.—Value of isolation hospitals (quoted), 
Epuj. 3 

Parsons, J. H., F.R.S.—Coloboma confined to 
optic disc, Ophth. 26 

discussion on case of unusual conditions of iris. 
Ophth. 71 

Parsons-Bmith, B. T. —Case of congenital aortic 
atresia. Clin. 73 

Pastille, correct position in tube-shield iinportanr, 
Electr. 15 

Sabouraud’s, use in ringworm, Electr. 15 
Pastilles, selection of, Electr. 15 

Sabouraud and Noir£, value and reliability ir 
measurement of unfiltered rays used in 
skin diseases, Electr. 22 

Patella, dislocations of, recurrent, discussion on. 
Orth. 149-153 

treatment of, cases, Orth. 150, 151 
Paterson, D. H. -Discussion on case of deformi 
ties associated with chronic nephritis. 
Orth. 29 

and Poynton, F. J.—Congenital deficiency of 
subcutaneous fibrous tissue associated with 
nodules due to dilated arterioles, Child. 7 
Paterson, H. J., C.B.E.—Gumma of breast (speci 
men), Surg. 43 

Pathology, comparative, necessity for study of. 
Occ. Lcct. 15, 16 

Patients, examination of. by anesthetist, previous 
to anaesthesia, advantages of, Amesth. 

neglect of preparation before undergoing anaes¬ 
thesia, Aiuesth. 31, 32 

Paton, L.—Discussion on case of commotio retim* 
with extreme oedema, Ophth. 41 

on ocular palsies. Neur. & Ophth. 2, 19 
Patterson, N.—Adhesions between back of tongue 
and posterior pharyngeal wall, J.arvnc. 

30 

cirsoid aneurysm involving temporal bone ani 
neck, Otol. 38 

epithelioma of auricle, Otol 38 

tumour of nasopharynx extending outwards bi¬ 
zygomatic and temporal fossa*, T.ar ;xv 

31 

Payne, J. Lewin, O.B.E.—An artificial velum f:r 
congenital cleft palate, Odcmt. 36 
Pea, hard, causing obstruction of oesophagus, cah 
(S. Hastings), Jjaryng. 39 
Pearson, s. Vere. — Discussion on artifice 
pneumothorax, Med. 21. 23 
Pearson, W. J., D.S.O.—Case of congenital bear: 
disease (shown bv F. Langmead), Chi' i 
93 

case of infantilism with marked increase of >u: 
cutaneous fat, Child. 42 
Pellagra, deficiency disease, Electr. 35 
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Pelvic and abdominal viscera, effects of X-rays on, 1 
in treatment of uterine fibroids and chronic 
metritis, Obst. 289 

flour, female, anatomy of (H. Briggs), Obst. 197- 
206 

Pelvis, fascia* of, arrangement and relationship to 
levator ani, Obst. 201 

fracture of, with dislocation (B. W. Howell), 
Child. 12 

renal, papilloma of, haunato-nephrosis due to 
(Z. Cope), Urol. 24 

Pemphigus vegetans (H. Davis), Derm. 6 
Pensioners contracting malaria in late war, blood¬ 
cell findings, associated clinical conditions 
present, and proportion in which parasites 
were found (tables), Trop. 48-51 
see also Parasites , malarial 
Pensions, Ministry of, Central Laboratory, 
researches on malaria at, Trop. 46 
Percy, cold cautery method of, in treatment of 
inoperable uterine carcinoma : series of 43 
cases (P. P. Cole), Obst. 266-278 
Perimeter, Me Hardy’s, Ophth. 47, 48, 49 

new, description of (A. C. Hudson), Ophth. 28 
use of, in scotometry, Ophth. 48 
Perineum, derivations suggested, Obst. 205, 206 
meaning of term, Obst. 205, 206 
Periostitis, diffuse and local, in congenital syphilis, 
differential diagnosis of, Child. 52 
of other origin, differential diagnosis from peri¬ 
ostitis due to congenital syphilis, Child. 

51 

Perithelioma of breast (specimen), Surg. 33 
Peritoneal cavity of man aged 65, fibrous tumour 
from (C. Bovvntree), Proct. 78 
Peritonitis, chronic, relation of congenital syphilis 
to, Child. 48 

Peri-tubal cyst, tuberculous, unusual type of 
(F. C. Pybus), Obst. 282 

Permanganate, use of, for removing mercaptans 
from ether, Amrsth. 38 

Pernet, G.- -Case of mycosis fungoides, Derm. 83 
case of post-vaccinal psoriasis, Derm. 12 
Perry, H. M.—Tumours of gut wall (due to 
Qaloncus pernicinsus) showing relation of 
helminth infectiou to bacterial invasion 
of tissues Trop. 23 

Perthes’ disease (osteo-chondritis deformans), case 
(C. W. Buckley), Clin. 49-51 
Pessaries, condemnation of, Obst. 204 

contra-conceptive, use of, condemned, Obst. 

337 

Peters, E. A., and Lake, R.—A device for tuning- 
fork testing, Otol. 42 

Petrosal sinus, superior, primary infection without 
previous involvemont of sigmoid or lateral 
sinuses, Otol. 19, 20 

superior and inferior, functions of, Otol. 19 
Phalanx, middle, ununited fracture of, Orth. 142 
Pharmacology, separation from specific thera¬ 
peutics, Therap. 8 

Pharyngeal pouch, carcinoma found post mortem | 
at seat of, Larijng. 45 

case of, first reported 1764, some contemporary 
notes of, epidiascopic demonstration (A. 
Ryland), Larijng. 47 

removed from male, aged 72, seven years ago, 
notes of case of (W. H. Kelson), Larijng. 

44 


Pharynx, deep, polypi of, multiple (W. Hill), 
La rpng. 2 

lower, or upper end of oesophagus, stricture, two 
cases of, Larijng. 40 

posterior wall of, and back of tongue, adhesions 
between (N. Patterson), Larijng. 30 
scarlatinal scarring of (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 
51 

tumour of, in young man (W. H. Kelson), 
Laryng. 59 

Philip, Sir R. —Co-ordinated Edinburgh system in 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, Gee. 
Led. 23 

Phillips, L - Discussion on rupture of Caesarean 
section scar, Obst. 135 

Phosphorus, discovery' of, Klectr. 32, 33 

Physician aud ophthalmic surgeon, co-operation 
between, necessity for, Ophth. 1, 2 

Physiological advance; the importance of the 
infinitely little. (Mackenzie Davidson 
Memorial Lecture), (VV. D. Halliburton) 
Eledr. 27-39 

Physiology, truths of, expressed by great writers 
in general literature, Eledr. 36 

Pickard, R., C.B., C.M.G.—Variations in the size 
of the physiological cup and their relation 
to glaucoma, Ophth. 31 

Picken, R. M. F. — Epidemiology of measles 
in a rural and residential area, Epid. 
75 

Picric-brass preparations, combined with helio¬ 
therapy, successful treatment of extensive 
and severe case of tuberculosis of skin by 
(J. H. Stowers), Derm. 85 

Pigmentation, case of (? Addison’s disease) 
(J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. 39 
of skin under radio-therapy of malignant disease, 
Eledr. 14 

Pilots, air, see Flying officers and Navigators 

Piroplasmosis, action of trypan-blue on, Therap. 
10 

Pitts, A. T., D.S.O.—Absence of permanent teeth 
with normal absorption of their deciduous 
predecessors, Odont. 33 

an unusual accident in dental practice, Odont. 
34 

discussion on diagnosis and treatment of con¬ 
genital syphilis, Child. 81 
prophylactic extraction of the third molars, 
Odont. 52 

some cases of hypoplasia of the deciduous 
dentition, Odont. 28 

Pituitary body, congenital syphilitic infection of, 
with spirochsetes in brain, Child. 55 
disease of, accompanied by defects in field of 
vision, Ophth. 6 

rarity of optic neuritis in, Ophth. 7 
treatment, Ophth. 6 

. extract, absorption from stomach, Therap. 18 
in disease of pituitary body, Ophth . 6 
oral administration of (L\ Hamill), Therap. 
17 

dosage, Therap. 19 
effects on blood pressure, Therap. 18 
intestinal n^ovements after, Therap. 18 
gland, effects of congenital svpbilis on, Child. 
46 

tumours, isolated third nerve, paralysis in, 
Ophth. 3 
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Pituitrin, deficiency of present knowledge regard¬ 
ing, Electr. 31 

use of, by mouth, in certain cases of uterine 
haemorrhage (M. Donaldson), Therap. 19 

Pituitrin-1 ike body in cerebro-spinal fluid (abstract) 
(W. E. Dixon and D. Cow), Therap. 6 

Pityriasis lichenoides, (H. Davis), Derm 7 ? 
rubra pilaris and psoriasis, Derm. 20 

cases of (S. E. Dore), Derm. 20; (M. G. 
Han nay), Derm . 70 

Placenta, changes in, association with toxaemia of 
pregnancy, reasons urged against, Obst. 
260, 261 

in utero-placental haemorrhage, Obst. 160 
condition of, in case of concealed accidental 
haemorrhage with eclampsia, Obst. 246 
degeneration of, causes of, Obst. 250-256 
localized, cause of, Obst. 256 
human, autolysis of, toxic effects, Obst. 249 
implantation over scar of Caesarean section, 
influence on rupture of scar, Obst. 42 
infarction of, Obst. 248, 251 
pathology of, Obst. 250 
necrosis of, Obst. 248 

prcevia and intra-uterine haemorrhage, micro¬ 
scopical examinations, Obst. 177 
and toxaemia, Obst. 254, 255 
treatment of, Obst. 7, 12, 15, 18 
with vasa prcevia ; Caesarean section (A. J. 
McNair), Obst. 195 

Plague, bubonic and pneumonic, case representing 
connecting link between, Epid. 72 
food and rats, connexion together considered, 
Epid. 66, 67 

infection, quarantine regulations against, laxity 
in enforcing, Epid. 73, 74 
submaxillary adenitis in cats simulating, 
Epid. 73 

on shipboard, aetiology of, Epid. 65 

collated experiences of (\V. M. Willoughby), 
Epid. 65 

methods of fumigation discussed, Epid. 74 
mortality statistics, Epid. 27, 29 
precautionary measures recommended, Epid. 
71 

ships infected with, number of rats on, Epid. 
70 

Plants, green parts of, source of vitamin A, Electr. 
34 

Plaster of Paris, fixation of bone-grafts by, Orth. 
192, 193 

Plastic surgery of the face, cases illustrating 
(T. P. Kiluer), Clin. 67 
and jaws, amesthetics in (E. S. Rowbotham 
and I. McGill), Ainesth. 17 

Pleura, “ballooning” of, in artificial pneumo¬ 
thorax, Med. 18 

costal, stripping of, in artificial pneumothorax, 
Med. 20 

inflamed, in artificial pneumothorax, treatment 
of, Med. 18 

new growth in, risk of operation under amesthesia 
in cases complicated by, Amrsth. 33 

Pleural fluids containing antibodies, injection in 
pulmonary tuberculosis, Occ. Lect. 21 

Plugging, vaginal, in ante partum haemorrhage, 
method of, Obst. 4 

Pneumonia on board ship, danger of, and mortality 
statistics, Epid. 27, 37, 40 


i Pneumothorax, artificial, 4< ballooning” of pleura 
| in, Med. 18 

cases with fluid discussed, Med. 23, 27 
conducted rales, significance of, Med. 16 
discussion on, Med. 15-28 
external thoracoplasty in, Med. 20 
indications for, Med. 15 
induction for haemoptysis, case, Med. 21 
inflamed pleura and its treatment, Med. 18 
in pulmonary tuberculosis, case-records, Med. 
22 

intervals and quantity of gas, Med. 16, 17 
mediastinum, weak, in, Med. 18 
necessity for radiogram before commencirg 
1 treatment, Med. 16 

neglect of treatment by, reason for, Med. 24, 
25 

pleural sclerosis in, Med. 17 
selection of cases for, Med. 15 
separation of adherent lung, Med. 19 
stripping costal pleura; Tuflier’s operation. 
Med. 20 

surgical treatment of adhesions,* Med. 19 
i X-ray examination at, adjunct to, Med. 16, 17 

complicated by perforation of lung, Med. 21 
Pneumococcal infection generalized, complicated 
by cranial polyneuritis, Xeur. & Ophth. 5 
Pneumococcus, secondary infection in influenza 
from, War 42 

see also Influenza , epidemic, pneumococcal 
Poisons, chemical, and eclampsia, analogy be¬ 
tween, Obst. 257 

nervous diseases caused by, Xeur. 24 
Polio-encephalitis, superior, acute. Wernickes 
Xeur. & Ophth. 3 

Poliomyelitis, anterior, acute, in adults (F. P 
Weber), Clin. 55 

differential diagnosis from osteomyelitis due t<* 
congenital syphilis, Child. 51 
Polyneuritis, cranial, complicating generalize! 

pneumococcal infection, Xeur. A* Ophth. 5 
unilateral, Xeur. & Ophth. 5 
Polypi of deep pharynx, multiple (W. HiP<, 
Laryng. 2 

Polypus in uterine canal causing sterility, pro¬ 
gnosis and treatment of, Obst. 333 
meatal, due to sinus of superficial bony meat.il 
wall (W. M. Mollison), Otol. 23 
Ponto-oerebellar angle, cholesteatoma in, case 
(J. S. R. Russell), Xeur. 50 
Porges, Max. -Mud-baths and nephritis, Bain. 1 
Pork, “measles” in, Occ. Leet 8 
Port Medical Officer, duties of, Epid. 38 
Post-cricoid carcinoma and other condition', 
exhibit of water-colour drawings of (A. 
Logan Turner), haryng. 34 
Post-nasal space, lympho-sarcoma of (C. W. M. 
Hope), Laryng. 6 

sarcoma of, treatment by radium, Laryng. 7 
Post-natal treatment of congenital syphilis. 

59 

Post-partum eclampsia, Obst. 256 
Pott’s fracture, treatment of, Clin. 63 
Pouch, pharyngeal, case of, first reported 17C4 
some contemporary notes of (A. Rvland., 
Laryng. 47 

excision of, followed by formation of carvinor a 
at site of operation (\Y. H. Kelscc , 
Laryng. 60 
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Poach, pharyngeal, removed rom male, aged 72, 
seven years ago, notes of case of (W. H. 
Kelson), Laryng. 44 

Povell, A.—Discussion on large mononuclear leu¬ 
cocyte count in diagnosis of malaria, Trop. 
66 

Power, Sir D’A., K.B.E.—Discussion on treatment 
of subacute nephritis by decapsulation, 
Urol. 19 

Poynton, F. J.—Discussion on treatment of the 
rheumatic child. Child. 101 
and Paterson, D.—Congenital deficiency of sub¬ 
cutaneous fibrous tissue associated with 
nodules due to dilated arterioles, Child. 7 

Pozzi’s operation in treatment of sterility, value 
of, Obst. 337 

Pre-eclamptic state and eclampsia, aetiology of, 
further observations on (J. Young and 
D. A. Miller), Obst. 247-262 

Pregnancy and congenital syphilis, effect on child 
when mother treated before or during, 
Child. 76 

and latent syphilis, discussion on, Obst. 209- 
232 

obstetrical histories in relation to, Obst. 209- 
214 

contraction of syphilis by mother before, effect 
on child, Child. 77 
during, effect on child, Child. 77 
in rudimentary horn-rupture, Obst. 190 
latent syphilis in, Child. 63 

spirillolytic action of, on Spirochcda pallida 
during, Obst. 218 

subsequent to Caesarean section, rupture of scar, 
discussion on, Obst. 22-152 
toxaemia of, action on maternal blood-vessels, 
Obst. 261 

association of changes in placenta with, reasons 
urged against, ( bst. 260, 261 
cause discussed, Obst. 260 

lesions pathognomonic of eclampsia pre¬ 
ceding, Obst. 260 

rarely associated with placenta prtevia, Obst. 
260 

relation of ovary to, Obst. 261 
sodium bicarbonate tolerance in (C. White), 
Obst. 234 

Pregnant women and new-born infants, anti- 
syphilitic treatment at Lock Hospital, 
Harrow Road, Obst. 225-228 
antisyphilitic treatment of, results (J. 
Adams), Obst. 223-225 
Premolars, lower, cusps of, Odont. 3 
second, absence of, Odont. 2 
Price, G. B., C.M.G.—Discussion on large mono¬ 
nuclear leucocyte count in diagnosis of 
malaria, Trop. 67 

Pringle, J. J.—Discussion on case for diagnosis, 
Derm. 13 

on case of multiple idiopathic haemorrhagic 
sarcoma, Derm. 11 

of naevus of type unius lateris, Derm. 45 
on framboesiform syphilis, Derm. 50 
on pemphigus vegetans. Derm. 6 
on purpura annularis telangiectodes, Derm. 8 
Pritchard, E. — Discussion on case of severe 
anaemia, Child. 4 

Probing in treatment of lacrymal obstruction, 
. objections to, Ophth. 60 


Proboscis, lateral, case of (P. Franklin), Laryng. 
48 

Prostate, anatomy of, after prostatectomy, Urol. 
48 

enlargement of, Urol. 9 

enucleation of, Freyer’s operation for, Urol. 10 
Prostatectomy, anatomy of prostatic bed after, 
Urol. 48 

failure of, possible causes, Urol. 50 
post-operative contraction, anatomy of, Urol. 19 
urinary obstruction after, cases, Urol. 43-46, 55 
post-operative history of cases, Urol. 47 
prevention of (J. W. T. Walker), Urol. 43 
open operation for, Urol. 53-55 
treatment of, Urol. 51 

Prostatic cavity, epithelialization of, Urol. 56 
Prostitution, when vicious and when not vicious, 
Psych. 17 

Protargol, treatment of pruritus ani by, Proct. 178 
Provis, F. L., and Eden, T. W.—Record of 76 
cases of uterine fibroids and chronic 
metritis treated by X-rays, Obst. 283-295 
Pruritus ani, constipation frequent cause of, Proct. 
177 

discussion on, Proct. 172-180 
diseases connected with, in dermatological 
practice, Prod. 177 
due to rectal constipation, Trod. 180 
to sensitization to food, Prwt. 180 
I examination with sigmoidoscope in obscure 

I cases of, Prod. 179 

hereditary tendency in, Proct. 179, 180 
| in women, Prod. 180 

old standing and severe cases, disease of nerve 
endings in skin in, Prod. 173 
paroxysmal, treatment, difficulty of, Prod. 173 
i streptococcic infection of skin causing, Proct. 

173,174 

surgical cases, two classes of, Proct. 179 
treatment, aperient, before going to bed, Prod. 
179 

by Ball’s operation, Proct. 174 
by intestinal irrigation, Proct. 179 
by local applications, Proct. 173, 179 
by operation, Proct. 174 
by X-rays, Proct. 174, 176 
when disease due to dermatitis, Prod. 178 
types of, Proct. 172 

Pseudo-coxalgie, case of (H. A. T. Fairbank), 
Orth. 24 

complicating congenital dislocation of hip-joint, 
Orth. 17 

Psoriasis and pityriasis rubra pilaris, Derm. 20 
post-vaccinal, case of (G. Pernet), Derm. 12 
pruritus ani associated with, Prod. 177 
treated by Danysz’s method, two cases of (H. W. 
Barber), Derm. 24 

! Psycho-analysis, value cf, Psych. 2 

Psychological medicine, general principles of, 
knowledge of necessary to practitioners, 
Psych. 7 

Psychology, definition of term, Ancesth. 1, 2 
of anaesthesia (D. W. Buxton), Ancesth. 1 
I Psychoses, influence on phenomena of anaesthesia, 
Ancesth. 7 

! Psychotherapy, hysterical blindness of four years’ 
; duration cured by (A. F. Hurst and 

i R. T. F. D. Roberts), Clin. 30 

present position of, Psych. 3 
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Puberty, parenchymatous goitre at age of, indica¬ 
tion for operation, Surg. 91 

Puerperal salpingo-peritonitis, acute (A. W. 
Bourne), Obst. 307 

points of difference from acute salpingitis, 
Obst. 308, 309 

Pulie of flying officer, ideal range of, War 14 

Punishment in relation to moral imbecility, 
Psych. 19 

Pupillary membrane, persjstent, with opaque 
nerve fibres in both eyes (N. B. B. 
Fleming), Ophth . 22 

Purpura annularis telangiectodes (H. C. Semon), 
Derm. 8 

Pybus, F. C.—An unusual type of tuberculous 
peri-tubal cyst, Obst. 282 

Pyorrhoea alveolaris affecting the ears (A. J. 
Hutchison), Otol. 24 

cause of hyper-activity of thyroid gland, Clin ., 
Med. & Surg. 21, 22, 23 

Pyosalpinx, cause of incurable sterility, Obst. 330 

Pyuria, slight, simulation of, by leuksemic oozing 
of urine in case of chronic myeloid 
leqjteemia, Clin. 16 


Quadriceps, alteration of line of pull of, in treat¬ 
ment of recurrent dislocation of patella, 
Orth. 150 

Queen’s Hospital for facial injuries, repair of 
fractured mandible by free autogenous 
bone-graft, cases and radiograms illus¬ 
trating technique and results, Surg. 83 

Qu6nu, observations on shock (quoted), Obst. 249, 
253 

Quinine, general action and specific value of, lack 
of relation between, Therap. 8 
in treatment of malaria, War 19 
in urine, test for, in pensioners for malaria, 
value of, Trop. 52 


Rabies, animals affected, Occ. Led. 5 
in 1919, statistics, Occ. Led. 6 
in cats, symptoms of, Occ. Jject. 5 
in dogs, symptoms of, Occ. Led. 5 
in horse and ox, symptoms, Occ. Led. 6 
Radiation sickness, prevention of, Electr. 15 
Radiography, effect on dental surgery, Odont. 7 
Radio-therapy, combined with hemithyroidec- 
tomy, in treatment of Graves’ disease, 
Clin., Med. & Surg. 49 
deep, Electr. 1 
(N. S. Finzi), Electr. 12 
aluminium for filtration, Electr. 13 
fall of intensity with distance, experiments 
showing, Electr. 1-8 

maximum amount in one dose preferable in 
malignant disease. Electr. 14 
systems of, Electr. 13 

X-ray tube with large radiating anode pre¬ 
ferable to focus tube, Electr. 7 
discussion on, Electr. 1-26 
failure in, causes of, Electr. 17 
of cancer, full dosage required in, Electr. 19, 20 
of breast, Electr. 20, 21 
of larynx, Eledr..2i 

of epithelioma and carcinoma of skin, Electr. 12 
of lupus and rodent ulcer, Electr. 11, 12 


Radio-therapy of malignant disease of face and 
neck, Electr. 21 

of skin and mucous membranes, Electr. 9,11,15 
of superficial structures (G. B. Batten), Electr. 9 
method of working at half-time distances in, 
Electr. 10 

of tuberculous glands and joints, Electr. 19,21 
of tumours, main objects to be attained in. 
Electr. 24, 25 

over-filtration in, Electr. 25 
skin changes caused by, Electr. 14 
some physical considerations in (S. Russ and 
L. H. Clark), Electr. 1 
system of H. Wintz, technique and results 
(quoted), Electr. 18-22 

Radio-ulnar synostosis, bilateral, associated with 
bilateral congenital dislocation of hips, 
case (E. L, Evans), Orth. 165 
Radium and X-rays, treatment of mediastinal 
neoplasm by (R. T. Lewis), Clin. *2*2 
Radium bromide, gamma rays of 5 grm. of, ex 
posure to, changes in blood system. Path. 1 
changes in gastro-intestinal tract, Path. 12 
in generative system, Path. 13 
in kidney. Path. 10 
in liver, Path. 10 

in muscular system, Path. 8, 9,10 
cytological appearances, Path. 2 
lethal effects, Path. 1 

pathological effects (W. S. Lazarus Barlow 
Path. 1 

burn, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. & 
discovery of, benefits resulting from, Electr. 32 
irradiation by, of localized and nearly superficial 
tumours, methods of, Electr. 8 
treatment of chronic catarrhal otitis media. 
Otol. 8, 10 

of pruritus ani, Prod. 178 
of post-nasal space, Laryng. 7 
of uterine fibroids and chronic metritis, Obi' 
296, 297 

Radius and ulna, synostosis of, case (D. M. Aitkeci 
Orth. 165' 

Rats, dead fleas from, carriers of plague on fb:p- 
board, Epid. 65 

food and plague, connexion together consider*’ 
Epid. 66, 67 

method of destruction on board ship, Epid. 69 
numbers of, on ships infected with plague, Aji: 
70 

plague-infected, mortality on board ship, £n 
70 

notification, Epid. 71 

Rawling, L. B.—Chronic mastitis with cp's 
(specimen), Surg. 34 

duct papilloma of breast (specimen), Sura. 35 
fibro-adenoma and carcinoma of same bra« 
(specimen), Surg. 34 

fibro-adenoma of breast, undergoing earcir.ou- 
tons degeneration (specimen), Sure 7. 33 
galactocele (specimen), Surg. 35 
OBteo-chondro-sarcoma of breast (specimen 
Surg. 34 

Paget’s disease of nipple (specimen), Surg. 34 
perithelioma of breast (specimen). Surg. 33 
Rea, R. L.—Case of extreme choroidal atrophy - 
high myopia, shown by R. D. Batfc*' 
hydrophthalmoscope, Ophih. 59 
Reading a priori conceptual term, 'Scut. 37 
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Reading and writing desk for myopes (F. Moxon), 
Ophth. 65 

Reading (town of), prevalence of rheumatism and 
chorea in, Child. 106 

yob Recklinghausen’s disease, case of (R. A. Kerr), 

Clin. 33 ; (A. Savill), Derm. 81 

Rectal fistulae, see Fistula , rectal 

Recto-sigmoidal junction, cancer at, peristalsis 

causing rupture at site and intestinal per- ! 
foration, Proct. 68 

cancer at, time to perform colostomy, Proct. \ 
67-69 

Rectum, adenomyoma of, discussion on, Proct. 182 
ampulla of, cancer at, time to perform colo¬ 
stomy, Proct. 69, 70 

and anal canal, with malignant glands in right 
inguinal region, perineal excision for, case 
of (Sir C. Gordon-Watson), Proct. 77 
cancer of, involving anal canal, time to perform 
colostomy, Proct. 71 

inoperable, cases of, how soonishould colostomy 
be performed (W. E. Miles), Proct. 66 
treatment by colostomy and perineal excision, 
case (Sir C. Gordon-Watson), Proct. 76 
excision of, three-stage abdomino-perineal, for 
cancer (H. G. Anderson), Proct. 162, 163 
prolapse (procidentia) of, in adults, operative 
treatment of (J. P. Lockhart-Mummery), 
Proct. 72-75 

tumour of, section from (W. B. Gabriel), Proct. 

80 I 

ulceration of, case of (P. M. Heath), Proct. 79 

Rectus, internal, and abducens nerve, relation 
between, Neur. & Ophth. 1 
muscle, external, paralysis of, on same side as 
middle-ear suppuration (A. J. Hutchison), 
Otol. 34 

Reece, R. J.—Discussion on health of seamen on 
board ship, Epid. 38 

discussion on smallpox outbreak in Glasgow in 
1920, Epid. 62 

Reflexes in case of rhythmical involuntary move¬ 
ment, Child. 16 I 

Reid) 8ir A., K.B.E.—Report on X-ray examina- j 
tion in case of (?) neoplasm of lung, Clin . 

44 

Renal dwarfism, case of (C. Max Page), Child. 89 
insufficiency, with multiple fractures, differen¬ 
tial diagnosis from osteomyelitis due to 
congenital syphilis, Child. 52 
surgery, see Kidneys , surgery of, 
veins, both, and inferior vena cava, thrombosis 
of (F. Parkes Weber), Med. 9 

Renfrewshire, measles in, administrative control 
of, Epid. 79 

case incidence, Epid. 76 

death-rates, Epid. 76 

epidemiology of, Epid. 75 

fatality statistics, Epid. 76, 77 

incidence and fatality according to age, Epid. 

78 

influence of social conditions, Epid. 79 
notification, Epid. 75, 81 

exclusion of rubella in, Epid. 82, 84 
periodicity of, Epid. 76 

Respiration, artificial, performance essential in 
conjunction with cardiac massage, Surg. 
184 

efficient, in flying officers, importance of, War 12 

4 


Respiration, efficient, tests for, War 15, 16 
physiological effects of thermal agents on, Bain. 

17 • 

Respiratory system, changes in, in senescence, 
Bain. 6. 9 

effects of ethanesal on, Ancesth. 41 
Rest in rheumatic heart disease in children, 
necessity for and supervision of, Child. 

103 

value of, in prevention and cure of psycho¬ 
neuroses, Psych. 10 

Retention cyst of floor of left nostril, with specimen 
of similar cyst removed last year from 
right nostril of same patient (G. W. 
Dawson), Laryng. 50 
Retina, see Commotio retinae 
Retroclavicular goitre, Surg. 116 
Retrosternal goitre, Surg. 116 
Reynolds, E. S.—Causes of nervous disease (ab¬ 
stract), Neur. 23 

Rheumatic cases, association of mouth infection 
with, Odont. 50 

fever, dental sepsis as cause of, Odont. 41 
group of arthritic diseases, suggested classifica¬ 
tion of, Therap. 4 

of diseases, significance of jaw-neck syndrome 
in (A. S. Herbert) (abstract), Therap. 1 
heart disease, treatment of, necessity for rest in. 
Child. 103 

origin of ocular palsies, Neur. & Ophth. 4, 5, 13 
Rheumatism, acute, in children, after-treatment. 
Child. 104, 107 
age factor, Child. 102 

channels of entrance of infective agent, Child. 

104 

danger signals, Child. 105 * 
effect on nervous system, Child. 103 
factors of soil and climate, Child. 102, 105 
influence of conditions of housing, Child. 102 
inheritance factor, importance of, Child. 102 
seasonal incidence, Child. 102 
treatment of, by sensitized vaccine, Child. 101 
difficulties in, Child. 105 
discussion on, Child . 101-107 
and allied conditions, relation of dental sepsis to 
(J. G. Turner), Odont. 39 
cases, Odont. 41 

and rheumatoid arthritis, confusion of meaning 
of terms, Therap . 2 

dental 6epsis as cause of, cases, Odont. 42 
gonorrhoeal, definition and clinical features, 
Therap. 3 

kind of baths suitable in, Bain. 21 
prevalence in Reading, Child . 106 
toxic or infective, jaw-neck syndrome present in, 
Therap. 2 

true, jaw-neck syndrome absent in, Therap. 2 
virulent, apyrexial, Child. 104 
Rheumatoid arthritis and rheumatism, confusion 
of meaning of terms, Therap. 2 
case of (F. Langmead), Child. 37 
caused by bullet retained in ear, Otol. 25 
1 definition and clinical features, Therap. 3 

vaccine treatment of (abstract) (H. W. Crowe), 
Therap. 5 

Rhinolith of unusual size, tinnitus associated with 
(L. Colledge), Otol. 24 

Rhythmical involutionary movements, case (F. 
i Langmead), Child. 15 
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Bice, highly polished, consumption of, producing ! 
beri-beri, Electr. 34 

Rickets, absence of vitamin A causing, Electr. 34 
relation of congenital syphilis to, Child. 49 

Rieux, J. —Mononucleosis in malaria (quoted), 
Trop. 47 

Ringworm, animals infected in, Occ. Led. 8 
associated with pruritus ani, Prod. 177 
of scalp, treatment by Hampson’s method, 
Electr. 24 

treatment by Kienbock’s five-area method, 
distance of anticathode from skin in, 
Electr. 22 

use of Sabouraud’s pastille in, Electr . 15 
X-ray treatment of, dosage in, Electr. 10, 11 
with Coolidge tube, Electr. 10, 11 

Riyiere, C.—Discussion on artificial pneumo¬ 
thorax, Med. 15 

Roberts, R. T. F. D. and Hurst, A. F.—Hysterical 
blindness of four years’ duration cured by 
psychotherapy, Clin. 30 

Robertson, A. and Thomson, J. G.—Value of 
laboratory reports on stools in cases of 
suspected amoebic dysentery and their 
interpretation by the clinician, with note 
on diagnostic significance of Charcot- 
Leyden crystals, Trop. 33-44 

Robinson, A., on pre-natal death (quoted), Obst. 

338 

Rodent ulcer, cases of (H. MacCormac), Derm. 79; 

(A. W. Williams) (shown by E. G. G. 
Little), Derm. 80 

radio-therapy of, dosage, Electr. 11, 12 

Rogers, Sir L., C.I.E., F.R.S.—Discussion on 
large mononuclear leucocyte count in 
diagnosis of malaria, Trop. 68 
discussion on report of Government Bacteri¬ 
ologist, British Guiana, Trop. 17 
mortality and prognosis of cholera treated by 
author’s hypertonic saline method, based 
on 2,000 cases, Trop. 74 
Presidential address, Trop. 28 
successful treatment of leprosy by injections of 
soluble preparations of fatty acids of 
cbaulmoogra and other oils, and its bear¬ 
ing on the tuberculosis problem, Therap. 

29 

Roll, G. Winfield.—Case showing macular changes, 
Ophth. 69 

foreign body retained in eye for many years, 
Ophth. 25 

Rolleston, Sir H., K.G.B.—Discussion on diagnosis 
and treatment of congenital syphilis, 
Child. 43, 86 

Romanis, W. H. G.—Discussion on treatment of 
Graves’ disease, Clin. % Med. & Surg. 40 

Rose, F. G. —Report of the Government Bacteri¬ 
ologist, British Guiana, to Tropical 
Diseases Research Fund Commttiee for 
period January, 1919, to March, 1920, 
Trop. 1 

Ross, Sir R., F.R.S.-Discussion on large mono¬ 
nuclear leucocyte count in diagnosis of 
malaria, Trop. 64 

Rotation tests for flying officers, War 4 

Roth, Paul B.— Case of brittle bones in young 
man aged 20, Orth. 19 

case of osteitis deformans of left tibia, Orth. 

168 


Roth, Paul B.—Fracture of right semilunar bone* 
Surg. 55 

muscular dystrophy in boy aged 7 years, Orth. 
19 

Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, treatment of ante¬ 
partum haemorrhage at, Obst. 1 
Ronth, Amand.—Discussion on diagnosis and 
treatment of congenital syphilis, Child. 
62-64 

discussion on rupture of Caesarean section scar, 
Obst. 136 

on use of morphia in labour, Obst. *265 
latent syphilis in pregnancy, Obst. 216-2*23 
Rowbotham, E. S. and Macgill, Ivan.—Anes¬ 
thetics in plastic surgery of face and jaws, 
Ancesth. 17 

Rowlands, R. P., O.B.E.—Carcinoma of stomach, 
partial gastrectomy, Clin. 9 
case of diaphragmatic hernia, Clin , 31-36 
of gastro-jejunal ulcer, Clin. 82 
of jejunal ulcer, Clin. 82 
hour-glass stomach with pyloric stenosis, treated 
by gastro-jejuuostomy followed by gastro- 
gastrostomy, Clin. 8 

hydronephrosis due to abnormal renal vessels 
kinking the ureter, Clin. 6 
partial gastrectomy for simple ulcer. Clin. 7 
Rowntree, C.— Case of unuuited fracture of 
humerus treated by insertion of segmeu: 
of fibula into medullary cavity, C/in. 44 
fibrous tumour from peritoneal cavity of man, 
aged 65, Prod. 78 

Royal Air Force, influenza in, diagnosis by blood 
pictures, War 50 

Rubber balloons, illustrating clinical significance 
of deep tension in the eye in its bearing 
on glaucoma (R. D. Batten), Ophth. 29 
Rubella, exclusion in measles notification in 
Renfrewshire, Epid. 82, 84 
Rnmboll, S.—Discussion on treatment of ante¬ 
partum hemorrhage, Obst. 17 
Russ, S. and Clark, L. H.—Some physical con¬ 
siderations in radio-therapy, Electr. 1 
Rnsaell, J. S. R.—Cholesteatoma in ponto¬ 
cerebellar angle, case, Near. 50 
colloid ball-like tumour in third ventricle, 
immediately over infundibulum, Keur. 50 
Russian bachs, contra-indicated in senescence, 
Bain. 21 

Ryland, A.—Chronic superficial abscess of left 
frontal sinus, Laryng. 15 
complete bilateral abolition of acoustic an- 
veBtibular reactions following cerebro¬ 
spinal fever, Otol. 37 

some contemporary notes of a case of ph&ryug ^ 

pouch, first reported in 1764 ; epidiaseep i 
demonstration, Laryng. 47 I 

Saber ton, C. W. B.—Discussion on radio-therapy , 
Electr. 23 . j 

Saeculus laryngis, eversion of, two authenticate j 
specimens of, epidiascopic demonstrati :c 
(Irwin Moore), Laryng. 28 
Sacrum, hollow of (?) fibrosarcoma removed fre— 
(D. Drew'), Obst. 233 

lower part of, abscess and sinus over, Prod. I* 1 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Museum.— Specif 

from, of tumours of breast, Surg. 33-$c 
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St. George’* Hospital Museum.— Specimens from, 
of tumours of breast, Surg. 36 

St. Thomas’s Hospital Museum. — Specimens 
from, of tumours of breast, Surg. 37 

Saliva ejector, tube of, papilla of Wharton’s duct 
drawn into (unusual accident in dental 
practice), Odont. 34 

Salmond, R. W. A.—Discussion on radio-therapy, 
Electr. 23 

8alomonson, Prof. — Demonstration of instru¬ 
ments enabling a class to examine the 
fundus of eye and to take photographs of 
interior of eye, Ophth. 27 

Salonica, malaria cases admitted to hospital in, 
statistics, Trop. 45 

8alpingitis causing sterility, prognosis and treat¬ 
ment of, Obst. 333 

puerperal and non-puerperal, differences in 
physical signs and treatment, Obst. 308- 
309 

Salpingo-peritonitis, puerperal, acute (A. W. 
Bourne), Obst. 307 
bacteriology of, Obst. 310 
causes of, Obst. 310 

morbid anatomy of Fallopian tubes in, Obst. 
308 

operation in, necessity for, Obst. 311, 312 
technique of, Obst. 312, 313 
physical signs, symptoms and treatment, 
Obst. 310-312 

Salt, ionic stage of, temporary changes in, Elcctr. 
41 

SalY&rs&n. action on spirochaetes and parasites in 
vitro , compared, Therap. 10 
and mercurial inunctions in treatment of tabes, 
Neur. 39, 40 

in post-natal treatment of congenital syphilis, 
Child. 59 

circulation in blood in colloidal form only, 
Therap. 11 

efficacy of, due to oxidation in body, Therap. 
11 

in treatment of pregnant syphilitic women, 
Child. 63 

and new-born infants, Obst. 226, 227 
provocative injection of, producing positive 
Wassermann reaction, Child. 44 
with addition of liver emulsion, action on spiro- 
chaetes, Therap. 10 

Sanatoria, cases of pulmonary tuberculosis dis¬ 
charged from, “ clinically arrested,” record 
of serum reactions in, Occ. Led. 22 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis in, cause of 
bad results, Occ. Led. 23 

Saner, F. D.—Case of fracture of femur and tibia 
of same leg, Clin. 45 

Sarcoids of Darier-Roussy type (E. G. G. Little), 
Derm. 3 

Sarcoma, haemorrhagic, Kaposi’s (?) or Scham- 
berg’s disease, case of (E. G. G. Little), 
Derm. 22 

melanotic, of kidney (P. Turner), Urol. 38 
multiple haemorrhagic, of Kaposi, miscalled, 
Derm. 11 

multiple idiopathic haemorrhagic, case of (J. L. 
Bunch), Derm. 10 

-of breast, round-celled (specimen), Surg. 35 
undergoing fatty degeneration (specimen), 
Surg. 37 


Sarcoma (?) of frontal bone, diagnosed pathologi¬ 
cally as malignant growth of epithelial 
type, Laryng. 64 

of post-nasal space, treatment by radium, 
Laryng. 7 

of uterus, two cases of (H. R. Andrews), Obst. 
305, 324 

descriptions of the tumours and microscopical 
reports, Obst. 325, 326 
report of Pathology Committee, Obst. 3‘26 
pigment, idiopathic, multiple (Kaposi), case 
(J. H. Sequeira), Derm. 86 
radio-therapy of, unit skin dose of X-rays re¬ 
quired in, Electr. 19 

Sarcomato8is, general, complicated by hsematuria, 

Urol. 39 

Sarcoptis canis , parasite of canine mange, Occ. 
Lect. 8 

Sargent, P., C.M.G., D.S.O.—Case of echinococcal 
cyst of left parietal region, Neur. 47 
case of spinal tumour removed by operation, 
Neur. 47 

Savage, Sir G.—Development of mania after ether 
anaesthesia in subjects of insanity, Awesth. 
12 

Savill, Agnes.—Case of (?) diphtheria of the skin 
Derm. 77 

case of von Recklinghausen's disease, Derm. 81 
discussion on radio-therapy, Electr. 15 
on X-rays in treatment of uterine fibroids and 
chronic metritis, Obst. 302 

Scabies on board ship, Epid. 37 

Scalp, overgrowth of hair on part of (F. Lang- 
mead), Child. 13 

tumours of, multiple (H. MacCormac), Derm. 47 

Scaphoid, excision of, results of, Clin. 40 
fracture of, cases, Clin. 39 

Scapula, bilateral congenital elevation of, case of, 
further report on (H. A. T. Fairbank), 
Orth. 20 

multiple Brodie’s abscesses in, case (W. H. 
Ogilvie), Clin. 78 

Scarlatinal scarring of pharynx (D. McKenzie), 
Laryng. 51 

Scarlet fever, bilateral, subperiosteal suppuration 
of orbit during, due to ethmoidal suppura¬ 
tion (orbital cellulitis), (J. F. O’Malley), 
Laryng. 56 

death-rate, reduction in, Epid. 3 
frontal sinusitis during (T. B. Layton), Laryng. 
56 

in diphtheria wards, Epid. 18 
infection, mass-movement of, Epid. 20 
in Glasgow (1891-1919), case-rates and death- 
rates, Epid. 13 

in Scotland, case-rates, death-rates and per¬ 
centage of cases removed to hospital, Epid. 
9, 10 

incidence of, variations in, Epid. 19, 20 
“ return ” cases, Epid. 17 
transmission by insects suggested, Epid. 18 

Scarring, peculiar, following comedo, case of 
(S. E. Dore), Derm. 87 

Scar-tissue in bone, points in clinical diagnosis, 
Surg. 139 

infective, bacteria found in, Surg. 138 
drainage in treatment of, Surg. 140 
points in clinical diagnosis, Surg. 138, 139 
principles of pathology and cure of, Surg. 138 
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Scars, internal, general consideration on (E. M. 
Corner), Surg. 137 

Sch&mberg’s disease, cases of *(S. E. Dore), Derm. 

80; (E. G. G. Little), Derm. 22, 27 
School, attendance at, influence on incidence of 
measles in Renfrewshire, Epid. 79, 80 
Sciatica, treatment by continuous electric current, 
technique of, Electr. 45, 46 
Sclerodactylia and sclerodermia, case of (H. 
Morley Fletcher), Child. 40, 41 
of hands with multiple telangiectases of skin and 
mucous membranes, case of (F. P. Weber 
and B. Myers), Clin. 52 

Sclerodactyly, case of (J. H. Sequeira), Derm. 
75 

Sclerodermia and sclerodactylia, case of (H. 
Morley Fletcher), Child. 40 
early, case of (J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. 40 
lupus erythematosus with, case (J. H. Sequeira), 
Derm. 75 

Sclerometer, use of, Electr. 18 
Sclerosis, disseminated, cause of disc pallor in, 
Ophth. 4 

mistaken for hysteria, Ophth. 3 
optic neuritis iu, Ophth. 4 
pleural, in artificial pneumothorax, Med. 17 
8clerostomy, late infection after (T. H. Butler), 
Ophth. 51 

cases favouring, Ophth. 55 
how to avoid, Ophth. 56, 57 
nature ot, Ophth. 56, 57 
review of cases, Ophth. 53-55 
symptoms and treatment, Ophth. 56 
Scopolamine, injection of, before administration 
of anaesthetic, Amesth 13 
Scotland, diphtheria in, incidence of, mode of 
progress, Epul. 19, 20 
infectious diseases in, notification, Epid. 8 
reduction of prevalence, Epid. 7, 8 
scarlet fever in, incidence of, variations in, Epid. 
19, 20 

small pox in (1893-1918), table of cases and deaths 
compared with those in Glasgow, Epid. 43 
8cotometer, direct record (N. B. Harman), Ophth. 
12-15 

watching patient’s eye with, Ophth. 49, 50 
Elliot's, advantages of, Ophth. 48 
new form of (B. T. Lang). Ophth. 43 
Scotometry (B. T. Lang). Ophth. 45 
background in, Ophth. 46 
Bishop Harman’s method, Ophth. 48, 49 
Chance Daylight Glass for use in, Ophth. 45 
colour of object important in, Ophth. 46 
diagnostic value of, Ophth. 49 
distance of observations in, Ophth. 47 
Gordon Holmes’ method, Ophth. 48 
intensity and colour of illumination important 
in, Ophth. 45 
methods of, Ophth. 47 
rate of movement of object in, Ophth. 46 
scale and size of chart in, Ophth. 47 
Sheringham Daylight Lamp for use in, Ophth. 45 
size of object in, Ophth. 46 
use of perimoter in, Ophth. 48 
Scott, S.—Discussion on chronic catarrhal otitis 
media, Otol. 10 

discussion on epithelioma of auricle, Otol. 39 
on lateral sinus thrombosis without otorrhoea, 

Otol.W 


j Scott, S.—Discussion on middle-ear* suppuration 
I with paralysis, Otol. 36 

i streptococcal leptomeningitis in child due u> 
chronic suppurative otitis media, rapid 
1 development of coma ; radical mastoid 

operation with translabyrinthine and 
lumbar thecal drainage; complete re¬ 
covery, Otol. 13 

Scott, S. Gilbert.—Discussion on radio-therapv, 
Electr. 24 

j discussion on X-rays in treatment of uterine 
fibroids and chronic metritis, 06s/. 301 
Screwa, two cases of Dupuytren’s fracture treated 
by (W H. Ogilvie and G. Massie), Clin. 63 
1 Scurvy , absence of vitamin C causing, Elcctr. 34, *> 
j differential diagnosis from osteomyelitis due: • 

! congenital syphilis, Child. 51 

Seamen on board ship, health of, certain method* 
for preserving (A. Chaplin), Epid. 27-37 
Seasonal incidence in rheumatism in children, 
Child. 102 

Sellard on acidosis (quoted), Obst. 234, 235 
Semen, infection through, in latent syphilis in 

I pregnancy, Obst. 220 

! Semilunar bone, dislocation of, with fracture d 
scaphoid and styloid process of radiix 

1 case, Clin. 41 

i fracture of, Clin. 42 

right, fracture of (P. B. Roth), Surg. 55 
Semon, H. C. —Bilateral parotitis of ? syphilitic 
origin, .Derm. 38 

i discussion on case for diagnosis, Derm. 15 
| on tuberculosis and dermatitis scrofuloa, 

; Derm. 37 

j lichen planus annularis, Derm. 7 
mycosis fungoides, Derm. 9 
j purpura annularis telangiectodes, Derm. 8 

Senescence, balneo-therapy in, area to be treated, 
j Bain. 15 

condition of patient with regard to reaction, 
j Bain. 16 

duration factor, Bain. 15 
I forms of, indicated and contra-indicate 

j Bain , 21 

general indications for, Bain. 20 

reflex vascular effects from stimulation :■ 

1 certain areas, Bain. 15 

! r61e of, Bain. 13 

technique of, Bain. 15 
i temperature factor, Bain. 14 

i causes of, theories regarding, Bain. 10,11,1- 
j changes in, Bain. 5 

; functional, Bain. 8 

| structural, Bain. 6 , 

in relation to balneo-ther&py (G. L. Pardin£ f ! 

! Bain. 5-22 1 

Senile degeneration as cause of ocular pal-| 
Neur. & Ophth. 16 
Sensory requisites for flying, WVir 3 
Sepsis, effect of, on healing of uterine wonri j 
Caesarean section, Obst. 43 
irritating thyroid in Graves’ disease, treaiin - 
1 of, necessity for, Clin., Med. & * v ' ! 

I 21-24 

tympanic, see Tympanic sepsis 
i Septic foci, local, favouring late infection 
i sclerostomy, Ophth. 56 

Sequeira, G. W. —Case of dermatitis herpetifc 
1 Derm. 81 
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Beqneira, J. H.—Carcinoma cutis and pre- I 
cancerous hyperkeratosis, Derm. 4 j 

case of congenital hypertrichosis, Derm. 84 
of epidermolysis bullosa with epidermal cysts, 
Derm. 19 

of lupus erythematosus with sclerodermia, 
Derm. 75 

of sclerodactyly, Derm. 75 

of xanthoma. Derm. 76 ' 

•discussion on case of hyperkeratosis blenorrha- | 

gica, Derm. 92 j 

on case of lichen spinulosus with folliculitis 
decal van s. Derm. 67 
on case of radium burn, Derm. 68 
on condition resembling lupus pernio in child, 
Derm. 78 

extensive naevus of type na*vus unius lateris, 
Derm. 44 

idiopathic pigment sarcoma (Kaposi) so-called, 
Derm. 86 

and Panton, P. N. —Case of erythrodermia with 
lymphocytosis, Derm. 89 

*Serum reactions, record of, in cases of tuberculosis 
discharged from sanatoria, clinically 
arrested, Occ. Led. 22 

'Seventh nerve, paralysis of, resulting from rheu¬ 
matic neuritis, Neur. & Ophth. 13 

"Sex incidence in series of goitre operations, Surg. 

89 

‘Sexual incompatability causing sterility, Obst. 331 

'Sharpe, W. S.—Case of splenomegaly, with groat 
enlargement of liver, and with jaundice 
(acholuric), but no ascites, Clin. I 
cases of chronic otorrhoea treated by zinc ioniza¬ 
tion and electrolysis, Otol. 30 

'Shaw, E. H.—Pathological report on specimen of 
* angioma spontaneously evacuated from 
vagina, Obst. 320 

Shaw, W. Fletcher.—Discussion on rupture of 
Caesarean section scar, Obst. 147 
treatment of ante-partum haemorrhage, Obst. 6 

‘Sheen, A. W., C.B.E.—Case of abdominal tumour, 
Clin. 79 

case of fibrous union of femur, Surg. 59 
of finger injury, Orth. 166 
of flail shoulder. Orth. 60 
of hypopituitarism, Clin. 47 
discussion on recurrent or habitual dislocations, 
Orth. 149 

'Sheringham Daylight Lamp for use in scotometry, 
Ophth 45 

Ship beri-beri, Epid. 29, 37 

disinfection of, during voyage, Epid. 32 
hospital and isolation accommodation on board, 
Epid. 33-37 

mortality and sickness on board, diseases causing 
most trouble, Epid. 27 

plague on board, collated experiences of (W. M. 
Willoughby), Epid. 65 

rseamen on board, health of, certain methods for 
preserving (A. Chaplin), Epid. 27-37 
disinfection and fumigation, Epid. 32 
effects of heat, mortality statistics, Epid. 28 
factor of water supplies, Epid. 31, 41 
factors of space and air, Epid. 30, 38 
hospital accommodation, construction of, Epid. 
34-37 

infectious diseases. Epid. 29 
medical accommodation, Epid. 32 


Ship, seamen on board, minor infections (mumps, 
chicken-pox and measles), Epid. 29 
plague, mortality statistics, Epid. 27-29 
pneumonia, danger and mortality from, Epid. 
27 

pulmonary tuberculosis, incidence and statis¬ 
tics, Epid. 28 

special form of medical examination before 
commencing voyage suggested, Epid. 30 
spread of disease on board, Epid. 27 
Ships, hygiene in, Epid. 24 

infected with plague, numbers of rats on, Epid. 
70 

ventilation in, Epid. 24 
see also Mercantile marine 
Shipway, F. E.—Discussion on anaesthetics in 
plastic surgery of face and jaws, Ancesth. 
26 

8hock haemorrhage and anaesthetic, risk of, in 
major operations, Amesth. 31 
psychic, following spinal anaesthetic, Anceth. 12 
secondary, causes of, Electr. 36 

role of histamine in causation of, Electr. 38 
Shorten, J. A.—Vitamin content of certain sun- 
dried vegetables, Therap. 20 
8houlder (flail), case of (A. W. Sheen), Orth. GO 
Shoulder-joint, deformity about, case of (P. May¬ 
nard Heath), Orth. 54 

habitual dislocation most common in, Orth. 
145 

Shoulder-p&in in lesions of upper abdomen, cases, 
Clin. 12-15 

clinical significance of, Clin. 11-16 
Shrubs&U, F. C.—Discussion on moral imbecility, 
Psych. 22 

Sibley, W. Knowsley.—Case of monilithrix, Derm. 
70 

discussion on lupus vulgaris of ear lobule, Derm. 
65 

pityriasis rubra pilaris, Derm. 21 
Side-chain theory of Ehrlich, value estimated, 
Therap. 9 

Sigmoid sinus, commonest site of septic throm¬ 
bosis, Otol. 19 

thrombosis, cleansing of mastoid cavity, before 
opening vein, Otol. 22 

Sigmoidoscope, examination with, in obscure 
cases of pruritus ani, Prod. 179 
Silicate cement fillings used in dental practice, 
acid reaction of, Odont. 35 
Silk as suture material after Caesarean section, 
Obst. 32, 38, 45, 55 

ligatures, effects of infection of scar tissue on, 
Surg. 139 

fate of, general considerations on (E. M. 
Corner), Surg. 137 

Silkworm gut, advantages of, for sutures after 
Caesarean section, Obst. 46 
Simmonds, B. S.—Case of operation on brachial 
plexus, Clin. 81 

case of tendon transplantation, Clin. 82 
Simpson, Sir J.—On prevalence of sterility 
(quoted), Obst. 328 
I Sinclair, A. H. H.—Discussion on scotometry, 
Ophth. 50 

Sinton, J. A., V.C., and Thomson, J. G.— Leish- 
mania Donovani , in cultures, recovered 
from spleen during life and from bone 
marrow of cadaver, Trap. 21 
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Sinus and abscess over lower part of sacrum, Prod. 
180 

of superficial bony meatal wall causing meatal 
polypus (W. M. Mollison), Otol. 23 
Sinuses, septic, treatment of, by continuous 
electric current, Electr. 49 
Sinusitis, frontal, during scarlet fever (T. B. 
Layton), Laryng. 56 

Sitz baths, special therapeutic applications, Bain. 
21 

Sixth and seventh nerve, paralysis from alcohol 
injection of Gasserian ganglion, Neur. & 
Ophth. 12 

nerve, injury from alcohol injection of Gasserian 
ganglion, Near & Ophth. 4, 12 
paralysis of, associated with mastoid disease, 
Near & Ophth. 19 

Skiagrams in dental surgery, value of, Odont. 10 
8kin and mucous membranes, radio-therapy of, 
Eledr. 9, 11 

appendages, radio-therapy of, Eledr. 9 
atrophic condition of, following treatment of 
neevus, case (E. G. G. Little), Derm. 89 
average temperature of, Bain. 14 
blood-vessels of, relation to circulatory 
mechanism, Bain. 13 

changes in, caused by radio-therapy, Eledr. 14 
diphtheria (?) of, case (A. Savill), Derm. 77 
diphtheroid ulcerations of, case (E. G. G. 
Little), Derm. 83 

diseases, radio-therapy of, Electr. 15 

treatment by unfiltered rays, Sabouraud and 
Noirfc pastilles in measurement of, Electr. 
22 

distance of anticathode from, in Kienbock’s five- 
area method of treatment of ringworm, 
Eledr. 22 

effects of X-rays on, in treatment of uterine 
fibroids and chronic metritis, Obst. 288 
epithelioma and carcinoma of, radio-therapy of, 
Electr. 12 

structural changes in, in senescence, Bain . 8 
temperature of, increased by passage of con¬ 
tinuous electric current, tests for, Electr . 
45, 46 

tuberculosis of, extensive and severe case of, 
successfully treated by picric brass pre¬ 
parations combined with heliotherapy 
(J. H. Stowers), Derm. 85 
vellow colour of, in two cases of diabetes mellitus, 
Child. 18, 19 

Skull and sella turcica, skiagram of, in case of 
acrocephaly, Child. 34 

fibrocystic disease of, case (G. Massie), Clin. 76 
Smalley, A. A.—Discussion on case of bilateral 
abductor paresis of cords with simple 
enlargement of thyroid, Laryng. 46 
Small-pox, confusion with chicken-pox, Epid. 50 
hospitals, spread of infection from, Epid. 63 
in Glasgow (1920), administrative measures, 
Epid. 47 

ambulant “missed ” cases, Epid 44, 47, 48 
cases per million in each ward, Epid. 46, 48, 
49 

comparison with former epidemics, actual 
and calculated mortality rates, Epid . 54 
hospital influence on, Epid. 57-61 
mortality, age, distribution and vaccination 
data, Epid. 52, 53 


Bm&ll-pox in Glasgow(1920), notification of chicken- 
pox during, Epid. 47-62 
origin of, Epid. 46 
seasonal incidence, Epid. 44 
segregation of contacts, Epid. 47 
severity of disease in relation to age and 
vaccination, Epid. 56 

some features of (A. S. M. Macgregor), Epid. 
43 

time elapsing between date of onset and re¬ 
moval to hospital, table showing, Epid. 51 
types of “ missed ” cases. Epid. 50 
undulatory progress of, Epid. 44 
vaccination in. Epid. 51 

in Scotland (1893-1918), table of cases and 
deaths compared with those in Glasgow, 
Epid. 43 

course and mortality during last fifty years, 
Epid. 44 

Smith, A. Lapthom.—Discussion on sodium car¬ 
bonate tolerance in toxaemias of pregnancy, 
Obst. 240 

Smith, Priestley.—On the intra ocular blood¬ 
vessels of the ox (abstract), Ophth. 7 

Soci&te de Neurologie de Paris, discussion on 
aphasia at (1908), Neur. 9 

Soddy, Prof., on bombardment of tissue cells by 
ions (quoted), Electr. 48 

Sodium bicarbonate in treatment of pregnancy 
toxaemias, cases 06.s/. 237-239 
tolerance in toxaemias of pregnancy (C. White), 
Obst. 234 

in uncomplicated parenchymatous nephritis, 
Obst. 237 

chaulmoograto in treatment of leprosy affecting 
conjunctiva and cornea, Ophth. 19 
iodide and ionization (Copenhagen method i, 
treatment of lupus by, two cases showing 
results (D. Harmer and T. H. Just). 
Laryng. 9 

morrhuate in treatment of leprosy affecting con¬ 
junctiva and cornea, Ophth. 19 

Soil and climate, factors in rheumatism in 
children, Child. 102, 105 

Soldiers, ‘ 4 bad subjects** for anaesthesia, Atursth. 
5 

South African campaign, glanders rife in, Occ 
Led. 3 

Boutt&r, H. S.—Cases after operation for extensive 
hairy moles of face, Derm. 29 

Spa treatment, X-ray diagnosis in cases sent for. 
Bain. 23 

Spectacle frame, artificial eye and lids attached 
to (M. W. B. Oliver and T. Jackson). 
Ophth. 42 

Spectacles, form of, suitable for overcoming 
diplopia in ocular palsies, Near. & Ophth. 
16 

Speculum for use in Percy’s cold cautery method 
of treatment of inoperable uterine car- 
. cinoma, Obst. 267, 270 

lid lifting (R. W. Henry), Ophth. 65 

Speech affected by destruction of brain substance. 
Near. 29 

affections of, Broca’s division of, Neur. 6 
causation on emissive side, Neur. 13 
on receptive side, Neur. 13 
mental images remaining unaffected in, Ne* r - 
13 
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Speech, aspects of, specially affected in aphasia, 
Neur. 12 

disordered, clinical forms of, how produced, 
Neur. 37 
see also Aphasia 

“faculty” of, term discussed and criticized, 
Neur. 15 

function of, localization, Neur. 34, 37 
slight disturbance with cerebral lesion due to 
gunshot wound, Neur. 31, 38 j 

substitution for term “faculty,” Neur. 37 1 

how learned, Neur. 30 i 

localization of, English and French views, Neur. 

5, 6 

visual and auditory, objections to theory of, 
Neur. 36 

Spence, J. C.—Discussion on two cases of diabetes 

of unusual type, Child. 20 ! 

and Jewesbury. R. C.—Two cases (1)oxycephaly j 

and (2) acrocephaly, with other congeni¬ 
tal deformities, Child. 27 j 

Spencer, H. R. — Discussion on case of carcinoma 
of uterus originating in an adenomyoma, 
Obst. 323 

discussion on cases of sarcoma of uterus, Obst. 305 
on cold cautery treatment of inoperable 
uterine carcinoma, Obst. 279 j 

on pathology of utero-placental haemorrhage, i 

Obst 186 | 

on rupture of Caesarean section scar, Obst. 139 j 

on sterility, Obst. 336 ! 

on treatment of ante-partum haemorrhage, 
Obst. 12 ! 

on use of morphia in labour, Obst. 265 | 

extensive cancer of cervix; removed by vaginal i 
hysterectomy with the cautery and liga- j 

ments cauterized, Obst. 280 
Spencer, W. G., O.B.E.— Affections in immediate 
vicinity of nipple (specimens), Surg. 41 
discussion on cancer and papillomata of breast, 
Surg. 50 

epithelioma supervening on scar eight years 
after destruction of hairy mole by X-rays, 
Clin. 59 

exhibition of patient in whom the late Colonel 
C. Stonham ligatured the first part of the 
left subclavian artery for aneurysm in 
1899, Clin. 58 

malignant tumours of breast (specimens), Surg. 

42 

opening remarks at discussion on unusual cases 
of gunshot injury of blood-vessels, Surg. 1 
some tumours in connection with the ducts of 
breast (specimens), Surg. 41 
tumours of male breast (specimens) Surg. 43 
Spermatozoa, deficient vitality of, causing ster¬ 
ility, 06s*. 331 

Spicer, F.—Case of laryngocele, Laryng. 16; after 
operation, Laryng. 67 

Spicer, W. T. Holmes.—Discussion on foreign 
bodies retained in eye, Ophth. 25 
Spinal cord, new growths of, injury in relation to, 
Neur. 25 

sclerosis, disseminated, spirochsetal origin, Neur. 

25 

Spine, Charcot’s disease of (R. C. Elmslie), Surg. 

56 

tumour of, removed by operation, case (P. 
v Sargent), Neur. 47 


Spirillolysis in latent syphilis in pregnancy, Obst. 
218 

Spirochceta pallida , findings permitting diagnosis 
of foetal syphilis in absence of, Obst. 229, 
230 

spirillolytio action on, during pregnancy, 
Obst. 218 

Spirochsete, discovery of, in relation with acute 
disseminated sclerosis, Neur. 25 
granules, infection of ovum with, Child. 63 
Bpirochffites, and parasites in vitro , action of 
salvarsan on, compared, Therap. 10 
effect on, of salvarsan with addition of liver 
emulsion, Therap. 10 

in abortion, absence of latent syphilis in preg¬ 
nancy, 06s*. 219 

ih brain in congenital syphilitic infection of 
pituitary body, Child. 55 
percentage found in foetuses, Obst. 229 
Spleen and liver, enlargement of, in chronic 
jaundice in young woman (F. P. Weber), 
Clin. 55 

haemorrhagic tumour in, rupture of, causing 
death in acute leuheemia, Clin. 20 
cultures of Leislimania Doi\ovani recovered from, 
in life, and from bone marrow of cadaver 
(J. G. Thomson and J. A. Sinton), Trop. 21 
effects of gamma-radiation on, Path. 7 
enlarged, case for diagnosis (B. Myers), Clin. 80 
blood-count in, Clin. 81 
enlargement in syphilitic foetuses, Obst. 229 
Splenomegaly, with great enlargement of liver 
and with jaundice (acholuric), hut no 
ascites, case (W. 3. Sharpe), Clin. 1 
case, blood examination in, Clin. 4 
with cirrhosis of liver, case (F. Langmead), 
Child. 98 

Spoon, silver, used in removal of intrathoracic 
goitre, Surg. 119 I 

Sputum, routine examination of, importance, Occ. 
Led. 18 

tubercle bacillus in, demonstration of, Occ. Led. 
18 

Stack, E. H. E.—Discussion on case of leontiasis 
ossia with optic atrophy, Ophth. 12 
Stapes, footplate of, membranous attachment to 
margins of fenestra ovalis, Otol. 6 
Staphylococcus albus , presence of, indication 
against performance of sclerostomy, Ophth. 
56, 57 

Starch, iodine reaction, experiments on, Electr. 
42, 43 

Stasis, intestinal, irritating thyroid, cause of 
Graves’ disease, C*in., Med. & Surg. 19 
Stein. —Four stages in life history of syphilitic 
teeth (quoted), Child. 82 

Stephens and Christophers.— Blood cell counts of 
Europeans living in tropics in relation to 
malaria (quoted), Trop. 47 
Sterility, azoospermia causing, Obst. 331 
causes of, bio-chemical research as to, important, 
Obst. 337 

prognosis and treatment of, discussion on, 
Obst. 327-338 

conditions allowing intercourse but interfering 
with ascent of spermatozoa, Obst. 332 
causing or favouring, but allowing of treat¬ 
ment, Obst. 331 

in male causing frequency of, Obst. 336 
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Sterility, deficient vitality of spermatozoa causing, 
Obst. 331 

following Caesarean section, Obst. 52, 125, 127, 
135, 136 

functional, Obst. 330 
incurable, pyosalpinx cause of, Obst. 330 
obesity and, relationship between, Obst. 330 
prevalence of, Obst. 328 

responsibility of male partner for, statistics, 
Obst. 328 

sexual incompatability causing, Obst. 331 
treatment bv formation of artificial vagina, Obst. 
329, 330, 336 

by Pozzi’s operation, Obst. 337 
where causes are with man, Obst. 333 

Stevenson, T. H. C.—Valuelessness of death cer¬ 
tificates in determining mortality from 
congenital syphilis (quoted), Obst. 221 

Steward, F. J. —Epithelioma of soft palate and 
fauces on right side and cheek on left side 
treated by diathermy, Clin. 37 
recurrent epithelioma of floor of mouth treated 
by diathermy, Clin. 37 

Stewart, Sir J. Purv^i—Discussion on aphasia, 
Neur. 31 

Stillbirths in latent syphilis, Obst. 209, 210, 211, 
214, 215- 

percentage due to syphilis, Obst. 229 
unknown causes of death in, Child. 63 

Still's disease, case of (A. Baldwin), Orth. 142 

Stock, P. G., C.B.—Discussion on health of seamen 
on board ship, Epid. 41 

Stocker, W.—Discussion on case of morphcea 
guttata with arthritis, Derm. 42 

Stoddart, W. H. B.—Discussion on moral imbe¬ 
cility, Psych. 21 

Stomach, absorption of pituitary extract from, 
Th&rap. 18 

and gastro-intestinal tract, hair-balls or hair- 
casts of, Clin. 68-72 

carcinoma of, partial gastrectomy for (R. P. 
Rowlands), Clin. 9 

hour-glass, with pyloric stenosis, treated by 
gastro-jejunostomy, followed by gastro- 
gastrostomy (R. P. Rowlands), Clin. 8 
ulcer, simple, partial gastrectomy for, case (R. P. 
Rowlands), Clin. 7 

Stomatitis, ulcerative, acute, commencing around 
third lower molar, Odont. 55 

8toney, F., O.B.E.—Discussion on treatment of 
Graves' disease, Clin. t Med. & Surg. 19, 
24-37 

Stonham, G.—Ligature of first part of left sub¬ 
clavian artery for aneurysm in 1899, exhi¬ 
bition of patient (1921). (W. G. Spencer), 
Clin. 58 

Stools, dysentery, macroscopic diagnosis of, Trop .35 
microscopic characters of, Trop. 36 
in amoebic dysentery in latent cases, appear¬ 
ances of, Trop. 36, 37 

in bacillary dysentery (acute), appearances of, | 
Trop. 36, 37 

in cases of suspected amoebic dysentery, value of 
laboratory reports on and their interpreta- 
tion by clinicians, Trop. 33 
in cases of suspected dysentery, examination of, ! 

points of importance, Trop. 34 ! 

in chronic bacillary dysentery, appearances of, 
Trop. 36, 37 


8tooU in dysentery in superimposed infections, 
appearances of, Trop . 37 

in exacerbation of amoebic dysentery, appear¬ 
ances of, Trop. 35, 36 

Stowers, J. H.—Discussion on local Leish m a n iasis, 
Derm. 27 

tuberculosis of skin, extensive and severe case of. 
successfully treated by picric-brass pre¬ 
parations combined with helio-therapy, 
photographs of, Derm. 85 

Streptococcic infection of skin causing pruritus 
ani, Proct. 173, 174 

Streptococcus, secondary infection in influenza 
from. War 42 

vaccine in treatment of filarial lymphangitis and 
other filarial conditions, Trop. 15 
see also Influenza , epidemic streptococcal 
Stress, nervous diseases caused by, Neur. 24 
Stuart-Low, W.—Discussion on Canfield opera¬ 
tion, Laryng. 42 

discussion on case of large dental cyst, f art/nq. 
50 

on case of lingual thyroid, Larimg. 46 
of orbital cellulitis, Laryng. 57 
on chronic catarrhal otitis media, Otol. 9 
on lateral sinus thrombosis without otorrheea, 
Otol. 43 

on paralysis after mastoiditis, Otol. 35 
on two cases of fatal tonsillectomy, Laryng. 32 
on tumour of pharynx in young man, Laryng. 
59 

on zinc ionization and electrolysis in treat¬ 
ment of chronic otorrhoea, Otol. 30 
laryngeal tumour for diagnosis, Laryng. 11 
Stumpfs bolus treatment of cholera, Thcrap. 23 
Subcutaneous fibrous tissue, congenital deficiency 
of, associated with nodules due to dilated 
arterioles (F. J. Poynton and D. Pater¬ 
son), Child. 7 

Subglottic thickening, case of, at first diagnosed as 
primary laryngeal tuberculosis (Sir StC. 
Thomson), Laryng. 64 

tumour, cyst (case), (T. J. Faulder), Laryng. 67 
Submammary tumour of chest wall (P. Turner and 
L. Mandel), Clin. 60 

Suffocation, death from, in case of parenchyma¬ 
tous goitre, Surg. 103, 104 
Sugar metabolism, effects of ethanesal on, Anasth. 
42 

Sulfarsenol, dosage used in treatment of congenital 
syphilis, Child. 59 

Sulphur dioxide gas for fumigating ships, Epid. 
32, 69 

Sulphur in treatment of mange, Oce. Led. 7 
Sun-dried vegetables, vitamin content of (J. A. 
Shorten). Therap. 20 

Supra-tonsillar fossa region, right, tumour grow¬ 
ing from (C. W. M. Hope), Laryng. 51 
Surgeon and anaesthetist, co-operation between, 
advantages of, Ancvsth. 31 
on board ship, requirements for, Epid. 33 
Sutherland, H.—Discussion on eradication of 
tuberculosis from man and animals, Oce. 
Led. 22 

Suture, methods and materials, in relation to 
rupture of scar of Caesarean section, ObsL 
32. 38, 45, 55 

Swan, R. H. Jocelyn, O.B.E.—Case of angioma of 
kidney, Urol. 33, 35 
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Swan, R. H. Jocelyn, O.B.E.—Discussion on case 
of melanotic sarcoma of kidney, Urol. 39 
double ureter, hydronephrosis of one part of a 
double kidney, Urol. 33 

Byrne, W. 8.—Discussion on case for diagnosis, 
Laryng. 53 

Symington, J.—Anatomy of female pelvic floor 
(quoted), Obst. 198 

8ymonds, Sir 0.—Discussion on pruritus ani, 
Proct. 178 

Byncope, chloroform, cardiac massage in, Surg. 
186 

occurrence of, limit of interval between and 
commencement of cardiac massage, Surg. 
185 

Syncytial toxins, granulating power of, in latent 
syphilis of pregnancy, Obst. 218 
neutralization of, Obst. 218 
protective action against syphilitic infection of 
foetus, Child. 63, 72, 73 

Byncytic-lysins, action of, Obst 218 

8ynostosis of radius and ulna, case (D. M. Aitken), 
Orth. 165 

radio-ulnar, bilateral, associated with bilateral 
congenital dislocation of hips, case (E. L. 
Evans), Orth. 165 

8ynovitis, gummatous, in congenital syphilis, 
Child. 53 

Byphilis and tuberculosis combined, Derm. 52 
ante-natal and neo-natal, deaths from, per¬ 
centage, Obst. 232 
cause of death of foetus, Obst. 229 
of ocular palsies, Near. & Ophth. 15 
of oculo-motor paralysis, Neur. Sc Ophth. 2 
cerebro-spinal, Wassermann reaction positive in 
cerebro-spinal fluid but negative in blood, 
Child. 44 

•conceptional, Obst. 228 

congenital, absence of, not proved by negative 
Wassermann reaction, Child. 77 
and tubercle, similarity of symptoms, Child. 54 
as disposing factor to other infections, Child. 
45 

Bazin’s disease in. Child. 69 
bibliography and references, Child. 50 
diagnosis and treatment of, discussion on, 
Child. 43-87 
diagnosis of, Child. 53 

limits of Wassermann reaction as means of, 
Child. 43 

value of negative Wassermann reaction in, 
Child. 58 

Wassermann reaction in, Child. 56, 57, 
61, 68, 75 

diagnostic value of conditions of teeth in, 
Child. 81 

•effect on child in untreated syphilitic mother, 
Child. 76 

effect on child when mother treated before or 
during pregnancy, Child. 76 
effects on infantile mortality in Bradford, 
Child. 62, 85 
frequency of, Child. 57 
incidence of, Child. 74, 75 
inflammations of anterior part of eye in, 
Child. 64 

of eye in, comparison of frequency of asso¬ 
ciated symptoms, Child. 65 
of posterior part of eye in, Child. 65 


8yphilii, congenital, influence of, in leading to 
lesions of endocrine glands, Child. 46 
in relation to various diseases not generally 
regarded as due to syphilis, and not 
obviously due to lesions of endocrine 
glands, Child. 47 
on kidneys, Child. 70 
on lungs. Child. 71 

mortality of infants with, Child. 62, 73 
predisposing to secondary infections, Child. 45 
prevention by treatment of syphilitic mothers, 
Child. 64 

relation of juvenile general paralysis to, Child. 
54 

of tabo-paralysis to, Child. 54 
to other infective diseases, Child. 69 
to tuberculosis, Child. 69 
signs in children and illustrative cases of late 
changes, Child. 75 
in teeth, Child. 81-85 

statistics difficult to determine from death 
certificates. Obst. 221 
treatment of, Child. 54 
ante-natal, Child. 60 
by arsenic, Child. 73 

by injections of galyl and novarsenobillou, 
Child. 61 

by injections of neokharsivan, Child, 61 
by injections of novarsenobillon, Child. 61 
by inunctions of mercury ointment. Child. 61 
by mercury administered by mouth, Child. 
72 

by mercury alone condemned. Child. 59 
by post-natal salvarsan and mercury, Child. 
59 

effects on clinical signs in child, Child. 76 
on Wassermann reaction in child, Child. 
76 

post-natal, in infants bv injections of galvl, 
Child. 72 

with infection of pituitary body, spirochetes 
in, Child. 55 

contraction by mother before pregnancy, effect 
on child. Child. 77 

during pregnancy, effect on child, Child. 77 
effect on incisor teeth, Odont. 6 
foetal, diagnosis in absence of Spirochcetn pallida , 
findings permitting, 06s f. 229, 230 
framboesiform (W. J. O’Donovan), Derm . 49 
hsemorrhagica neonatorum, Child. 45 
hereditaria tarda, future prevalence of, likelv. 
Child. 78 

hyperplasia of deciduous teeth and, Odont. 31 
latent, and pregnancy, discussion on, Obst. 209- 
232 ; Child. 63 • 

in pregnancy, abortions in, Obst. 209, 210, 211, 
214, 215 

absence of spirochsetes in abortion, Obst. 219 
action of chorionic ferments, Obst. 218 
antisyphilitic treatment of pregnant women 
and new-born infants, results of, Obst. 
223-225 

cases of, obstetrical histories in, Obst. 209- 
214 

Colles’s law in. Obst. 220 
congenital syphilis in relation to, Obst. 221 
diagnosis difficult before discovery of infect¬ 
ing agent of syphilis and Wassermann 
reaction, Gbst. 216 
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in, Obst. 220 

granulating power of syncytial toxins, Obst . 
218 

infection through semen, Obst. 220 
intervening healthy children, Obst. 220 
spirillolvsis, Obst. 218 
stillbirths in, Obst. 209, 210, 211, 214-215 
treatment before discovery of infecting agent 
in svphilis and of Wassermann reaction, 
Obst. 216, 217 

treatment of child after birth, Obst. 222 
of women, Obst. 221 

Wassermann reaction irregular, Obst. 219 
in foetus, Obst. 230 
in mother, Obst. 230 

percentage of still-births due to, Obst. 229 
tertiary, severe, case of (H. W. Barber), Derm. 51 
Byphilitic boy, chronic arthritis of knee in, case 
(A. H. Todd), Orth. 167 

origin (?) of case of bilateral parotitis (H. C. 
Semon), Derm. 38 
of third nerve paralysis, Ophth. 2 
Syringe (ear), with bayonet joint and curved 
nozzle (T. Mark Hovell), Otol. 18 


Tabes, case histories illustrating early recognition 
and treatment, Neur. 39, 40 
dorsalis, isolated third nerve paralysis in, Ophth. 
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suggested diagnosis of, case (H. H. Tooth), 
Neur. 43 

early recognition of (E. F. Buzzard), Neur. 39 
in relation to life insurance, Neur. 42 
prospect of cure in, Neur. 41 
treatment of (E. F. Buzzard), Neur. 39 
principles, Neur. 41, 42 

by salvarsan and mercurial inunctions, Neur. 
39, 40 

Wassermann reaction in, Neur. 39, 40, 42 
Tabetic pains, clinical description of, Neur. 41 
differentiation from pains of other origin, 
Neur. 40, 41 

Tabo-paralysis, relation of congenital syphilis to, 
Child. 54 

Tanner, W. E.—Case of osteo-chondritis de¬ 
formans, Clin. 57 

Tartar emetic in treatment of Delhi boil, Derm. 2 
Taylor, J., C.B.E.—Case of acute myelitis at 
about seventh dorsal segment, with optic 
neuritis, Neur. 43 

case of Friedreich’s ataxia, Neur. 44 

of intracranial pressure (?) tumours, recovery 
without operation, Neur. 44 
discussion on artificial eye and lids attached to 
spectacle frame, Ophth. 42 
on case of leontiasis ossia with optic atrophy, 
Ophth. 12 

on ocular palsies, Neur. & Ophth. 13 
some neurological aspects of ophthalmic cases 
(Presidential address), Ophth. 1 
Teeth, conditions of, diagnostic value in congenital 
syphilis, Child. 81 

deciduous and permanent, absence of, complete 
(M. F. Hopson), Odont. 23 
calcification, date of commencement, Odont. 
30 

hypoplasia of, cases (A. T. Pitts), Odont. 28 


Teeth, erosion of, causes of, Odont. 19, 20 
extraction of, in treatment of dental sepsis, 
Odont. 43 

filling of, certain materials used in, acid reactions 
of (F. N. Doubleday), Odont. 35 
growths attached to, Odont. 13, 14 
hypoplasia of, relation to congenital syphilis, 
Child. 85 

hypoplastic, causes of, Odont. 30 
enamel in, character of, Odont. 30 
local type, Odont. 32 

infection of, cause of leukoplakia, Odont. 48 
cause of trigeminal neuralgia, Odont. 49 
occlusion of, restoration of, in prosthetic treat¬ 
ment of congenital cleft palate, Odont. 65 
permanent, absence of, with normal absorption 
of their deciduous predecessors, Odont. 33 
overlapping deciduous molar with amalgam 
filling lying buried in lower jaw, case 
(D. R. Curnock), Odont. 45 
prenatal causes affecting, Odont. 6 
signs of congenital syphilis in. Child. 81-So 
supernumerary, in incisor region, Odont. 4 
unerupted, in woman aged 30, oase of (H. L 
Messenger), Odont. 26 
(twenty-one) in woman aged 49, case (M. F. 
Hopson), Odont. 24 
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Telangiectases caused by prolonged radio-therapy, 
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in X-ray treatment of Graves* disease, Cl t«.. 
Med. & Surg. 20 

of skin and muoous membranes, multiple, in 
ease of sclerodactylia of hands (F. P. 
Weber and B. Myers), Clin. 52 
Temperature, elevation of, in mouth infections, 
Odont. 50 

in acute puerperal salpingo-peritonitis, Obit. 310 
of skin, relation to temperature of application in 
balneotherapy, Bain. 14 

“ Templates, ’* use of, in repair of fractured 
mandible, use of term criticized, Surg. 
Temporal and zygomatic fossae, tumour of naso¬ 
pharynx extending outwards into th 
Patterson), Laryng. 31 

bone and neck, cirsoid aneurysm involving p- 
Patterson), Otol. 38 r 

gunshot wound of (Sir C. Ballance), Otol. 16,li 
T em poro-maxillary joint, involvement of, in 
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Tendon transplantation, case of (B. S. Simmondsl 
Clin. 82 f 
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(P. Franklin), Laryng. 43 
Testes, effeots of congenital syphilis on, Child. w 
Tetany after operation for goitre, absence in sen* 
of 1,338 operations, Surg. 134 
Thavles Inn Venereal | Centre, results of anu* 
syphilitic treatment of pregnant womea 
and newborn infants at, Obst. 223-225 
Therapeutics, specific separation from phann*- 
cology, Therap. 8 

Thermal agents, physiological effects on cir¬ 
culation, Bain. 17 

on muscular system, Bain. 17 
on nervous system, Bain. 18 
on nutrition, Bain. 18 
on respiration, Bain . 17 
stimuli, effeots of, Bain. 14 
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Thinking, value of, in prevention and treatment 
of psychoneuroses, Psych. 10, 11 
Third nerve, paralysis of, in tabes and general 
paralysis, Ophth. 2 

paralysis, isolated, in pituitary tumours, 
Ophth. 3 

syphilitic origin of, Ophth. 2 
permanent, following migraine ophthalmo- 
plegique, Ophth. 3 

Thoma’s theory of arteriosclerosis, Obst. 316 
Thomas, Kirkby.— Discussion on anaesthetics in 
plastic surgery of face and jaws, Ancesth . 
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Thompson, A. H.—Case showing disqp with large 
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discussion on variations in size of physiological 
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Thompson, A. R.—Discussion on case of angioma 
of kidney, Urol. 36 

treatment of some cases of congenital deform¬ 
ities of lower urinary tract, with a study 
of their anatomy and origin, Urol. 57 
Thompson, P.—Arrangement of fasciae of pelvis and 
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Thomson, J. G.—Discussion on large mononuclear 
leucocyte count in diagnosis of malaria, 
Trop. 66 

and Robertson, A.—Value of laboratory reports 
on stools in cases of suspected amoebic 
dysentery, and their interpretation by the 
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nificance of Charcot - Leyden crystals, 
Trop. 33-44 

and Sinton, J. A., V.C .—Leishmania Donovani , 
in cultures recovered from spleen during 
life and from bone marrow of cadaver, 
Trop. 21 

Thomson, Sir StCIair.—Case of subglottic thicken¬ 
ing, at first diagnosed as primary laryngeal 
tuberculosis, Laryng. 64 
discussion on case for diagnosis, Laryng , 53 
on case of bilateral abductor paresis of vocal 
cords, Laryng. 52 
on case of laryngocele, Lary'ng. 18 
on sacculus laryngis, Laryng. 30 
intrinsic epithelioma of larynx in woman, aged 
35, Laryng. 66 

tuberculosis of interaryteenoid region, right vocal 
cord, right vocal band and left vocal pro¬ 
cess, treated with galvano-cautery, Laryng. 
65 


larynx under treatment with galvano-cautery, 
Laryng. 66 

larynx which has remained healed for four 
years after treatment by galvano-cautery, 
Laryng. 65 

Thoracoscope, in treatment of adhesions in arti¬ 
ficial pneumothorax, Med. 19 

Thoracoplasty, external, in artificial pneumo¬ 
thorax, Med. 20 

Thorpe, R*.—Rare condition of optic disc (?) 
coloboma, Ophth. 42 

Thread ligatures, effects of infection of scar tissue 
on, Surg. 139 

Three-stage abdomino-perineal excision of rectum 
for cancer (H. G. Anderson), Proct. 162,163 


1 Thrombosis, frequent cause of placental infarction, 
Obst. 251 

of cavernous sinus, notes of four cases (T. R. 
Rodger), Otol. 19 

of inferior vena cava and both renal veins 
(F. Parkes Weber), Med . 9 
cases quoted, Med. 12 
post-mortem findings, Med. 13 
of lateral sinus without otorrhcea (W. M. Molli- 
son), Otol. 42 

Thursfleld, H.—Case for diagnosis (shown by 
G. S. Trower), Child. 90 
diagnosis of case of renal calculus in child, Child. 
95, 96 

discussion on case for diagnosis, Child. 91 

on case of cirrhosis of liver with splenomegaly, 
Child. 99 

I on case of symmetrical gangrene (? Raynaud’s), 

Child. 97 

I Thymol, detection of oxyuris by, in cases of pruri- 
j tus ani, Proct. 176 

treatment of ankylostomiasis by, in Egypt, re- 
j suits, Trop. 73 

! Thymus gland, enlargement of, in Graves’ disease,, 

i Clin., Med. & Surg. 54 

I removal of, in Graves’ disease, operation for, 

I danger of, Clin., Med. <fc Surg. 6 

Thyro-glossal cyst (W. H. Jewell), Laryng. 69 

Thyroid artery, inferior, ligature in Graves’ disease, 
difficulty of, Clin., Med. & Surg. 6 
superior, ligature of, in treatment of Graves’ 
disease, Clin., Med. & Surg. 6, 19, 53 
arthritis, The rap. 4 

gland, degeneration of. cause of senile change 
(Horsley’s views), Bain. 10 

I enlargement of, simple, with bilateral abductor 

paresis of cords (C. F. Beevor), Laryng. 46 
j further series of 500 operations on, with 

special reference to after-results (J. Berry), 

I Surg. 89-136 ; see also Goitre 

I irritation by bacterial toxins and intestinal 

stasis, causes of Graves’ disease, Clin., 
Med. & Surg. 19 

insufficiency after operation for goitre, Surg. 
134 

I lingual, case of (G. Badgerow). Laryng. 45 
! Thyroidectomy, mortality from, Clin., Med. & 

| Surg. 41 

paralysis of recurrent laryngeal nerve after (T. B. 
j Layton). Laryng. 24 

partial, in treatment of Graves’ disease, results 
of (table), Clin., Med. & Surg. 3, 39 

“ Thyrotoxic ” adenoma, cases to which term is 
applied, Surg. 112, 113 

Tibia and femur of same leg, fracture of, case 
(F. D. Saner), Clin. 45 

head of, cyst of, further report on case (R. G. 
Elmslie), Orth. 28 

left, osteitis deformans of, case (P. B. Roth), 
Orth. 168 

Tibio-flbular joint, separation at, in abduction 
fractures of ankle-joint, treatment, Clin 
63 

Tilley, H.—Discussion on chronic catarrhal otitis 
media, Otol. 12 

on cystomata of larynx, Laryng. 38 
on lympho-sarcoma of post-nasal space, 
Laryng. 7 

large angeioma of nasal septum, Laryng. 34 
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Tinnitus associated with rhinolith of unusual size 
(L. Colledge), Otol. 24 

Tissue-cells of body, bombardment by ions, effect 
of, Electr. 48 

Tod, Hunter F.—Discussion on middle-ear sup¬ 
puration with paralysis of external rectus 
muscle, Otol. 35 

Todd, A. H.—Case of chronic arthritis of knee in 
syphilitic boy, Orth. 167 

discussion on recurrent or habitual dislocations, 
Orth. 147 

on recurrent dislocation of patella, Orth. 152 

Tonies, C. S., F.R.S.—Calcification of deciduous 
teeth (quoted), Odont. 30 

Tongue, atrophy of, partial, and loss of mobility, 
with right sided recurrent paralysis (W. 
Howarth), Laryng. 4 

with right-sided recurrent paralysis and 
weakness of soft palate (W. Howarth), 
Laryng. 3 

back of, and posterior pharyngeal wall, adhesions 
between (N. Patterson), Laryng. 30 
furring of, unilateral, cause of, Odont. 48 
haemorrhage from, secondary (W. G. Spencer), 
Surg . 3 

lymphangioma of (A. Whitfield), Derm. 49 

Tonsil, giant-cell systems in a, case of (W. M. 
Mollison), Laryng. 5 

Tonsils and adenoids, removal of, regrowth of hair 
following, in case of almost complete 
alopecia areata of scalp of five years’ 
duration (H. W. Barber), Derm. 53 
enlarged, case of, for diagnosis, Larj/ng. 68 
unhealthy, in rheumatic children, frequency of, 
Child. 107 

removal, of doubtful benefit, Child. 104, 
107 

Tonsillectomy, fatal, two cases of, reports (A. L. 
Macleod), Laryng. 31 

Tooth, H. H., C.B., C.M.G.—Case for diagnosis, 
possibly tabes dorsalis, Neur. 43 

Tooth-powder, gritty, causing erosion of teeth, 
Odont. 20 

Torsion dystonia, case of (J. Collier), Neur. 49 

Toti, operation for lacrymal obstruction, Ophth. 61 
contra-indications for, Ophth. 63, 64 
results of, Ophth. 62 
technique of, Ophth. 61 

Toxaemia and placental degeneration, other causes 
of, Obst. 254, 255 

experimental reproduction by injection of pro¬ 
ducts of damaged muscle, Obst. 249, 258 
placenta prsevia and, Obst. 234 
pre-eclamptic state, causes of, Obst. 247 
(pregnancy) accidental haemorrhage and, Obst. 
251 

sodium bicarbonate tolerance in (C. White), 
Obst. 234 

treatment by sodium bicarbonate, cases, Obst. 
237-239 

Toxaemias, various, effects of ethanesal on, Anaisth , 
24 

Toxic arthritis, Therap. 3 

Toxins, bacterial, irritating thyroid, cause of 
Graves’ disease, Clin. y Med. & Surg. 19, 54 
syncytic, neutralization of, Obst. 218 

Trachea, bilateral compression of, in goitre, danger 
of removing only one lobe, Surg. 104 
pressure upon, in goitre, degree of, Surg. 104 


I Tracheotomy in treatment of goitre, objections to, 
Surg. 104 

! tube, new, demonstration of (A. Cubley), Laryng. 
64 

Transperitoneal nephropexy, Urol. 19 
Traquair, H. M.—Discussion on ocular leprosy, 
Ophth. 21 

Tredgold, A. F.—Moral imbecility, Psych. 13 
Trichinosis, animals subject to, Occ. Led. 8 
• Trigger thumb, case of (A. E. M. Woolf), Orth. 142 
Tropical Diseases and Parasitology, Section cl 
(Presidential address) (Sir L. Rogers!, 
j Trop. 28 

Diseases Research Fund Committee, report to. 
of Government Bacteriologist, British 
Guiana, for period January, 1919, to 
March, 1920, Trop. 1 

medicine, research in, need for perraaneci 
, laboratories in colonies, Trop. 30 

research laboratories of, at Calcutta and Bom 
bay, organization of, Trop. 29 
Trypan-blue, action on piroplasmosis, Therap. I* 1 
I Trypanosomes, action of atoxyl on, Therap. 10 
Tubercle-bacillus, bovine, fatal results of infection 
by, Occ. Lect. 14 

in rectal fistulas, investigation of percentage ct 
Proct. 156 

in sputum, demonstration of, Occ. J.cct. 18 
I Tuberculide treated with novarsenobillon (H. 

I MacCormac), Derm. 62 

Tuberculin test in diagnosis of early tuberculosis, 
limited value of, Occ. Lect. 18 
I Tubercu loop sonic index as aid to diagnosis in 
tuberculosis, Occ. Lect. 19 
I Tuberculosis, abdominal, due to infection by 
bovine bacilli, Occ. Lect. 14 
age incidence of greatest prevalence and fatality, 
Occ. Lect. 17 

and congenital syphilis, similarity of symptoms. 
Child. 54 

and dermatitis scrofulosa, Derm. 33-38 
and syphilis, combined. Derm. 52 
bovine, eradication of, drastic measures im¬ 
possible at present, Occ. Jjcct. 13 
milk chief vehicle of infection, Occ. Led. 13 
combating of, bv educational measures, Occ.J*'- 
| 15 

diagnosis of, use of tuberculo-opsonic index a* aid 
i to, Occ. Lect. 19 

Dreyer’s vital capacity test in, importance o:, 
! Occ. Led. 21 

early, diagnosis of, complement-fixation test m, 
Occ. Lect. 19 

! limited value of tuberculiu test in, Occ. Uti. 

i 18 

tuberculo-opsonic index as aid to, Occ. Led. ^ 
eradication from herds of cattle, Occ. Lect. 24 
by Bang system, Occ. Lect. 22 
, from man and animals, discussion on, tent* 

of resolution passed, Occ. Lect. 25 
I sole means for, Occ. Lect. 22 

j human and bovine, relative frequency of m- 
i fections, Occ. Lect. 16, 17 

immunity of primitive races to, Occ. l*eet. 22 
[ in cattle, age incidence and mortality statu*!*-'' 

I Occ. Lect. 12 

| necessity for eradication of, Occ. Lect. 8 

l in man and animals, eradication of, discuss:^ 
, on, Occ. Lect. 11-25 
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Tuberculosis, no known cure for, Occ. Led. 20 
laryngeal, healed, fixation of vocal cord following, 
case (Sir J. Dundas-Grant), Laryng. 41 
primary, case of subglottic thickening at first 
diagnosed as (Sir StC. Thomson), Laryng. 
64 

remaining healed for 4 years after treatment 
by galvano-cautery (Sir StC. Thomson), 
Laryng. 65 

under treatment with galvano-cautery (Sir 
StC. Thomson), Laryng. 66 
of interarytaenoid region, right vocal cord, right 
vocal band, and left vocal process, treated 
with galvano-cautery (Sir StC. Thomson), 
Laryng. 65 

of skin, extensive and severe case of, successfully 
treated by picric-brass preparations com¬ 
bined with heliotherapy (J. H. Stowers), 
Derm. 85 

Order, re-introduction of, resolution as to, Occ. 
Led. 13, 25 

percentage of bovine origin, Occ. Led. 16, 24 
pulmonary, blood examination in, by Arneth 
count, Occ. Led. 21 

cases discharged from sanatoria, 4 * clinically 
arrested,” record of serum reactions in, 

Occ. Led. 22 

chronic, correlation with milk infection, Occ. 
Led. 23 

on board ship, incidence and mortality, Epid. 
28 

“open,” secondary infection in, Occ. Led. 18 
secondary invaders in, War 41 
treatment by artificial pneumothorax, case- 
records, Med. 22 

by injection of pleural fluids containing 
antibodies, Occ. Led. 21 
in sanatoria, cause of bad results in, Occ. 
Led. 23 

of cases, under co-ordinated Edinburgh 
system, Occ. Led. 23 
radio-therapy in, dosage, Eledr. 14 ‘ 
relation of congenital syphilis to, Child. 69 
treatment of, immunization in relation to, 
Occ. Led. 20 

Tuberculous dactylitis, case (P. M. Heath), Orth. 
170 

focus, immobilization of, Occ, Led. 21 
glands and joints, radio-therapy of, results, 
Eledr. 21 

unit skin dose of X-rays required in, Eledr. 

19 

peri-tubal cyst, usual type of (P. C. Pybus), 
Obst. 282 

ulceration of palate, Odont: 22 
Taffier’s operation for stripping costal pleura, Med. 

20 

Tumour, localized and nearly superficial, irradia¬ 
tion of, Elect. 8 

“ Tumour-thrombosis” in case of thrombosis of 
inferior vena cava and both renal veins, 
Med. 13 

Tumours, electro-therapy of, main objects to be 
attained in, Eledr. 24, 25 
extensive and deep-seated, irradiation of, Eledr. 1 
of breast, rare and interesting specimens of, 
exhibition of, Surg. 33-46 

Tuning-fork testing, device for (E. A. Peters and 
R. Lake), Otol. 42 


Turkish baths, contra-indicated in senescence, 
Bain. 21 

Turner, A. Logan.—Discussion on treatment of 
lupus by sodium iodide and ionization, 
Laryng. 10 

discussion on two cases of fatal tonsillectomy, 
Laryng. 33 

exhibit of water-colour drawings of post-cricoid 
carcinoma and other conditions, Laming. 
34 

Turner, J. G.—Case showing backward movement 
of lower molars, Odont. 27 
relation of dental sepsis to rheumatism and 
allied conditions, Odont. 39 

Turner, P.—Case of cavernous nsevus of foot, 
Clin. 48 

case of cystic tumour of cheek, Clin. 76 
melanotic sarcoma of kidney, Urol. 38 
tumour of external ear, case, Child. 97 
and Mendel, L—Submammary tumour of chest 
wall, Clin. 60 

Turrell, W. J.—Experiments on starch iodine 
reactions, Eledr. 42 

therapeutic action of the constant current, 
Eledr. 41 

Turtle, G. de Bee.—Case of injury to right elbow, 
Clin. 22 

Tweedy, H.— Discussion on treatment of ante¬ 
partum haemorrhage, Obst. 1, 21 

Tympanic exostoses (W. M. Moilison), Otol. 23 
sepsis, treatment by zinc ionization, Otol. 27 

Tympanum, mucus in, in obscure case of deafness, 
Otol. 11, 12 

means of recognition, Otol . 12 

Typhoid fever, ambulant cases as carriers, Epid. 17 
death-rate, reduction in, Epid. 3 
in Glasgow (1891-1919), case-rates and death- 
rates, Epid. 12 

notification (1891-1910), Epid. 12 
in Scotland, case-rates, death-rates and per¬ 
centage of cases removed to hospital, 
Epid. 8, 9 

notification, Epid. 8 
prevalence, reduction, Epid. 5 
on board ship, source of, Epid. 32, 37 


Ulnar nerve, suture of, in girl aged 10 (B. W. 
Howell), Orth. 61 

Unit skin dose in Wintz’s method of radiotherapy, 
Eledr. 19 

of X-rays required in destruction of cancer- 
cells, Eledr. 19 

required in treatment of sarcoma, Eledr. 19 
of tuberculous glands and joints, Eledr. 19 

University College Hospital Museum, specimens 
from, of tumours Qf breast, Surg. 39 

Ursemia as cause of death in uterine carcinoma, 
Obst. 279 

Urban areas, preponderance of rheumatic heart 
disease in, Child. 105 

Ureter and gall-bladder, papilloma of, hydro¬ 
nephrosis, ureterectomy, case (J. W. 
Thomson Walker), Urol. 27 
carcinoma of, secondary to carcinoma of con¬ 
genital hydronephrotic kidney, specimen 
from case of (F. Kidd), Urol. 40 
double, hydronephrosis of one part of a double 
kidney (R. H. J. Swan), Urol. 33 
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Ureter, growths of, four cases (J. W. Thomson 
Walker), Urol. 25-30 

papilloma of, hydronephrosis, no urinary symp¬ 
toms, nephrectomy, ureterectomy, case 
(J. W. Thomson Walker), Urol. 25 
partial ureterectomy, case (J. W. Thomson 
Walker), Jjrol. 28 

renal vessels (abnormal), kinking of, hydro¬ 
nephrosis due to (R. P. Rowlands), Clin. 6 
Urethra, stricture of, Urol. 2 
Urethrotomy, internal, advantages of, Urol. 8 
Uric acid gravel and uric acid calculi, connexion 
with leukemia, Clin. 19 

Urinary obstruction after prostatectomy, cases, 
Urol. 43-46 

prevention of, open operation for, Urol. 53-55 
prevention of (J. W. T. Walker), Urol. 48 
surgery, modern progress in (Sir P. Freyer) 
(inaugural address), Urol. 1-11 
tract, lower, congenital deformities of (A. R. 
Thompson), Urol. 57 

Urine, abnormal features of, after decapsulation, 
in case of subacute nephritis, Urol. 18 
casts and blood corpuscles in, lessened by mud 
baths, Bain. 3 

chloride excretions in, increased by mud baths, 
Bain. 2 

condition and amount of, in case of thrombosis 
of inferior vena cava and both renal veins, 
Med. 9, 10 

condition of, in case of renal dwarfism, Child. 89 
examination of, in patients, previous to under¬ 
going anaesthesia, Ancesth. 31 
leuksemic oozing of, simulating slight pyuria in 
case of chronic myeloid leukaemia, Clin. 
16 

quinine in, test for, in pensioners for malaria, 
value of, Trop. 52 

reaction of, effect of mud-baths in, Bain. 3 
retention of, Urol. 2 

in acute puerperal salpingo-peritonitis, Obst. 
310 

urea in, increased by mud-baths, Bain. 2 
Urological Section, inaugural meeting of, Presi¬ 
dent’s address, Urol. 1-11 

Urticaria pigmentosa with bullous lesions, case of 
(J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. 17 
Utero-abdominal fistula following Caesarean sec¬ 
tion, effect on scar, Obst. 38 
Utero-placental (accidental), haemorrhage, path¬ 
ology of (G. Ley), Obst. 155 
Uftero-vesical pouch, effaced by adhesions in 
* acute puerperal salpingo peritonitis, Obst. 
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Uterus, antiflexion of, causing sterility, prognosis 
and treatment of, Obst. 332 
atresia of os Externum causing sterility, prognosis 
and treatment of, Obst. 333 
bicornis unicollis asymmetricus, with extreme 
dysmenorrhoea, removal of rudimentary 
horn with relief of dysmenorrhoea, subse¬ 
quent pregnancy, Obst. 191 
surgery of, with case of resection of uterus 
followed by two normal pregnancies (J. 
M. M. Kerr), Obst. 190, 192 
blood-vessels of, pathology of, in utero-placental 
haemorrhage, Obst. 157 

canal of, polypus in, causing sterility, prognosis 
and treatment of, Obst. 333 
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Famine Dropsy and Pioneer Work in India. 

By J. A. Nixon, C.M.G., M.D. 

The earliest reference to famine dropsy is probably that found in 
Hesiod [l], who in his “Work and Days” advises laying up good store 
against a bad winter “ lest want overtake thee and thou press a swollen foot 
with wasted hand/’ Paley’s comment is that the swollen foot is a symptom 
of famine, or rather of the weakness resulting from it, while the hand becomes 
emaciated. 

In Hecker’s “ Epidemics ” [2] the French army besieging Naples in 1528 
is described as ravaged by pestilence and famine so that soldiers were seen 
with pallid visages, swelled legs, and bloated bellies, scarcely able to walk. 
Famine dropsy is said by Van der Mye [3] to have appeared during the siege 
of Breda in 1625. Sydenham [4] makes a passing allusion in his “ Medical 
Observations ” to the connexion between scurvy and dropsy, “ ubi desinit 
scorbutus, ibi incipit hydrops,” but does not explain how this came to be 
a popular saying. Lind gives an extract from a letter written by a Navy 
surgeon in 1762 which speaks of a novel form of scurvy in which dropsy was 
the outstanding symptom. 

Koellreutter [5], a surgeon who served with the German troops in 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1812, saw cases of dropsy from inanition during 
the disastrous retreat from Moscow. 

The early years of the nineteenth century afforded only too many 
opportunities for observing the effects of famine even in times of peace. 
Holland [6] remarked upon oedema in the victims of the Irish famine 
of 1835. 

At a discussion in 1847 at the Soci6t6 de M6decine de Gand [7] the first 
clear and reliable account of famine dropsy and its post-mortem appearances 
was given by Lados and Mareska. The “ Dictionnaire Encyclop6dique des 
Sciences M^dicales,” 1878, contains complete accounts of the oedema which 
results from starvation. The condition was well known by this time in 
Europe, but the observations were superficial and unscientific. 

Scientific work on this problem began in India. Dr. Cornish [8], who was 
sanitary officer of Madras during the Indian Famine of 1877, had for several 
years before the famine devoted much careful study to the problems of 
food-deficiency. He had recognized this form of dropsy under most diverse 
conditions, including troops on active service, and convicts in jail. He again 
drew attention to it amongst the famine-sufferers, and came thereby into 
conflict with the Special Famine Commissioner, Sir Richard Temple. Temple’s 
contribution to famine relief was to advise the Government that the relief 
ration of grain might be somewhat reduced. Upon this reduced ration he 
reported that the famine victims grew fat. Cornish retorted with a minute 
to the Jladras Government which is the “locus classicus ” of famine dropsy 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held October 20,1920. 

1 
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literature. “ Even in the weight test,” he wrote, “ some caution is necessary, 
for many of the people who come into the camps appear to be filling out and 
fattening when in reality they are getting dropsical and in a fair way to die,” 
It may be mentioned in parenthesis that Temple received the K.C.I.E. in 
recognition of his famine services, and Cornish a greater tribute to his wisdom 
and persistency, namely, the distinction of having his name struck out by the 
Calcutta Government from the list of those recommended by the Madras 
Government for their work during the famine. Porter [9] was another officer 
of the Indian Medical Service who published accurate observations during this 
famine. He was the first to lay stress on the appearance which is now 
regarded as the crucial post-mortem sign of famine dropsy, the total absence 
of fat from its usual sites in the body and its replacement by oedema. 

From this time onwards until the Great War no work seems to have been 
done on the subject except in India and the East. 

While the memory of the famine of 1877 was fresh in the minds of 
medical officers in India a strange form of dropsy was seen among coolies 
imported from India to the sugar plantations of Mauritius [10.] Some writers 
have accepted the term “ epidemic dropsy,” which was applied to this out¬ 
break, as synonymous with “ famine dropsy.” The description of the disease 
does not resemble famine dropsy, and there are reasons for believing that it 
was ankylostomiasis. 

Just before the war Greig [11] and his fellow workers in India were 
seeking for a deficiency factor to explain a dropsy which was neither 
beri-beri, scurvy, nor ankylostomiasis. It must not be forgotten that 
Cornish had obstinately maintained in 1877 that the principal factor in 
the production of this form of dropsy was deficiency of nitrogenous food. 

With the Great War famine dropsy came back to Western Europe. It 
made its first appearance in October, 1914, at Lille [12.] The Germans 
had occupied the town in August, and its large industrial population was 
suddenly stripped of everything, so that many of the inhabitants had nothing 
to eat except potatoes. This dietary produced many cases of anasarca 
without albuminuria. In 1915 the disease appeared in German prisoner- 
of-war camps, also among the civil population in famine-stricken Galicia 
and Poland. Some time elapsed before it was realized that this oedema was 
no new disease, but had accompanied many former wars, sieges and famines. 
It is not my intention to bring my story into the period of the war 
itself. The previous history is interesting enough, and my principal object 
was to remind this Section of the pioneer work of the I.M.S., which has 
been so brilliantly continued by McCarrison, Greig and other officers of that 
service. 
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Galen as an Epidemiologist . 1 2 

By M. Greenwood. 

The Concept of Epidemiology. 

Galen defined epidemiology 8 very much as do our modern text-books, 
contrasting diseases affecting larger or smaller numbers within narrow limits 
of time with endemics or sporadics which do not conform to the same 
chronological rule. 

Dr. Crookshank has pointed out that this definition is too narrow. In the 
passage which contains the usual definition, Galen also remarks that “ there 
are three causes of disease: the first resides in that which enters the body, 
the second in that which happens within it, the third in what outwardly 
affects it.** 

Expanding this idea, we may say that the manifestation of disease involves 
three factors, an external exciting cause, an external predisposing cause, an 
intrinsic cause. The business of the epidemiologist is to seek a general 
knowledge of what falls under each of these three categories and of their 
inter-relations; he is concerned with disease, however, as a mass phenomenon, 
not with individuals but with aggregates. 

The obvious criticism of this enlarged definition is that it confuses 
epidemiology with aetiology ; it does so because there is no qualitative but 
only a quantitative distinction. 

The case is similar to that of the so-called “ laws of chance.’' Clerk 
Maxwell’s “ demon ” would have had no use for Bernoulli's theorem; perceiv¬ 
ing every tiniest motion in the tossing of a penny, accurately gauging the 
resistance of the air, the impetus of the spin and the impact, he would know 
at each several trial whether the coin would fall head or tail. In his world, 
Professor Karl Pearson’s occupation would be gone and the business of life 
insurance a memory. But in our world it is useful to have a system which 
predicts not what must but what may happen, which estimates the likelihood 
that what may be will be. When, in our art, knowledge of individual aetiology 
is complete, the aetiology of averages, which is epidemiology, will be superseded. 
Notwithstanding the intensive graduate training which so many thousands 
of our American colleagues embrace, some few years may elapse before the 
millennium ; until then, a rough aetiology of aggregates which is epidemiology, 
in the sense of the present paper, has its value. 

1 At a meeting of the Section, held November 17, 1920. 

2 Kuehn XVII (n), p. 1. 
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Hippocratic Epidemiology. 

According to Galen, an epidemiologist should first master De Natura 
Hominis , De Acre , Locis et Aquis , such of the aphorisms as treat of weather 
and temperaments and lastly the Prognostics. To these I should be disposed 
to add De Prisca Medicina and De Ventis (held by Littr6 to be of the Coan 
school). Thus fortified, the student can examine the 11 genuine ” epidemics 
themselves. 

I have not to swell out this paper with a description of what these 
accessible classics and the splendid commentary of Littr6 have made familiar. 
It is needless to do more than mention the fact that hardly any theoretical 
doctrine of epidemiology to be found in Galen is not present at least in 
embryo in the Hippocratic corpus. For instance, the passage in De Febrium 
Differentiis which I shall shortly quote, is based on a chapter of De Ventis. 

Two points must, however, be made. The first is that the humoral and 
miasmatic doctrines of the Hippocratic corpus are vague and sometimes con¬ 
flicting ; it would have been easy for a Socrates to reduce them to absurdity 
and with no more knowledge of objective medicine than the Hippocratic 
books themselves afford. 

*The second point is that the author of the “ genuine ” works attached less 
importance to these aetiological speculations than did either his philosophical 
contemporaries or his medical (dogmatic) successors. The impression one 
derives from De Acre , Locis et Aquis and from the first and third Epidemics is 
that the author is submitting to the scientific public examples of a method of 
research by the prosecution of which materials for constructing a science of 
general aetiology might ultimately be garnered, not that he supposes the task 
to have been completed. There is in fact, a modesty, a sense of the unknown, 
of the greatness of the task and imperfection of the results which we hardly 
find elsewhere. Sydenham fully recognized the intellectual qualities which I 
am attempting to express; his recognition of them, more than any positive 
contribution of that great physician to our knowledge, justifies the rank he has 
been accorded in the history of epidemiology. 

Epidemiology between Hippocrates and Galen. 

To form a judgment of the trend of epidemiological history from the time 
of Hippocrates to the second century of our era is not a much more promising 
task than the proverbial search for the black cat in the dark room. Galen 
indeed often quotes his predecessors and has left a series of semi-historical 
treatises. Galen, too, was not a petty-minded man and, perhaps, as candid 
as it is given to a keen controversialist to be. But so was Bishop Berkeley : 
yet we should not form a very accurate conception of early eighteenth century 
rationalism from Alcipbron or of the Cambridge analysts from a 44 Discourse 
addressed to an Infidel Mathematician.” Celsus, almost our only independent 
witness, was perhaps not a practitioner and certainly not writing for a 
professional public. His limitations and his merits have often been pointed 
out, but I have not seen any comment upon the parallelism of Celsus* intro¬ 
ductory sketch and Galen De Sectis ad eos qui introdueuntur . Both writers 
are contrasting the three sects, Empirics, Dogmatists, Methodists; both are 
writing for those with little technical knowledge; both reach similar conclu¬ 
sions. From the artistic side, the Roman deserves the preference. Galen 
proclaims the superiority of the rationalists but it was Celsus who said 
“ multa sunt ad ipsas artes proprie non pertinentia, tamen eas adjuvant, 
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excitando artificis ingenium,” and Celsus who said that Hippocrates and 
Erasistratus did not become physicians because they transcended the limits of 
their technic, but they did thus become greater physicians. Galen pours 
scorn upon the methodists but his sarcasm is journalese in comparison with 
the pithy phrase of Celsus, “ Neque adjectum quidquam empiricorum 
professioni, sed demtum est; quoniam illi multa circumspiciunt, hi tantum 
facillima, et non plus, quam vulgaria.” 

Both testimonies agree in assigning to the empirics a principle of investi¬ 
gation which, as I think, was the motive of both De Aere and the genuine 
Epidemics, inspired Sydfenham and was utilized in clinical research in the 
nineteenth century by Louis. Was this ever more than a pious opinion ? Did 
any of the empirics leave epidemiological records at all on the lines of the 
constitutions of Thasos? Celsus does not tell us nor does Galen. Whether 
because there was nothing to tell or because he did not think it worth the 
telling cannot be known. 

The General Epidemiological Doctrine of Galen. 

The position then at the time Galen wrote was that he had before him the 
Hippocratic writings which illustrate how epidemiological data may be 
collected and possibly had later examples of the application of the method. 
He also had the theoretical interpretations of the facts provisionally adopted 
by the Hippocratic writers and—this, of course, not possibly but certainly— 
many other theoretical schemata. The epidemiological observations were 
incomplete and the theories inadequate to describe even such observations as 
had been collected. There were two tasks to perform ; to extend the obser¬ 
vations and to amend the theories. Galen deliberately confined himself to the 
second task. 

He alludes more than once to Thucydides’ account of the Athenian plague 
and in one place (De Diff. Resp ., II, 7) with the sneer that Hippocrates did not 
describe the obvious, but Thucydides was a layman writing for laymen, 
Hippocrates an expert writing for experts. “ No man,” said Bentley, “ was 
ever written down except by himself,” and nothing in the voluminous writings 
of Galen is a better excuse for Sydenham’s contempt of Galenism than that 
gibe. 

Not one of the many references to pestilence indexed by Brassavola, 1 
brings to light a single epidemiological observation. Passages in the Hippo¬ 
cratic epidemics which Galen has annotated and which do indeed cry aloud for 
illustrative examples, fail to call forth a single illustrative example from the 
memory of one who had lived through the Antonine plague.* As Littr6 said: 
“ excepts quelques mots 6pars dans ses volumineux ouvrages, excepts quelques 
indications fugitives, il ne nous a rien transmis sur un 6v&nement medical 
aussi important.” 8 Nothing can do more than mitigate the censure which 
this failure to emulate his master deserves ; how far Galen’s execution of 
the second part of his duty should mitigate the censure we have now to 
iirtpiire. 

The epidemiological position of the Hippocratics was roughly this. They 
attributed to a discord of the elementary qualities the innate factor of disease, 


i The index of Antonio Musa Brassavola appeared first in the great second Juntine edition of 
the works of Galen, Venice, 1550, and in many subsequent editions. 

“ See Method. Mrd ., X, 11. 

“ (Euvres d'Hippocrate,” I, 355. 
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but were vague and inconsistent in their classification of discords ; acquired 
external causes were habits of life, exciting causes when distinct from other 
extrinsic factors were to be found in the pneuma. To understand the Galenical 
recension of this doctrine, it is well to begin with De Febrium Differentiis , 
composed in or about 180 A.D., when Galen was at the zenith of his powers. 

I will partly paraphrase and partly translate the early chapters of this 
work. 1 

“The differentiae of fevers are fundamental and accidental and the accidental 
differentiae are very numerous; in enumerating them we are never to lose sight of the 
fundamental differentiae. The primary differentia is of course unnatural heat, this is 
at the back of everything, but we are to take pains not to confuse excess of quantity, 
nature of matter heated and manner of motion; to pour boiling water into a cold 
kettle is not the same thing as to pour cold water into a hot kettle. Everybody knows 
that fatigue, anger, sorrow, a chill and many other things will start a fever. Again, 
persons not entirely bereft of their wits are aware that a pestilential state of the atmo¬ 
sphere will give rise to a fever, and they also know that it is risky to come into contact 
with the plague-stricken for there is a danger of contagion, just as there is from scabies 
or ophthalmia or indeed from phthisics or any who expire bad air so that their living 
places reek. Those who do not take proper exercise or who eat bad food or expose 
themselves to heat stroke are particularly liable to suffer.” 

•“ These obvious facts are known to everyone, but the reasons for them are not 
equally well-known. There are two types of fool : there is the fool who depends on 
experience alone as if rational inquiry were useless in the research of natural phe¬ 
nomena ; then there is the fool who thinks he is wise, and has the reputation of wisdom, 
but is really quite as much of a fool as his fellow T because, never having acquired any 
skill in logical methods, he is always discovering mares’ nests. When self-assurance is 
added to folly, some reach such a pitch of impudence that they will deny validity to 
causes which even the ignorant empirics have recognized. However, it is not w’orth 
while to argue with these persons, the more so as it has been done elsewhere. What we 
have to take firm hold of is that a disease is the result of a discord between the 
elements, and a fever comes about when unnatural heat is generated in the heart. The 
differentia of the heat depends upon the 'differentia of the matter heated and this 
matter is again triplex ; the fever may begin in the heart or in the humours or in the 
spirits ; before all this, however, come the manifest causes which even an empiric 
finds instructive while of course a rationalist draws still more advantage from 
them.” 

We now come to the sixth chapter,* and I pass from paraphrase to free 
translation. 

“ For the rest, the warmer katastases of the atmosphere around us, such as are 
most likely to occur about the rising of Sirius, when inspired evidently inflame the 
heart; impinging upon the body from w ithout they w arm it as a w’hole, in particular 
the arteries which absorb not a little of the aerial substance; from all of which the 
heart must be at once affected and be immoderately heated, acquiring a maximal degree 
of febrile affection, and impregnate therewith the whole body. Indeed, given a pesti¬ 
lential katastasis, inspiration is the principal factor. For sometimes the fever is 
generated through the humours which are ripe for putrefaction w'hen the animal has 
experienced the exciting cause from the atmosphere, but mostly the origin is inspiration 
of air infected w ith a putrid exhalation. 

“ The beginning of the putrescence may be a multitude of unbumed corpses, as may 
happen in w ar; or the exhalations of marshes or ponds in the summer ; sometimes it is 
the immoderate heat of the air itself as in that pestilence of which Thucydides writes : 
‘ a corruption seized the bodies of men in their close and ill-ventilated hovels. The 

i Kuehn VII, pp. 273 et seq. 

* Kuehn; cap. 4, op. Juntos. 
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starting point of the pestilence was the preparation for putrefaction of the humours of 
the body due to bad food. It may be, too, that atmospheric continuity was a factor, that 
products of putrefaction came from Aethiopia which were destined to. be a cause of 
fever in the persons whose bodies were prepared to sustain this injury.’ Always this is 
to be remembered, that no cause can be efficient without an aptitude of the body ; 
otherwise all who are exposed to the summer sun, move about more than they should, 
drink wine, get angry, grieve, would fall into a fever. Or, again, all would fall sick at 
the rising of the dog star and in a pestilence all would die. But, as I have said, the 
chief factor in the production of disease is the preparation of the body which will suffer 
it. Let us imagine, for instance, that the atmosphere is carrying divers seeds of pesti¬ 
lence and that, of the bodies exposed to it, some are choked with excrementous matters 
apt in themselves to putrify, that others are void of excrement and pure. Let us 
further suppose an obstruction of orifices and resultant plethora in the former, like¬ 
wise a life of luxury, much junketting, drinking, sexual excess and the crudities w r hich 
must attend on such habits ; in the latter let us suppose cleanliness, freedom from 
excrementous matters, orifices unobstructed and uncompressed, desirable conditions, as 
we may say, free transpiration, moderate exercise, temperance in diet. All this being 
supposed, judge thou, which class of body is the likelier to be injured by the inspira¬ 
tion of putrid air. Is it not plain that the former class from the first inspiration will 
receive a beginning of putrefaction and that bad will go to worse, while those w'hich are 
pure and void of excrement will either escape altogether or suffer so little damage as 
easily to return into the way of nature? Hence then, although, so often as the 
katastasis of the atmosphere departs from its proper nature into the hot and humid, 
pestilential diseases must needs arise, yet will those chiefly be affected who were 
beforehand saturated with excrementous moisture while those who labour moderately 
and are temperate in diet remain refractory to such diseases. This has been said of 
one example but it is an universal truth.” 

These passages do not, I think, unfairly portray Galen’s intellectual weak¬ 
ness and strength. In the former, with its sharp ad captandum way of making 
points and cheap epigrams, we have the model of the Graeculus esuriens , the 
degenerate issue of the glorious academy ; in the latter breathes a spirit not 
unworthy of the ancient great. 

Let us now consider the implications of Galen’s doctrine. There are 
involved three factors, two are innate, or acquired, habits or functions of the 
the body, the temperamental and the procatarctic factor; one is wholly 
external. Galen distinguishes between an original disposition .of the body, the 
innate factor, together with changes imposed upon it by growth and habits 
of life on the one hand and ^general external (procatarctic) causes on the 
other. To these two groups of factors he attaches more aetiological 
importance than to the third, wholly external and, as we should say, 
specific cause. 

The firstr of these groups is the subject of the De Temper amen tis, next to Ars 
parva the most famous of Galen’s purely medical works. The philosophy of 
the four elementary qualities has often been discussed, here I am only con¬ 
cerned with the use to which Galen put the symbols. His hypothesis and its 
difference from that current before his time may be most intelligibly expressed 
in geometrical language. 

Let us take rectangular coordinates in a plane and measure along the 
abscissa one pair of opposites, say the moist and the dry ; along the ordinate 
let us measure the other pair, the hot and the cold. Then the point (0, 0), 
the origin, represents the eucrasis, or perfect harmony and points situated 
on either axis represent simple excesses, simple dyscrases. Most (not all) 
earlier writers were preoccupied with these simple excesses, but Galen 
embraced in his scheme all points of the plane. Thus we reach his 
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conception of nine temperaments. The first, perfect eucrasis, is (0, 0), then 
there are four simple dyscrases—viz., y positive or negative with x = 0, and 
x positive or negative with y = 0; finally there are four linked or compound 
dyscrases represented by x and y both positive, both negative or of unlike sign. 
Galen then introduces a third dimension. If we suppose that the frequencies 
of occurrence of each combination of x and y are represented by a line of appro¬ 
priate length at right angles to the plane of (x, y), we reach the now familiar 
concept of a frequency surface, z=f(x, y), and the whole distribution of what 
we should now call resistance to disease is theoretically assigned. 

Galen of course does not use this notation, since he lived 1,500 years before 
it was invented, but it will, I think, be found that what I have written is a 
faithful account of his doctrine of temperaments. 1 Further, he is careful to 
observe the principle of continuity. He specifically and at considerable length 
(see especially De Sanitate tuenda , bk. I, cap. 5) declines to limit the notion of 
14 health ” to a single point (0, 0), or in the present generalization to a single 
ordinate z = / (0, 0), but recognizes that departures from the origin within 
certain limits are compatible with health. In geometrical language, healthy 
temperaments are represented by that portion of the frequency surface bounded 
by two pairs of planes intersecting it. 

The Galenical concept is of value ; it is the earliest rationalization of the 
principle that in an aggregate, such as a human population, we should expect 
to find a continuous gradation of the qualities apt to favour the evolution of 
morbid processes. Those who in our own times, from Quetelet to Galton, Karl 
Pearson and his pupils, have handled the problem statistically have striven to 
express Galen’s idea, to determine what function of x and y z really is. Notice 
that by entertaining this idea of nine temperaments, Galen, albeit unconsciously, 
frees himself from the naive implications of the qualities themselves, they 
become mere specifications of direction, symbols. 

I do not of course suggest that the modern investigators I have named 
were directly influenced by Galen or that his generalization did in fact lead to 
any epidemiological results of value. But there is irony in the thought that 
the physician to whom we owe this scientific nominalism, this germ of a 
notation which might have been developed to the advantage of epidemiology 
long ago, has, and perhaps deserves, the reputation of being an arch-realist, 
the exponent of that realism which Dr. Crookshank justly rebuked last year. 
A great deal of De Temperamentis and even more of De Febrium Differcnttis , 
to go no further, is as ingenious and as trivial or, if that be too harsh a 
word, as remote from life as the subtil ties of the chess problem are from the 
practice of that game. The doctrine then of the continuous distribution of 
temperaments deserves respect; actually it was sterile but it is potentially 
fruitful and there is still much to be done on the lines of Galen's adventure. 

Of the r6les of heredity and environment in the genesis of temperament 
there is perhaps little to be learned from Galen. It would be possible to quote 
detached sentences which are worthy of attention, but hardly to deduce a 
connected system. 

The second group, that of non-specific external factors, the procatarctic 
causes, need not detain us long. Not because Galen slighted them, but 
because he has not developed any systematic theory comparable to that of 

i Allowing for the difference of point of view, Hecker’s account of the matter (GesrhichU dcr 
Heilkiititle . Berl., 1822, Bd. i, p. 498) is very much the same as mine. Hecker’s account of 
Galenical and pre-Galenical medicine is, I think, more valuable than his better-known epidemi 
ological works, notwithstanding his tendency chcrcher raison ou il n’y cn a pas. 
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the temperaments. The special treatise De Causis procatarcticis (which only 
survives in a Latin translation) is an angry polemic and not a happy example of 
Galen’s style. He accuses his opponents of verbalism—most controversialists 
do—but is himself making them offenders for a word. His dispute with 
Erasistratus turns upon a matter of definition. Erasistratus apparently held 
that because, for instance, all exposed to excessive heat did not fall sick and 
because the degree of illness did not vary directly as the severity of exposure, 
therefore the word cause should not be used when speaking of exposure to 
heat in connexion with sickness. Nothing quoted by Galen suggests that 
Erasistratus, or anyone else, believed that the exposure was unimportant and 
not contributory to the result. There are, however, two points in the essay 
worth noting. The first is this sentence—“ Immo faciles reperias aliquos qui 
ne semina quidem febris concipiant. Quae vero sint febris semina, non spectat 
ad nostrum in praesenti institutum." This raises a question to which I shall 
shortly return. The other is that, even in a treatise devoted to the championing 
of procatarctic causes, Galen returns to the importance of disposition or 
predisposition. In the ad captandum method, usual in his polemics, he 
remarks that if an athlete struck an old woman with his fist and she died, 
it wpuld be absurd to say that the blow was not the cause of her death merely 
because the athlete had before given and received many equally severe blows 
without evil consequences. But he adds, that if another Erasistratan were to 
plead that the “ cause " was the weakness of the old woman, that argument 
would be worthy of more attention. 

Contagion. 

We have seen that Galen attributed mainly to differences of temperament 
and habits of life the fact that in a pestilence some are taken and others 
spared, but he naturally recognized that pestilences were not always raging 
and, like the rest of us, wished to explain why they occurred when they 
did occur; to this end, he postulated an external specific factor, or factors, 
the nature of which we have now to discuss. 

Popular medical history is neocentric; it catches at words or phrases in 
ancient literature which seem to suggest, that the author had an inkling 
of what we now suppose to be the truth. Some of the expressions quoted in 
this paper might suggest that the doctrine of contagium vivum was present 
in the mind of ’Galen. He speaks of air-borne “ seeds of pestilence," he 
remarks that the danger of contact with the plague-stricken is notorious 
and actually cites in the connexion, scabies, ophthalmia and phthisis. 
Spiritual paternity has been assigned on slighter evidence than this; did not 
Hecker attribute to Galen the discovery of the circulation P 1 

Ages ago a concept of solidarity between all living things found its 
expression in the lore of sympathetic magic. Its two forms, homoeopathic 
and contagious magic may be, as Mr. Hirn suggested, 2 essentially identical, 
homoeopathic magic derived from contact magic through some hypothesis 
of emanations. However this may be, it is certain that a fear of contagion in 
all forms of evil is immensely old and that the contagion of physical disease 
is not the starting point of this belief afforded by observation of epidemi¬ 
ological facts, but a particular case subsumed under a general law. 

i Ge8chichte d. Heilkunde , 1, 489. Haeser’s comment (Haeser, op. dt. y p. ^68) that the opinion 
is “ durch Nichts zu begriinden ” is nerhaps too harsh. Galen’s claim is ill-founded, but not worse 
founded than that of some other candidates for the honour which belongs to Harvey. 

- See Frazer, “ The Magic Art ” (“ Golden Bough,” i, p. 64). 
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Then we have a second intellectual element, a thing of yesterday compared 
with sympathetic magic, but absolutely ancient: the doctrine of miasma. 
Its most familiar literary expression leads up to the tremendous lines in which 
Lucretius rendered to the Koman public Thucydides’ story of the Athenian 
plague. 1 Here disease is interpreted in terms of vibrations. A motion of 
particular wave form having been imparted to the atmosphere by the 
fortuitously arising impacts of the atoms, that wave impinging upon man’s 
body sets it, or parts of it, into sympathetic resonance. If the body is attuned 
to the atmospheric note, disease results; in time of pestilence the atmospheric 
wave form is congruent with a large number of the human resonators and so 
many are stricken. 

The analogy I have just used will serve to explain how this apparently 
quite distinct concept may be related to that of contagion. Let us arrange 
a large number of tuning forks on resonance boxes and place at a distance a 
source of sound generating a mixture of the fundamentals of the forks; some 
will be set into sympathetic vibration. Suppose them arranged in file and the 
source at one end, let them all have the same fundamental and one after 
the other will pick up the note. Conceive our powers of appreciating time 
intervals immensely magnified, or the velocity of sound waves much reduced, 
and we shall perceive an orderly progress of vibration from one end of the file 
to the other. To the observer it will, seem more dangerous to be at one end 
than the other and that each successive fork derives its vibrations from 
the neighbour. If one were allowed to repeat the experiment using first one 
and then several forks, it would be plain that the number of the forks did not 
matter; but when we always use a number of forks, this will not be obvious 
since if, so soon as the first fork has started to vibrate, we remove its 
next door neighbour and put the latter at the end of the row, it will begin 
to vibrate after a longer interval than the next but one in original order, while 
if, in the meantime, the external source of sound has been taken away, it may 
never vibrate at all. Under these conditions we can save the fork from the 
plague of sympathetic resonance. 

Hence, on a vibratory or miasmatic hypothesis, contagion may be an 
ostensibly important factor. How does this concept differ from the contagium 
vivum of Fracastorius and of our own time ? In this, that the modern doctrine 
assigns an active role to the successive recipients, there is a fresh liberation 
of energy* in each item of the series; as each fork picks up the note some 
machinery attached to its resonance box is set into action so that it will 
continue to vibrate, and to pass on its vibrations, without needing any further 
supply of energy from the external source of sound. To change the metaphor; 
there is a vast difference between a fire running through a street of wooden 
houses and a fire in the same street when each house has a domestic powder 
magazine. 

A criterion of any doctrine of contagium is whether it passes this test; is it 
something more than conduction ? If it is not, there is only a verbal identity 
with post-Fracastorian teaching and a fundamental difference of mechanism. 

Nearly 100 years ago, Dr. C. F. H. Marx published at Carlsruhe an 
interesting little book entitled “ Oripines Contagii.” 8 He stated in his preface 
that, in view of repeated statements of modern writers, he had not expected 
to find any clear indications in the works of classical antiquity that the 

1 Dr lirrum Nat., vi, 1088. 

- Carlsruhe, 1824. Additamentu, containing corrections and additions, were published in 1826. 
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contagions principle of various diseases was understood. To his surprise, 
he found that the doctrine, far from being unregarded, was almost a 
commonplace ; he condemns the opinion that Fracastorius should be credited 
with the first promulgation of a correct theory and cites in support of his 
belief our countryman Russell who published a treatise on the plague in 1791. 
Marx did not find in Galen any passages of importance which I have not 
already quoted, but he cites many other writers. I will briefly review his 
Latin authorities (adding one or two references he does not give); they are 
a fair sample. 

Contagion is mentioned at least five times by Livy. In the sixth chapter 
of Book III, we read that in the consulate of L. Aebutius and P. Servilius 
there was a great pestilence among men and beasts, that “ ea colluvio mixtorum 
omnis generis animantium et jodore insolito urbanos et agrestem confertum in 
arcta tecta aestu ac vigiliis angebat, ministeriaque invicem ac contagia ipsa 
vulgabant morbos.” In Book IV, cap. 30, we read that in the consulate 
of A. Cornelius Cossus and T. Quinctius Pennus, there was a great drought 
and cattle murrain that “ vulgatique contactu in homines morbi: et primo in 
agrestes ingruerant servitiaque, urbs deinde impletur. Nec corpora modo adfecta 
tabo sed animos quoque multiplex religio et pleraque externa invasit.” In 
Book V, the word contagio is twice used figuratively. Thus (cap. 6) : quam 
ut seditionibus primum urbs Romana, deinde velut ex contagione castra 
impleantur ? ” and (cap. 12), “haud procul erat quin castra quoque urbanae 
seditionis contagione turbarentur.” Lastly in Book XXV (cap. 26) there 
is an account of the Syracusan epidemic. This began in a hot autumn 
and at first men fell sick from the unhealthiness of the season and the 
place but, in time, “curatio ipsa et contactus aegrorum vulgabat morbos, M 
and finally we have the picture so often painted : “ what with terror, and, 
above all the foul presence and fatal smell of the corpses, the dead were 
the destruction of the diseased and the diseased of the sound and healthy.” 

Vergil provides us with two references. The first is a single line in the 
first Eclogue:— 

“ Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia laedent.” 

The other is a passage at the end of the third Georgic which owes much 
both to Thucydides and to Lucretius :— 

“ Ne tondere quidem morbo inluvieque peresa 
Vellera nec telas possunt attingere putris ; 

Verum etiam, invisos si quis temptaret amictus, 

Ardentes papulae atque immundus olentia sudor 
Membra sequebatur, nec longo deinde moranti 
Tempore contactos artus sacer ignis edebat.” 

It is hardly worth while to go on with the list. Most remember 
Juvenal (II, 78), some, Seneca ( Epist . 59, 9), possibly a few, Isidore’s 
definition, “ Pestilentia est contagium quod, dum unum apprehenderit, celeriter 
ad plures transit” (cited from Marx, op. cit ., p. 111). Does one of the 
statements contain anything incompatible with what I may call the conductive 
form of contagion, which is deducible from the miasmatic theory, and 
involving a contagium vtvum in the sense of Fracastorius ? I think not; 
one might suggest that the references in the early decades of Livy, i.e., when 
he is dealing with remote events, rather smack of the primordial belief, 
the magical contagion, while when he writes of pestilence observed by 
educated men, he adopts the idea of contagion which depends upon the 
miasma. 
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But these are all extracts from the writings of laymen. The remarks of 
physicians were, however, similar. Hardly anything in the Hippocratic corpus 
can be pressed into service. Marx indeed suggested, following Diemerbroeck, 
that Hippocrates’ to Oelov was contagion. Credat judaeus . 

Galen I have already quoted. Neither in his works nor in the passage of 
Caelius Aurelianus 1 who tells of a seamstress who developed hydrophobia on 
the third day after repairing clothes bitten through by a mad dog, having 
moistened the cloth in her mouth, is there anything incompatible with 
conduction. 

Marx was surprised that he found less in the technical than in the non¬ 
professional writings and attempts to explain the fact on theoretical grounds. 
A simpler explanation than his is that we are all a little scornful of the 
amateur; that the educated man usually despises folk beliefs. The Greek 
physicians would be contemptuous of popular contagious magic, while the 
part of contagion, as above defined, in the scientific theory of miasma, 
although, I think, definite is plainly subordinate to that of the primary 
external cause which is projected into the atmosphere. 

For these reasons, I suggest that Marx was deceived by a verbal similarity, 
that his inference was false and that to the theory of contngium vivum Galen 
contributed nothing. 

The Weather and Disease. 

The really important Galenical doctrine of external causes is therefore 
almost wholly concerned with states or katastases of the atmosphere, and he 
is here discussing a matter of great interest. It is not so easy to summarize 
his view of this branch of epidemiology as the doctrine of temperaments, 
because his chief writings on the subject are embodied in the commentaries 
upon Hippocrates’ epidemics. I will attempt to summarize the relevant com¬ 
ments. In the following paragraphs the figures in brackets refer to the pages 
of Kuehn XVII (a). 

General (epidemic) diseases nearly always arise from the interplay of the 
universal external medium, the air, and the bodily temperaments. No other 
cause is universal and perennial and the temperaments must therefore react to 
changes in the atmosphere. Blood is the dominant humour in the spring, 
yellow bile in the summer, black bile in the autumn, phlegm in the winter and 
diseases derive their clinical type from the dominant humours. It is not the 
name of the season that matters but its quality; in any season heat followed 
by cold leads to disease of autumnal type. The reason for reducing the 
atmospheric katastases to four is a need of simplicity and because these are 
typical (27). To attempt a complete empirical specification of all types is 
hopeless, the particulars are too numerous; we must, as in the study of 
languages, begin with the essential elements. In general, winter is excessive 
with respect to cold and moisture, summer in regard to warmth and dryness, 
spring in neither; spring is without the contrasts and oppositions of autumn. 
Normally the seasonal change is a continuous process, then, as both reason 
and experience teach, we have no pestilence or epidemic diseases but only 
sporadics. The atmospheric katastasis directly generates its congruent humour, 
so that, for instance, when the winter is true to type phlegm will be produced 
(43). Evaporation is important (44). It is necessary to consider the natural 
temperament of the individual in foretelling the effect to be produced on him 


i Morb. acut., Ill, 9. 
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by the katastasis, thus a moist katastasis is bad for a naturally humid tem¬ 
perament (96*7). It is admitted that fevers may arise not generated by the 
katastasis but per accident*; these, however, are seldom dangerous. The 
pestilential katastasis is not to be regarded as the cause of one specific disease, 
any prevalent fatal disease is a pestilence. The necessary katastasis is warm 
and humid, and probably this humidity is the cause of putrefaction of the 
humours (646 et seq . 667). 

These few notes contain, I think, the essence of Galen’s teaching. In the 
original, endless repetitions, trivial polemics and paraphrases of Hippocrates 
swell out the commentaries to a bulk which will try the hardiest literary 
digestion. 

The prime external factor of epidemic disease is, then, the atmosphere. To 
the smooth periodic change of the seasons, normal man is perfectly adapted, 
such sickness as he experiences is per accidens . But if there be seasonal 
discontinuity, disease will 'be generated. If we make tbe differentiae of 
atmospheric conditions, of katastases, continuous and recall that the same is 
true of resisting power, temperaments, a complete symbolical representation 
of all epidemiological possibilities is reached. This is the full Galenical 
recension of the Hippocratic theory. 

I shall have something to say of the consequences, but, before saying it, 
would note that among the reasons for the complete sterility of Galen’s 
epidemiological system is the intercalation of an actually observed fact into an 
ideal scheme—not a common occurrence in his writing. 

This is the exceptional position assigned to the warm and moist katastasis. 
The doctrine of temperaments was symmetrical; why should not that of 
katastases be so too, since it is but a projection of the temperamental system ? 
The answer is that in Southern and South-Eastern Europe, the warm and 
humid katastasis was pestilential. 

Littr6 pointed out that the clinical records contained in the Hippocratic 
books of epidemics corresponded ill to anything seen in Paris but well to the 
accounts of physicians who had practised in subtropical or tropical countries. 
It is not unduly straining the evidence to infer that much of the epidemic 
disease both of the Coan physicians and of Galen was malaria; so we can 
easily understand why warm and humid katastases should be especially 
deadly. 

But, to an observer stationed further west, in a time when “ pestilences ” 
were not malarious, the special local conditions of Greece and Italy would be 
unknown. Yet, as what Galen wrote must be true, and as this did not seem to be 
true, the words must conceal a deeper meaning to be discovered by dialectic. 
To this we owe much mystification. The suggestion is not, I think, too 
insulting to the intelligence of our mediaeval colleagues, for Sydenham has been 
accused, not without justice, of seeking to find the constitutions of Thasos 
reproduced in London of the seventeenth century. 

I have now described Galen’s epidemiological position, so far as I understand 
it, and purpose to inquire whether this system is only of interest in so far as 
the content of a doctrine professed by many generations of physicians must 
always be interesting, or whether it embodies ideas which are still capable of 
scientific development. In effect Galenical epidemiology is a systematization of 
two principles. The one, that of temperaments, proclaims that the resisting 
power of the human body to the extrinsic causes of disease is naturally varied 
owing to inborn diversities of function or structure, and can be altered by the 
operation of acquired habits or environmental conditions while an attempt is 
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made to furnish objective criteria of these diversities. The other principle, 
that of atmospheric katastases, assigns to similarly varied conditions of the 
“ atmosphere ” a principal role in the genesis of not one but all forms of 
epidemic sickness. 

Both these principles were long ago incorporated into the general stock of 
professional beliefs. No text-book of medicine, not even a text-book of 
bacteriology, but pays verbal homage to the doctrine of varied natural im¬ 
munity ; hardly any practitioner of medicine passes through a day without 
remarking that so-and-so’s ailments are due to the cold snap or the oppressive 
heat or the change of weather. But how far have we really advanced from 
the Galenical position ? 

Take first the case of temperaments, natural and acquired, in the special 
instance of phthisis. The phthisical type created in the third book of 
Epidemics, 1 2 runs like a thread through the whole fabric of medical literature. 
From Hippocrates it passed to Galen then to the post-Galenical Greek writers 
and to the Arabians. After the revival of learning we find it in Lomm (1560), 
in Morton (1694), and so through the eighteenth century; in the nineteenth 
century it confronts us once more in the treatise of Andral (1829) and the 
twentieth century medical student will find Hippocrates’ words in the latest 
edition of his “ Osier.” Certainly there is “ great repetition and but little new 
matter.” If this only meant that the role of temperament, whether innate or 
acquired, in the aetiology of phthisis had been finally determined, to carp at 
the repetition would be as silly as to jeer at a family resemblance in proofs 
that angles at the bases of isosceles triangles are equal one to another. But 
it is not so. The diversity of opinion is immense. Upon certain industries, 
for instance the printing and boot and shoe trades, the incidence of pulmonary 
tuberculosis is very heavy. Galen, I suppose, would have argued that (a) 
persons of innately susceptible temperament were attracted to these trades 
and ( b ) that the habits of life imposed by the trades deteriorated the initially 
sound temperaments and would have slighted the “ seeds of pestilence.” In 
rectifying his omission in the last- particular, do we altogether justify ourselves 
in leaving knowledge of the first two precisely where he left it and in merely 
repeating the ipsissima verba of his master ? 

Phthisis is a glaring example because with reference to this disease, con¬ 
sidered epidemiologically, the trend of opinion has varied so much and so 
irrationally. But the same neglect of temperamental factors, the same failure 
to quantify our thoughts respecting them, is observable throughout all general 
aetiology. 

Some excuse for our failure in this department of research is the perplexity 
of making a choice between the possible differentiae of physical temperament 
which could be brought into relation with the varying incidence of disease and 
the comparatively recent invention of an adequate instrument of research, a 
technique hard to master but not more complex than those employed in many 
branches of medical investigation. This excuse will hardly serve when we 
pass to the other neglected subject, that of medical meteorology. 

Sydenham says that he paid much attention to medical meteorology, but 
without result. 9 Huxham carefully recorded the weather and the rainfall 
throughout his epidemiological annals. The Registrar-General has for many 
years provided data which hardly any medical investigator uses. Dr. Fan 

1 Van der Linden’s edition, i, p. 728. 

2 “ Observ. Med.,” I, 2 (i). 
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twice published researches 1 into the relation between temperature and the 
death-rate, and his two notes remain (a not infrequent occurrence in con¬ 
nexion with the writings of that great epidemiologist) among the best yet 
made. Quite recently Dr. Huntington, of Yale,* has published some suggestive 
work and, in mere bulk, the extant literature is not small. But the results 
achieved are meagre. Every student is acquainted with the seasonal fluctua¬ 
tions of respiratory diseases and with the phenomenon of summer diarrhoea, 
as was Galen ; I do not know whether many physicians are much wiser. 

Perhaps we have made the mistake attributed by Galen (with little enough 
justice) to Erasistratus. Because many have been smitten with fists and 
lived to tell the tale, we do not attach much importance to the blow which 
seemed to end the career of the old woman. Because no weather, not even 
the rigour of an English summer, is a sole sufficing cause of any disease, 
because the pestilential katastasis even in presence of the most pathological 
crasis is not a sufficient cause of any epidemic, we are disposed to think that 
medical meteorology is not worth bothering about and that Galen only attended 
to *it because he knew no better. 

Another reason is that the task of measuring the relation between, say, 
meteorological variations and variations of the incidence of respiratory disease 
upon the population is laborious and unspectacular. 

I must not extend this already too long paper by interpolating fragments 
of an unfinished research but a few explanatory words may be permitted. 

Any bill of mortality shows that the death-rate from respiratory diseases 
is higher in the winter than in the summer. Here these diseases are at their 
ebb in August and September, the tide rises through the autumn and reaches the 
flood in late winter or early spring. It may be readily shown that if one plots 
the average deaths or death-rates as ordinates against the temperatures of 
the air in the previous weeks as abscissas, the summits of the ordinates fall 
upon an almost regular curve. If, however, from such an average relation we 
attempt individual predictions, we essay to determine from a knowledge of this 
week’s temperature how many will die of respiratory diseases next week, we 
shall gain little but disappointment. The reason is that we have brought 
into relation with the deaths only one meteorological variable, one which is 
not independent of other variables we have not measured. This is to say that 
we are only at the beginning of our task. To reach our goal, a complete 
specification of, and measurement of , “ atmospheric” factors which modify the 
death-rate from respiratory diseases is needed and will be a serious task. 

Here I may take leave of Galen’s epidemiology. To our stock of precise 
epidemiological observations he has contributed hardly anything ; in the hands 
of his successors, his theories became a mere jargon. His reiterated emphasis 
upon the complex of non-specific factors which are involved in the genesis of 
a pestilence is, I believe, a just emphasis. The saying that what is the matter 
with the poor is—poverty, is more than a cheap witticism ; so also what 
is the matter with the sick is not merely infection with this or that 
bacillus, it is unhealthiness, the resultant of a complex of astiological 
factors. 

It is more than a coincidence that the physician who practised in Imperial 
Rome when the vices of the old order of urban civilization were clamant for 
a remedy they did not find, and the early Victorian reapers of a pathological 

1 “Vital Statistics,” 1885, pp. 411 et set/. 

- “ World Power and Evolution,” Yale, 1919 ; “ The Modern Hospital,” xiv, 10. 
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harvest seeded in the industrial revolution, reached essentially the same 
point. 

We who practise our art in still more dangerous times, who have 
experienced one dreadful pestilence and have no assurance that other and yet 
more horrible calamities may not await us, cannot afford to neglect the 
warnings. We ought not to see in medical history a fantastic revue, clever 
and picturesque Greeks followed across the stage by hooded mediaeval 
obscurantists who give place to ingenious Italians, the scene ending in a blaze 
of limelight focused upon the bacteriological laboratories of our own time. 
Nor are we to expect to find in the folios of Galen some magic spell which 
will free us from the laborious searching out of technical detail which is the 
task of to-day. But by attempting, patiently and without neocentric bias, to 
make the experience of the past our own, we may grow wiser. That is the 
goal of the medical historian. 

One last word. In what I have written, I have not attempted to set forth 
the personality of Galen ; it is not for lack of material. The great Hippocrates 
is but the shadow of a name; out own Sydenham something more, but not 
very much more. Galen has painted his own portrait. He has revealed those 
intellectual and moral characteristics which we revere in the great men of 
classical Greece and also those traits which angered Cicero and were satirized 
by Juvenal. 

One day, when the labour of scholars has rendered the material fit for the 
literary artist, Galen’s story will be told and it is worth telling. There is 
matter for laughter and perhaps for tears in the fate of the man whose 
'posthumous fame dominated the world for so many centuries and has now 
grown so dim. 
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Internally it consists of two parts: (1) An irregular oblong vestibule with 
a mosaic floor. On the side next the reservoir is a (restored) semicircular 
stone basin fixed to the wall at a height of 3 ft. from the ground. On the 
other side is a wide entrance to (2) the latrine proper. 

The circular stone sockets still existing on either side of this entrance 
show that originally there must have been here a door, the two halves of 
which opened outwards towards the vestibule. Around the three other sides 
of the latrine is a horseshoe-shaped seat 17 in. high and with an average 
width of I ft. 11 in., composed of slabs of hard white limestone 4$ in. thick, 
resting on walls of rubble masonry and faced with gently inclined slabs of 
polished white marble. 

In the seat are twelve circular openings exactly 6 in. in diameter and 
23 in. apart from centre to centre. The centre of each opening is only 64 in, 
from the front edge of the seat. A narrow slit 2\ in. wide extends from tbe 


Fig. SL—Piatt and section of latrine. 


front of each opening through the whole thickness of the seat and into the 
facing slabs. The vertical height of this slit is 7 in. On the floor immediately 
in front of the whole length of the seat is a slightly roughened hand of white 
marble, 8$ in. wide, slightly inclined so that the heels of anyone sitting down 
would be a little lower than the rest of the foot 1 In front of this again, on 
the ground level, is another band of marble Ilf in. wide in which is a rounded 
groove 6 in. wide and 4 in. deep, evidently to carry off water, since at one end 
is a small perforation which passes through the slightly raised, 3-m.'wide, 
marble threshold. The remainder of the floor of the latrine had been covered 
with mosaic, now mostly destroyed, but in it a gmlloche border of the ordinary 
Roman type can still be discerned in places. 

Returning to the seat, it must be mentioned that a large portion of one of 
the horizontal slabs (including one of the circular holes) has been broken 
away, exposing the interior of the drain beneath. This shows that the two 


1 Tliis roiurli surface, however, muy have been covered original ly by %voodt‘Ju or <Ah*r 
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walls on which this stone seat rests are connected by short transverse walls or 
arches. Although only a portion is actually visible, it is obvious that the 
open space between the twelve openings must have formed a continuous 
sloping drain, or rather two drains, converging towards the south-east corner 
of the latrine at the lowest point of the whole building. Outside, at the level 
of the street, is visible a rectangular opening about 1 ft. square evidently for 
purposes ,of inspection and cleaning. As the main drain of the street is less 
than 5 ft. from this spot, it is probable that the drain from the latrine was 
carried directly into this and that the latrine was thus a true water closet. 
But the actual existence of this communication with the main drain I was 
unable to verify in the time at my disposal. 

The main street drain runs under the middle of the street, covered with 
quadrangular slabs of stone much larger than those used for paving the rest 
of the street. At intervals of a few yards along the line of the drain are 
circular openings for inspection, covered with circular slabs of stone. 

How the water obtained access to the latrine is not obvious. There was 
an abundance of water close by, in the great cement-lined reservoir immediately 
behind the latrine. This was supplied by a branch of the town aqueduct, 
which is still visible. It enters the top of the south-west corner of the 
reservoir. 

Whether a pipe or other channel in the thickness of the wall conveyed 
water directly to the latrine drains, or whether the drain w r as flushed periodi¬ 
cally by an attendant pouring water through the seat openings I was unable to 
determine. The basin in the vestibule was supplied directly by a pipe which 
came through the wall immediately behind it. 

Peculiarities .—There are at least three points in which the structure of 
this ancient closet differs from similar modern buildings. In the first place 
the stone seats show no evidence of partitions, between the occupants. It is 
probable that no such partitions ever existed. M. Ballu, in his description of 
a somewhat similar, although smaller and rougher Roman latrine in the hoflse 
of the flamen Corfidius at Timgad, Algeria, 1 comments on this point and says 
“ it is possible that the family or guests met together in this place as in a 
dining room. This custom existed at the beginning of the last century in 
certain parts of France! ” Secondly, the very small diameter of the openings 
in the seats, 6 in. as compared with the 9 or 10 in. of the ordinary modern 
closet. Although there may have been some wooden seat with a somewhat 
larger opening above the stone seat, this could not well have been of any great 
thickness, seeing that the stone seat was already 17 in. above the floor. In 
the Timgad latrine the openings are 7i in. in diameter. The third peculiarity 
is the remarkable narrow slit in the stone seat and facing slab. Of the use of 
this I can offer no explanation. It is obvious that the occupant of the 
seat would have to micturate through this slit on to the floor in front and not 
into the receptacle for solid excrementa, since the opening for the latter was so 
small and so near the front edge of the seat. It is, of course, possible that 
the slit contained originally some projecting metal arrangement to catch the 
urine, but this seems unlikely. It is to be noted that the Timgad latrine shows 
a somewhat similar slit or groove in the same part of the seat, but it is much 
less deep, and in fact does not extend through the whole thickness of the 
seat. 

Date .—The approximate date (about the third century A.D.) of the latrine 

i Published, with photograph and plan, by M. Ballu, in his “Ruines de Timgad,” Paris, 1911. 
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is fairly clear, although no dated inscription referring to the latrine has actually 
been found, for all the principal buildings at Dougga are known by inscrip¬ 
tions to have been erected during a very short period at the close of the second 
and beginning of the third century. The subsequent history of the town, 
subjected as it was to devastating religious wars, Vandal and other barbarian 
invasions, and its generally unsettled condition, make it extremely unlikely 
that a building of such excellence, with its polished marble and beautiful 
mosaic flooring of the best type, executed in elaborate patterns in five different 
colours, could have been built at any much later period. In any case the 
Arab invasion of the seventh century, which completely overwhelmed all 
Eoman civilization in the province, makes it quite impossible that the latrine 
could have been built later than the Byzantine period which immediately 
preceded this. 1 


1 I would draw attention to Dr. Carton’s admirable illustrated little inonosTaph on Thug* 
“ Dougga-Thugga,” par le l)r. Carton, published by Nierat and Fortin, Tunis, 3 fr. * ^ 
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Some Early Hospital Statistics. 1 . 

By Sir D’Arcy Power, K.B.E., F.R.C.S.Eng. 

WHILST browsing recently in the library of the British Museum, Mr. A. W. 
Pollard called my attention to a series of volumes catalogued under “ London 
Hospitals,” with the press mark 669f. Examination showed them to be a 
collection of broadsides, &c., issued in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Each volume contains a large double folio sheet with an ornamental border, 
headed 11 A true Report of the Great Costs and Charges of the five Hospitals 
in the City of London under the care of the Lord Mayor, Commonalty and 
Citizens of London in the maintenance of their Great Number of poore in the 
present yeare ... as followeth.” 

The five hospitals were: Christ’s Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Bridewell and Bethlehem. I have only copied the 
figures for St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals. The form is the 
same for each year though the numbers differ. I therefore give only the first 
and last in full. 

In 1645, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, “There hath been cured this yeare 
last passed at the Charge of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital of maimed soldiers 
and other diseased persons to the number of 796. 

“ Most whereof being souldiers have been relieved with money and other 
necessaries at their departure. 

“ Buried this yeare after much charge in their sickness 116 (10 per cent.). 
Remaining under Cure at this present at the charge of the said Hospital 246.” 

At St. Thomas’s Hospital, under the above three headings and with 
identical wording, there were in 1645 : Discharged, 825; died, 121 (10‘3 per 
cent.), and remaining in hospital, 226. 

In 1648 there were cured at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 831 patients; 
buried, 170; and remaining in hospital, 300 (14*1 per cent.). 

At St. Thomas’s Hospital in this year 961 persons were cured, 153 were 
buried, and 246 remained (11*2 per cent.) 

In 1649 there were 985 patients cured at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
162 buried; 301 remained in hospital (11*1 per cent.). 

At St. Thomas’s Hospital in the same year 780 were cured, 118 were 
buried, and 223 were under treatment (10*5 per cent.). 

In 1650, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, there were 1,083 patients cured, 
184 buried, and there remained to be cured 292 (11*8 per cent.). 

At St. Thomas’s Hospital, in 1650, 923 were cured, 118 were buried, and 
there remained under cure 244 (9*1 per cent.). 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held February 16, 1921. 
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In 1653, 1,096 were cured at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 168 were buried, 
and 322 remained to be cured (10'8 per cent.) ; whilst at St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital 985 were cured, 152 were buried, and there remained 262. 

In 1655, 1,154 patients had been cured at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
211 had been buried, and there remained under cure 361 (12'2 per cent.). At 
St. Thomas’s Hospital 1,052 were cured, 154 were buried, and 249 remained 
under treatment (10*2 per cent.). 

The return for April 4, 1656, the usual date, runs:— 

“There hath been Cured this year last past, at the Charge of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital!, of maimed souldiers, Seamen and other diseased 
persons, many whereof being souldiers and Seamen have been relieved with 
money and other necessaries at their departure, 1242. 

“ Buried this year after much Charge in their sicknesse, 190 (10*9 per 
cent.). 

“ Remaining under Cure at this present at the Charge of the said Hospital! 
308 ;< 

“There hath been cured at the Charge of St. Thomas Hospitall this year 
last past of diseased persons whereof many being Souldiers and Seamen have 
been relieved with money and other necessaries at their departure, 884. 

“ Buried this year after much Charge in the time of their sicknesse, 141 
(10*8 per cent.). 

“Remaining under Cure at this present, upon the Charge of the said 
Hospitall, 270.” 

So little is known about the hospitals during the period of the Common¬ 
wealth that these returns of the number of patients treated and of the yearly 
mortality in the two great London Hospitals are worth recording. It may 
be noticed that the mortality approximated 10 per cent, except in 1648 when 
for some reason it was 20 per cent, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital whilst the 
average remained unchanged at St. Thomas’s. 
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“Cursed Hebona" as Guaiacum officinale, (or Lignum vitae) 
in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, I, v, 62. 1 2 

By Marshall Montgomery, M.A., B.Litt. 

The ghost in this scene tells Hamlet:— 

“ Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

"With juice of cursed hebona in a vial, . . 

This “ leperous distilment ” produced on his “ smooth body ” “ a most instant 
tetter, . . . Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust,” and then seems 
to have carried him off swiftly. The exact moaning of hebona (or hebenon , the 
inferior Folio reading) has long been disputed. For brevity’s sake I will ask 
you to accept the philological fact that it is a lineal descendant of Ovid’s 
ebenus (Metam. xi, 610) ; Virgil in Georgies ii. 117, calls the tree hebenum. 
Golding (in 1567) translates Ovid’s ebenus with ebeny , whereas Gower used 
hebenus. Marlowe’s ‘ Hebon ’ in the Jew of Malta (iii) and Shakespeare’s 
hebona have been identified with these in their origin. They are all variants 
of the modern ebony ; and still others will be cited. 

This being so, the case for henbane seems to me weak on all sides. Like 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson in 1880 (New Shakspere Soc. Trans .), Professor L. 
Lewin in 1920 {Die Gifte in der Weltgeschichte , p. 109) thinks it could not have 
produced “ the effect described by the ghost.” The case for the yew is almost 
equally doubtful. Thomas COOPER, Shakespeare’s contemporary, in his 
Thesaurus Linguae (ed. of 1578) takes pains to translate Taxus twice, giving it 
as “ A tree like firre, bearing bearies that are poyson. Also the tree called 
yew.” Philology and toxicology are both, I think, against the yew-theory in 
the case of hebona f 

And so I come to my own theory, which, so far as I know, was entirely 
new when I first put it forward in July, 1920 {Mod. Lang. Review , xv, No. 3). 
Since publishing that note I have found a good deal of confirmatory evidence 
for my view, which is that Hebona in our passage is a synonym for Lignum 
vitae or pockivood , as it was often called in the sixteenth century, owing to its 
frequent use in medicine as a remedy against “ French pocks'* leprosy and 
other skin diseases. I will cite only two or three of the more important 
witnesses to the fact that the wood guaiacum (of which I here circulate a 
sample kindly supplied to me by Messrs. Jos. Gardner and Sons of Liverpool) 
was by very many held to be a kind of ebony :— 

Perhaps the most read authority is the Commentaries of Pier’ Andrea 
MATTHIOLI on Dioscorides, originally published in Italian (1544), afterwards 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held March 16, 1921. 

2 With Cooper on taxus, cf. Joh. Olorinus Variscus, Cvnturia Arborum Mirabilium (or Hvndert 
Wit tide rbciume), Magdeburg, 1616, p. 46, where he says the “ Ibeiihauni ” ( Eibe, yew) is innocuous 
in Germany, though it was poisonous “ in Arcadia.” 
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in Latin and French. In the French version by du Pinet (Lyon, 1605) 
chapter cxi is superscribed: “ Ebenus: Francis, Ebene : Arabes, Abanus, 
and Abenus. Guaiacum, Lignum Indum, Lignum Sanctum : Fran§ois, Guaiac: 
Allemans, Frantzosenholz: Espaignolz, Legno Santo, ou Legno de las 
Antillhas: Italiens, Guaiaco, Legno Sancto, & Guaiacano.” In the body of 
the chapter, after the description of “ le meilleur ebene . . . celuy d’Ethiopie,” 
a section follows with marginal heading Guayac; in this the writer says: 
“ Or y en a plusieurs, qui estiment le guayac, qu'on apporte des Indes, et dont 
on use singuli&rement contre la verolle, estre une espece d’ebene. Ge que k k 
verite je n’ose nier . . . ni affermer . . . Bien est vray que le guayac est du 
tout semblable k l’6bene, except6 que l’6bene est parfaictement noir, et le 
guayac tire un peu sur le blanc.” In D’Alembert and Diderot’s great 
Encyclopedic (t. v, 1755) Matthioli is cited as having definitely accepted this 
identification. In the same way Andbes DE Laguna, the Sixteenth Century 
Spanish commentator of Dioscorides, is the authority cited in the Dicciomrio 
of the Real Academia Espanola (tome iv, Madrid, 1734) for the definition of 
guayaco as “ Arbol de Indias, especie de Ebano, de la altura del Fresno.” 
Nicola MASSA, De Morbo Gallico (Venice, 1563) is still more interesting, for 
he says lignum indicum comes from the Colicut Islands (—Indies ?), 
adds that the Spaniards call it guaiacum , and declares cautiously “ forte quod 
est aliqua species ebeni.” [For Colicut cf. French coq d'Inde , German Kalekut] 

Two other witnesses must suffice here. Samuel de CHAMPLAIN, Narrative 
of a Voyage to the West Indies in 1599-1602 (Hakluyt Soc. Tratisln., 1859), 
though he does not use the term guaiac , almost certainly means lignum ritse 
by “ ebony wood ” at p. 37 : “I think it not out of place here to say that 
ebony wood comes from a very high tree, like to the oak : the outside of the 
bark is whitish and the heart very black.” (He adds that the Bresil tree is 
much larger.) But the chief and best known authority on the whole subject 
is the learned Spaniard MONABDES in his Historia Medicinal de las cosas , 
que se tram de las Indias occidentales , first published in 1565 and translated 
into English by John Frampton as Joyfull Newes out of the Newfound World 
(London, 1580). This work is cited by Sir Walter Raleigh in the Discovery 
of Guiana (1596) and could easily be known to Shakespeare. Folios 11/12 
treat: “ Of the Guaiacan and of the holie Wood.” The striking thing here is 
that the Spanish form of the word ebony appears in the English text (twice 
over), as though it were quite familiar, in the following sentences : “ And now 
we come to our Guaiacan, . . . the wood of the Indias. Of this woode many 
have written and much, one sort saying that it was Ebano , others that it was 
a kind of Boxe. . . .” And, in the next paragraph, “. . . the hart thereof is 
very great, it is well neere lyke to blacke, all is very hard as much and more 
then Ebano 1 is ... : of these trees there is greate aboundance in Sancto 
Domingo f In the Latin version by L’Ecluse (Antwerp, 1593) the form used is 
Ebenum here, and aqua guayaci is the name given to the decocted “ juice.” 
Of the morbus gallicus Monardes-Frampton says : “ Some called it the Leprosic, 
others Swine-Poxe, other[s] Mentegra, others the Deathly Evill, others 
Elephansia [sic], without certain assurance what disease it was.” 

This aqua guayaci was in general, as by Monardes, thought “ a marvelous 
remedy ” to cure the morbus gallicus , &c. It remains to show that it was also 
thought a very dangerous drug to play with. Ulrich von Hutten {De Morbo 

i Messrs. Jos. Gardner and Sons write me thatE&tf/fo is the correct name to this day of the very 
hard and heavy tree that grows near Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, and is sold here as “ partridge 
wood.” 
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Galileo , Englished by Thos. Paynel, London, 1533), himself lays down “ that 
we must utterly forbeare wyne and wommen in this cure. . . ." Through 
neglect of this rule, he adds, “ in Almayne, it hapned one felowe to dye." 
And Strauss relates how the German knight himself died of this disease, 
in spite of his strenuous use of guaiac water, and further tha't, while many in 
Germany believed Butten had been poisoned, others actually expressed the 
view that his death was due to the “ morderische guaiak-cur " he bad taken. 
(See D. F. Strauss, Ulrich von Hutten , 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1871, p. 534, and 
cf. Hutteni Opera , ed. Booking, II, 352 f.) 

A more famous witness still is Benvenuto CELLINI, also a firm believer in 
this acqua , with which he claims to have cured himself twice in 1532, using, 
however, “ all the precautions and abstinence imaginable," and having recourse 
to it “ contrary to the advice of the most eminent physicians of Borne." The 
second attack was very severe. “ My disorder being attended with a fever," 
he observes, “ I proposed to take lignum vitrn , but the physicians opposed it, 
assuring me that if I meddled with it whilst the fever was upon me, I should 
die in a week " (.Autobiography , T. Roscoe’s trans., ch. xi). He, however, took 
“ quests santa acqua de il legnio " (Bacci’s ed., 1901, p. 117) and dumbfounded 
the doctors by recovering. But it is clear that the science of the day was 
against him, and he was running a notable risk. 

Cellini may have owed his good luck to his not being of a melancholic 
temper. For to such persons as were melancholic this decoction seems to 
have been most noxious. The general fact is clearly stated in Zedler’s 
Universal-Lexikon (Bd. ix, 1735, at col. 1757), where it is reported to have 
often produced “ elephantiasis " and jaundice in Melancholici. The principal 
authority for this assertion is the Belgian medical writer Henri DE Hekr, 
who in No. xxii of his Observationes medicae rariores (Leyden, 1685; 1st ed., 
Li6ge, 1622, with his Spadacrfine), under the heading Errores aliquot 
Chirurgici mortiferi , records a striking case. In the year 1608 there came to. 
him “ Juvenis ruffus, temperamento cholericus," his skin looking as though 
it had been combed with a sharp iron grater; “ illo leprosiorem per omnem 
vitam vidi neminem." The patient, being examined, proved, however, to be 
no leper, but the victim of seven surgeons, on whose advice he had seven times 
over for forty days drunk guajaci dqcoclum , and thus “ tantum non perfectam 
lepram incurrisse." “ Saepe observavi melancholicos, quibus hepar aestuabat, 
nimio guajaci usu elephanticos factos," he adds, and more to the same effect. 

Nashe in his Lenten Stuffe (1599) names “ guiacum" somewhat con¬ 
temptuously along with the physicians’ vaunted “ mithridates compacted of 
forty several poisons," and their “ torturing stibium." And a later British 
witness, Patrick Browne ( The Civil and Natural History of Jamaica , at p. 
226 of edition of 1789) says of lignum vitae : “ the pulp of the berries purges 
and vomits very violently." ... “ The resinous parts of the tree . . . are 
esteemed specifics in old venereal taints . . . and generally administered in 
decoctions . . . but great care must be taken to moderate or temper the 
native acrimony of these medicines . . . and to prepare the body for the use 
of them ; the neglect of which has been frequently the cause of very dismal 
consequents in those warm climates, and may probably have the like effects 
sometimes in colder regions." 

I submit that Shakespeare had knowledge of some such “dismal con¬ 
sequents ” of the use of this decoction, nnd meant to indicate it by the term 
“ cursed juice of hebona." Perhaps he owed his knowledge to Marlowe, 
perhaps to talk arising out of the trial of the Queen’s Jew physician, 

2a 
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Roderigo Lopez, whom Spanish agents in London were said to have 
bribed to poison the Queen, and who was hanged in 1594 (June 7). 

It may be added finally that Paracelsus is sometimes alleged to have 
attributed to ebony itself the same medicinal powers as those generally given 
to lignum vitae, which he treats of in De Xylohebeno ( Op., 1658, ii, 215). 
A certain Michael ScHUTZ, a disciple of Paraoelsus, collected and published 
at Strassburg in 1565 the observations of Paracelsus himself on this subject, 
giving the collection the title Holtzbilchlin. This begins : “ Es ist nicht ohn 
[i.e. unwahrj | dasz das Holtz | welches ich nenne Xilohebenum (sonst sanctum, 
oder guaiacanum genandt) ain gut nutzbarlich gewechsz sey,” but goes on to 
detail the fact, now clear and “ am tag/’ “ das der gebrauch desselben nit recht 
verstanden noch gehandelt wiirt; ” in fact its use has fallen very much into 
the hands of quacks and has been subject to misuse and led to imposture, with 
the result that many sick persons have been destroyed ( verderbt ) by this cure. 
Schiitz in his Vorre.de points out that many people spoke of “ Theophrasti 
medicamenta ” as “ gifft, damit man die leuth todte,” to which he counters : 
“ und ich wiiszte viL exempel zu erzelen | so sich in wenig jaren zugetragen 
haben | da durch das holtz Guaiacum | durch scbmieren } reuchen | und 
waschen | vil ehrlich leuth getodfc ( vil aber also jamerlich verderbt worden I 
das sie ir lebenlang arbeitselig sein miissen j und ihnen der todt vil weger (more 
desirable) were | dann das teh^n.” 

Another curious little work, “ drawne out of the Bookes M of PARACET 
by Phillipp HERMANN, and “ put into English by Iohn HESTER ” (printeu «.« 
London, 1590), with the title: “ An excellent treatise teaching how to cure the 
French Pockes,(tc deals with cure through “ drinkes made of lignum guaiacum** 
It.also admits that “there hath been a great abuse committed by divers ” in the 
preparation of the drug. And it is extremely interesting because it asserts 
very definitely (pt. ii, cap. 1) that " the ancients in past times had knowledge of 
this wood, and have given it his name . . . for though in all points it doe not 
agree with that which they call HEBENA, yet I saie that it can not be anie 
other, but a certain kind of the said HEBENA. The ancients describing the 
said HEBENA or HEBENUM, doe saie that it dooth not swim, but goeth to the 
bottom like a stone, and that within it is as black as ynke, and therefore some 
doo saie that this is not that Hebena .. . But the descriptions given by 

Dioscorides do not in all points agree with our own for the same herbs ; “ even 
so it is with HEBENA, for that which groweth.in India, is of another colour 
then that which groweth in Grecia, and yet notwithstanding it is a kind of 
HEBENA, for it goeth to the bottome, as HEBENUM doth, and is also of the 
same vertue, curing the same diseases,” (op. cit. p. 30). 

In the Epistle Dedicatorie (“ to the Maister, Wardens, and generall Assistants 
of the fratemitie of Chirurgions in London”) Hester speaks of the recent 
knowledge had of the “French Pocks,” a new disease; but says parenthetically 
“ I know some aver it to be Lepram Arabum 1 Is it possible that overdoses 
of the cure sometimes produced the disease ? At least this seems to be clear 
—that Shakespeare’s hebona is Hester’s hebena .* 


1 Dr. P. A. Zambaco Pacha states that syphilis and leprosy were confused as a single disease. 
“ denommee lepre,” till the end of the fifteenth century iLu Lepre, Paris, 1914J. It i* worth 
noting that the German mediaeval poet, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, in his FniuemNaist [circa 1255■, 
claims to have known and used in his own case a (secret) drug, which had the power of producing 
a condition of the skin closely simulating leprosy. See A. Schultz, Dan hOfische Leben , d<\, l, 409. 

* Are both due to the form i&tyy in Theophrastus, H.P. 4, 4, 6?. 
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The Prehistoric Trephined Skulls of Great Britain, together 
with a Detailed Description of the Operation probably 
performed in each Case . 1 

By T. Wilson Parry, M.A., M.D.Cantab., F.S.A. 

ALTHOUGH much concerning the origin of certain customs of primitive 
peoples has been revealed by the study of early tribal migrations, I am fully 
convinced that, just as necessity compelled an age of stone-culture in every 
part of the world quite irrespective of the relative position of the many nations 
inhabiting it, at times certain ethical reasons made it imperative for some 
tribes to initiate new customs which, being suddenly born, grew and developed 
with inspired enthusiasm. 

The very fact that primitive trephination was instituted in widely separated 
parts of the world for totally different reasons tends to prove that a local 
origin, without any imitation from neighbouring tribes or nations, was some¬ 
times called into being by reason of local ethical necessities. 

And yet, in spite of the diversity of causes that conjured up the creation of 
the custom of trephination, there appears to have been one cause that seems 
to have linked up every part of the world no matter what nations inhabited it; 
how far those nations might have been separated the one from the other, 
or what centuries or millennia may have stood between their respective ages of 
stone-culture—I refer to that mysterious nervous disorder mentioned in the 
New Testament as “ a possession of the devil,” by Shakespeare as “ the falling 
sickness,” and by ourselves, in this time, as epilepsy. 

Epilepsy, that mystical complaint, which in the mind of primitive man 
was always associated with either gods or devils, is the one master-key that 
unlocked, in the past, that crude custom of the making of a hole in the head 
of a living man in order to release a demoralizing demon supposed to be 
imprisoned therein. Long before trephination was employed for true surgical 
reasons this operation was crudely performed by the tribal medicine-man as a 
cure for demoniacal possession, epilepsy being the chief, but by no means the 
only, malady that led to its adoption. Madness, severe chronic headache, 
migraine, M6ni6re’s “ complex of symptoms ” and unbearable recurrent attacks 
of vertigo would number among some of the causes that called this primitive 
operation into existence. 

Great Britain, in contrast with its now friendly rival France, is as poor in 
specimens of neolithic trephined skulls as her fortunate neighbour is rich 
in them. Indeed examples on this side of the Channel are so rare as to be 
judged by antiquarians in this country as relics of almost priceless value. 


3 


1 At a meeting of the Section, held April 20, 1921. 
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Besides the well-stocked Broca Museum in Paris one medical man alone had, 
in his private collection, no less than 167 of these fascinating records of 
Neolithic Man’s skill, while no less than sixty specimens of trephined skulls 
and cranial amulets were discovered in the caverns of Beaumes Chaudes alone, 
in the year 1878. 

Great Britain’s close proximity to France would have led one.to expect that 
many more examples of this curious custom would have been found in this 
country. ‘The Channel, however, must have been a very broad sea to the 
Neolithic navigator and must have acted as a serious obstacle to his reaching 
our shores more frequently. Had it been a range of hills instead of an 
expanse of water the result, no doubt, would have been very different. 

In eight years’ time I have been able to collect no more than eight 
specimens which have any pretensions whatsoever to prehistoric trephination 
and of these I have been obliged to discard more than 50 per cent, for various 
reasons, so it will be seen the number of our British specimens can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

While enumerating and describing these rare examples I wish it to be 
clearly understood that I take all responsibility for the critical judgment 
I pronounce in each case. 

(I) The Port Talbot Skull. 

Had this skull not been mentioned in the lists 1 of British specimens 
I have already given, it would not have been necessary to include it among 
our number at the present time. I had not seen the specimen when 1 
previously alluded to it, so was careful not to issue any dogmatic statement 
concerning it. The skull in question was a genuine neolithic specimen obtained 
from a peat-bed, 44 ft. below the lowest alluvium, during the construction of a 
dry dock at Port Talbot in South Wales. Misinformation combined with 
a bad photograph led me to think there was a scraping of the bone, without 
perforation, situated over the right supra-orbital ridge. At the time of first 
seeing the photograph I was struck with the position of the supposed 
trephination. Prehistoric witch-doctors were usually careful, when selecting 
a site for their operation, to avoid leaving noticeable disfigurement, in order 
that the spirit in the future world would not bo vexed by an unsightly 
mutilation. I found this skull, after a journey of over 550 miles, in the little 
village of Cardigan, in a private collection. You may imagine my surprise and 
disgust to find there was no scraping whatsoever. This specimen, therefore, 
disappears for ever from our already scanty list. 

(II) The Thames Prehistoric Trephined Skull. 

This specimen was dredged from the river Thames about the year 1864. 

It found its way, along with other skulls from this river, into the well-known 
Layton collection. A good number of ancient skulls have been dredged from 
the Thames, the greater number coming from Mortlake ; next in order come? 
Barn Elms, then Hammersmith, where something like a hundred skulls have 
been acquired, and, lastly, some also from Battersea. When the selection was 
made from the Layton Collection, for the Brentford Library, the skulls were j 

I 

i fa) Latin t, June 13, 1911 (the Presidential Address read before the North London Medical a 11 * 
Chirtir^ical Society), (b) Mni. Press and ('ire. (“ Prehistoric Man and his Early Efforts to reinin' j 

Disease”), July 15, 1911, Pt. II, m>. 66-07; n.s. xcviii, No. 3,923. (c) Jutirn. Brit. Archauu'j- | 
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not thought to be worth exhibiting and along with other “ rubbish ” were sold 
at the sale in 1914. Mr. G. F. Lawrence, Excavation Inspector to the London 
Museum, arrived too late for the sale, but found that a hamper of skulls had 
been put aside, unsold, for the purpose of being crushed up to make mortar. 
They were looked upon as the “ refuse ” from the Layton “ rubbish heap.’ 1 
Mr. Lawrence looked them over and discovered amongst them this exquisite 
priceless relic of prehistoric skill and workmanship. For a few shillings 
he became possessed of these skulls and this valuable specimen is now safely 
lodged in the London Museum, the rest of the skulls having been handed over 
to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. In passing I would like to 
ask whether it can be wondered that so few examples of this wonderful archaic 
art exist to-day in Great Britain, when, in this twentieth century, one of these 
specimens was on the point of being broken up to assist in making mortar. 
Shakespeare could not have expressed himself more aptly had he been writing 
about this doomed Thames skull itself when he said :— 

“ Imperious Ctesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

The history of the actual discovery of this skull is meagre. It was dredged 
from a spot just above the place where Hammersmith Bridge now stands. 
It is not on record whether other skulls, or portions of skulls, were dredged at 
the same time , from this site, or whether any objects of the Neolithic, Bronze 
or Early-Iron Age were also brought to the surface when this skull was 
discovered. It is well-known, however, that traces of pile-dwellings of the 
Early Iron period were found on the Surrey side of the river at this point. 
These have now been dredged away. At various times objects of stone, bronze 
and early-iron have been brought up from this site, showing that the occupants 
of pile dwellings, inhabiting this vicinity, were living in that locality during the 
Neolithic, Bronze and Early-Iron periods. This skull must therefore be dated 
not earlier than the Neolithic Period and probably not later than the Early- 
Iron Age. 

The skull, which is of the river-bed type and somewhat heavily mineralized, 
is not quite complete. It contains, however, most of the frontal and parietal 
bones, nearly all the right temporal except a small part of its squamous 
portion and most of the occipital bone, the latter being of a bulging character, 
consistent with its river-bed type. The left temporal and all the face-bones 
are missing. All the bones are firmly ankylosed together. The coronal suture 
can be followed in nearly all its extent. The line of the sagittal suture can 
be made out, but is partly obliterated, as is also the lambdoidal suture towards 
its superior part. 

The measurements of the skull, as far as they can be taken, are as 
follows : Length, 189’5 mm .) breadth, 142 mm. (conjectural); height, 116 mm. 
(conjectural) ; minimal frontal, 99'5 mm.; maximal frontal, 107 mm.; inter¬ 
orbital width, 32‘5 mm. 

The trephine opening is situated precisely in the middle of the sagittal 
suture, 52’5 mm. distance from either end. The long axis of the hole lies 
obliquely across the sagittal suture, and examination of the inner surface of 
the skull reveals the fact that the opening partly crosses the path of the 
groove for the longitudinal sinus. This shows that the operator, though 
skilled in rude surgery, was nevertheless a bad anatomist for choosing such 
a site for his operation. It was quite a miracle the patient did not lose his life 
by haemorrhage, which he would most certainly have done had the 
longitudinal sinus been wounded. The operation was entirely successful, 
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and the patient, a man of some 50 years of age, recovered and lived for 
many years after. 

The hole shows shelving sides at the expense of the outer table of the skull. 
Its measurements are as follows: Greatest length, 33 mm. (outside measure¬ 
ment), 19 mm. (inside measurement) ; breadth, 30*5 mm. (outside measure¬ 
ment), 11 mm. (inside measurement) ; depth of hole, about 4'5 mm.; 
thickness of trephined edge of bone, 1 mm. ; thickness of skull, from 5 to 
8 mm. 

This specimen is a fine example of the flint-scraping method. This is 
recognized by the gradual sloping down of the sides from the external to the 
internal table of the skull. The internal table round the perforation is intact, 
which would not be the case if the hole had been created by a puncturing 
blow. In a well-marked case, as this specimen examples, it is seldom difficult 
to be deceived as regards a hole made artificially in this manner. The surface 
of the trephined part is smooth and shelving over the right half, but on the 
anterior part of the left half little rough ridges of new bone have been formed 
during the process of healing. 

From a careful examination of both prehistoric and present-day 
primitive trephined skulls, together with a full knowledge obtained by eye¬ 
witnesses of this operation as performed, in our own day, by primitive men 
still in a state of stone-culture, an accurate account of what happened 
in this part of prehistoric Europe can be, with confidence, now placed 
before you. 

The patient, lying either on the ground or on a suitably felled tree-trunk, 
has, a willing victim, completely designed himself to his fate. Dominated by 
the strong personality of the medicine-man, buoyed up with hope or pride 
either that physical inconveniences, from which he has been a sufferer, are now 
going to be removed, or that glory awaits a successful operation, for ethical 
reasons, his mind is hypnotized into a state that feels no pain or if at all, is 
anaesthetically benumbed. The surgeon kneels by the side of his patient or 
behind him, his head firmly gripped between his knees, a large number of 
freshly flaked flints lying beside him on the ground. There will be at least 
two assistants in attendance. The hair is parted so as to expose the chosen 
site for the incision. The assistants hold it back on either side. The 
surgeon, with one stroke, cuts through the scalp to the bone. This single 
stroke may be long enough to allow the flaps to be pulled apart by the 
assistants, who at the same time nip them with their thumbs and fingers to 
prevent bleeding. If this first cut is insufficient for the surgeon's purpose, it 
is quickly converted into a V or Y-shaped incision, so that ample room may 
be obtained for getting at the bone. The same, or another, flint is now used 
to scrape away the pericranium from the selected site. Having done this the 
operation of making a hole in the bone is commenced. For the scraping 
operation, a series of scratches, made by a sharp-pointed strong flint flake, on 
the same line, soon make an impression on the outer table of the skull. This, 
followed up, converts the line into a groove. The groove, when deepened, 
begins to show two prominent sides w r hich must be now attacked, by the 
edge of the scraper, to convert the depression into a basin-like ellipse. This 
basin is now deepened and widened until it is found to be becoming oval or 
circular. After the dense outer table has been entirely removed over the site 
in question, the softer middle-layer of the skull, the diploe, is more easily 
scraped or scooped out till the inner table is slowly but surely revealed. The 
experience of the surgeon has taught him that immediately under the inner 
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table lies a membranous covering to the brain (the dura mater), and he must, 
on no account, injure this or the patient will probably die. He accordingly 
proceeds with much greater caution. To make sure of the thickness of bone 
still separating his implement from the brain of the patient he tests, with the 
sharp point of his implement, much in the same way as we should use a 
probe nowadays, to see whether the plate is thin enough to be perforated. 
By this means and by more judicious and discriminating scraping he eventually 
exposes the dura mater , picking out any bits of the inner table or bone detritus 
that may have fallen on to the membrane. Not having cocoa-nut shell or 
suitably thin sea-shell, in this part of Europe, to place over the hole to protect 
the brain, as is used sometimes in the South Pacific Islands, the surgeon would 
just carefully replace the flaps, lay on them freshly-picked leaves, in place of 
banana skins, which they employ in tropical regions, place on this again dried 
grass or thin bark as a dressing and fix it firmly with tough bast or long dry 
grass. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that, of natural objects, used as surgical 
implements, none perhaps could be chosen more aseptic than freshly struck off 
flint flakes or newly chipped or flaked obsidian. No doubt this was the chief 
reason why such a large percentage of patients survived the operation, though 
we have, unfortunately, ample proof of others having become septically infected 
and the patient dying. An operation of this kind can be done satisfactorily 
on the cadaver in thirty minutes. 

(Ill) The Eastry Skull. 

In the excellent Public Museum of Liverpool is a skull of extraordinary 
shape and proportions. It is said to hail from an old graveyard in Eastry, 
Kent, but the information as to its origin is of the scantiest nature possible. 
[That a skull may have been disinterred from a graveyard does not preclude its 
being early historic or even prehistoric, for churches and graveyards are not 
infrequently superimposed on prehistoric sites.] The skull is not only 
grotesquely shaped, but is distorted, a distinct twisting to the left being 
clearly noticeable. The sutures, all but a small portion of the lambdoidal, 
are completely obliterated, and it is this, the early ankylosis of the coronal and 
sagittal sutures, in my opinion, that has given rise to the peculiar bulge of the 
posterior part of the skull. The brain was unable to expand in its usual 
equable manner, owing to this anterior premature joining up of the frontal and 
parietals, and so was compelled to enlarge posteriorly, and thus give rise to the 
abnormal cranial development in this direction. Added to this two large 
holes are observable in the parietal bones, which are symmetrically placed over 
their posterior angles. These holes undoubtedly simulate perforations arti¬ 
ficially produced by primitive trephining and led Dr. Robert Munro to believe 
they were the result of human workmanship. He has described this skull in 
his “ Prehistoric Problems ” as being an example of the only double primitive 
trephined specimen in Great Britain. The position of these two holes, their sym¬ 
metrical emplacement and the edges of the apertures being bevelled not only at 
the expense of their external, but also, to a lesser degree, of their internal tables, 
leaves me in no doubt that this is a typical specimen of congenital deficiency 
of the parietal bones. It is the skull of a microceplialic idiot, and it is not to 
be wondered at that this monstrosity of a skull suggested to Dr. Munro that 
the operation of primitive trephining had been performed for the relief of 
probably untoward symptoms. 

The principal measurements of the skull are as follows: Length (glabella 
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condition of the patient, the surgeon being frightened to continue what he had 
quite ably begun. It may have been that he was unable to arrest the 
haemorrhage or that the operation having been postponed till the patient had 
become too weak to undergo so severe an ordeal, sudden collapse or even 
actual death may have supervened to bring the proceedings to an abrupt 
termination. The cases to which I refer exhibit no signs of reparation which, 
in my opinion, under such circumstances, speaks volumes. These specimens 
are of the greatest possible interest to us as they show, in a way that nothing 
else could, the initial steps in certain methods of this primitive proceeding. 
Such a specimen is to be found in the Geological Section of the Museum of 
Lisbon. The cranium in question was discovered in the grotto of Casa da 
Moura at Peniche in Portugal, which contained the remains of no less than 
140 individuals of the Neolithic period. The site of the operation was 
the left parietal bone and the piece to have been removed was 60 mm. 
long by 20 mm. broad. The specimen I am now bringing before your 
notice, found in England, is in many respects, in my opinion, comparable 
with this. 

It is a portion of the right side of a frontal bone separated behind along 
the coronal suture and exposing, in front, part of the frontal sinus. A small 
part of the orbital plate is present with the foramen for the orbital branch of 
the fifth nerve intact. Professor Keith regarded the specimen as belonging to 
an old man of a Bronze Age race. At first sight one might easily imagine 
that an instrument, built on the model of our present-day trephine, had been 
employed, but on closer examination the ring excavation in the bone is 
observed to be oval, rather than circular, in character, which of course at once 
abolishes this idea. Its measurements are about 31 mm. long by 28 mm. 
broad. The oval furrow varies slightly in width, due partly to weathering and 
measures from 3’5 mm. to 4'75 mm. On the under surface of the bone and in 
one part exactly opposite that portion of the trephine-ring where a small 
deficiency of bone has occurred (which does not give the appearance of having 
been made by any implement, but rather a centre of crumbling of the bone) is 
a large patch of bone deprived of its inner table. The inner table everywhere 
else is hard, firm and equally mineralized, while the part in question measur¬ 
ing roughly If in. by 2$ in., is rough and irregular, like a similar patch on a 
Melanesian slcull in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. For my 
part, I believe there was present in life an osteitis, which would be a sufficient 
reason for the attempt of a primitive surgeon to endeavour to alleviate a 
chronic and probably well-nigh unendurable headache or other head-symptoms 
caused by its presence. The attempt, however, was not successful, for the 
patient passed away before the completion of the operation, or the surgeon 
gave up and the patient died shortly after, as there is no sign of any osseous 
reparation, which Nature would otherwise have exhibited. 

It was found‘in a long barrow, near Bisley, in Gloucestershire, in the 
autumn of 1863, by the late Dr. W. H. Paine, of Stroud, assisted by Dr. 
Henry Bird. It is difficult to say exactly how the excavation was carried out, 
but it appears that pains were taken and notes were made. Alas, however, 
the notes have been lost! Search has been made everywhere for them by Dr. 
Paine’s son, Mr. Alfred E. W. Paine, to whom the specimen now belongs, but 
they cannot be found. They appear to have been sent to Dr. Thurnam, of 
Devizes, who eventually left his specimens to Cambridge University. Inquiries 
there have shown that no notes of Dr. Thurnam are to be found with his 
bequeathed collection. Now, it is well-kpcwp that long barrows in Gloucester- 
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a succession of holes close together in a circle and then breaking down the 
intervening bridges of bone by flint saws. In this case the removed rondel of 
bone leaves behind it a ragged hole composed of the half-circles and half¬ 
bridges of bone forming the margin of the foramen. In some cases this was 
doubtless quite correct and we know for certain this method was adopted by the 
Incan and Pre-Incan races of Peru and indeed, in certain cases, traces of the 
holes can be identified. In others, however, the whole appearance of the 
trephined ring tends to show that the immense rondel removed was done by 
one deep furrow followed by sawing in a sloping manner up to, or even just 
through, the inner table of the skull and then by the use of a flint or bone 
elevator the rondel itself came away with one single leverage. By Lucas- 
Championni£re’s method, after the boring had been effectively carried out, the 
sawing of the bridges between the perforations severed and the rondel removed, 
the margin of the hole had still to be scraped round in order to destroy the 
ragged parts of the many perforations that had been employed, before the 
specimen was brought to look like those .found in the dolmens, with a smooth 
and shelving edge from the external to the internal tables. This latter 
operation would be an additional clumsy performance, giving extra trouble 
and more likelihood of sepsis, on account of the extra debris, and would 
not, in my opinion, appeal to the mind of a skilful Neolithic surgeon. 

Dr. Thurnam in his paper on “ British Barrows,” published in Archseologia , 
vol. xliii, pp. 201-203, refers to this Bisley Barrow. It is No. 19 of the ones 
he mentions. The result of the exploration is stated to be “ successful in 
part, 1863,” and the Primary Interment contained “ remains of skeletons.” 
His references are, as has been stated, to Dr. H. Bird and Dr. W. H. Paine. 
If we may gather from this that there was only a primary interment and no 
secondary ones, I think we may take it that the case is proved that the specimen 
is Neolithic in date. This, then, would be the earliest specimen of the kind in 
Great Britain and it makes it peculiarly interesting in that it is not a case of 
simple scraping, as is the commonest type of primitive trephining found in the 
French Neolithic period, but is a daring attempt at a more advanced method 
of procedure than one would have expected at this time and place, when 
practice in the art was so rare. 

(V) The Northampton Skull. 

This is the specimen that has been longest known to archaeologists. Indeed 
it is the only one, I may say, that has been noticed in general text-books on 
archaeological subjects. I am afraid it has acquired a reputation far greater 
than it deserves. Details of the skull itself and its trephination, accompanied 
by illustrations, are to be found in “ Excavations in Cranboume Chase ” by the 
late Lieutenant-General Pitt-Rivers. During the excavations of Hunsbury 
Camp, near Northampton, three skulls were unearthed; two of these were 
discovered in the Camp itself, and the third one (this specimen) just outside it. 
Now Hunsbury Camp is Early-Iron Age, and I think it may be taken that this 
specimen, found just outside the camp, belongs also to this period. The 
trephined area is placed exactly on the vertex of the skull and consists of three 
holes, each 1 cm. in diameter, the posterior one on the sagittal suture and the 
other two on either side of it, forming a rough equilateral triangle. Now these 
holes could not possibly have been made by any stone implement, as their sides 
are perpendicular. In my opinion, they were made by a metal (iron or bronze) 
implement of the nature of a borer and then their sides scraped by a metal 
scraper, as the uniformity of the holes is not such as to permit one to believe 
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is particularly 'noteworthy, aa it is the result of a pathological process wk - • 
ecfohl only take place fo/the-living tmdyy Tbe'^tpal perforation, which does 
sud. eyeeed 5 in. in * its greatest duumMei, tnkeB the form of a idootly - defined 
trhvmdo hounded with thin edges.” Dr, JkJ’obrg *: oimAfoved ibis to be ariOxaiupfo 
vf pUro tivphiPH.r.ion, wb.oo .<v vine of pprio^i'OHl hone bad asserted itself v« 

♦ Ij* niargin of Use s<-»H)fe<i rvj.eTfnre. fti\ d’JHdna^ If. Dvyee. on thuoth^r b.^e,: 
in on ewolfont ciiueal pape- raine. io the conclusion Use hole was emivch 







FIG. 7.—The Mouutfctiuirt {Bute) Probi-storic.Specimen ittrririzf} \#0 first described 
hy Dr. Robert Mmm>. (Illustration hy permission from t&b Society of AutiqujvmtJ, 
ScotlAud.) 

[National Mnseuiw of Antiquities, Edinburgh.} 


of distinction, she had been buried in a separate and specially prepared 
sepulchre, with a food-vessel by her side and a costly jet necklace surrounding 
her neck. It was no pauper's grave. Everything that was possible must be 
done for her. The surgeon would enlarge the sinus, remove the piece of 
necrosed bone and scrape that cup-shaped hollow, making a perforation through 
the bone (at this point as thin as a wafer) into the cranial cavity which Nature, 
up to the present, had failed to do. This would relieve the most distressing 
symptoms, no doubt; but the patient must have died shortly alter the opera¬ 
tion as there is no evidence of reparation, the open pores of the diploe being 
clearly visible to the naked eye and the general condition indicative of sepsis. 


(VIII) The Edinburgh Specimen. 

For want of a more descriptive title 1 am obliged to give this skull the 
name of the .*■ Edinburgh ” specimen. Its home, when 1 first found it along 
with other bony relics of man and animals, was a little room constituting 
a small museum now belonging to the Free Church College, at Edinburgh. 
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pathological in character. For my own part I believe the truth lies mid-way 
between these two assertions and that a necrosis of part of this tone had taken 
place either as the result of an accident or disease, and the scooped-out 
appearance of the cavity leads me to believe that the necrosed portion was 
assisted away by the help of tiro trephine, There is undoubted evidence of a 
prolonged inflammation of bone which is demonstrated over the site of per¬ 
foration and its immediate vicinity. The surface is abraded and the diploe 
excavated in an unmistakable manner. This is not the result of mere post¬ 
mortem changes, but of a definite inflammatory process. It is not simply 
disintegration of the hone by decay, but tire result of disease during life. My 
own opinion is this : The disease was one of long-standing and gave rise to 
seriously unoorofortahle symptoms. There would lie pain and discharge and 
probably a continual headache. There might even have been convulsions. The 
Bronze-Age Surgeon would be called in. Remember the patient was a woman 
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This College purchased the museum from the United Free College, in the 
year 1905-06. “ The specimens were then,” says Professor Alexander, “ in a 

dilapidated and unlabelled condition.” Professor Duns, D.D., who was not 
an expert in scientific subjects, under whose charge the specimens were (when 
the museum belonged to the United Free College) stated, in the year 1891: 

“ About thirty years ago it (the trephined skull) came into my possession 
as Prehistoric (among the collection of my predecessor, Professor John Fleming) 
yet without a history of its finding 1 ” 

From a picture of it, which I discovered in Dr. Munro’s “ Prehistoric 
Problems,” I was much struck by the beautiful bit of craftsmanship exhibited 
in the trephined opening and I made a special journey to Edinburgh to see it. 
It was unlike any of the other British specimens and reminded me somewhat 
of the work of the South Pacific Islanders. To find a specimen in a museum, 
with no written account of its origin, and to be asked to date it, I think you 
will agree with me, is no enviable task. Under such circumstances there are 
only two ways by which we may be guided in endeavouring to discover 
its age and its origin: (l) The accredited verbal history associated with it, and 
(2) a careful and minute examination of the specimen itself. As regards the 
first, we have the trusted words of Professor Duns, which take us back to 
the year 1861. Now it was not till the year 1865 that Dr. Pruni£res made his 
great discovery of the first Neolithic trephined skull, which he had excavated 
from a dolmen near Aigui^res, in France. If, therefore, in the year 1861, 
before the modern scientist knew they trephined the living human skull in 
Neolithic days, Professor Duns was given charge of a trephined skull in a 
certain museum he was asked to take over and he was told that that skull was 
“ prehistoric,” I maintain this to be a very strong argument in favour of its 
being so, as there must have been, one would think, some vivid reminiscence of 
its finding, for such a definite statement as this to have been made. 

As regards the specimen itself. The first impression one gets on seeing 
the skull, which is in a most excellent state of preservation, is that it hardly 
looks as if it possessed any very great antiquity. Professor Keith and others 
are of opinion that it is of a somewhat “ negroid ” type, which would tend to 
place it outside the pale of prehistoric British surgery altogether. On the 
other hand the trephine-opening is such that it makes one feel it has been 
done by the hands of a primitive workman with primitive tools. Such a 
trephine-opening could have been done by flint or obsidian. The smooth, 
shelving edges of the foramen denote, in my opinion, a scraping or rasping 
of the bone with other than steel instruments, and the shape and size of the 
hole itself appeals to me as one that has been made rather by the flint push- 
plough method than by a metal trephine or chisel. The hole is too large a 
one to have been made by a flint scraper alone, and I cannot think it has 
been made in this way. Nor do I think it was made by boring holes in a 
circle and breaking down the intervening partitions of bone as there was no 
trace whatever of any holes in the trephined circle. From the history of the 
specimen, the appearance of the skull and the aspect of the edge, size, and 
shape of the hole, we have a somewhat puzzling and almost conflicting 
problem to face, and it is difficult to draw definite conclusions as to its real 
age and origin. If the skull is not British and the hole not of British work¬ 
manship, the owner of the skull must have been trephined abroad and have 
been imported to Great Britain, perchance, as a Eoman slave or—and this is 
perhaps the most likely thing—the specimen itself was brought over by a 
traveller or collector of curios and presented to the Museum as a peculiarly 
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; interesting •.•speeirtnm.. 1 shall be vary glaii 1 wfeinl to Imvtf. the.' ophite# of 
exports in order that wo may got as near the truth- a$ : - possible- oobceraing 
this unirjiie Br i 1 i s 1 >- own w i skull. The cau^o of live >;*pe£\alo3i appum's to 
have hetvtx a superstitious one, a.s there is not. the ^lightest indi/vutiou of tun 
' u^eased boiio in tlva vicinity of the mnburM'-sie-. nor ni'O there -any signs 
indicative of a fracture, it may have been fine on chrome heu<io.ciio f or even 
hU. Part of tbo sagittal suture is ciunpU-fcot.V ohhtoeBooL the parietal hones 
being ankylosed together, hut the skull k well /ormed ami appears to have 
belonged to a mau rather above than below the 6 : xo rage in tntoileei ual capacity. 
The operation, noodle* to say, was entirely successful, .the patient living many 
. y&\n after its prrfm maned, and probably dying from quite another affliction. 
By the courtesy c i[ Dr. Alexander, Ikofeysor at the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, I have been enabled, by exchange, to he cento possessed of this 
interesting Specimen, and it i< rmw lodged safely m. and is the property on 
the Wetlcome .Historical Miisoupy in VYigmore Street; 



Fig. H. T)h- V-jSdinbiirgii.'’ Tiv}4ijih*cI SktiU. 
Wi'llcomt .Hbton.Ail Muslim. Wiy-m^o st.O'W LGli-.I.w!..; 


Description of the skull; The ukidl is a wciblbnuud and an sxeolieiUly- 
preserved doliciioxsophalio ^veetuiun. Age about; 5ti y #rs, Umgtb (glabdlla to 
farthest, point). 191*5 mm. . .breadth (above and behind car), 1152 UUui; height, 
1‘32 6 rum.; minimal frontal mcasnreuicut, 100 A mm . . nm ximai frontal 
i nuns morn oi it, 107 mm. ; iatoroi'hityj. .width,, 3 1 ‘7. mm, 

• Idppe.f face Jetrdtb (nation to iilyeotar nmr$n), 
7SA mm.; widest facial measurement, 117 turn, [The inferior DraxiUa is 
absent, eo the total length of face cannot be obtitfoedj 

Description and moas moments of hole ; Situated at the junction of the 
.anterior two-thirds of the luff parietal with its posterior one4mrd is the 
6f a litrgn., uintrshapeA fbrku-i^j. diameter 

(uutibde rnea^uremcnf h in h nun. ; (inside mciisiivcmeul), 36 nun. least 
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diameter (outside measurement), 34 mm. ; inside measurement, 23 mm. 
Depth of hole about 4 mm. Greatest thickness of skull from 3 to 5 mm. 
The sides of the opening are smooth and slope gradually downwards, from 
3*5 to 8 mm. in breadth. The edges are rounded, no minute foramina being 
visible anywhere. The surrounding surface of the bone is quite healthy. 

The Summing up. 

Out of the seven supposed trephined specimens of British origin brought 
to your notice to-day, one (the Eastry skull) is an example of congenital 
deficiency in both parietal bones ; two (the Northampton and Biver Wear 
specimens) illustrate types of posthumous trephination ; one (the Mountstuart 
specimen) shows definite signs of disease, and there are indications that a dead 
portion may have been hurried away by artificial means; one (the Bisley 
specimen) exhibits signs of trephining for a diseased condition of bone, but 
the patient died either during or shortly after the operation, for no reparation 
of the tissues is present; and two only (the Thames and Edinburgh speci¬ 
mens) show unmistakable signs of trephination during life, both patients not 
only outliving their operations, but living for long after and dying most 
probably of some other quite different complaint. Of these two specimens 
there is a doubt as regards the Edinburgh skull, whether it be of British 
prehistoric date or whether it was even trephined in this country and, there¬ 
fore, the only specimen left, the Thames skull, becomes the single example of 
that weird superstition among our early British prehistoric folk. 

Allowing for many specimens having been destroyed by the ignorance or 
carelessness of the British workman or by others who should have known 
better, the fact remains that prehistoric trephining, as an early superstition in 
our island, was not popular on this side of the Channel. Even if we count 
the Edinburgh specimen as one of British origin, there are only four specimens 
that have any pretensions at all to a living trephination. Of these, two (the 
Bisley and Mountstuart) appear to have been trephined on account of disease, 
and only two (the Thames and the Edinburgh) show no apparent cause why. 
the operation should have been performed, and must, therefore, be relegated 
to that of superstitious origin—and of these two one, as before stated, may 
not even be British. 

It will be seen, therefore, how supremely rare the performance of this 
operation was in Great Britain during its prehistoric era, and, therefore, how 
extremely valuable each specimen is that is ever brought to light. May I 
finish by exhorting all those present to do everything they possibly can to 
discover or make known to science any fresh specimen that might happen to 
come across their path ? 
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A Brief Historical Summary of the Treatment of Trachoma, 
with Special Reference to the Arabian School and the 
Writings of Ali Ibn-el-Aissa (Jesu Hali ). 1 

By Charles Greene Cumston, M.D. 

/ 

The origin of trachoma is very ancient. The early Egyptians do not 
appear to have applied any special pathological attribute to granular conjunc¬ 
tivitis, but they treated certain ophthalmias with the salts of copper—acetate, 
sulphate, carbonate, malachite—as well as with ferrum oxide. 

In Aristophanes’ comedy, “ The Frogs,” mention is made of a form of 
ophthalmia that was artificially induced by those who desired to escape 
service in the marine, while in “The Eetreat of the Ten Thousand,” Xenophon 
refers to an ocular morbid process of a contagious nature which caused much 
suffering among the soldiers during their retreat. These are merely literary 
considerations which have no practical bearing on the subject of this paper. 

It is, I believe, very probable that ocular granulations were far more pre¬ 
valent among the aryient Greeks than is generally suspected and what seems 
to prove that it was so is the great care that the celebrated practitioners of the 
epoch gave to the description of trachoma in their writings, as well as the 
complicated therapeutic measures to which they resorted for the treatment of 
this affection. 

Referring first to what is said of trachoma in the Hippocratic collection, 
inflammation of the lids is spoken of and a kind of thin paste composed of 
acetate of copper and juice of unripe grapes is recommended as a local appli¬ 
cation. Another application was composed of calcinated copper reduced to 
powder mixed with fat and then moistened with unripe grape juice, dried 
in the sun, and afterwards again moistened until the consistency of an oint¬ 
ment was reached. 

The necessity of everting the lid was recognized and then of rubbing the 
internal aspect; and the writer continues :— 

“ When thou rubbest the eye-lids, rub them with clean thick wool wound round a 
wooden stick.” 

And again:— 

“ Avoid touching the edge of the eye (lid) and do not scrape down to the cartilage ; 
thou wilst know when thou hast rubbed enough from the fact that clear blood no longer 
flows, but (in its place) a sanguinolent or w r atery fluid (escapes). Then rub with one 
of the liquid ocular medications, such as flower of copper. After friction and scraping, 
when the crusts have fallen, when the ulcers are clean apd granulate, an incision is 

i At a meeting of the Section, held May 18, 19*21. 
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made in the direction of the apex of the skull. ... If the lids are exceeding thick 
cut underneath the fleshy excrescence as well as thou canst and make in it punctures 
with a hot iron which should not be red, care being taken not to involve the implanta¬ 
tion of the lashes ; or produce (obtain) contraction with pulverulent flower of copper 
(powdery oxide of copper). When the crusts have fallen continue the treatment 
according to general principles.” 

Celsus, and his contemporary, Scribonius Largus, advised energetic massage 
of the granulations with a copper ointment having the consistency of honey, 
while Dioscorides says that “ friction with rough fig leaves or with a little 
scalpel or with a sharpened bone of the cuttle-fish or with a pencil of acetate 
of copper ” should be carried out. Hirschberg states that the use of fig leaves 
is to-day a popular remedy in the Orient. 

Felix Cassius recommends friction with cuttle-fish bone or with pumice- 
stone, while Galen extols everting the lids and thorough scraping without 
medicaments :— 

“ Some merely scrape superficially with a sharp instrument and control the resulting 
secretions with a soft sponge. As long as the internal surface of the lids remains rough, 

use astringents.Some also employ, in a fashion perfectly in keeping with this 

end, the rough skins of certain marine animals. One of my masters used a pumice- 
stone pencil to rub the internal surface of the upturned lids. It is clear that one should 
employ pumice-stone that has first been reduced to very fine powder and afterwards 
forming it into a pencil by mixing it with tragacanth or ordinary gum.” . . . “ If the 

flux slowly subsides by the use of the pencil we may essay rubbing the lids with 
astringent medicaments, but at first these are to be employed with caution and later on, 
when it is found that the patient easily supports them (the applications) recourse should 
be had to more concentrated (stronger) medicaments.” 

Aetius says:— 

“ Some dare to scrape the granulations with a metallic instrument, others 
with fig leaves. The enterprise is hazardous. . . . %” He then advises 
massage with astringent ointments. 

Paulus Aegineta also everted the lids and scraped the surface either with 
pumice-stone, cuttle-fish bone, fig leaves or yet with a special instrument in 
the form of a minute sickle with denticulated edges. Paulus likewise gives 
the most interesting description of trachoma to be found among the ancient 
writers, under the heading : Roughness of the Eye-lids and Granulations . 

He says:— 

“ Trachoma is an affection of the internal surface of the lid ; when it assumes a great 
intensity, or when it presents notches, it is called the disease of the fig (sukosis), and 
when it has become chronic and cicatricial it is called callosities (tulosis). It is 
necessary to employ local medication : one a wine, another with 4 the two stones ’ 
(sublimated ferrum oxide); rub gently with this medicament the internal surface of the 
lid. The harmation 1 with a little swan’s ointment or saffron ointment applied to the 
upturned lid, is likewise excellent in inflammation of the palpebral edge when not com¬ 
plicated with ulcers. But if the callosity is too hard, it will not give way to these 
remedies; therefore, turn back the lid and rub with pumice-stone, cuttle-fish bone, tig 
leaves or yet with a special instrument called blepharosustos.” 

Anagnostake8 applied the procedures of the School of Cos, but he was of 
the opinion that they were intended as a preparatory treatment for the applica¬ 
tion of the caustic, and bases his opinion on the following passage from 
Galen :— 

i This hnrmation contained four drugs in equal parts, namely, copper, frankincense, resin of 
Ammon, and gum. 
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“ We begin by rendering the fig-leaflike granulations rougher and only afterwards 
apply the caustic remedies. We operate in this way in order that the strength of the 
remedy may act upon the callous excrescences. You know that for this affection I em¬ 
ploy the rough skin of the shark, cuttle-fish bone and pumice-stone, and in some cases 
the spoon of the sound with a pointed end.” 

Let me here make a short digression. Galen compares granulations of the 
conjunctiva to fig-seeds. This comparison is most apt. When a ripe fig is 
split open the small yellow seeds scattered through its dark red pulp recall the 
aspect of an inflamed palpebral trachomatous conjunctivitis. 

Benevenutus Grapheus, who lived in the thirteenth century, perhaps came 
from the Orient, but he practised ophthalmology in the South of Italy and 
very probably also at Montpellier. He states that the Saracen women rubbed 
the internal surface of the conjunctivas with fig-leaves until bleeding occurred, 
but that the result of this treatment was not lasting. 

Such are the principal data relating to the history of trachoma among the 
ancients. They possessed a long series of very complicated formulae into 
which a large number of products and compound medicaments entered. When 
these complex remedies were not at hand they employed goats’ bile and very 
refined honey as an application. With the exception of these complex formulae, 
we still continue to use the salts of copper as did the ancient physicians, while 
our modern instruments for the treatment of trachomatous granulations bear 
the stamp of Galen’s kuat^iskos (sharp spoon) and the small knife used by 
Celsus. 

Ophthalmology was practised among the Greeks by general practitioners 
and also by the priests, but none appear to have been specialists. Contrary to 
the practice of ophthalmology among the Greeks, there were among the Arab 
physicians those who, besides a general medical education, acquired by special 
studies a fundamental basis for various specialities. Their works which have 
come down to us show that all physicians did some ophthalmology, but that 
among them there were those who limited their practice exclusively to diseases 
of the eye. 

The oculist was called al khal , from khol = powder for the eyes or 
collyrium. Many of these specialists like Ali Ibn-el-Aissa, Omar, Sadid Eddin- 
bel-Rakika, Halifa, Salah Ed Dinn, not to mention others, had acquired an 
experience in ophthalmic practice not to be found in the Greek writings. It is 
of interest to note that there was a well-known female oculist of whom Oussadia 
says : “ Zina, the wife-physician of the Beni-Aoud, was familiar with opera¬ 
tions, dexterous in the treatment of diseases of the eye and wounds, and for 
these reasons was admired among the Arabs.” The precise epoch at which she 
lived is not clear, but it certainly was before the advent of the Prophet. 

Charlatans were with the Arabs as with us now, and Omar relates 
that:— 

“ He met at his house (of a friend) many oculists who came from hospitals and 
other places ; there were among them some who knew neither how to write nor read. 
Among them also was a practitioner who said : 4 Here is a remedy that I have from my 
father who received it in a dream.’ And when I propounded questions on the science 
of ophthalmology, more than one understood not the question and could not answer on 
account of his lack of scientific study. They knew not the specific remedies and had 
no experience with the human eye.” 

44 Patients requiring a repellent medicine were given discutient remedies and 
inversely. They were continually mistaken, but from amour propre and personal 
admiration they considered it superfluous to seek (the advice of) a man of science.” 
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For the Arabs, the classic book on ophthalmology was the Tadkirat-eU 
Kahhaline , written at Bagdad in the eleventh century, by Ali Ibn-el-A'issa, and 
it is the oldest book on diseases of the eye that has been integrally preserved 
in its original language. Now, since the ophthalmology of the Arabs originates 
from that of the Greeks, and as Ali Ibn-el-Aissa utilized many important; 
sources which to-day are irretrievably lost—because the author of this book 
expressly states that he has himself studied the writings of the Ancients—that 
is to say, the Greeks—it may rightly be supposed that in its pages we possess 
a good summary of what was known of ophthalmology to the Greeks and 
Arabs down to mediaeval times. The book is the systematic work of an ex¬ 
perienced oculist, absolutely homogeneous and completely preserved. On 
account of the loss of the Greek treatises on ophthalmology, the passages 
summarized in Oreibasios, Aetius and Paulus Aegineta relating to diseases of 
the eye present very important lacunae. 

But although this work is based upon Greek pathology and therapeutics 
like all other medical treatises of the Arabs, it contains much that is original 
as well as acquired, from the teachings of the masters in the time of Ibn-el- 
Aissa, which the author personally tried in the exercise of his profession. 
Therefore we may expect from his teachings much which should be in advance 
of the knowledge of the Greeks. 

The book is written with order and in a perfectly clear style that 
advantageously contrasts with the rather slovenly arrangement of subjects 
found in Aetius and Paulus Aegineta, and I would add that in this respect 
the mediaeval medical works of the Arabs are unquestionably superior to their 
predecessors. Ibn-el-Aissa has a chapter describing in great detail the more 
frequent and important diseases, such as conjunctivitis, trachoma and cataract, 
passing rapidly over less important matter. Chapter follows chapter in perfect 
order, quite in conformity with the anatomical knowledge of the epoch, and in 
each the author first gives the definition of the morbid process considered, next 
the objective symptoms, then the aetiology, and lastly the treatment, com¬ 
prising general therapeutic measures and diet, followed by the local treatment 
of the lesion. From the viewpoint of literary style, Ibn-el-Aissa may even 
to-day be looked upon as a model. 

Few have been privileged to see the Arabian MS. of Ibn-el-Aissa’s work, 
but for some four hundred years there has been in existence a Latin version, 
entitled Tractatus de Oculis Jesu Hali , published at Venice in 1497, 1499 and 
1500 (Choulant). Both Neuburger and Hirschberg are high in their praise of 
the work. Freind was, I believe, the first European writer to mention Ibn-el- 
Aissa, but says that he found nothing worthy of note in the book. Ackermann 
(1792) and Sprengel (1800) do not even mention him. Haeser (1875) gives 
only the title of the book, while Hirsch (1877) states that it is pure compilation, 
and this is likewise the opinion of Schrutz. Such slighting remarks are 
merely due to the fact that these men have only seen the Latin version, which 
is unintelligible. However, in 1845, Hille published a new Latin version, but 
only of the first book, while in 1903 Pansier published a translation, using for 
this purpose the Latin MS. of the Biblioth^que Nationals of Paris. In the 
same year Arif Arslan published a French version of the first book, and in 
1916 Dr. Mohammed Haddou, of Oran, Algeria, translated the fourth chapter 
of the second book into French, and to him I am indebted for what is to follow. 
My thanks are also due to the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of Algiers for 
his kindness in procuring a copy of Dr. Haddou’s very scarce tract. 

Ali Ibn-el-Aissa, surnamed El-Kehal, mining the oculist, was a Christian, 
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and lived at about the first half of the eleventh century at Bagdad. His 
treatise, Tadkirat-el-Kahhaline , had such astounding success that physicians 
studied it only, leaving aside all other works on ophthalmology. The great 
celebrity acquired by this book can be explained from the fact that in 
‘mediaeval times one Hebrew and two Latin translations were made. This 
celebrity is also made manifest by the large number of MS. copies of the 
Arabian text which have been preserved and are to be found in the libraries of 
Florence, Paris, Cairo, Beyrouth, the Vatican, Dresden and Gotha, as well as 
in others. 

Dr. Haddou states that in perusing the book one becomes impressed that 
the author was a careful physician, especially prudent in operating and also 
very humane. The fourth chapter of the second book of the Tadkirat deals 
with trachoma, and I will give an English version from the French of 
Dr. Haddou. I would add that 14 Tadkirat-el-Kahhaline ” means “A Memento 
for Oculists.” 

Book II. Chapter IV. 


The varieties of trachoma (djarb el ainnine) 1 are four in number. The first is a 
kind of redness appearing on the internal surface of the lid. The symptoms are as 
follow: If the lid be turned upward, one will perceive dots similar to those of measles 
(on the skin). This kind (of trachoma) causes less pain and is less serious than the 
three others. However, it is also accompanied by a flux of tears which, in most cases, 
is the consequence of an acute inflammation of the eye. In reality, saline secretions 
represent the cause of all types of trachoma; the latter are also the result of a pro¬ 
longed exposure to the sun, dust, or smoke; they are likewise due to a bad treatment 
of inflammation of the eyes. 

To treat trachoma the body must he purified and blood let from the cephalic when 
this seems possible. 

If afterwards it is necessary to take a purge, resort to dried violets with sugar or 
mirobaanus citrina with sugar, according to the strength of the patient and his age. 
Afterwards, turn up the lid and rub it with the strong red collyrium. 

This collyrium is yet useful in trachoma, pterygion and hypopion, and inflammation 
of the border of the lid. The receipt is the following :— 


Take of: Washed blood-iron stone (ferric oxide) 
Gum acacia 
Burned copper ... 

Burned eolcothar (red oxide of iron) 
Opium of Egypt ... 

Aloes of Socotora 
Green wood 
Saffron ... 

Myrrha ... 


6 drachms 
5 drachms 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 
4 drachm 
i drachm 
2 drachms 
2$ scruples 
24 scruples 


The number of ingredients is nine. They are mixed, crushed, passed through a 
sieve and kneaded with old cooked wine, or if this is not handy, with cooked fennel 
water ; a collyrium is thus obtained and applied. 

If this application is successful, so much the better. If not, resort should be had 
to the green collyrium, the lids being anointed with it. However, this kind of trachoma 
should never be rubbed with sugar because the final outcome would be nefarious. If 
the eye presents the sequelae of ophthalmia, turn up the lid and rub it with the mild 
red collyrium. 

Receipt for the mild red collyrium, which is useful at the final phase of ophthalmia, 
and for mild trachoma, for inflammation of the lids and ophthalmia due to dampness. 


i Djarb el aTnnine signifies scabies of the eyes. In the writings of Benevenutus Graphens 
(thirteenth century), it is stated: . , et arabi et saraceni vocant infirmitatem istam nimasmn 

id est scabies in oculis . , 
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Cum8ton: Treatment of Trachoma 


Take of: Washed blood-iron stone 

Burned (calcinated) copper 
Coral 

Unpierced pearls 

Leaves of cinnamon of India ... 

Gum acacia ... 

Gum tragacanth 
Myrrh 

Resin of the fruit of Calamus Draco 1 
Saffron 


10 drachms 
4 drachms 
4 drachms 
4 drachms 
4 drachms 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 


The number of ingredients is ten. They are mixed, crushed, passed through a 
sieve, treated with old wine, and a collyrium is made in long strips (bands) in order to 
distinguish the mild red collyrium from the strong red collyrium. 

This mild red collyrium is applied until the inflammation and remains of the 
ophthalmia have subsided. One then returns to (the use of) the remedies already 
referred to. 

And after that, when thou upturnest the lid, it is to be done with prudence, not 
allowing the lid to fall back into place itself, but begin by careful rubbing and then 
replace it (the lid) in its proper position. When the eye has become rested from the 
action of the remedy, place a little fine powder upon it by means of the sound. 

Receipt for the fine powder, useful in trachoma and membranes on the cornea, and 
for inflammation of the eye. 

Take of: Calcinated zinc (tussia) of Kirman in Persia, which has been 

softened with milk during the space of one night ... ... 10 drachms 

Calcinated blood-iron stone, softened in milk ... ... 10 drachms 

Crush and apply. 

Also advise the patient to regulate his diet. 

It has been affirmed that if one turns up the lid, and if one besprinkles with the 
powder of pulverized oak galls, and if after this the lid is allowed to remain upturned 
(everted) for three hours time, or yet if, during the time it is everted, a fillet (band) is 
applied, the trachoma is radically cured and afterwards the lid will no longer make 
matter, so efficacious is the procedure. 

Others pretend that if one operates with cloves, a salutary result is obtained. 


II. 

The second kind of trachoma offers more gravity than the first. It is painful and 
serious. Both these kinds (of trachoma) render the eye moist and lachrymose. 

To treat the second kind it is necessary to begin by purging the body. Afterwards, 
turn up the lid and rub it with active preparations and introduce the blood-iron stone 
in the eye by means of the sound. When the heat has subsided, pass to the use of the 
mild red collyrium and the powder of pearls. Then to the strong red collyrium. 

If the trachoma is complicated by ophthalmia treat the ophthalmia in the first 
place with the method best suited for it, although not neglecting the trachoma itself 
lest it should increase. But as soon as the ophthalmia is in repose, return to the 
treatment properly belonging to trachoma. If the trachoma is accompanied by ulcers 
and mordants 2 * apply calming drugs that I shall yet mention in the chapter on ulcers. 
The best is to first treat the ophthalmia and ulcers, and after their cure return to the 
trachoma. 

Should the roughness of the lid be injurious to the eye, the lid must be everted, 
held fixed (in this position) and rubbed with the sound until the mordant (inflamma¬ 
tion ?) has been calmed. 

I knew an experienced physician who, in the case of exacerbated trachoma, everted 
the lid and rubbed it with the stone of blood iron. By my life ! the stone of blood iron 
is active for roughness of the lids. But beware of fecula 8 and antimony, because both 
produce trachoma of the lids, the white powder quite as well as the white collyrium. 

1 A palmiferous tree. The active principles of the resin are draconin and benzoic acid. It i> 
astringent and hemostatic. 

2 Meaning probably acrid discharges or perhaps inflammation. 

Perhaps the meaning here is tartar - fecula, diminutive of faex — dregs. 
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The best treatment of trachoma consists in everting the lid, to rub it with medica¬ 
ments, and then await the subsidence of the inflammation resulting from the action of 
the medicament; then for the second time evert the lid and rub it. And afterwards, 
when the inflammation due to the application of the medicament has again subsided, 
place in the eye three sounds full of pulverized powder in order to fortify the body of 
the eye. 

And if thou tumest the lid upward, and if thou hast rubbed it with the spoon of 
the sound, and if thou hast lastly applied the strong medicament, and afterwards the 
green collyrium, this is yet better and more useful. 

Description of the green collyrium useful for skin on the cornea , 1 2 trachoma, and 
white spots. 


Take of: Light green wood shavings 
Silver coloured calamine ' J 
Kesin of Ammon 
Gum acacia 
White of lead 


2 drachms 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 


Crush, pass through a sieve, moisten with rue (ruta) water and prepare a collyrium. 
The number of ingredients is five. 


III. 


The third kind (of trachoma) is the most severe and most serious. The roughness 
of the lid is still greater. Here is the sign : Thou seest on the internal surface of the 
lid an aspect like that of a fig that has burst open ; it is because of this that it is also 
called fig-like trachoma. 

Treatment .—The body must first be purged by medicine and blood let from the 
cephalic. Next the head is purified by bleeding at the angle of the eyes or on the fore¬ 
head. After this, still farther resort, for purifying the head, to the following measure, 
excellent for trachoma, eczema, ectropion, sinuses of the eye and nasal polypi. 


Take of : Aloes of Socotora 
Castoreum 
Milk of myrobalauus 
Persian inaTran 
Juice of lysium 
Saffron 
White sugar 
Lentils 
Myrrh 
Sarcocolla 
Saponaria 


4 drachm 
i drachm 
§ drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
•5 drachms 


The total number of ingredients is eleven. They are crushed, passed through a 
sieve, moistened with Mairan water and prepared into pills like (the size of) pepperseeds. 
But only exhibit them after having bled and after having purified the body by a purge 
and proper diet. It is only then that it is proper to resort to treatment. Even in 
other kinds of trachoma it is w ell to use this manner of preparing the patient. If 
thou doest not so, thou wilst bring acute matter to the eye. The untoward effect then 
produced by treatment is greater than its useful effect. Then the lid is everted and 
rubbed with the royal ointment and green collyrium. If their action becomes clearly 
manifest it is well, if not, one must rub with sugar or meerschaum or with the scalpel, 
and this very carefully, until the lid, as far as its thickness is concerned, has recovered 
its normal state; after this, instil cumin water and salt into the eye and dress the eye 
with the yolk of an egg and oil of rose that it may be better protected against the 
attraction of matter (from without). The second or the third day following the 
friction, introduce a soundful of washed blood-iron stone in order to prevent irritation 
of the eye. But if in spite of this the eye becomes irritated do not apply anything other 
than blood-iron stone. 


1 Membranous conjunctivitis. 

2 I’hardly think that the silver coloured calamine referred to can be the calcinated or calamina 
praeparata which is used as a dusting powder, because this is distinctly pinkish in Colour. It is 
more probable that it was siliceous calamine, a native hydrous zino salicate, Zna SiCh. 
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Cumston: Treatment of Trachoma 


If nevertheless it becomes necessary to employ a powder, besprinkle the eye 
with powder reduced to dust and yellow powder. Here is the receipt for the 
latter:— 

Sarcocolla ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 drachms 

CoUyrium of swallow-wort ... ... ... ... 1 drachm 

Rub well together and apply. 


If the inflammation has given way, the lid should be everted and rubbed with the 
mild red collyrium, the green collyrium and royal ointment, until the lid has been 
cleansed. The diet must be maintained. 

Receipt for the royal ointment useful in trachoma, pannus, pterygion, amaurosis 
and lachrymation. 


Take of: Black pepper 
Long pepper 
China ginger 

Yellow ana black myrobalanus with the pips removed 

Aloes of Socotora 

Meerschaum 

Cinnabar 

Cinnamon bark ... 

Blackcurrants ... 

Cloves 
Rock salt 


5 drachms 
5 drachms 

5 drachms 

6 drachms 
1$ drachms 
6 drachms 
5 drachms 
4 drachms 
4 drachms 
4 drachms 
1 drachm 


The total number of ingredients is eleven, 
sieve, well triturated and applied. 


They are crushed, passed through a 


IV. 

The fourth kind of trachoma is still more serious than the first three, is harder (to 
cure) and more dangerous and of longer duration: it gives rise to pain and great 
induration. On account of its thickness it cannot be made to disappear rapidly when 
once it has become rooted. Occasionally it gives rise to an exuberant growth of lashes. 
Here is the sign: If thou tumest up the lid, thou wilt perceive that it is dark, cloudy, 
and covered by cicatrices. 

Treatment .—In the first place thou shouldst empty the body and purify the head 
with gargles with the sacred bitter remedy, or else the patient may take aloe pills for 
some days with intervals between. Besides, thou shouldst apply medicaments for 
purifying the head, such as have been above referred to, and order a light diet. There¬ 
upon, evert the lid and rub it with the instrument called the rose 1 or w'ith the scalpel, 
and this thoroughly. 

If at the end of the friction it still appears necessary to rub with white sugar, do so 
and finish by the treatment above mentioned for the third kind (of trachoma). In all 
kinds of trachoma thou shouldst always prescribe the hath which promotes resolution of 
the moisture after purification of the body. 

Briefly, if the trachoma has become chronic and inveterate nothing is of avail 
excepting friction with sugar and iron. 

If it be still slight and at its onset, it will be cured by caustic applications. After 
one application of these mordant medicaments, the trachoma is treated by the cinder¬ 
like powder, in order to fortify the skins (membranes) of the eye itself. 

It would be merely a repetition of what has been said were I to give 
extracts from the writings of other Arabian oculists. However, perhaps I 
may be allowed to quote a passage from Omar ben Ali el Mossili, a 
contemporary of Ibn-el-Ai'ssa. 

Omar finishes his explanation of trachoma with these words : “Do not 
lose patience with the treatment, because this affection only ends after a long 
lapse of time. . . . Do not give up treatment, because it is by persistence in it 
that a cure is to be found/’ 

1 A metallic, heart-shaped leaf, cutting on both its edges. 
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For the fourth type of this morbid process, Omar advises the use of an 
ointment of acetate of lead, and of the operative treatment of the third type 
of the disease he says : “To treat the third kind, evert the lid, keep it turned 
up, and scrape it with the scalpel until the lid is cleansed and so that no 
rugosities remain, then besprinkle with saffron powder and apply a bandage 
for one day. 

I would also add that Halifa ben Ali Mahasin, who practised at Alepa, 
wrote his Kitab al kafi HI kuhl in which he depicts ophthalmologic instruments, 
among them being the rose (ouardi) and semi-rose-shaped scarifiers. 

Such are the data derived from a perusal of the Arabian writings dealing 
with the subject of trachoma. It has often been said that the therapy of the 
Arabs was purely empirical and as such, does not merit our attention as 
medical historians, but in truth is it not to empiricism that the science 
of therapeutics must appeal as a last resort ? 


4 a 
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